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j C R. LICKLIDER 


blinded bats. Their stomachs were full 
of freshly caught insects. 

Donald R. Griffin, Professor of Zool- 
at Harvard, has written a pleasant 
book, but a bit of im- 
through the pleasantness 
e is impatient with his 
almost a century 
thout finding out 


ogy 
and charming 
patience shows 
and charm. H 
fellow men for letting 
and a half go by wi 
how those blinded bats caught the in- 
ound their ways back to the 
tower. He js impatient with them for 
not having discovered, even yet, how 
birds navigate in migrations, how pi- 
home, how earthworms (and 

We put so 


rotozoa) learn. 
into devising our own solu- 


nological problems in navi- 
ht control, interception 
electronic data proc- 
essing and computation by mechanical 
brains. How little effort we put into 
understanding nature's beautiful solu- 


tions to strikingly problems, 
solutions worked out over 50 million 
years of experimentation and develop- 
ment! 
(Very 


sects and f 


geons 
whether P 
much effort 
tions to techi 
gation and flig 
and fire control. 


similar 


recent. reports. it is true, indi- 
cate that a piece of the migration-guid- 
ance problem may at last be solved: 
pirds obtain guidance from the pattern 
of the stars; but how much more re- 


mains!) 
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In Listening in the Dark, Griffin re- 
counts the story of the solution of 
"Spallanzani's bat problem," a solution 
that is at the same time satisfyingly 
complete, yet only a beginning. It is 
complete in showing. through experi- 
mental analysis in which Griffin was a 
pioneer and is still a leader, that bats 
navigate and intercept insects and even 
catch fish with the aid of acoustic echo- 
location. It is only a beginning because 
each new insight into animal sonar 
raises further fascinating questions, 
themselves amenable to experimental 
investigation. The story is a good one, 
and Griffin tells it expertly. The book 
will attract new interest and new talent 
to the fields the author is sad to see 
neglected. 


Len account is based on the Trum- 
bull Lectures that Griffin presented at 
ale in 1955. His audience was exceed- 
ingly multidisciplinary, but no more so 
than Griffin’s study of echolocation. In 
the two-thirds of the book devoted to 
bats, we find comparative anatomy, de- 
scriptive zoology, physiology of me- 
tabolism, history of science, physical 
acoustics, physiological acoustics, elec- 
troacoustics, psychoacoustics, behavioral 
psychology, dynamic psychology. infor- 
mation theory, geography, and spele- 
ology. The remaining third, which ex 
amines problems of orientation navi 
gation, and object location in other 
animals and in artificial devi 
oceanography, comparati evices, adds 
|j s arative psy ; 
and zoology, and a bit of Psychology 
sonic, and radar engi Y [cw 
Spalla A sneering. Solving 
anzani's problem t ili 
pei ook diligent de- 
Ive work, and Griffin a d hi 
leagues followed the cl e lid 
clues wherever 
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they led. The trail went through the 
areas of science aforenamed and also 
into Panamanian jungles, Cope Cod 
church steeples, and caves in Venezuela, 
Mindanao, Ceylon, Negros Island, New 
York, and New England. 

What impressed me and pleases me 
greatly about the panoramic character 
of Griffin’s work is not so much its 
never-a-dull-moment quality, but that 
everything continues to be focused on 
a problem. Too many of us have be- 
come enchanneled within the constraints 
of a particular field of competence or 
method of research or laboratory full 
of specialized apparatus. It is good to 
sense the freedom of the other kind of 
scientific life. 


E as readers of Griffin's book will be 
favored by fortunate coincidence as I 
was shortly after I read it. I was 
awakened in the middle of the night to 
hear a soft, fluttering movement in the 
bedroom, Turning on the light, I saw 
what I had just learned to distinguish 
as one of the Vespertilionidae. I got up, 
closed the door, and watched it for sev- 
eral minutes as it explored the room, 
flying into corners and even closets 
without more than lightly brushing a 
wall. I tried blocking its path with a 
Shirt, but the bat avoided the obstacle. 
When it tired, it headed for a dresser, 
Pulled up just in time to avert a crash, 
came just to the point of stall. and 
hooked itself by its thumbs onto the 
crack at the top of a closed drawer. 
The bats thumbs project from the 
leading edges of its wings, the other 
fingers being incorporated into the wing 
Structure as ribs. Somehow the little 
Myotis lucifugus managed to get its 
thumbs into the crack while it was fold- 
ing its wings and turning upside down. 
There it was, dangling head-down from 
the crevice in the front of the dresser, 
Griffin’s discussion of the depth psy- 
chology of our reaction to bats chal- 
«ow ir eb à rational approach 
cusations of Mason Min "ded 
E association with the Forces 
of Darkness. I therefore blamed my 
anxiety on my newly-won knowledge 
that someone once died of rabies from 
a bat bite. Using the Shirt as both net 
and protector, T picked up the little bat 
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and was at once treated to a display of 
the audible cries described in the chap- 
ter on The Voices of Bats. I examined 
my captive, looked again at its needle- 
like teeth, made sure that it had lucifu- 
gus-sized ears and no ultrasonic reflec- 
tor on its nose, and appreciated in real 
life the wing structure at which I had 
marveled in the chapter on The Nature 
of Bats. Then I turned it loose. 

I listened for the Ticklaute—the 
faintly audible correlates of the ultra- 
sonic navigation pulses—but could never 
be sure. Griffin had missed them in his 
own early observations, so I 
myself in good company. 

Next I set up an experiment. The 
standard obstacles in bat experiments 
are wires or rods, usually arranged in 
à vertical grid across the middle of a 
long room. At 4:00 am, with no wire 
and a sudden humane impulse, I devi- 


ated from tradition. I opened a window 
Screen. about a 


counted 


foot to produce an 
aperture through which my subject, un- 
der the incentive of escape, would 
surely navigate. To my surprise, the 
bat circled the room for half an hour 
(not counting six or eight brief pauses 
for rest) without finding the opening. 


Dowatp R. GRIFFIN 


Photo by Ollie / 
copyright 1955, by 


kins, reprinted by courtesy of The N 
Curtis Publishing Company 


Bats may be better at avoidingol! 
lision with isolated reflectors thant’ 
are at flying through holes in reflic 
patterns. 

The next day, I read parts of D 
ing in the Dark again and correlat à 
much as I could with observation! © 
my new pet. Since the observaty 
support the book on every count, 1? 
fer you to that prior source. My f 
observation was a 
open-window test. The bat did 1 
‘navigate’ through the opening. 
landed upon the window sill apparer 
by accident, rested a while, and craw! 
around aimlessly. Suddenly it found 
self without an echo. Immediately thi 
was a rapid flutter of wings, and my « 
servations were ended. My empathe 


repetition of i 


sense of freedom was somehow relat 
to the freedom from constraint I like 
Griffin’s pursuit of understanding. 


Aua echolocation involves be 
production and perception of soun 
The source sends out a space-time p 
tern of sound. Some of the acous! 
energy is reflected by each irradiat! 
object. From the echo pattern the ! 


h 


| f 
pes 
Ó t 


atiaday Fu, m 
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ceiver deduces the kinematic geometry 
Y {of its environment. i 
"d. To convert the general formula into 
n effective system requires a multitude 
t- bf decisions by the system designer. 
S [Each decision must be coordinated 
n with many others. Some of the require- 
ments for coordination are these. The 
".perceiver must discriminate acutely in 
1 the frequency band in which the source 
emits. The emitted signal must be 
i jstrong to produce useful echoes (some 
} of which will be faint in any event be- 
| cause of the smallness or remoteness of 
the reflectors), but the returning echoes 
f must not be masked by the outgoing 
? signal. The echoes must not be masked. 
T either, by neighbors’ emissions or con- 
ii fused with neighbors’ echoes. The acous- 
d tic beam must cover a wide enough 
} angle to avoid ‘tunnel perception,’ yet 
the system must achieve high resolu- 
tion, And the whole apparatus must 
| be light, compact, and manufacturable 

' from available materials. 
* ^ In Griffin's pages describing the echo- 
location techniques of bats, one sees 
‘nature as the outstanding systems en- 
“gineer. Bats display most of the effec- 
‘tive solutions familiar to the technolo- 
gist of sonar and radar: pulsed car- 
tier transmission, frequency modulation 
Within the pulse. velocity sensing with 
the aid of doppler shift. variable pulse 
repetition frequency. variable duty fac- 
br, frequency diversity. directional an- 
tennas, split-beam discrimination of di- 
rection, and more. Their echolocation 
systems incorporate, also, ideas that en- 
ineers have thought of but, I think, 
et reduced to hardware: variation 
f the directivity of 
antenna, contingent 
brograming of the orientation of the 
receiving antennas. underwater sonic 
Jetection with airborne projectors and 
-eceivers. There moreover, hints 
hat bats have for centuries used prin- 
iples that men are just beginning to 
it seems just possible, for 
the successive pulses 
individually 
at the bat 
of each 
of each 


ot y 
ithin the pulse o 
the transmitting 


are, 


comprehend: 
xample. that 
mitted by a bat have 
haracteristic patterns. and th 
lay understand the significance 
ossible reflective alteration 

Mitted pattern. In any event, bats ap- 
ear to have a kill probability of ap- 
"Oximately 0.5 against assorted insects. 


Effectiveness of bat's echolocation relative 


to that of the man-made device 


Basis of ~ 

comparison Radar SCR-268 Radar AN/APS-10 Sonar QCS/T 
(1) — 
( WxPXxD 3.0 X 10" 1.5 X 10" 1.0 X 10" 

j Ri z ? 

(2 PD 5.9 X 1075 3.5 X 1075 6.1 

P 
(3) — 1.3-107 1.5.1078 6.2-107t 


even in the face of ground clutter and 
of counter measures by the intended 
victims. 

The budget of the whole of the study 
of nature's sonar has been less than the 
cost of a single man-made installation. 
Griffin appears to think we might have 
developed sonar and radar long before 
we did if we had studied nature's handi- 
work more energetically. An engineer 
might argue that it is no more difficult 
to invent a system than it is to figure 
out a solution to one of nature's mys- 
teries. (H. S. Maxim, who first hit upon 
what turned out to be the correct solu- 
tion to the problem of bat navigation. 
had just invented a sonic depth finder 
based on the same principle.) However, 
when one familiar with weights and 
sizes of electronic equipment considers 
that the bat's equipment lives in a 6- 
gram package that can roost in a 3-inch 
crack—that includes the whole bat—he 
is likely to conclude that there is some- 
thing there worth learning. 


dos comparison of bats' perform- 
ances with the performance of man- 
made echolocation systems brings me 
to my one criticism of Griffin’s exposi- 
tion. While I was reading the parts of 
the book that discuss the detection of 
signals in noise, I found myself looking 
for more than was there. 

I was quite happy about Griffin’s sug- 
gestion that bats may be using coher- 
ence and correlation techniques. T was 
puzzled by the suggestion that the fre- 
quency modulation of the navigation 
pulses added a theoretical advantage. 
an orderliness on the basis of which de- 


tection performance might be improved. 


(Improved, I wondered, over the detec- 
tion of an unmodulated pulse of known 
frequency, which is the acme of order- 
liness?) But I was unhappy when I did 
not find any true, technical evaluation 
of the bats’ performance. How closely 
do bats approach the mathematically 
ideal performance of a hypothetical 
maximum-likelihood observer? Radar 
and sonar engineers continually meas- 
ure their systems against criteria. If the 
bat is to be compared with radar and 
sonar, why not so measure the perform- 
ance of the bat? 

When A. W. Melton called my atten- 
tion to a more quantitative evaluation 
in Griffin's article, covering some of the 
material of the book, in the Scientific 
American (July 1958, 199, 40-44), I 
read it eagerly. The article is more ex- 
plicit than the book about the relative 
excellences of the performances of bats 
and man-made echolocators, but it does 
not make any absolute evaluations. 
Griffin defines an echolocation “figure 
of merit,” the range R of the detected 
target divided by the product of the 
weight W and (peak) power P of the 
system and the diameter D of the 
target. On that basis of comparison, 
Griffin finds the bat Eptesicus to fe si 
perior to two radars and a e 
factors shown in the be a don 
table. ad. 
Ne age oe of Grif- 
: r erit. If we have tw 
radars of identical design. ex a 

R S Fn. except that 
one is 16 times as powerful as th 
the detection range of a8 the other, 
tiani is of the second f 
specified target will be 2 (Bot. ie or a 
as great as the detectio iae: 
the first. The inverse-squ; m ABE HE 
twice, once on the way e law enters 
ay to the target 
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and once on the way back. If we have 
one radar and two targets, the diame- 
ter of the second target being twice 
that of the first (and the cross-sectional 
area 4 times as great), we will get back 
4 (not 2) times as much echo power 
from the second target as from the first. 
Therefore, if we hold constant the ratio 
of peak power to average power (along 
with other unspecified factors in the 
situation), a fair index of performance 
is the formula given in the second line 
of the table. On the basis of Griffin’s 
data, the two radar sets turn out to be 
very much better detectors than the 
bat, but the bat has an edge over the 
sonar. ` 

But row 2 says nothing about eff- 
ciency of packaging. It seems to me 
that we should reason as follows. If we 
want long-range detection, we have to 
use high power. If we want the echo- 
locator to fly, we should try to achieve 
a high ratio of power to weight. That 
ratio is used as a basis of comparison 
in the third line of the table. On the 
basis of Griffin's data, even the ground- 
based radar and the shipborne sonar 
have more watts per kilogram than the 
bat, and the airborne radar is far su- 
perior. I think Griffin was so relaxed 
about the outcome of the comparison 
that he indulged himself in conserva- 
tism by using the weight of the whole 
bat. Perhaps I should return the kind- 
ness and enter a generous factor of 10° 
to remove the non-echolocative parts of 
Eptesicus. The airborne radar still leads 
by over 100 to 1. 


The comparisons just presented leave 
many factors out of t 
f 


iis e Pon rates of 
à a Priori knowledge of 

sible target Courses, etc.), A discu ee 
of these things would ten i 
technical, and perhaps dificult for 
unspecialized audience, but an accu di 
treatment of them Seems to me ta 
essential as support for Griffin’s ‘Shee 
that we try to learn from nature about 
signal detection, About Packaging xui 
4 


movement, 


d to be rather 


reliability, no question. About signal 
detection, I'd like better evidence that 
nature has something to teach. 

This one criticism is enough of criti- 
cism. There must be some in a critical 
review, even though the reviewer has to 
go beyond the book to find an object, 
but, in a review of Griffin's book, praise 
must predominate. 

I have said that Griffin's book is 
pleasant and charming, interesting and 
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Leadership in Administration: A Sociological Interpretation. Evanston. 


educational, broad in scope. full of di. |. 


verse observations all relevant to a 
fascinating problem. It is also scholarly, 
This is not merely an account of Grif- 
fin's own work (though that would have 
been enough to convey the story), but 
a scholarly synthesis of research in Eu- 
rope and the United States and of field 
observations all around the globe. There 


are 467 references. I think I shall read 
some of them. 


Il.: Row, Peterson, 1957. Pp. xii + 162. $4.00. 


Reviewed by Ropert L. KAHN 


Dr. Kahn has been director of the field 
staff of the Bureau of the Census, and 
in that mammoth organization with its 
huge staff of interviewers he developed 
“an intense and necessary interest” in 
the role of leadership in administra- 
tion, an interest which he took with him 
to Michigan’s Survey Research Center, 
where he has worked since 1952 as pro- 
gram director of the Likert-and-Katz- 
generated study of why people behave 
as they do in organizational settings. 
He is also Associate Professor of Psy- 
chology at the University of Michigan. 


T central idea of Leadership. in 
Administration is that administra- 
tive procedures, human relations, public 
relations, and all the other gadgetry of 
management in our time are not enough. 
Professor Selznick feels that many of 
the men who occupy the top echelons 
of industry cannot properly be consid- 
ered managers or leaders. They may be 
administrators or efficiency experts or 
lubricators of human relations, but no 
more. They attend to the very partial 
Pie ied of efficiency which have come 
mamaaa M d rime 
the road Speed, ffo, ume eim 
and oil pressure of th . oie 
diete à € enterprise's ve. 

" € 4s a poor substitute for their lack 
9! concern about whither the machinery 


is taking them, and whether the destina- 
tion and the route are still appropriate. 


Dr. Selznick is a serious and success-' «. 


ful student of large-scale organizations 
—those complex social inventions which 
have done so much to shape and re- 
shape our lives. He brings to the study 
of organizational problems an unusual 
breadth of background. His initial train- 
ing as a sociologist at Columbia (PhD 
in 1947) was supplemented by a senior 


fellowship at the University of Chicago s. 


Law School, where he concentrated on 
the sociology of law, the study of job 
rights, and due process in modern in- 
dustry. His publications in the field of 
organization include The TVA and Grass 
Roots and The Organizational Weapon: 
Recently he has collaborated in the 
preparation of an undergraduate text i? 
sociology. He is now Professor of So- 
ciology at the University of California, 
at Berkeley. = 

Professor Selznick's major thesis J5 
sound and well argued. I do not think 
it is new to organizational research oF 
to social psychology. For its impact 0” 
business men we have Clarence B. Ra 
dall’s assertion in the foreword me 
“this book will broaden their intellectu? 
horizon.” 

Now let us look more closely at pH 
book’s contents and at their significan 
for psychologists. Dr. Selznick tells "7 


" 


2] 


ji his preface that "this essay outlines 
perspective for the study of leader- 
hip in administrative organizations," 
hd that "it was,writte in the convic- 

‘ion that more reflective, theoretical dis- 

cussion is needed to guide the gathering 
- of facts and the diagnosis of troubles." 
| “As a student of organization, I could 
A 


not agree more with the urgent need for 

such discussion. Leadership in Adminis- 
« tration does, indeed, contribute in some 
légree to satisfying this need. It is re- 
lective and it is studded with research- 
„able hypotheses. In this sense it is theo- 
retigg although it is not theoretical in 
he more formal sense of the word. We 
lo not encounter a set of precisely de- 
ined concepts, nor a full statement of 
"2 postulates and hypotheses. Nevertheless 

she main lines of thought are clear 
^ *bpugh. 


* 


W E begin with the assumption that 
j the. appropriate criteria of effectiveness 
are different for different echelons of an 
organization. At the lower levels, where 
ihe goals are typically handed down and 
the methods for their attainment speci- 
f. “fied by staff experts, the “logic of effi- 
Mes is applicable. At these levels it 


js appropriate to measure effectiveness 

in terms of the number of units pro- 

é duced with a given number of man 
hours and a given amount of material. 
] 7T, ais statement seems generally accu- 
te as a description of most industry, 
Although it tends to deprecate the crea- 
"ive cóntribution made at modest or- 
` ganizational levels, in spite of condi- 
| tions that tend to discourage originality 
f Pom^all except the professional origi- 


"fnatorg." a . 
| Dr. Selznick tells us, however, that 
logic of efficiency. loses force as 
we ascend in the organization. At the 
| yop thesappropriate criteria change: the 
h; lea jer is effective to the degree that he 
| “'gamprehends the organization as a whole 
M b Wi cofsext in which it exists. His 
lity N» and to adapt to changes 
in the contegt—a developing consumer 
| preferéhce. a “new legislative act. or a 
1 technological development, for example 
| —is much more important than his abil- 
ity ppberate efficiently in time-study 
NM Again, one can only agree. Cer- 


ti@nly the skills and capacities which we 
OA 


SN. g 


demand of leaders differ according to 
the place and function of the leader in 
the organization. 

The author emphasizes this general 
point of view by the use of a terminol- 
ogy which. while it falls strangely on 
the ears of psychologists, is employed 
consistently and to good purpose. When 
the executive has comprehended the new 
logic which is appropriate to his posi- 
tion, he becomes a statesman. His func- 
tions in the organization cease to be 
administrative management. and become 
institutional leadership. His organization, 
moreover, ceases to be merely a "lean. 
no-nonsense system" and becomes an in- 
stitution—that is to say, it is a "natu- 
ral product of social needs and pres- 
sures—a responsive, adaptive organism." 
Selznick is fond of these dichotomies. 
He is not misled, however, into confus- 
ing his ideal types with the complex 
forms encountered among ongoing or- 
ganizations, and he warns his reader re- 
peatedly against making such errors. In 
the same paragraph in which he pro- 
poses categorization into organizations 
and institutions, he tells us that, “while 
an extreme case may closely approach 
either an ‘ideal’ organization or an ‘ideal’ 
institution, most living associations re- 
sist so easy a classification. They are 
complex mixtures of both designed and 
responsive behavior." 


I HAVE said that the book offers a num- 
ber of researchable hypotheses. These 
are sometimes stated as such. but more 
often they are presented as conclusions. 
with anecdotal or case-study material 
offered in evidence. For example. there 
is the hypothesized relationship between 
stages of organizational growth and per- 
sonnel changes. The presumption is that, 
as an organization moves through sev- 
eral rather well-defined stages of growth, 
it encounters changed external require- 
ments. The effort to meet these with 
appropriate internal changes is likely to 
require a major turnover of leadership. 
in order to get rid of people who sym- 
bolize the old order and are incapable 
of adapting to new ideas and require- 
ments. The history of the Ford Motor 
Company during the long era of the first 
Henry. and the shorter history of the 
United Auto Workers are well told in 
support of this thesis. 


Another of Selznick's major hypothe- 
ses deals with the much-debated issue 
of centralization and decentralization. 
He uses the case of General Motors to 
document the interesting notion that any 
re-orientation in organizational goals is 
likely to require a period of centraliza- 
tion, but that this same period creates 
the conditions for successful decentrali- 
zation, primarily by training a group 
of executives who have internalized the 
new ways of doing things and who will 
continue—independently, as it were—to 
make decisions as the headquarters group 
would want them made. 


T stm UP, Professor Selznick does a 
good job of making available to business- 
men some of the organizational wisdom 
which has been accumulating through so- 
cial research. For the researcher, the 
book offers a summary of many things 
which he knows, as well as a number of 
stimulating and broadly testable propo- 
sitions about organizations. I suppose it 
is less than surprising that a psycholo- 
gist, reading a sociological work, should 
feel that his own discipline is being 
either criticized unduly or ignored un- 
deservedly. If so. I succumbed to the 
inevitable from time to time as I read 
Leadership in Administration. The de- 
scription of organizations as open sys- 
tems, the interaction between means and 
ends, the process of internalization of 
organizational goals by key people—all 
were familiar through lines of research 
which received only scant recognition. 
Dr. Selznick, I think, tends to treat so- 
cial psychology merely as part of the 
armamentarium of management. As he 
puts it at one point, "problems of mis- 
understanding and false perception. in- 
sofar as they spring from interpersonal 
relations, may be dealt with by manage- 
ment engineers who have learned their 
social psychology. Such problems arise 
continuously in any organization, and do 
not necessarily require the attention of 
leadership." All in all. I welcome this 
book and commend Dr. Selznick for 
wing it. I hope that others who are 
studying organizations will follow his in- 
Junction to write reflectively and theo- 
retically, for the guidance of research 
and the deeper underst 


à anding of organi- 
zational life. 


Talking Properly 
about Perceiving 


Roderick M. Chisholm 


Perceiving: A Philosophical Study. 
Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
1957. Pp. xi + 203. $2.75. 


Reviewed by Lewis E. HAHN 


who is Professor of Philosophy and 
Chairman of the Department of Phi- 
losophy at Washington University in 
St. Louis. He has long been interested 
in this problem for he has written A 
Contextualistic Theory of Perception 
(Univ. Calif. Publ. Philos., 1942, vol, 
22), Neutral, Indubitable Sense-Data as 
the Starting Point for Theories of Pes- 
ception (J. Philos., 1939, 36, 589-600), 
and Psychological Data and Philosophi- 


cal Theory of Perception (J. Philos., 
1942, 39, 296-301), 


aonar the problems of per- 
ception have been formulated in 


terms of a metaphysical theory which 
set up, and, an external 


m, according to 
a of perception or 


‘appearances’ or ‘sen- 
Sations’—to the ‘external’ physical world, 
making Sure that the inner subjective 
data correspond to the real external 
things, 

Professor. Chisholm, who 
Harvard With su 
asse, Williams, 
as been si 


studied at 
ch philoso. 


from this World 
accepting some 
75) and discuss 
tion Without intr 


view, but he 
Of its 


experience, or acquaintance. He is pri- 
marily concerned not with showing the 
place of perception within the concep- 
tual framework of this or any other 
philosophical System but rather largely 
with properly minding our language in 
talking. about perception—how to talk 
about perceiving in Ways adequate to 
what we know or want to say about 
it, showing that these special ways of 
speaking do not give rise to the tradi- 
tional puzzles, and pointing out how the 
latter arise from inconsistencies and am- 
biguities in our more usual ways of 
speaking. 

For example. he prefers saying "I 
sense painfully” to saying “I have a 
pain" or “I experience a pain," for the 
first locution avoids some puzzles about 
'other minds; such as whether another 
berson can experience my pains. Simi- 
larly “S senses red with respect to x” is 
preferable to “S senses 
of x," for the latter 
that appearances are special objects and 
raises questions about their relations to 
the surfaces of physical things. The au- 
thor also notes that we are commiting 
the sense-datum fallacy if, from *He 
sees a boat,” we infer “He sees an ap- 
pearance.” Chisholm's critiques of older 
usages are penetrating, his Proposed 
Ways of talking have much to recom- 
mend them, and he does indeed avoid 
many traditional difficulties, 


a red appearance 
wording suggests 


Meen of the difficulty in talking 
Properly about Perceiving arises from 
the fact that “if we are to express all 
we know about Perceiving, we must give 
certain words a use which no words 
need to have when we are merely ex. 
pressing the conclusions of Physics and 
the natural Sciences" ang "most of the 
philosophical questions 
are usually formulated 
physicalistic 


about Perceiving 
in these ‘non- 
5 and locutions” (p. 


as possible, 
er, he holds that 
f perceiving re- 
nphysicalistic types of 
adequate discussion of 


"d. more): (1) ebistemic 
Istinctiy ely Cognitive) locutions to en 
able us to Say wh: 


Say using 


?, evident, Perceive, 


unreasonable, and. see; (2) a locutio 
corresponding to a noncomparative us 
of the word appear; and (3) an intey 
tional term like believe or assume. 


I, his discussion of what he calls th 
ethics of belief. Professor Chisholm pro 
poses definitions of some basic epistemit 
terms, using an undefined epistemic lo 
cution which permits him to say thal 
some propositions are more acceptable 
or worthy of belief than others, and 
then goes on to discuss, with illumi- 
nating parallels from moral philosophy; 
problems connected with finding criteria 
for applying “adequate evidence” and 
other epistemic terms, For example, he 
defines at the outset the locution “S per- 
ceives something to have such and such. 
a characteristic" as follows: * "There 5 
something that S perceives to be f 
means: there is an x which is f and 
which appears in some way to S; S 
lakes x to be f; and S has adequate 
evidence for the proposition that x is f 
(p. 3) and proceeds to an explanation, 
of the key terms. He notes significant 
similarities between cognitive appraisals 
such as “We do not have 
dence for believing that 
acteristics are inherited” and moral ap- 
praisals like “Stealing js wicked” of 
“We ought to forgive our enemies,’ 
none of which as an appraisal seems to 
him either true or false, In discussing. 
evidence or knowledge he tries to de- 
scribe the conditions for adequate evi- 
dence without using epistemic terms: 
and as he uses terms it is possible for 
him to maintain that "if a man thinks 
he perceives a thing to have certain 
Sensible Characteristics, he thereby has 
adequate evidence for believing that the 
thing has those characteristics” (p. or: 
Particularly interesting in his RECO 
of the objects of perception is his ara 
ment of secondary qualities, sensing g 
being-appeared-to, and the pau 
and nonpropositional senses of T 
ing. His definitions of the latter pe 
the virtue of avoiding the thesis en 
What people perceive are light pne 
retinal images, parts of the brain, a 
ways of appearing. His book affords 
fresh, 


adequate evi- 
acquired char- 


‘ Š j ivin£ | 
interesting analysis of perce | 


;cholo- 
Which both philosophers and psyche | 


gists may read with profit. 


| 


David P. Ausubel 


"ton, 1958. Pp. xiv + 650. $12.00. 


| Dr. Barker is Professor of Psychology 
; 


i at the University of Kansas and has for 


c yaavior of children and its development. 


a long time interested himself in the be- 


His friends regard him as a pessimist 


| 
i 


Í 


4 


| because he sighs so deeply over the 


plethora of words and ipse dixits, di- 

vorced from fact and observation, which 

fill the writings in his special field. He 

himself has recently been after facts, 

rrxamining child behavior in Leyburn, 
Y ‘Yorkshire, and in Oskaloosa, Kansas, in 
order to compare the behavior systems 
of the British and American child. He 
has been editor of Child Behavior and 
Development (McGraw-Hill, 1943) and 
author of One Boy's Day (Harper, 
1951) and Midwest and Its Children 
(Row, Peterson, 1955). 


N this volume Dr. Ausubel has un- 
dertaken a difficult task, namely, 
an advanced, comprehensive, theoretical 
treatment of the multitudinous facts 
about the development of behavior in 
homo sapiens, He has written for gradu- 
ate students, research workers, and col- 
lege teachers. Almost every one of those 
for whom the book is intended must 
have wished for precisely this kind of 
book. Unfortunately, however—so it 
seems to me—the goal of this effort is 
beyond the reach of Dr. Ausubel or of 
any one else at the present time. The 
crucial difficulty is that the require- 
ments of adequate scientific theory can- 
noL now be met in this corner of psy- 
chology. 
The prospective users of the book are 
highly conscious of the requirements of 
b decisis Scientific theory. They know, 
and Dr. Ausubel the 


knows, about 


Middle Ground on Child 
Development 


Theory and Problems of Child Development. New York: Grune & Strat- 


Reviewed by Rocer G. BARKER 


virtues of the hypothetico-deductive 
method, the necessity of operationism, 
the sin of speculation, the evils of 
a priori principles, and the indispensa- 
bility of conceptual rigor; yet sophisti- 
cation regarding theory cannot save any 
of us from primitive thinking about the 
development of children, now or in the 
immediate future. When any problem is 
on the frontier of knowledge, thinking 
about it is bound to be primitive. That 
is true whether the thinker be a four- 
year-old child or an adult genius. Aris- 
totle proposed some inadequate theories 
of biological reproduction; and he did 
it, in some degree, for the same rea- 
sons that young children today have 
primitive notions about reproduction; 
his cognitive world, like theirs, did not 
and could not include the facts of 
micro-organisms and the principles of 
meiosis. At the frontiers of knowledge 
where so much research functions, the 
cognitive field is, ipso facto, restricted. 
For this reason intellectual discovery 
must be cast in different and, in a way, 
in more primitive modes of thought 
than intellectual verification which has 
received so much attention from phi- 
losophers and theoreticians of science. 
On the scientific front lines, we have to 
solve problems before we are able to 
do so. That is what makes science so 
difficult, and so different from the pic- 
ture painted by those who do not par- 
ticipate in it themselves but study its 
final written products. Most problems of 
child development are on the scientific 
frontier at the present time and cannot 
be dealt with in theoretically sophisti- 
cated ways. 

Under these circumstances, what can 


Davin P. AUSUBEL 
Ohope Beach, New Zealand 


à book on child development theory 
provide for those to whom it is ad- 
dressed and how does the present book 
measure up to these possibilities? The 
undertaking, despite its inherent difficul- 
ties. doubtless offers an opportunity for 
producing a good and useful book. 

Dr. Ausubel is Professor of Educa- 
tional Psychology at the University of 
Illinois, and is on the staff of the Bu- 
reau of Educational Research. He is a 
psychologist and a psychiatrist, 


y» book might, I should think, 
justifiably be expected to present a 
complete exhibit of the crucial issues 
in the field. Primitive theorizing is no 
handicap here. On the frontier, primi- 
tive or even false theories can effec- 
tively draw attention to a good prob- 
lem. Children provide psychology with 
its most versatile subjects and most 
varied problems. This book, however, 
covers only a part—an important part 
—of child psychology, Being similar in 
important respects to rats and college 
students, children are suitable subjects 
for the investigation of general psycho- 
logical problems. Being different in 
Other respects from these and other 
laboratory standbys, they 


) y are crucial 
subjects for problems of comparative 
Psychology, 


y But in one respect they are 
unique: over the years, Children. be- 
come human adults (the crowning glory 
of our Science), while rats never cease 


if 


to be rats. and college students are so 
close to adults it is often difficult to see 
any difference; perhaps they even are 
adults. In any case here is a special 
value of children for psychology, for 
only in them can this all-important 
transformation be effectively studied. 
Theory and Problems of Child Develop- 
ment is addressed exclusively to this 
problem. 

Within this area. the book covers a 
lot of ground. We find a brief history 
of points of view regarding develop- 
ment, a survey of methods of investi- 
gating the development of behavior, a 
review of evidence concerning the genic 
and environmental regulation of devel- 
opment, a description of the course of 
development in the prenatal and neo- 
natal periods, a description of develop- 
ment at later ages, with special refer- 
ence to intelligence, perception, cogni- 
tion, language, physique, motor abilities, 
values, emotion, and the ego. and a 
consideration of special influences on 

development originating with peers. par- 
ents, and the larger culture, Theory and 
Problems of Child Development is com- 
prehensive in its Coverage of problems, 
data, and contributors. Over four hun- 
dred different persons are cited in the 
index, Those most frequently mentioned 
are indicative of the book's emphasis: 
the top fifteen, with number of cita- 
tions, are: Arnold Gesell (24), 
Dennis (15), A, T. Jersild (15 
Piaget (12), Margaret Mead 
M. B. McGraw (11), L: B. Ames 
Nancy Bayley (10), I. L. Child (10), 
Sigmund Freud (10). R. J. Havighurt 
(10), Mary Shirley (10), A. L. Baldwin 
(9), Clyde Kluckhohn (9), H. M. 
Schiff (9). A few well-known contribu- 
poe knowledge of child develop- 
Binet, Stan Ieee missing : Alfred 
fias. Sker - Rr Kurt Koffka, Wil- 

: A. R. Stolz 


Wayne 
), Jean 
(LI, 
(10), 


PRS of this book 

: à ox might al 
believe, rightly expect to find * 4. 
tive, evaluative Survey in whi yia 


futile ones. Hopefulness and excitement 
about new discoveries and promising 
possibilities are not amiss in a new 
country. Here the book is less success- 
ful. The shortcoming is partly a matter 
of its organization and exposition. One 
has to dig into long and loosely organ- 
ized chapters, sections, and sentences to 
find the important and promising issues. 
"There is little excitement. It is charac- 
teristic that the book eschews figures 
and tables as "serving more to simulate 
an atmosphere of scientific precision 
than to facilitate genuine conceptual 
understanding." It is probably true that 
a long essay is more befitting the 
Zeitgeist of child development than 
formulae and diagrams (though not 
tables); but it is unfortunate that the 
author did not take the lead here and 
help to rescue child development from 
its own unaccented sweep of words and 
numbers. In Floyd Allport's language, 
child development is presented here as 
largely ongoings with few events; its 
Structure is, unfortunately, faint in this 
picture. And this absence of accent 
Seems to me to be the greatest exposi- 
tory weakness of the book, The front 
lines of science are not smooth, and a 
book about them should clearly repre- 
sent, again in Allport’s terms. their en- 
counters and junction points. 

At this stage in the game, one might 
expect to be confronted at every point 
in this book with empirical reality—as 
it is known today. Herein lies the great 
opportunity of preliminary theories and 
generalizations. Their close connection 
with relevant facts provides the even- 
tual sources for correcting or repudiat- 
ing them. The volume has its good and 
its bad features in this respect. It is em- 
pirically oriented, Statements 
ously documented 
literature. The data 
ever, are not usually 
in very abbre 
little referenc 
read: 


are gener- 
references to 
themselves, how- 
reported, or only 
viated form, and there is 
€ to critical data. Thus we 
“Six main categories of distinct 
and stable individual differences have 
been identified in infants during the 
early months of life. These may be 
grouped as follows: (a) placidity and 
irritability 300. (h activit level and 
distribution of activity 27. 9.907 (ey 


tone, length and vi Soe 

: a vi T 

ing 29, 41, 90. fa) Eorousness of cry- 
; 


tolerance of frustra- 


with 


tion or discomfort and reaction to stress 


ituations and over-stimulation 27) zs. #% 
idee ' (pp. 112f). The sefi 


ous student will have to do much li- 
brary work to discover if Ausubel's in- 
terpretations are justified. It may be 
asking too much of a present-day sur- 
veyor, but we can hope for the day 
when we can get the facts without tak- 


ing them in ungraded wholesale lots. 


Finally, those to whom this book is 
addressed might expect to find not 
but 
principles, generalizations, suggestions, 


theory in the technical sense, 


hunches, questions, and problems to 
stimulate and free them rather than to 


inhibit and restrict them. Theory and 


Problems of Child Development is full 
of generalizations which lie close to 
data; they are Dr. Ausubel's interpreta- 
tions and extrapolations of particular 
research findings; e.g., "both poor and 
wealthy children tend to identify with 
the middle class; the poor overrate 
their parents’ financial status and the 
rich underrate it; t7 "mesomorphic 
(muscular) boys enjoy the reputation 
among their fellows of being ‘real boys: 
daring. leaders, good at games. and 
grown-up, whereas ectomorphic 0 
have the reputation of being bashful, 
submissive and unhappy."*" The expla- 
nations of these ‘empirical laws’ are 
usually in terms of very fragmente 
theories which are almost as close t 
the data as the generalizations then 
selves. There are practically no concep” 
tually vigorous hypotheses backed by ? 
well-developed theoretical structure an 
issuing in testable predictions. Never" 
theless this dearth should not be cis 
couraging, for it is just inevitable. ib 
book gives a true picture of the science 
Which cross at the point called chill 
development, It is my guess that the 
theories and generalizations which DE 
Ausubel endorses come as close to p 
median of current academic points en 
view regarding child development as i 
is likely to find today, we have here ?! 
authentic, contemporary picture. «cally 
The book would be better didactic? : 
if it made clear that the current M 
of child development displayed is codi 
doubtedly temporary. It should be P?" 
sible to provide insight into the presen d 
undeveloped state of child develop™® a 
theory and problems without conde?" 


| 


boys | 


ing it and invoking impossible stand- 
ards. There is an important difference 
between a book which provides this 
(wareness and one, such as this, which 
marks out a good, sane middle road 
among the possible theories, concepts 
and methods of child development, but 
does little to locate this road with re- 
spect to other possible and eventually 
better ones. 


T 
JTs general, Theory and Problems of 


j Child Development has the virtues and 
© limitations of an excellent guide's com- 
ji mentary during a swift tour of a re- 
| gion rich in major and minor landmarks. 
| We learn a lot, we feel that we have 


Stanley Cobb 


been on quite a trip, and we do not get 
lost. Yet we do not have our bearings. 
This characteristic of the book has pre- 
sented the reviewer with difficulties. A 
commentary on a commentary is likely 
to be as thin as the mullah’s soup of the 
soup of the bones of the rabbit four 
days after the feast. 

With this guidebook in hand, and a 
reference library close by, or even a sin- 
gle fact book like Carmichael's Manual 
of Child Psychology, the amateur ex- 
plorer will be able to find his way about 
in this frontier region. It is unfortu- 
nate that Ausubel’s book is so expen- 
sive a guide; even in 1958, $12.00 is a 
lot of money to pay for such a rapid 
conducted tour. 


Man’s 


Brain and Behavior 


f Foundations of Neuropsychiatry. (6th ed.) Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins, 


1958. Pp. ix + 313. $5.00. 


Reviewed by LEONARD CARMICHAEL 


Dr. Carmichael, Secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution in Washington, ear- 
lier for a long time President of Tufts 
College, always the productive psycholo- 
gist, has long had for special interests 
physiological psychology, prenatal de- 
velopmental psychology, and postnatal 
human psychology. He is a recent au- 
thor of Basic Psychology (Random 
House, 1957; CP, Aug. 1957, 2, 203- 
205) and reviewed for CP Ronald 
Fletcher’s Instinct in Man (June 1958, 


3, 161f.). 


LEXANDER Pope's couplet, ' “Tis with 
our judgments as our watches, 
None go just alike, yet each believes 
his own,’ applies to the variety of mod- 
ern scientific approaches to the under- 
standing of human nature. If a statisti- 
cal average of watches gives more re- 
liable time than one alone, then the 
present volume should not be neglected 
by those who are interested in under- 
standing the present-day study of men- 


tal life, even though they themselves 
carry quite different timepieces. 

Stanley Cobb is Bullard Emeritus 
Professor of Neuropathology in the Har- 
vard Medical School. He is also Con- 
sultant to the Massachusetts General 
Hospital, the Boston City Hospital, and 
the Children's Hospital of Boston. He 
is a past president of four notable so- 
cieties, the American Neurological As- 
sociation, the Association for Research 
in Nervous and Mental Diseases, the 
American Association of Neuropathol- 
ogy, and the Psychosomatic Society. He 
is internationally known for his publi- 
cations and as a teacher of inspiring 
power. 

The present book is the sixth revised 
and enlarged edition of his work for- 
merly known as A Preface to Nervous 
Disease. The author points out that, 
since the previous edition which ap- 
peared in 1952, so many advances have 
taken place in neurology that a large 
part of the book had to be rewritten 


In the present edition special emphasis 
is given to feedback, to the central 
modulation of sensory perception, and 
to the way these new conceptions have 
changed our understanding of reflexes 
and what the author well calls the 
"physiology of perception." Neurochem- 
istry is given an important place in the 
volume because, in the author's view, 
this subject is now revolutionizing neu- 
ropathology. Special notice is also given 
in this edition to MacLean's work on 
the visceral brain or limbic system and 
to the investigations of Magoun and 
others on the reticular formation. 


| m— the book is written 
to provide practitioners and students of 
medicine with the facts and correlations 
needed to understand what the author 
calls *the simpler workings of the cen- 
tral nervous system." He adds, however, 
"In truth little more than these simple 
mechanisms is thoroughly understood, 
and even some of these are still con- 
troversial.” 

He points out that in his opinion 
many sciences can be schematized as 
pyramids. The apex of each is philoso- 
phy and the base is made up of the 
more exact sciences in which measur- 
able data are used. The pyramid mak- 
ing up psychiatry is illustrated in the 
accompanying figure. In this diagram 
of psychiatry “the mental sciences lie 
above the void, indicating that they are 
as yet only feebly supported by the 
fundamental sciences.” It is in this void 
that the author says that research will 
be required for many years in order that 


eurology \Experimental 
Psycholog 


Psventarry's Pyramip 


ime 


block after block of fact may be built 
up to explain observations and to sup- 
port or refute the theories now promul- 
gated in psychiatry and psychoanalysis. 

The part of the book that deals with 
general problems of anatomy and physi- 
ology emphasizes the concept of reverb- 
erating circuits within the central nerv- 
ous system as given in the work of 
Forbes, Kubie, and Lorento de Nó. 
Here the mathematical and neurologi- 
cal work of Wiener and of McCulloch 
is considered. Throughout the entire 
present volume the old idea of an essen- 
tially static nervous system of the 
switchboard type is abandoned in favor 
of a view that emphasizes dynamic ac- 
tivity and makes the old stimulus-re- 
sponse concept of psychology seem, as 
the author says, “naive indeed.” 

An admirable chapter on functional 
localization in the cerebral cor 
together much recent work 
significance to 
psychology. Thi 


tex brings 
that is of 
any serious student of 


s analysis leads into a 
carefully worked out consideration of 


consciousness as a function of the or- 
ganism in action. Sleep is discussed in 
these terms, and so is “clinical uncon- 
sciousness.” In discussing the latter con- 
cept, Dr. Cobb points out that Freud’s 
unbewust means “unbeknown” or “for- 
gotten,” not unconscious in the sense of 
a complete “blackout.” His discussion 
of association and of symbolization is 


also especially interesting to the psy- 
chologist, 


I author dismisses the current dis- 


tinction between function, 
Nervous dise 
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SraANLEY Conn 
Dissecting the brain of a herring gull 


Recent advances in the understanding 
of cerebral circulation. cerebral-spinal 
fluid, epilepsy, and pain are presented. 
Some of the author's observations con- 
cerning formal Psychology are interest- 
ing. He speaks of the fact that much of 
PSychology is in reality a study of the 
Physiology of the Sense-organs. To him 
neurology deals with the reception and 
integration of Sense impressions within 
the central nervous system and with 
reflex and more complex responses to 
such stimulation, “The study of sym- 
bolization brings one to the border land 
where neurology and psychology meet 
in the field of language.” 

The reviewer wonders if the author 
has yet worked through to his own 
satisfaction a definition of the word 
Stimulus that will be fully useful to 
him in expounding his own clear, mo- 
nistic theory of an active organism ex- 
isting in an environment. For example, 
Dr. Cobb Says, "Experiments with hyp- 
nosis prove that even in one's most 
alert moments innumerable stimuli do 


stimulus to a present, physically meas- 
urable, external energy that activates à 4 
receptor organ, he might be able to 
handle some of these problems wit 
less danger of ambiguity. 

Any psychologist who has not re- ^ 
viewed the important advances that 
neurology has made in this decade cang 
not fail to be enlightened by reading 
the pages of this book. The author i 
à master teacher of modern neuropsy- A 
chiatry and a true medical philosophes d 


Y 


Nova Veteris Sunt 


Addenda 


Jan Bakoš (Ed. and trans.) | 


5a 

Psychologie d'Ibn Sina (Avicenne) y 
d'après son oeuvre Aš-Sifa'. 
Prague: Editions de l'Académie | 
Tchécoslovaque des Sciences, 1956. | 
Pp. ix + 245. 24,15 Kes. | 


Reviewed by Noii Marlous ' 

Yo 

who, because of his many professions 4 

activities, is well known to all who n | 
Canadian psychology. Father Maillow 

founded the Department of Psychology | 
in the Université de Montréal, Le Con 

tre d'Orientation for child guidance i" | 

Montreal, and Montreals Centre de | 
Recherches en Relations Humaines. ge 
is Professor of Psychology at the Unt 
versité and has published many papers 

on educational, dynamic, and religious | 


bsychology, on personality. theory and 

psychopathology. He is an ardent wit | 
liever in the continuity of the n | 
with the past, and CP accepted his eae 4 
for this review: Let the new be adde | 
to the old. | 


NLIKE biology, medicine, and os 

natural sciences, psychology ud 
dom takes pride in its long history. Es 
prompt to proclaim that its birth to ed 
place in our age of science, only i 
few decades ago. The fear of being e 
minded of its philosophical descent dis 
most inevitably evokes the bashful em 
nial of a generally ignored past. ane f 
the task of presenting to contempor y 
Psychologists a textbook written ee 
a thousand years ago has become à 


2d 


3X, 


concerting one. Amazingly, nevertheless, 
one must regard it as a timely one, for, 
al over the world, scientists are dis- 
playing an intense scholarly activity in 
celebrating the milennium of a genius, 
who has made a tremendous contribu- 
tion to psychology. ‘ 

It is well known that, in devoting the 
sixth book of his monumental work, 
AS-Sifa (The Cure), to the considera- 
tion of psychological problems, Avicenna 

f has exerted a deep and lasting influence 
on all the great scholastic thinkers of 
_ the Middle Ages, for many of them 
found there a powerful incentive for 
writing original commentaries on Aris- 
totle’s De Anima and elaborating an 
ethics, based on an empirical and dy- 


namic conception of human nature 


j Father than on legalistic formalism. In 


those days no one pretended to become 
a moralist without first acquiring a pro- 
found knowledge of psychology. 


D URING the twelfth century, the par- 


tial transcription of the As vifa, made 
by Gundissalinus, fostered the wide dis- 
semination of Avicenna’s ideas and 
helped to perpetuate their influence on 
traditional scholastic thought; but now 
the time has come for a more thorough 
Scrutiny of the authentic sources, and 
Bakoš’ new edition and translation rep- 
resent a small part of the enormous 
Work undertaken by a whole team of 
Scholars to provide us with a well-estab- 
lished text and a correct version. The 
reader who is not familiar with ancient 
terminology will also find well-docu- 
mented notes, that clarify the more ob- 
Scure passages of the text. 

Unversed in Arabic, the reviewer can- 
not check the accuracy of the French 
translation, which to him frequently ap- 
pears awkward and bumpy. It is his im- 
‘pression that the translation could be 
vastly improved. The evident effort to 
follow the Arabic text closely has led 
the author to sacrifice elegance and even 
clarity to a somewhat compulsive ver- 
batim reconstruction, one which entails 
the multiplication of cumbersome pa- 
rentheses and makes the reading tire- 


Some. 

Since the translator's intention con- 
sited merely in editing the authentic 
text of Avicenna and in making a scien- 


tific translation for the use of modern 
scholars, he can hardly be reproached 
for restricting his introduction to a nar- 
row and sketchy historical perspective. 
He might have aroused greater interest 
for this transcending work if, with the 
help of the abundant recent literature 
on the subject, he had attempted to 
offer a meaningful and provocative de- 
scription of the insightful approach then 
used for the study of psychological phe- 
nomena. Here, perhaps, he would have 
found a nice opportunity to display the 
creative performance of what Avicenna 
has called the “holy intellect." Never- 
theless he helped us to realize that, with 
the development of interest in and con- 
cern with the dynamic interpretation of 
behavior, we can no longer afford to 
ignore the points of view and findings of 
our gigantic ancestors. 

Certain assertions made by the author 
would require some further qualification. 
For example, anyone who has read the 
text carefully will find it hard to agree 
that it contains no significant traces of 
Platonic or Neo-Platonic influence. Simi- 
larly, it would seem to be going too far 
to say that Avicenna wrote the earlier 
Aš-Šijā uninfluenced by his personal 
point of view which he finds it proper 
to explicate in his later Mantig al- 
īn. Although he remarks that 
ijā was written especially for 
those who were fond of the peripatetic 
doctrines, the historians are nevertheless 
in general agreement that the Mantiq al- 
masrigiyin does not reveal any new 
line of thought, albeit it may have been 
written in a more personal vein. 

A mere look at the table of contents 
would allow the contemporary scientist 
to realize that, with very few modifica- 
tions, it might well serve to describe the 
materials included in our present-day 
textbooks. It is certainly beyond the 
scope of this short review to define the 
various perspectives in which the same 
subject matter is being treated by an- 
cient and modern thinkers. Nevertheless 
we may at least express the hope that 
the editing of these important docu- 
ments of the past and their translation 
into modern languages will lead to the 
revision of many judgments of simple 
terms as well as to the building up of 
a more comprehensive and penetrating 
psychological synthesis. 


Educators’ 
Orthopsychiatry 


Morris Krugman (Ed.) 


Orthopsychiatry and the School. 
New York: American Orthopsy- 
chiatric Association, 1958. Pp. xii 
+ 265. $4.00. 


Reviewed by BERTHA M. LUCKEY 


who organized the Psychological Service 
of the Cleveland Public Schools forty 
years ago and has directed the Service 
ever since. 


T American Orthopsychiatric As- 
sociation has long been interested 
in the multidiscipline approach to the 
areas of human growth and adjustment. 
They early recognized that man was so 
complex that no one discipline had all 
the answers but needed the ‘know-how’ 
from many different ones. At first, there 
was little attention given to the school 
setting, but recently more and more 
speeches and reports have been pre- 
sented at the annual meetings where the 
school personnel have been included as 
a member of the team. 

Orthopsychiatry and the School is a 
selection of papers and symposia which 
will be of special interest to the edu- 
cator. As is always true where there is 
a long list of contributors, the articles 
vary in points of view and readability, 
This is especially a problem where the 
contributions, to be fully understood, 
may need a wider knowledge of the the- 
ory and concepts of a given area. 

R is fortunate that with such diverse 
material, Morris Krugman was selected 
as the editor. His wide experience as an 
educator and as a member of an ortho- 
ig ton enables him to speak 

: i ps. He has prefaced each 
article with a short comment on the con- 
mr e ea a 

l ucator as he studies the 
material. 


The organization and selection of the 
material is excellent and the book will 
make a real contribution to this im- 
portant new field in education. It can 
be studied with Profit by those in ad- 


il 


ministration and those planning for our 
schools of the future. While it does not 
provide any quick or easy solutions, it 
does, nevertheless. open up new ave- 
nues of thought. 


The Human 
Motive in Religion 


Peter A. Bertocci 


Religion as Creative Insecurity. 
New York: Association Press, 1958. 
Pp. 128. $2.50. 


Reviewed by DoxALD SNvoc 


who is chairman of the Department of 
Psychology at Oswego Teachers College 
of the State University of New York. 
In his early traning he was influ- 
enced by R. H. Wheeler and E. A. Bott 
and his primary interests now 
phenomenology, comparative psychology, 
and anthropology—though he would wish 
it said that his primary interest is psy- 
chology, for he has resisted specializa- 
tion as much as one can in these days of 


accumulating special facts, concepts, and 
words, 


are in 


Dresoronsss claim all human be- 

avior and experience as their field 
but in one part of the field they walk 
gingerly or not at all, Among the 8542 
books and articles listed in 1956 in the 
Subject-index of Psychological Abstracts 
only 33 dealt with religion whereas the 
list of references for the Rorschach Test. 
beginning 9n the same page, totaled 122. 


reasons for the failure 
of the major areas of 
vith Psychological con. 
s: idity 
appropriate Micra "roma 
The American Psychol, 
written on religion have, as a rule, bi 
men of high personal and Professi E 
prestige, T) hey have ome 


religion until they 


tion, they have treated the topic with- 
out threatening or annoying anyone. 
Peter A. Bertocci, Borden Parker 
Browne Professor of Philosophy at Bos- 
ion University fits most of these specifi- 
cations. He is a psychologist of standing. 
now in his sixth year of teaching the 
psychology and philosophy of religion in 
an institution identified with the Ameri- 
can Protestant tradition. His book. how- 
ever, breaks ground in two ways. It is 
an attempt to apply the concepts of hu- 
man nature and motivation, inherent in 
phenomenological and transactional psy- 
chology, to problems of Christian the- 
ology, and what he says will annoy some 
readers, particularly those who regard 
religion as an inexpensive tranquilizer, 
Three of the questions Bertocci asks 


are of particular interest to psycholo- 
gists: 


1. What experiences in human life make 
living worthwhile? 

2. What is the function of religion? 

3. How can people live together? 


In answering the first question he 
Comes out for growth and creativity. 
Creativity is thus equated with good, 
and he has an eloquent section on the 
evils of basing religion, society, or edu- 
cation on the assumption that the basic 
need is for security. Man, by his nature, 
can be happy only when he is growing 
and creative, and we can live in har- 
mony with others, enhancing our own 
creativity, only by enlarging their op- 
Portunities for creativity. 

Religious experience. which Bertocci 
defines as experience of a Presence, i 
good because it enables the individu 
experience and sh 


S 


al to 
are God's creativity. 


"bs AUTHOR'S point of view is con- 
sistently phenomenological and lies in 
an area roughly bounded by Gordon All- 
port, Cantril, Maslow, and Rogers. The 
individual's goals are experiences and 
feelings, Each experience is a function 
of the total field of experience. As a re- 
sult, differences in religious belief are 


able result of indi- 


rtocci's unequivocal 
After wobbling on 
àm convinced that 


this is the only tenable assumption in 
à phenomenological system. Considering 
the individual as an individual, without 
breaking him into subsystems, he does 
indeed select his experiences, thus build- 
ing his own personality. The fact that 
his selections are based upon selections i 
he has made in his past is beside the | 
point. | 


Bertocci's adoption of creativity as 
the ultimate human need has led him | 
to a number of delightful insights. He 
gives, for example, an excellent discus-^ 
sion of parent-child relations and argues 
persuasively that the ‘need for love’ is 
not a ‘need to be loved’ but a ‘need to | 
love.’ The various problems of religious 
doctrine similarly are handled in ways 
that are consistent with the psychologi- | 
cal point of view. | 

It is doubtless true, nevertheless, that [ 
readers who are primarily interested in 
psychology will be put off by the fact | 
that Bertocci himself is primarily inter- 
ested in religious problems. It seems B | 
the reviewer that while this is the only | 
psychology which will fit his tdi. | 
other religions, including humanism, W! 
fit this psychology. Bertocci's assump- 
tion that man is the product of a spe- 
cial creation, the only animal with free 
will, does not accord with my biases 0T 
my experiences in the animal labora- | 
tory. From what we know of compara’ 
tive psychology it seems more reason 
able to put the threshold of conscious 
ness, free will, and our insatiable need 
for self-enhancement, seli-actualization: 
self-worth, creativity or what you will 
at that point in evolution where an an | 
mal develops distance receptors and with 
them the need to deal with objects at 3 | 
distance (and consequently in the e j 
ture) and a need to select the parts 0 
its environment to which it will respond. 
Consciousness, from this point of view: $ 
being an emergent consequent of thè | 
organizational properties of protoplasm | 
the postulation of a special fiat to ET 
plain human nature becomes unneces 
sary. 


UJ 
be i 
; to 
Men must not allow themselves 5 e 
swayed by their moods, believing ii é 
i ^ d another at 0 WP, 
thing at one moment and a 
other, 


an | 


— RrpTRAND RUSS 


BrEHAVIO(U)R 


f puo is the new word. Psychol- 


ogy is still around and important, 
but, if you are anxious to give an im- 
pression of up-to-date styling, you work 
Behavior into the name of your book, 
journal, institute, center, laboratory, or 
symposium, Thus 1958 witnessed the 
start of two journals that deal with be- 
havior, a brand new one and a reor- 
ganized one. And they represent the 
new excitements on the two behavior- 
cathected continents—Skinnerianism in 
America and ethology abroad. 
The Skinnerians produce the Journal 


y of the Experimental Analysis of Be- 


havior, Vol. I, No. 1 in January 1958, 
four times a year “at least,” executive 
editor C, B. Ferster, with a supporting 
board of 15 young (except for Skinner 
and Keller) enthusiastic (including Skin- 
ner and Keller) editors, plus two en- 
thusiastic hard-working non-PhD wives 
of these behavior-oriented neopsycholo- 
gists. It is a young in-group with lots of 
steam, driven by its need to get its re- 
search out into public in spite of traffic 
jams in the established journals. CP, 
the old graybeard, keeps thinking of 
John Elliotson bursting out with the 
Zoist in 1843 for similar reasons. He 
was the “crazy” chap who believed both 
in hypnosis and in the use of the stetho- 
scope, the newfangled French device. 
Who are these 16 young men publish- 
ing the JEAB? Nine of them have 
Harvard PhDs in 1951 or later except 
for Skinner's and Kellers in 1931. 
They are the Harvard Skinnerians. 
There are five Columbia PhDs 
Kellers Columbia enclave. Keller was 
infected by Skinner at Harvard in 1931 
and this disease is readily contagious 
with the right carrier. That leaves only 
one Chicago PhD (J. V. Brady, 1951) 
and one from Minnesota (P. B. Dews, 
1951, pharmacologist). On what do they 


via 


publish? In the first issue there are 
four studies of schedules of reinforce- 
ment, another on reinforcement, an- 
other on pigeon thresholds got by con- 
ditioning, one on learning plateaus that 
do not exist, one on techniques, and 
two on drugs and behavior. It is a live 
crowd and a live journal, and CP be- 
lieves, in spite of Wayne Dennis’ du- 
biety, that this is their age-decade for 
effective productivity and scientific prog- 
ress. Eventually the in-group as such 
will have disappeared, dying of inani- 
tion like introspectionism or of success 
like Gestalt psychology. 

How different the other journal! It is 
a case of metempsychosis—or perhaps 
we should invent a word metempracticus 
in these days when behavior has ousted 
the psyche. The older British Journal 
of Animal Behaviour (5 vols., 1953- 
1957) has changed its name to Animal 
Behaviour, kept the u in Behaviour, 
but otherwise sought to diminish the 
impression of insularity by getting an 
editorial board of 17 from Great Brit- 
ain, 11 from the United States. This is 
no group of master-minded youngsters. 
It includes Tinbergen and Julian Hux- 
ley, with seven of the seventeen Canta- 
brigians. And certainly one feels a unity 
in this undertaking, a unity derived 
from the stimulation by ethology. These 
men want to know how animals behave, 
not how the behavior of living organ- 
isms is determined and reduced to its 
conditions by experimental analysis. The 
two undertakings, Skinner's and ethol- 
ogy's, are different. Thus in this rein- 
carnated journal the taxonomy of be- 
havior becomes important. In the 13 
articles of its first number we learn 
about the behaviors of cattle, rats, 
mice, birds, doves, hens, chicks, octo- 
puses, locusts, grasshoppers, and aphids. 
More specifically we note that the sub- 
jects considered are the traits of doves, 
the settling responses of aphids, the 


stridulation of grasshoppers, learning by 
octopuses, the string-pulling of birds. 
potassium concentration in the locust, 
the rat’s shock threshold, the pushing 
response in cattle, the lion's aggressive- 
ness, the social organization of chicks, 
and the automatic feeding of small ani- 
mals. It is a different world, and CP 
thinks that this work is in phase with 
the Zeitgeist and is thus destined to 
prosper. 

Anyhow here are two Vales, one for 
each movement toward the further un- 
derstanding of behavior. Very different 
movements they are, with very different 
philosophies of what science should be 
like. One has the energy of youth back 
of it, the other the experience of greater 
age. Science does not want uniformity. 
It needs variety and freshness of ef- 
fort. Here one finds both difference and 
drive. Good luck to both of the new 
undertakings! 


Is ALCOHOL ALCOHOLIC? 


HE adjectival noun! The scholar 

hates it, yet usage condones it, 
and the scholar compromises, presum- 
ably because he puts intelligibility to 
the reader ahead of grammatical ele- 
gance. Now here is Dr. Edith Lisansky 
of what CP thinks should be called Yale 
University’s Center for Alcohol (Sic) 
Studies, accusing CP of unscholarly in- 
exactitude for being led by its sense of 
propriety into printing the Yale School 
of Alcoholic Studies (CP, Aug. 1958, 3, 
230). That was wrong. The studies are 
non-alcoholic. They are alcohol—not al- 
cohol itself, of course, but adjectively 
alcohol. That's what sacrificing a princi- 
ple leads you toward. 

You have the same trouble with Psy- 
chology. Yale has a Department of Psy- 
chology, no Psychology Department like 
so many of its more indecorous con- 
temporaries. The Editor of CP wrote 
a book that inaugurated the Century 
Psychology Series, an undignified title 
chosen in spite of his reluctance. Yet 
no arbiter of elegance ever wanted to 
cook his meal on a gaseous stov 


k ; e. You 
don't settle these issues: 


they grow into 
the language one way or another—be- 
cause Yale has an Alcohol Center, be- 
cause CP wants an Alcoholic Center or 
Alcohol (Sic), 
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^ MARRIAGE COUNSELING 


T HE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF MAR- 
RIAGE COUNSELORS has just pub- 
lished a casebook, called Marriage Coun- 
seling: A Casebook (Association Press, 
1958, pp. 488. $6.50). It is edited by 
Emily H. Mudd, Abraham Stone, Mau- 
rice J. Karpf, and Janet Fowler Nelson. 
CP asked Dr. Paul Vahanian of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia, to comment on 
the volume and this is what he says: 


Marriage counselors and other interested 
persons should find in the book some much 
needed clarification regarding the “princi- 
ples, processes, and techniques" of pre- 
marital, marital, and individual counseling. 
The latter category pertains to those single 
individuals who are unattached but are in- 
terested in marriage. 

The editors have included in the case- 
book a broadly representative sample of 
forty-one cases which illustrate the kinds 
of problems dealt with by marriage coun- 
selors and the variety of procedures em- 
ployed by them in attempting to assist 
people in resolving their conílicts. Included 
in the sample are the contributions of 
counselors from such major professions as 
family-life education, law, medicine, the 
ministry, psychiatry, psychology, 
work, and sociology. 

The Casebook, although not without its 
Shortcomings, represents a significant con- 
tribution to the field of marriage counsel- 
ing. It should serve as an excellent refer- 


ence work or text for all students, broadly 
speaking, of education 
family life, 


social 


for marriage and 


SEMANTICIST WISDOM 


Town Brown, at CP's request, com- 

ments as follows on the second 
edition of Stephen Ullmann's The Prin- 
ciples of Semantics (Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1957, Pp. 346, $10.00), 


Stephen Ullmann is Professor of Ro- 
mance Philology in the University of Leeds. 
He published his first edition in 1951, and 
now this second edition has in it a new 
Supplement entitled Recent Developments 
in Semantics. The supplement is only 21 
pages long and does little more than men- 
tion and classify the major works of the 
recent period. Since all of the original work 
appears again in this second edition, there 
is much here to interest the new genera- 
tion of psychologists who are studying 
language. 

Ullmann has been more influenced by 
European than by American work and his 
references expose the parochialism of our 
own ‘psycholinguistics.’ He reviews, for in- 
stance, the work of Leo Weisgerber and 
Jost Trier and others on the sprachliche 
Zwischenwelt, the ‘linguistic screen’ that 
stands between man and reality. In their 
basic views concerning language and cog- 
nition these scholars have much in com- 


mon with Benjamin Whorf but, where 
Whorf made his case with data from 
American Indian languages, they make 


theirs with German, French, and English. 

Also of much interest is a résumé of 
Ullmann’s own empirical study of syn- 
esthetic metaphors in French and English 
poets. He has come upon some fascinating 
generalities; eg, the most common type 
of synesthetic metaphor seems to be the 
use of the vocabulary of touch to describe 
auditory experiences (soft sounds, sharp 
sounds, etc.). The converse type of meta- 
phor (auditory terms for tactile experi- 
ences) occurs but rarely. Then, in addi- 
tion, there is Ullmann's clarifying discus- 
sion of the kinds of ‘laws’ that we may 
hope to find in historical and descriptive 
semantics, In sum, the book is a scholarly 
and wide-ranging work which heretofore 
has. not much influenced the American 
‘structuralist’ school of linguistics but may, 
in this new edition, catch the new psycho- 
linguists who are not so phobic about 
meaning. 


: Ignorance of naturall causes 
impossibilities; Foy such know 
unable to detect the 
in company, disposeth them tol 
both to believe lyes, ay 
| Bureau Edni, 
| DaViD HA € 
Dated s 

J 
1 46s: No... 


make a man 
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disposeth a man to Credulity, 
nothing to the contrary 
Impossibility, And Credulity, 
Ying: so that Igno: 
nd tell them; 


so as to believe many times 
but that they may be true; being 
because men love to be hearkened unto 
rance it selfe without Malice, is able to 
and sometimes also to invent them. 


—Tuomas Hosses 


Early Childhood: 
Facts 


Catherine Landreth 


The Psychology of Early Child- 
hood. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1958. Pp. xviii + 412 + 
xiii. $8.75 (trade); $6.50 (text). 


Reviewed by Heres L. Kocu 


who is Professor of Child Psychology at 
the University of Chicago. She was for 
fifteen years Director of the University 
of Chicago's Nursery,School. Her chief 
publications are concerned with the so- 
cial development of the child under ele- 


mentary school age. She has reviewed ^ 


Florence Goodenough’s Exceptional Chil- 
dren (Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1956; 
CP, 1957, 2, 14). 


His textbook deals chiefly with the 
ip development of hu- 
man beings—or would it be better to 
say the American child—from the initia- 
tion of life through the preschool years. 
It is, indeed, a fact-filled volume. Few 
generalizations are made here without 
an accompanying account in clear, brief 
form of the experimental or survey type 
of evidence upon which the genera 
tion rests. The literatures of clinical, 


cultural, and comparative psychology, 


have not been drawn upon particularly 
heavily, for the author hews closely to 
the experimental-genetic line. A prac- 
tical, common-sense type of application 
of the results of investigation is made 
to the problems of child care and guid- 
ance. As a long-time Director of the 
nursery school at the University of 
California at Berkeley, the author has 
a rich experience in child guidance on 
which to draw. The text does not lean 
heavily on any one psychological sys- 
tem, as does, for instance, Alfred Bald- 
win (Behavior and Development in 
Childhood, Dryden, 1955). Rather it is 
outstandingly eclectic. Even basic or- 
ganizing concepts, such as learning and 
maturation, receive toward the end of 
the book a rather brief, though, to be 
sure, appropriately extensive treatment 
in view of the scope of the volume. The 
reader is not, for instance, led through 


OR 


& 


\ 


the intricacies of the controversies in 
the field of learning theory. Rather the 
volume has a practical set, though it 


‘would be false to give the impression 


that it has popular tone. It offers inter- 
pretations in a relatively concrete and 
jargon-free (as opposed to an abstract, 
theoretical, and system-bound) form. 
The text seems directed to an advanced 
college undergraduate population. 

In addition to the chapters usually 
found in the texts in this field, chapters 
on sensory-perceptual, motor, intellec- 
tual-adaptive, emotional-social develop- 
ment, there are to be noted in the Land- 
reth book discussions of the major cur- 
rents that have structured the field of 
child psychology, of genetics, of pre- 
natal development and conditioning vari- 
ables, of psychological equipment at 
birth, of learning, maturation, and the 
social institutions which can be highly 
determining of the attitudes and skills 
of young children. The last chapter of 
the book, which treats of the major 
Problems that the investigator in the 
field of child psychology faces, as well 
as the common pitfalls in research, dis- 
nfisses the reader with at least the ad- 
monition of caveat emptor. : 

The text is not organized, in the main. 
as is that of L. J. Stone and Joseph 
Church (Childhood and Adolescence, 
Random House, 1957) around stages in 
development, though the discussion of 
the prenatal and neonatal periods are 
of this type. Instead, a description of 
one phase of development at a time, 
is offered. This organization facilitates 
brevity and makes for one sort of clar- 
ity, but, of course, it also loses some- 
thing in the way of making clear the 
interplay of forces at any one age. One 
interesting point developed in the book, 
one which gets short shrift in most 
texts, is that the child molds his par- 
ents as well as vice versa. The interac- 
tive, dyadic nature of the relationship 
is recognized, though the idea might well 
have been carried further to other en- 
vironmental gestalts. A difficult child 
can color the personality of his peers 
and make a wreck of a good teacher! 

One could scarcely, without being 
picayune, raise questions about some of 
the interpretations offered or about the 
neglect of others. Rather it is more in 
order to celebrate the thoroughness of 


the text, its concentrated character, as 
well as its sparkle. The writing is crisp 
and laconic, the humor, which pervades 
the book, pithy. As a text the volume 
has many merits. At the beginning of 
each chapter, as an appetite whetter, 
the author tells the reader what she will 
talk about by raising a dozen or so in- 
teresting questions; then she presents a 
clear-cut discussion of the issues, fol- 
lowing which she offers a brief review of 
the important points that have been 
made. A reasonably conscientious stu- 
dent could scarcely miss any important 
point in the text. Graphs, diagrams, and 


pictures are plentiful and vivid. Not 
only does the author give an extensive 
bibliography at the end of each chapter, 
but, lest the student be overwhelmed by 
the many references, a few carefully se- 
lected items are called to his attention 
as providing more extensive treatment 
of some significant issues. Available 
films bearing on themes discussed are 
described at the end of many chapters, 
as well as information supplied relative 
to sources from which copies of the films 
may be rented or purchased. Instructors 
and students may well find the text 
valuable. 


Pains and Pleasures of British 
‘Teachers 


John Gabriel 


An Analysis of the Emotional Problems of the Teacher in the Classroom. 
Melbourne: F. W. Cheshire, 1957. Pp. xvi + 224. 35s. 


Reviewed by LAURANCE F, SHAFFER 


Dr. Shaffer is Professor of Education in 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and the well-known Editor of the Jour- 
nal of Consulting Psychology, where he 
has in recent years written a few hun- 
dred reviews of books and tests. He 
is the author of The Psychology of 
Adjustment (Houghton Mifflin, 1936) 
which he revised with E. J. Shoben 
twenty years later. 


We worries teachers, and what 
gives them a sense of satisfac- 
tion? British teachers—who seem to 
have been probed less often than Ameri- 
can—were the subjects of this study by 
Gabriel, conducted from 1948 to 1950 
and offered as his thesis for the PhD 
degree at the University of London. The 
author is now Lecturer in Psychology at 
the University of New England, Armi- 
dale, New South Wales, Australia. 

The teachers’ responses were evoked 
by mailed questionnaires, a method sub- 
ject to well-known hazards. The initial 
problem of constructing the instrument 
was well solved. An unstructured in- 
quiry, returned by 162 teachers, asked 


only four questions—about frustrations, 
occasions for elation, occasions for de- 
pression, and needed reforms. The re- 
spondents to this ‘open’ inquiry wrote 
their answers freely. A second, more 
highly structured questionnaire was then 
compiled from the responses to the first 
phase. As a result of its empirical de- 
velopment, the major inquiry was com- 
prehensive, objective, and clear. 

The hazard of sampling was less hap- 
pily surmounted. The number of ques- 
tionnaires distributed was 2,550, but 
only 736 were returned, a meager 
28.8%. The author is not unaware of 
the problem of biased sampling. He pre- 
sents evidence that the respondents had 
a wide geographic distribution in Eng- 
land and Wales. The sample contained 
a larger proportion of men, more Sec- 
ondary Modern teachers, and a greater 
percentage of teachers of large classes 
than the lupe norms. But other 
sources of bias wer sti 
probably cannot Se Oi ig oe x 
peal more to the progressiv eric 

“a gressive or the tra- 
ditional, to the enthusiastic or the 
gruntled? We can never know 


dis- 
for sure, 


* m 


and the interpretations of the results 
are thereby beclouded. A 

The main questionnaire was anony- 
mous, Dut asked for sex, years of ex- 
perience, size of class, type of school, 
and the like. Its three main sections 
dealt with sources of feelings of strain, 
sources of satisfaction, and sources of 
concern about children’s behavior. Each 
item was rated on two five-point scales, 
one for intensity and one for frequency. 
Distributions of responses were reported 
for the entire group, and hundreds of 
chi-squares were used to test the rela- 
tionships of the items to type of school, 
sex of teacher, years of experience, size 
of class, and type of district. 

Except for the teachers in the Infant 
Schools (for children 5 to 7), the sources 
of greatest worry were academic. Large 
classes, slow progress, and the noisiness 
of children led the lists for both fre- 
quency and degree of strain. The de- 
mands of the syllabus and the criticisms 
of school authorities were the least fre- 
quent and the least worrisome. Among 
the pleasures of teaching, the intrinsic 
ones were emphasized—the effort and 
progress of the class and the sponteneity 
of the children. The extrinsic rewards, 
like the extrinsic annoyances, were less 
important, The teachers were not greatly 
elated by the appreciation of old pupils 
or by the praise of school inspectors. 
Some relationships with background 
factors are of special interest. Younger 
teachers encounter children’s misbehay- 


ior more frequently, but expre: 


ss less 
concern 


; about it. Teachers in large cities 
evince less worry or strain and also less 


pleasure; their attitudes seem more de- 
tached, 

The teachers’ “degree of concern” 
with v; 


arious misbehaviors of children 
bears a remarkable resemblance to the 
findings of Wickman in 1928. Stealing 
lying, obscenity, and “negative attitude 
to authority” are the most seriously re- 
garded; inattention and nonconformity 
in school are a little less so: i 


faery 


shift of values, 
thority to empha: 
tal health. Do 
hind? 
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A final section of the questionnaire 
was clearly a disappointment to its au- 
thor. His teacher respondents were not 
in favor of progressive educational re- 
forms such as the abolition of strictness 
of discipline, of academic timetables, or 
of examinations. Here again, the reader 
glimpses the weight of tradition. 

Gabriel’s study, as a whole, has some 


clear values in spite of its severe short- 
comings such as that of the sampling. 
It gives a warmly human picture of the 


teacher, ambivalently harried by the in-` 


evitable disorder of children but happy 
in their eager spontaneity. Similarities of 
British and American teachers, and their 
differences, will enhance both profes- 
sional and international understanding. 


A Prolific Perceptual Theory 


Seymour Wapner and Heinz Werner 


Perceptual Development: An Investigation within the Framework of 
Sensory-T onic Field Theory. Worcester, Mass.: Clark University Press, 


1957. Pp. 95. 


Reviewed by ALLEN D. CALVIN 


Dr. Calvin is Assistant Professor of 
Psychology at Hollins College in Vir- 
ginia. He has long been interested in 
learning theory and perceptual theory 
and owes his early interest in percep- 
lion, he says, to David Krech. With 
F. J. McGuigan he has recently pub- 
lished Current. Studies in Psychology 
(Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1958), and 
presently he and five other authors will 
be getting out, through Allyn and Bacon, 
à theory-oriented introductory book. 


HE authors of this interesting book 

are the foremost protagonists of 
the sensory-tonic field theory of percep- 
tion. Both are professors at Clark Uni- 
versity which has been the focal point 
of the theoretical and experimental work 
connected with the sensory-tonic posi- 
tion. Both men have written widely in 
psychology. For example, Wapner is a 
co-author of Personality through Per- 
ception (1954) and Werner wrote the 
Comparative Psychology of Mental De- 
velopment (1940, 1948). While they 
have contributed to numerous areas of 
psychology, their work has usually cen- 
tered around perceptual processes. 

What is the sensory-tonic theory? 
This question can best be answered by 
turning to the first chapter of the pres- 
ent volume which provides its Most up- 
to-date presentation. To give the reader 
a “feel’ for the manner in which the 


sensory-tonic position is presented, let 
us look at Postulate III. 


Closely interrelated with the field-theoreti- 
cal postulate (I) is the third postulate 
which pertains to the sensory-tonic nature 
of stimulation. This postulate has its origin 
in our attempt to deal with the problem 
of interaction of organismic and sensory 
factors. Rejecting the notion that percep- 
tion is the synthesis of discrete functions, 
such as sensory on the one side and or- 
ganismic on the other, our solution of the 
problem of interaction of apparently het- 
erogeneous factors is this: factors which ` 
are interacting, though appearing to be het- 
erogeneous, must be assumed to be essen- 
tially of the same nature. These considera- 
tions have led us to the third postulate: 
The psychophysiological processes, whether 
aroused by stimulation channelized through 
extero-, proprio-, or interoceptors, are sen- 
sory-tonic in nature. In particular, then, 
identity of psychophysiological processes In 
possible the in- 
such as 


sensory-tonic terms makes 
teraction between sensory factors, 
stimulation issuing from objects, and or- 
ganismic factors, such as stimulation from 
many internal sources, somatic and visceral. 


There are six such ‘postulates’ and 
they are supplemented by numerous hy- 
pothetical mechanisms. It is apparent 
that this theoretical presentation falls 
far short of the usual standards of phi- 
losophy of science. 

4 extremely unfortunate that the 
authors' postulate system is SO verbose 


! 
i 


and lacking in rigor, for this failing may 
easily obscure for many readers the real 
importance of their theoretical notions. 
The following necessarily oversimplified 
statement contains essentially the main 
points of the theory: Perception must 
be considered as a field-state with both 
stable and unstable relationships. An un- 
stable relationship is one where, given a 
certain stimulus, pertinent aspects of 
the ‘organismic state? will tend to 
change, and this change will be toward 
à more stable relationship. Both tonic 
(motor) as well as sensory factors must 
be taken into account in understanding 
perception, and these sensory and tonic 
factors can both interact and be func- 
tionally equivalent. 


I. the present volume. the authors 
have taken a hypothesis from develop- 
mental psychology, namely, that there 
is an increasing differentiation with age 
between the self (body) and the envi- 
ronment (object), and have combined 
this thesis with their sensory-tonic one 
às a jumping-off place for the eleven 
experiments that comprise the bulk of 
the book. 

One cannot fail to be impressed by the 
tremendous experimental effort that was 
expended. They had 237 subjects who 
ranged in age from 6 to approximately 
20. Different subjects were used at each 
age-level and almost all subjects were 
put through each of the eleven experi- 
mental situations. These situations in- 
volved various perceptual tasks. includ- 
ing, as in much of the earlier sensory- 
tonic work, the judging of the apparent 
verticality of a rod. 

Some matters relating to design should 
be mentioned. Since almost all the sub- 
jects participated in all eleven experi- 
ments, experimental sophistication could 
have had differential effects on the per- 
formance of various age-levels, so that 
differences which were found among age- 
levels in the later experimental situa- 
tions might not hold if naive subjects 
were used. 

Another difficulty is that, although all 
subjects with IQs below 90 were dis- 
carded, there is a strong possibility that 
there were IQ differences among the 
various age-levels; that is to say, since 
the 18-19-year group were college stu- 


dents and the others were selected from 
high school and grade school, it would 
seem reasonable to assume that, even 
with the below-90 IQs eliminated, the 
college students would be brighter than 
the high-school students and the grade- 
school students still less bright. Since 
other experimental work indicates that 
intelligence is a factor in perceptual or- 
ganization, it is unfortunate that this 
variable was not better controlled. 

The statistical analyses are presented 
in the appendix, usually in the form of 
a rather complex analysis of variance. 
These analyses are an excellent case in 
point of Cletus Burke's incisive polemic 
(at the 1938 meeting of the Midwestern 
Psychological Association) in which he 
argued against the indiscriminate use of 
complex analyses of variance. Such a 
statistical analysis. as Burke indicated, 
is often more of a handicap than an aid. 
(See, for example. the conclusions in 
the results section of Experiment I as 
contrasted with the actual trends as pre- 
sented in Fig. 5.) 

Keeping in mind the above limita- 
tions, I still feel that this book has much 
to offer. Let us look at the research 
inspired by the sensory-tonic position. 
'There are 30 theses referred to in the 
bibliography, all of them having ap- 
peared in the last ten years. When one 
includes the many other publications by 
this group. is there any other theoretical 
position in perception that can show 
such experimental productivity in the 
last decade? 

A quick examination of the present 
volume brings out at least one of the 
major reasons why this productivity has 
occurred. Every time you turn a page 
a number of experiments suggest them- 
selves, and for this reason alone the 
book is well worth reading by any psy- 
chologist interested in this area. For 
the general psychologist, it gives a com- 
prehensive picture of the sensory-tonic 
position and the kind researches 
which stem from it. 


of 


One must always give credit to those 
persons who pioneer in a field in such 
a fashion that others are led to con- 
tinue the attack on those problems un- 
der investigation. We can applaud these 
particular pioneers and yet hope that in 
the future they will blaze a slightly 
clearer trail. i 


All about Play 


Ruth E. Hartley and Robert M. 
Goldenson 


The Complete Book of Children’s 


Play. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell, 1957. Pp. xiv + 462. 
$5.00. 


Reviewed by PAuL A. WITTY 


who is Professor of Education at North- 
western University and Director of the 
Psycho-Educational Clinic there for 
quite a long time now. He is especially 
interested in the exceptional child, in 
the causes of reading difficulty, and in 
the effects of the media of mass com- 
munication, like TV, on the develop- 
ment of young people. He is the author 
or co-author of a score of books on 
these subjects and related ones. 


que specialists in the fields of child 
development and guidance have col- 
laborated to produce a comprehensive 
volume, ambitiously entitled The Com- 
plete Book of Children’s Play. In the 
first part of the book, Ruth E. Hartley 
discusses the interests, activities, needs 
and problems of children of ages one 
through seven; and, in the second part, 
Robert M. Goldenson deals with chil- 
dren's activities and problems from age 
eight through the adolescent years. 

The writers have adopted a broad 
concept of play and have emphasized 
its educational and therapeutic values. 
They believe that play is “not only the 
child's response to life; it is his life, if 
he is to be a vital. growing, creative in- 
dividual.” 

Description of the developing play 
activities of children are set forth at 
the different age levels in a clear. pro- 
vocative. and readable manner, Yet the 
authors recognize the fact that "every 
child is different from every other child” 
and that “the ‘average’ 
seven-year-old 


four-year-old or 
is à mythical creature. 
made of bits and pieces of ma 


: 3 ny fours 
and sevens. 


à ` The reader is told in the 
first chapter that “no child on the face 
of the earth is likely to do everything 
as described in this book. Many will 


c close i 
ome close in most respects, but in one 


way or another will lag behind or spring 
ahead.” Parents are wisely admonished 
ro “use their children as the measure of 
the book, not the book as the pattern 
for the child.” 

Nevertheless, the descriptions of chil- 
dren and their activities are presented 
in such a way as to be very helpíul to 
parents. For example, the following ac- 
count of a young child will call the 
mother’s attention to a practical device 
which “saves the toys—and the moth- 
ers back!” 


When the baby approaches six months it’s 
time to start tying things down. Picking 
up is a new skill the baby loves to prac- 
tice. Put a spoon in front of him, and his 
eyes brighten as he concentrates on it. 
Carefully his fingers curl around it, slowly 
it is raised. Then, heady with success, the 
child waves it and bangs it until, inevi- 
tably, he loses his grip and it flies away. 
At this stage, tying halí a dozen small 
toys to the side of the high chair or car- 
riage is a help to a busy mother (p. 14). 


And the following description of the 
four-year-old will prepare the parent for 
the child's transition from play as fan- 
tasy to play as reality. 


Four shows how preoccupied he is with 
the world of grown-ups when he is play- 
ing make-believe. Compared with the ac- 
tivity of Three, his is almost sober. The 
lions and tigers of his earlier fantasies have 
largely given way to truck drivers and de- 
livery men. Little girls are mothers and 
nurses. 

From this time on, as the sexes begin to 
go their separate ways, boys and girls are 
apt to spend their imaginative lives in dif- 
ferent worlds—although a little girl will 
still invade the boy's province of pirate 
and space pilot, and the boy may yet 


ding to the companionship of a cherished 
doll (p. 95). 


At each age level, a description of the 
child precedes or accompanies the dis- 
cussion of the ways that play can satisfy 
his needs and interests, 'The chapter on 
What Play Can Do for Teen-Agers will 
prove to be of unusual value for par- 
ents and teachers who seek constructive 
steps in dealing with the adolescent 


There are many wa 


Ays of helping our te 
agers over the hurdle of adolescence Ea 


can give them more love and understand. 
ing. We can listen Sympathetically to their 
doubts and worries. We can treat them in 
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more adult ways, giving them increased 
independence and increased responsibility. 
We can try to ignore their rudeness. But 
there is one instrument that can be par- 
ticularly versatile and effective, though it 
has never been given enough recognition 
or sufficient chance to work its wonders. 
That instrument is play—creative play. 
At first mention, play may appear a 
frivolous answer to the plight of the teen- 
ager. Yet it would be hard to find a single 
area of his life where some form of recrea- 
tion cannot come to his aid (p. 256). 


The authors’ sympathetic understand- 
ing of the teen-ager is paralleled by 
their competence in making practical 
suggestions. In the section of the book 
entitled A Place of Their Own, they 
write: 


If you are looking for a healthy answer to 
your teen-ager’s love of fun, the place to 
find it is in a Teen Canteen, Gals and Pals 
Club—or whatever it may be called in 
your locality. Let’s hope there is one 
within range of your boy or girl, since 
these centers are built to order for the 
‘high school crowd.’ Above all things, these 
young people want to mingle with mem- 
bers of the opposite sex, they want to 
laugh and dance and make noise, they 
want to talk and eat in groups—and they 
want all this in a place they can call their 
own (p. 258). 


The importance of hobbies in the life 
of the growing child is emphasized in 
Chapter 12, We All Need a Hobby. 
Lists of hobbies are given as well as 
suggestions for parents to follow in 
guiding their children in the pursuit of 
rewarding hobbies. 

Another excellent chapter is devoted 
to Ready-Made Play: Television, Radio, 
Comic Books, Movies, Records. Espe- 
cially pertinent are the suggestions at 
the close of the chapter for Managing 
the Mass Media. Since large numbers 
of children and youth spend inordinate 
amounts of time with television and 
other mass media, this chapter might 
have been given greater prominence in 
the book. It is unfortunate, moreover, 
that the author did not utilize more ex- 
tensively the results of the investiga- 
tions in this field. 

A most helpful appendix includes lists 
of household items “to save and use in 
play,” play materials, musical and story 
records, children’s story books grouped 
according to suitability for different age 


levels, and hobby books arranged ac- 
cording to subject. 


This ambitious effort to prepare a com- 


plete book of children's play achieves 8^7 


its purpose to a remarkable degree. The 
book has encompassed many and varied 
aspects of play. It is based upon experi- 
ence, keen observation, and an apparent 
familiarity with research studies: It is, 
moreover, written in a lively way that 
will appeal strongly to the parent and 
will attract his interest. The diversity n 
of content and the practicality of the ^ 
suggestions found throughout the book 
enhance its worth. The volume should 
prove a welcome addition to the par- 
ents’ library, and it will also provide a 
useful source for students of psychol- 
ogy and education and for guidance 
workers and recreation leaders. ‘ 


] 


Libido Updated 
Robert Fliess 


Erogeneity and Libido: Some Ad-'. 
denda to the Theory of the Psy- ^ 
chosexual Development of the 
Human. (Psychoanalytic Series, 
Vol. I.) New York: International 
Universities Press, 1956. Pp. xxi + 
325. $7.50. 


Reviewed by SEYMOUR L. LUSTMAN * 


who is Associate Professor of Psychi- 
atry in the Child Study Center of Yale 
University and at present Research Co- 
ordinator in the Center. He has a PhD 
from the University of Chicago and an 
MD from the University of Illinois with 
psychiatric training at Yale. His publi- 
cation lies mostly in the fields of psy- 
chosomatic medicine and psychoanalytic 
theory. ay 


IKE any scientist who strives for more 
E than phenomenology, Freud was 
led by his observations to the formula- 
tion and reformulation of certain pos- 
tulates and hypotheses that ordered and 
interpreted the veritable maze of em- 
pirical data with which he was con- 
fronted. It constituted a body of theory 
that served, as does all theory, to stimu- 
late and guide further development of 


‘ 
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THE CENTURY PSYCHOLOGY SERIES 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


George G. Thompson 
Eric F. Gardner 
Francis J. Di Vesta 


Written in terms understandable to the 
average college freshman, this text has a 
new and provocative interpretation of edu- 
cational psychology. It details the principles 
of personality development and group dynamics 
without slighting the conventional topics 
usually covered. In Part l, the student is 
shown how psychology is applied to educa- 
tional problems. Part || presents material 


- designed to aid the teacher to understand 


the individual students in her classroom. In 
Part III the authors discuss ways of achiev- 
ing optimal learning conditions. Part IV de- 
velops the principles of individual striving 


DEVELOPMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 
THIRD EDITION 


Fiorence L. Goodenough 
Leona E. Tyler 


About one-third of the material in this edi- 


j and adjustment in the context of social re- 
lations and group dynamics. The volume is 
extensively illustrated with especially pre- ) [ sh 
pared artist's drawings, attractive pictures to date. In comparison to previous editions, 
and colorful charts. To be published in there is more emphasis on personality de- 
March. velopment, theory, and the adult years. 
Moreover, a consistent theoretical emphasis 
ties the various sections together better 
than they were in the earlier editions. No 
j previous training in psychology is assumed. 
Statistical concepts and new theoretical 
terms are explained where they occur. To 

be published in March. 


tion is entirely new. The remaining material 
has been thoroughly revised and brought up 


READING DIFFICULTIES 
THEIR DIAGNOSIS and CORRECTION 


Guy L. Bond 
Miles A. Tinker 


| This widely-used text is designed to provide 
| the student preparing for classroom teach- 
f ing, remedial teaching, or clinical service 
with an understanding of the problems in- 
volved and the best ways of handling them. 
The book discusses in considerable detail 
the various problems which arise from read- 
ing disability, describes how to diagnose 
il reading difficulties in the formative stages, 
|} and offers specific directions for correcting 
reading disability. 486 pages, illus. $5.25. 
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both theoretic and therapeutic consid- 
erations. Now it has become the fate of 
his libido theory, with its rich instinc- 
tual, developmental, and energy con- 
cepts, to be that portion of psychoana- 
lytic theory that divides much Freudian 
from Neo-Freudian thinking. 

Robert Fliess is the son of Wilhelm 
Fliess, Freud’s early confidant and cor- 
respondent, now suddenly brought into 
prominence by the publication of let- 
ters between him and Freud. Robert 
Fliess readily identifies himself as a 
*classicist," and as such addresses him- 
self to a restatement of Freud’s libido 
theory. What modifications he intro- 
duces are more a matter of emphasis 
than deviations from the so-called ‘clas- 
sical Freudian Theory.’ As the son of 
one who was so intimately involved in 
the ‘birth of psychoanalysis,’ it is per- 
haps correct to state that Dr. Fliess has 
been immersed in psychoanalysis all of 
his life. In addition to this historical 
enrichment, his 25 years of clinical and 
teaching experience have been further 
enhanced by his broad interests in lit- 
erature and music. While his culturation 
brings to this volume a delightful artis- 
tic quality, I do not know how kindly 
most psychologists will take to the use 
of Shakespeare as evidence for theory 
—Provocative though it may be. 

The book under review is no primer 
of psychoanalytic theory. It is a com- 
plexly written volume which demands 
precise knowledge of Freud, Abraham, 
and more recent theoretical writers, Its 
base line is quickly established by the 
author's explanation and evidence for 
his acceptance of three controversial 
Freudian ‘hypotheses’—the du: 
theory, phylogenetic inheritance, .and 
libido. In his formulation of concepts, 
Freud was only too well aware of the 
difference between observational data 
ae ‘basal concepts’ in science. He 
theory e eee d EM A 
tulates, suggested b ios au ge 

Y and consonant with 

the body of observation (1914, 1915) 

Structure of them; con- 


al instinct 


vation. I frequently 
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wonder if much is 


gained by prematurely ‘promoting’ such 
basic postulates to the status of verifi- 
able hypotheses and then speaking of 
evidence for or against them, especially 
in the absence of clearly defined method- 
ological techniques by which they can be 
approached. The value of such theoreti- 
cal basic postulates lies not in whether 
they are true or false (so difficult to 
ascertain), but rather in their fruitful- 
ness in terms of further research and 
therapeutic modifications. 


D. Friess’ volume is a tribute to 
the usefulness of one such basic pos- 
tulate to which Freud was led as early 
as 1894. Freud's experience with hyp- 
notic phenomena, with neuroses and 
especially the vicissitudes of symptoms 
(ie. their appearance, disappearance, 
alterations, and reappearance) made him 
dwell at that time upon "the concep- 
tion that among the psychic functions 
there is something which should be dif- 
ferentiated (an amount of affect, a sum 
of excitation), something having all the 
attributes of a quantity—although we 
Possess no means of measuring it—a 
something which is capable of increase, 
decrease, displacement, and discharge. 
and which extends itself over the mem- 
ory traces like an electrical charge.” 
This basal concept in its day was fruit- 
ful in the subsequent maturation of the 
concept of libido and of the libido theory 
(with reference to source, genetic modi- 
fications, discharge, etc.). The measure 
of this today lies not in, is-it-true-or- 
false?, but in its continued fruitfulness 
for both clinical practice and research. 


Dr. Fliess’ book demonstrates such fruit- 
fulness, 


As Fliess lays “stone upon stone,” the 
biggest stones are phylogenetic inherit- 
ance and the oral phases of develop- 
ment. I doubt that his gentle chastise- 
ment of young men for their reluctance 
to accept phylogenetic inheritance, or 


his awareness of circularity in his dis- 


cussion will make it any easier for most 


psychologists to accept as evidence for 
a phylogenetic inheritance the same kind 
of data which caused Freud to postulate 


it. This is an area where many analysts * 


find it more fruitful to think in terms 
of constitutional equipment (phyloge- 
netically determined to be sure), such 
as the nature and range of perceptual 
apparatus, rather than “phylogenetic in- 
heritance of ‘dispositions’ (i.e, modes 
of reaction) and ‘content’ (i.e; memory 
traces of experiences of past genera- 
tions)." 

Fliess takes some issue with the 
chronology of developmental sequence, 
stressing greater variability, overlapping, 
and a much earlier ‘timetable’ than clas- 
sical theory dictates. The emphasis he 
placed upon the oral phases derives not 
vuly from its developmental import, but 
also from his concept of regression, He 
does not feel that fixation points alone 
can determine the extent of regression, 
but rather that in al! regression there 
are certain aspectt-s.uch are a com- 
plete regression, a suggestion that lends 
support to his critical positioning of 
the oral phase. 

As one reads the case material, one 
cannot help but be as impressed, as was 
Dr. Fliess, with the extremely high in- 
cidence of external trauma experienced 
by his patients in childhood. This de- 
emphasis of the ‘seduction fantasy’ and 
the greater stress on external reality 
(bizarre erotic and aggressive traumata? 
in childhood experiences is felt by Fliess 
to be due to a high incidence of un- 
diagnosed, ambulatory, psychotic adults 
in most families coming for psycho- 
analysis. That would be an interesting 
finding to substantiate from the prac- 
tices of other analysts. "" 

It is regrettable that the clinical ma- 
terial with which the book abounds 
must suffer from an understandable 
editing and censorship through which 
anonymity is preserved. Nevertheless, in 
keeping with Fliess's "mouth-eye unit," 
one "tastes the flavor" here of brilliant 
and creative clinical insights. 
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A book, like a person, 
moment of its falling in o 


something more than its independent value. 


has its fortunes with one; is lucky or unlucky in the precise 
ur way, and often by some happy accident counts with us for 


—WALTER PATER 
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Original Wonder 
Drug 


Harold E. Himwich (Ed.) 


Alcoholism: Basic Aspects and 
Treatment. (A Symposium held 
under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science in cooperation 
with the American Psychiatric As- 
sociation and the American Physio- 
logical Society, Atlanta, Ga., 27— 
28 Dec. 1955.) Washington, D. C.: 
American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, 1957 (Pub- 
lication No. 47). Pp. viii + 212. 

, $5.75. 


Robert S. Wallerstein, in collabora- 
tion with John W. Chotlos, Mer- 
rill B. Friend, Donald W. Ham- 
mersley, Ellis A. Perlswig, and 
G. M. Winship 


Hospital Treatment of Alcohol- 
ism: A Comparative Experi- 
mental Study. (Menninger Clinic 
Monograph, Series No. 11.) New 
York: Basic Books, 1957. Pp. x + 
212. $5.00. 


Reviewed by LEoNARD UHR 


who is Research Associate in the De- 
partment of Psychology and the Mental 
Health Research Institute of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. He wants to know 
what people are like and has worked 
successively on the assessment of medi- 
cal students, personality changes during 
marriage, and now 0n the psychological 
effects of a raft of the new psychotropic 
drugs—but not alcohol; that’s too old. 


IMWICH has arranged. edited, and 
H summarized this symposium ma- 
terial with concision and clarity. The 
original meeting was held in December 
1955 under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of 
Science, the American Psychiatric As- 
sociation, and the American Physiologi- 
cal Society. The diversity of the spon- 


soring groups gives a good indication of 
the scope of the collection. First, nine 
papers report on physiological and bio- 
chemical actions of alcohol. Included 
are in vitro studies of effects of alcohol 
on oxidation, and in vivo tracings of 
the pathway of alcohol metabolism, the 
effects of vitamin and of other defi- 
ciencies on intake and response to alco- 
hol, and specific behavioral effects of al- 
cohol on animals and on persons. These 
papers provoke speculation as to human 
reactions and hint at the enormous in- 
creases in our understanding of human 
behavior that can come from the min- 
ing of the physiological substratum. But, 
as the authors of these papers (along 
with most other authors) suggest, we 
should beware of overgeneralization and 
oversimplification. Gantt concludes this 
section, in a paper on autonomic and 
sensory effects on dogs and humans, 
with the remark, “If alcohol had been 
discovered only one year ago, instead 
of 5000 B.C., it would be the wonder 
drug of all wonder drugs." 

Four papers present results from ex- 
periments on treatment of alcoholism 
with new pharmacological agents. Aza- 
cyclonol, the ‘blocking agent’ that has 
been shown so effective in counteract- 
ing psychoses induced by lysergic-acid 
and mescaline, is shown to be strik- 
ingly effective for alcoholic hallucinosis. 
Reserpine, in a partially controlled 
study, was found to shorten the dura- 
tion of delirium tremens. Meprobamate 
is markedly better than a placebo for 
alcohol withdrawal with chronic alco- 
holics. These findings are extremely en- 
couraging in the promise they offer both 
for more effective therapeutic methods 
and for tying the complex level of be- 
having and feeling to the physiological 
reactions involved through studies using 
these drugs. 

The final group of five papers treats 
the broader questions of long-term ther- 
apy. Here the transient effectiveness of 
the chemical therapies and, worse, our 
own lack of knowledge at this crucial 
point, where all the lines of evidence 
should finally. converge. become pain- 
fully clear. Here we see the problem of 
curing the alcoholic transformed into 
the problem of curing the maladjusted: 
we are suddenly confronted. along with 
the unique problems of alcoholism, with 


all the questions, alternatives. and ig- 
norance proper to psychotherapy. 

This collection is a fine factual, and 
healthily undigested, presentation of re- 
search on alcohol. With one possible ex- 
ception—the lack of long-term tests of 
therapeutic methods—missing, of course, 
because of the difficulty of this sort of 
study. 


R su S. WALLERSTEIN and his col- 
laborators fill the gap with their two 
and one-half year "alcoholism research 
project," conducted at the Winter VA 
Hospital in Topeka. The task set was 
formidable: to test experimentally the 
efficacy of four different therapeutic 
procedures. All patients were given basic 
“milieu therapy —ordinary hospital rou- 
tine plus weekly group therapy, a “dy- 
namically oriented activity program,” 
and as much individual psychotherapy 
as requested. In addition, patients 
were randomly assigned to four treat- 
ment groups: Antabuse, conditioned-re- 
flex therapy, group hypnotherapy, and 
"milieu therapy" (nothing additional). 
Psychiatric evaluations. Szondis, obser- 
vational data, and physical, neurological 
and laboratory tests were collected in 
great detail (for example, twelve Szondis 
were administered) during 60-day to 90- 
day treatment and two-year follow-up. 
Anal of the data is focused on gen- 
eral "improvement." A wealth of clini- 
cal anecdotal material suggests interest- 
ing hypotheses as to differential effec- 
tiveness of the therapies for different 
types of patients. In spite of the scope 
of this study it cannot be. as the au- 
thors themselves are the first to sug- 
gest, more than exploratory. i 
Only the most tentative answers can 
be given to the major question posed. 
Of the four therapies, only Antabuse 
may be superior; but the clinical im- 
pression points to a superficiality, the 
"oral-gratification" and compulsive ritu- 
alizing of this cure. Controls for this 
treatment can be questioned. (This was 
the only group of patients given a pill. 
These patients were continued on Anta- 
buse during the follow-up period, so 
m in effect their therapy lasted two 
comua om pus of the others. 
g pa ients to destroy the statisti- 
cal superiority of Antabuse went on 
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binges at the end of the follow-up pe- 
riod.) 

Some of these qualifications represent 
methodological decisions with which the 
critic might quibble (why no placebo 
control or attempts at blind evalua- 
tion?), but most are the legitimate and 
worthwhile results of an exploration: 
they give interesting leads, raise new 
questions, challenge the experimenter to 
hypothesize more cogently. The nice 
(and quite impressive) thing about this 
study is its honesty—its careful concep- 
tion, seriousness of purpose, and hu- 
mility in presentation. 


Biologizing Animal 
Behavior 


Karl von Frisch 


Erinnerungen eines Biologen. Ber- 
lin: Springer-Verlag, 1957. Pp: 172. 
DM 26. 


Reviewed by HERSCHEL Lewowirz 


who has been at the University of Wis- 
consin for the past seven years and is 
ow Associate Professor of Psychology 
here. He was trained in sensory psy- 
hophysiology with C. H. Graham at 
Columbia, has Studied neurophysiology 
and sensory physiology and has been a 
Suest in von Frisch's Zoologisches In- 


stitut at Munich, 
A one of the world’s leading zoolo- 
gists, Karl von Frisch is well 
known to psychologists through his now 
classical researches on the Sensory ca- 
pacities and behavior of insects and 
fish. In his delight fully su 
for which he is 


academic atmosphere in which academic 
psychology has developed, as well as 
the factors which directed and molded 
von Frisch's own career. 

For those familiar with his experi- 
ments, the behind-the-scenes descrip- 
tions of his major research projects will 
enrich and add meaning to the results. 
For all, such descriptions can provide 
clues to the development of productive 
research. The pattern which emerges 
from von Frisch's experiences would 
seem to begin with his deep love for 
nature which manifested itself in his 
early childhood. This, combined with 
intellectual curiosity and keen observa- 
tional powers, made him aware of phe- 
nomena, often by chance, which could 
not be understood in terms of existing 
information. These problems he ana- 
lyzed experimentally until meaningful 
answers were forthcoming. An example 
is found in his discussion of his work 
with the now famous ‘dances’ of ees, 
a behavior pattern by which scou® bees 
transmit information concerning the lo- 
cation of a food source. In 1919 a 
chance observation of the dances led 
von Frisch to hypotheses concerning 
their significance and subsequently to 
series of experiments which have pro- 
duced one of the most remarkable chap- 
ters in the story of animal behavior. 

Although the book is liberally sup- 
plied with personal events of limited 
general interest, he treats of many top- 
ics which have broad implications, As a 
result of personal contacts and travel- 
ing, von Frisch has come to know and 
admire America and many aspects of its 
educational system. He feels, however, 
that the European method of training, 
in which the student is required to as- 
sume much more responsibility than is 
generally the case in the States, is more 
favorable for encouraging independent 
scientific thinking. While recognizing 
that America’s relatively strong empha- 
sis on formal instruction and its long 
academic semesters benefit the mediocre 
and the average student, he feels that 
the future of science is better served by 
the European System because it pro- 
vides the Superior student with the 
Opportunity of integrating ing 
material and pursuin 
ing and thought, 

After reading 


tructional 
g independent read. 


the wide variety of 


projects, both basic and applied, which | 


engaged von Frisch, one is impressed » 
with his success in applying laboratory g 
data to practical problems. By utilizing - b. 
results of studies on the chemical sense 

and communication behavior of the bee, 
he devised a technique for controlled 
pollination of field crops which in- 
creased yields by as much as 40%. This 
achievement, undertaken as an emer- 
gency measure during the severe post- 
war food shortage in Europe, is an ex- € 
cellent example of the value of *unprac- 
tical' basic research without which the 
applied problems could not have been 
attacked. It is interesting to speculate 
as to why it was so easy for von Frisch 

to shift back and forth between basic 
and applied research. Is this versatility 

a function of the field in which he 
works, or is the close intellectual con- 
tact which he has always maintained 
with nature responsible? The answer to 
this question is relevant to the current 
methodological controversy between Eu- 
ropean and American behavioral scien- | 
Lists. For those in the latter group, who ' : 3 
prefer to formulate their research prob- 
lems within the context of the labora- 
tory and with only incidental concern 
for the animal per se, this book will pro- Uu 
vide an account which exhibits many of 
the virtues but is considerably more 
rigorous than that of the majority of 
European ethologists. 


"lis main asset of the volume is that | 
it represents the point of view not only 
of a biologist, but of biology as well: 
the basic approach, emphasized by von 
Frisch, includes first looking to simpler 
species for clues for the understanding 
of more complex forms. The develop- D 
ment of academic psychology has been | 
characterized by an ever increasing in. " 

dependence from such biological think- Th 
ing, a tendency deplored by some and A 
ignored by others. For those sympa- 
thetic to the biological approach, von 
Frisch's book will provide much evi- 
dence to support their point of view. 
For those who may be unsympathetic 
or unfamiliar with his Position, it illus- 
trates nevertheless the value of 


‘ Posing 
problems in a broader context without 
sacrificing the rigor of well-designed ex- wo 


perimentation. 


Uncouching Psychoanalytic 
Research 


Ruth S. Eissler, Anna Freud, Heinz Hartmann, and Ernst Kris (Eds.) 


The Psychoanalytic Study of the Child. Vol. XII. New York: Inter- 
national Universities Press, 1958. Pp. 417. $8.50. 


Reviewed by CHARLES WENAR 


Dr. Wenar entered psychology by way 
of a grand tour: Gestalt psychology at 
Swarthmore, behavioral psychology at 
Iowa, psychoanalysis in Chicago. He 
liked the last two but not enough to 
live in either. He wants to be an ex- 
perimental clinical psychologist, reason- 
ing from rigorous observation by way 
of psychoanalytical concepts. Just now 
he is Assistant Professor of Psychology 
in the Department of Psychiatry in the 
University of Pennsylvania School of 
Medicine. 


INCE the number of comprehensive 
S reviews of The Psychoanalytic Study 
of the Child is considerable, the re- 
viewer has chosen to evaluate this latest 
volume primarily from the point of 
view of a clinical psychologist sympa- 
thetic to the psychoanalytic approach 
to understanding personality, and of an 
experimental clinician on the lookout 
for promising empirical studies wherever 
they may be found. 

The forte of psychoanalytic explora- 
tion of human behavior is that it ranges 
wide and delves deep. Thus the clinician 
who tends to view personality in stereo- 
typed categories such as anxiety, aggres- 
sion, and dependency, can rightfully ex- 
pect this volume to jolt him out of that 
rut. Jacobson’s article on normal and 
pathological moods, and Mittelmann’s 
study of motility, if taken in conjunc- 
tion with her more basic article in Vol- 
ume V, perform just this function. Both 
are thoughtful and thorough discussions 
which will enlarge the clinician’s range 
of awareness. 

Of the articles on therapy, Lowen- 
stein’s, with its searching questions 


about the nature of interpretation in 
psychoanalysis, is the most rewarding. 
Geleerd presents some sensible sugges- 
tions concerning the treatment of ado- 
lescents, and Furman outlines a kind of 
therapy which lies somewhere between 
direct advice-giving and deep psycho- 
therapy. Such articles indicate a lively 
interest in modifying traditional pro- 
cedures to meet specific therapeutic 
problems. 

This volume also serves as an index 
of the state of psychoanalytic theory. 
In the past there usually were venture- 
some spirits who delighted in seeking 
out the limitations of existing theory in 
order to clarify or extend it. The for- 
mer task—clarification—is by far the 
more important, since the inquisitive- 
ness which pays off at the clinical level 
is often accompanied by uncritical theo- 
rizing. The present volume contains no 
major attempt in this direction, although 
Brenner's historical review of the con- 
cept of repression, Groot's evaluation of 
defenses as being normal or pathologi- 
cal, and certain of Lowenstein's remarks 
can be considered as ancillary to the 
task. The latter task—extension—is un- 
dertaken by Greenacre in her article on 
genius. Here she is no longer concerned 
solely with tracing genius back to the 
psychosexual factors which constitute 
the primordial ooze of all psychic life: 
rather she is interested in what addi- 
tional factors must be included to ac- 
count for such uncommon results. In 
spite of the merit of her program, she 
often is discursive or given to substi- 
tuting colorful phrases for theoretical 
concepts. Thus this volume. in contrast 
with certain previous ones, lacks the ex- 


citement generated by signs of signifi- 
cant theoretical advances. 

For the experimentalist there is a 
brief report of Lustman's excellent 
study of infant reactivity and a detailed 
account by Kris of the difficulties in 
making accurate predictions in the Vale 
longitudinal study. When these authors 
talk of their research rather than their 
theory, they sound very much like any- 
one else doing research. Although this 
seems too obvious to warrant elabora- 
tion, it has certain interesting implica- 
tions. 

When Freud launched psychoanalysis 
as a method of scientific investigation, 
he was forced to establish some very 
special rules of procedure. The most 
revolutionary one was that the investi- 
gator had to be psychoanalyzed before 
he could effectively conduct his investi- 
gation and objectively report his find- 
ings. If many of these rules were vague 
and relied heavily on subjective factors, 
it should be remembered that Freud was 
daring to investigate just those aspects 
of behavior which are most complex 
and most resistant to public scrutiny. 
Recently, however, this highly special- 
ized approach is being supplemented by 
the type of controlled observation and 
experimentation long familiar to psy- 
chologists. 


"Tes this is a conscious and well-rea- 
soned choice is shown by Hartmann and 
Kris’ lengthy articles in Volumes I and 
V, as well as by less extensive discus- 
sions of the research program through- 
out the series. The Yale longitudinal 
study, Lustman's experiments, and ob- 
servational reports in other volumes 
show how fruitful such a program can 
be. One important implication of this 
new venture has not, however, been fully 
realized. While psychoanalytic training 
and conceivably even the experience of 
à personal psychoanalysis will be indis- 
pensable in the inspiration and explana- 
tion of a study, the actual behavior be- 
ing observed is now in the public do. 
main and the skill with Which it is 
Studied depends on how well the prob 
Was of design, measurement, and analy 
sis of data are met. Here psychoanalyti 
training. instead of being crucial, 2 


is i 
relevant. a 


Hartmann and Kris regard this deci- 
sion to examine behavior directly, as 
well as reconstructing it from psycho- 
analytic material. as a logical outgrowth 
of their interest in ego processes (see 
Robert W. White's review of Vol. XI. 
CP, Apr. 1958. 3. 81-84). For the ex- 
perimental clinician. this means that he 
shares not only a common methodology 
but also a new area of interest with the 
analysts: what psychologists deal with 
under the headings of development of 
higher mental processes, curiosity, and 
sensory needs, is directly relevant to 
what the analysts call ego processes. 

Hartmann and Kris clearly indicate 
that they envision a rapprochement 
rather than an identity of theoretical 
and research interests. Although it is 
possible to take issue with certain of 
their characterizations of ‘academic’ psy- 
chological research. their stand is a sen- 
sible one. The research program envi- 
sioned in these volumes is multivariant. 
idiographic, and  process-oriented—ex- 
actly those approaches which have pre- 
sented the most vexing methodological 
problems to some experimental clini- 
cians and have proved the despair of 
many others. Or. to use a specific ex- 
ample, it is better that the Vale longi- 
tudinal study with its emphasis on a 
detailed examination of the intricacies 
of a few cases complement rather than 
replicate the normative and correlational 
data from Berkeley. Thus it is impor- 
tant to discriminate genuinely shared 
interests. from genuine individual dif- 
ferences, and to realize the prematurity 
of trying to reduce one field to the 
other. A Skinnerian interpretation of 
dream work, at this point, would be 
about as fruitful as a psychoanalytic 
interpretation of Ebbinghaus. 

Psychologists friendly to psychoanaly- 
sis will probably wish to read this book. 
There is, however, a more stringent test 
of merit: would it be the volume of 
choice to urge upon the enemies of psy- 

choanalysis? Probably not. Volume T, 
for example. has more scope, Volume Y; 
more intellectual ferment. E 


: Even these 
contain much material reassuring to 


someone who regards analytic theory as 
muddled and over-ideational. Reviewing 
the entire series, however, it Seems un- 
fortunate that any clinical psychologist 


should miss out on the Sensitive and 
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sensible descriptions of behavior, the 
observational studies, and the reports 
of that special datum obtained from 
psychoanalytic therapy. In this age of 


anthologies, perhaps such articles could 
be culled and reprinted as A Treasury 
of Psychoanalytic Readings for People 
Who Dislike Psychoanalysis. 


The Englishes’ English 


Horace B. English and Ava Champney English 


A Comprehensive Dictionary of Psychological and Psychoanalytical 
Terms. New York: Longmans, Green, 1958. Pp. xiv + 594. $10.75 


(trade); $8.00 (text). 


Review by JouN F. DASHIELL 


Dr. Dashiell, who for twenty-three years 
has been Kenan Professor of Psychol- 
ogy at the University of North Caro- 
lina, has now won his Emeritus and 
taken it to the new campus of Wake 
Forest College at Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina, where as Visiting Professor, 
appointed on the John Hay Whitney 
Foundation, he is making his wisdom 
available in the organization of Wake 
Forests. new Department of Psychol- 
ogy. Dashiell, president of the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association in 1938, 
is known for his textbooks (1928, 1937, 
1949) and the broad range of his re- 
Search. In these pages he reviewed Pres- 
sey and Kuhlen’s Psychological Devel- 
opment through the Life Span (Harper, 
1957; CP, Oct. 1957, 2, 265f.). 


"pos issuance of a new dictionary in 
psychology (and psychoanalysis) is 
timely. The rash of glossaries nowadays, 
attached to the elementary textbooks 
coming off the presses, would seem to 
be symptomatic of a need well recog- 
nized. A quarter-century has passed 
since the appearance of the two well- 
known American psychological diction- 
aries, the Warren and the English; and 
though it cannot be said that the num- 
ber of psychological terms at work has 
increased logarithmically to parallel the 
growth in the number of psychologists 
at work. an arithmetical increment of 
vocabulary is more and more taxing to 
him who reads the many increasing 
journals. 
More than ever now as empirical re- 
searches lead to new findings, two tend- 


encies are likely to appear. One is to 
expand the investigative efforts not only 
forward but sidewise—which is to say, 
not only toward new empirical results 
but also to restatements of old ones, 
dressing up these latter in fresher no- 
menclature, such as operant or subcep- 
tion, or assigning to older terms from 
the king’s English some such unex- 
pected meanings, as information or bits. 
The second tendency is to invent a 
new terminology out of the whole 
cloth (sym.: jargon, even gobblede- 
gook). Naturally too, in the work of 
the depth psychologists, there is much 
replacement of our everyday terms 
with others having more impressive 
overtones and implications of greater 
profundity. The reader will recall the 
verses; "I never get mad: I get hostile; 
I never feel sad: I'm depressed "—and 
so on. It may be claimed that an en- 
hanced working atmosphere is thereby 
created, an atmosphere conducive to 
probing. Today. then, it is new words, 
new words!—even if some appear in 
old spellings. 

Here then is a first aid. The word 
dictionary applies, of course, to many 
sizes and shapes and many levels of 
erudition. This one. the present re- 
viewer feels, is not for the vest pocket 
nor for parking on the high shelf: it be- 
longs on the psychologist's writing and 
reading desk. Terse snappy definitions, 
like those in English's A Student's Dic- 
tionary of Psychological Terms (1928) 
and Drever's Dictionary of Psychology 
(1952), are available at finger-tip con- 
trol; but at the same time more de- 
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liberate and judicious consideration of 
shades of meaning and implications is 
to be found, too, when the terms war- 
rant it. Not simply a glossary of defini- 
tions, then, but at times a discussion of 
subject-matter pointed a bit in the di- 
rection of the cyclopedic. Here the re- 
semblance is more to the Warren Dic- 
tionary of Psychology (1934), but with 
substantially more critical elaborations. 
Let it be said that English, the lexi- 
cographer, is no tyro at this dictionary 
business. Besides writing his Student's 
Dictionary of 1928, he was one of 
Warren’s collaborators. More important 
in this context are his wide contacts in 
psychology—as Rhodes Scholar at Ox- 
ford, as Fulbright Lecturer at Lahore. 
as Visiting Professor at Sao Paulo, and, 
in the United States, along the aca- 
demic ladder from Yale to Wellesley to 
Wesleyan to Antioch to Ohio State, 
where he has now been Professor of 
Psychology for not quite three decades. 
Mrs. English has all along shared his 
interests in child psychology. editorial 
work, and presently in lexicography. 
The range of terms included in this 
new work is impressive enough. Choos- 
ing the Warren and the Drever for com- 
parison (for the earlier English is quite 
definitely a briefer book) and calculat- 
ing the wholes from a ten-page sampling 
of each, it turns out that as to number 
of pages the ratio of E & E to Warren 
and also to the Drever is about 2 to 1 
in each case, whereas the number of 
entries is about 1.5 to 1 in favor of 
E & E as compared with the Warren 
and 2.5 to 1 as compared with the 


Drever. 

The Warren carries many tables in its 
appendix. Some are useful—the catalog 
of human reflexes and the list of ana- 
tomical terms referring to the nervous 
system. Others are matters of curiosity 
—the catalog of many kinds of dextral- 
ity and the list of phobias. These kinds 
of material are included in the body of 
E. & E. The Drever does not include 
them. 

An historical differential is apparent. 
In contrast with the 1934 Warren and 
even the 1952 Drever, this new work 
omits or offers less detail on certain 
topics of somewhat dated character; 
e.g. the Nancy school, lethargy, Brown- 
Sequard, chronoscope, and tachisto- 


scope. And it further demonstrates this 
timeliness by the inclusion of a wide 
variety of modern and modernistic 
terms; phoneme, stochastic, forced 
choice, cybernetics, J-curve, reinforce- 
ment schedule, extrajective, extrapuni- 
tive, extrasensory, extratemsive, and 
other extras. 

This compendium is, be it noted, a 
dictionary of psychological and of psy- 
choanalytic terms. What about the in- 
clusiveness of the latter? One can pos- 
sibly think of a few terms employed 
somewhere or other in psychoanalysts’ 
papers which are not listed in the E & 
E, such as neutralization, organ jargon, 
psychic continuity, signal anxiety, as 
well as names of special theories of this 
or that analyst, as Rank's "denial" the- 
ory or Clark's “fantasy” method or 
Deutsch’s “as if" personality. But such 
as these are in rare use. They are all 
absent, too, from both the Warren and 
the Drever. 

Two secondary matters strike this re- 
viewer as matters of considerable con- 
venience. One is the provision of dia- 
critical marks for words of doubtful 
pronunciation. The other is the generous 
number of definitions of abbreviations 
that we find bespangling our techni- 
cal articles with increasing frequency— 
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CAT, DOT, LDG, DQ, SQ3R, SSCQT, 
and the like. 

The batting average for hits is not a 
perfect 1.000. Recipathy seems loosely 
defined; the reviewer doubts that ei- 
detic imagery is “perhaps universal” in 
childhood before being lost; Jung’s col- 
lective unconscious can be more natu- 
ralistically defined than as “unconscious- 
ness which [itself] is inherited.” But 
this seems like caviling over a digit in 
the "steenth decimal place. 

What is impressive is the high degree 
to which discussions, elaborations, and 
distinctions have been pressed. And the 
reviewer testifies to many pleasant mo- 
ments of following the editors’ meticu- 
lous working out of the meanings of 
anxiety, personality, group dynamics, 
partile, intention movement, field the- 
ory, and dozens of others. Good read- 
ing! 

A feature that helps to save these 
conscientious distinctions and elabora- 
tions from becoming stodgy is the oc- 
casional free-wheeling comment. Exam- 
ples: lalophobia is "surprisingly enough 
a not uncommon symptom"; behavior 
dynamics "seldom makes a clear refer- 
ence to facts"; G. W. Allport lists 50 
meanings of personality “and no doubt 
the coining of a new 


he missed a few"; 
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psychological term by attaching an en- 
tirely new and far-fetched meaning to 
an old word makes it for a reader “no 
less than infuriating to discover. sen- 


tences later, that the author was talk- 
ing about something quite different.” 
To which last let the reviewer add his 
fervent “amen!” 


Sociology’s Quiddity U nrevealed 


Joseph B. Gittler (Ed.) 


Review of Sociology: Analysis of a Decade. New York: John Wiley & 


Sons, 1957. Pp. ix + 588. $10.50. 


Reviewed by THEODORE M. MILLS 


Dr. Mills is Assistant. Professor of So- 
ciology and General Education at Har- 
vard University. He is primarily inter- 
ested in small groups, the social and 
cultural processes that operate in them 
and how personality affects the group. 
He teaches a course in deviance and so- 
cial control, and also a graduate course 
in modern sociology in which the book 
under review has been used. 


gi ie sit by the road a moment, to ask 
where one has gone and where one 
is heading is a healthy thing to do. So- 
ciology, a relatively young, energetic, 
and often frenetic traveler, needs these 
moments. Subfields want perspective, 
and so too does sociology as one of the 
behavioral sciences. Review of Sociology 
meets the need of a number of its se- 
lected nineteen specialties in fine fash- 
ion, in others hardly at all, and, con- 
trary to its subtitle, it presents no 
analysis of sociology as a whole. 

To meet any part of either need is 
more difficult than it would seem at 
first, for, as Zetterberg points out in 
his introduction to another recent, less 
comprehensive though more keenly se- 
lective report (Hans L. Zetterberg, edi- 
tor, Sociology in the United States of 
America, UNESCO, 1956), a near revo- 
lution has occurred during the past dec- 
ade: more sociologists—as much as three 
times more—are working on more proj- 
ects under more auspices on more varied 
problems in more organizations with 
more financial assistance than ever be- 
fore in sociology's history. Major trends 
of such a rapidly growing, widely dis- 
persed and enthusiastic army are not 
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easy to disentangle, Even before the 
revolution, Gurvitch and Moore, as edi- 
tors of the 1945 recapitulation, Twen- 
tieth Century Sociology, resolved their 
editorial problem by collecting a series 
of essays from experts. Zetterberg, two 
years ago, and now Gittler follow the 
same course. 

The reviews of some of the contribut- 
ing specialists are exceedingly valuable 
papers. They sum up the past, abstract 
from it those central issues that give 
disparate works meaning and coherence. 
and, since these issues are likely to be 
with us for a while. convey a sense of 
excitement and a feeling of direction 
for the future. I am thinking particu- 
larly of the chapters by Stouffer on 
quantitative methods. by Whyte and 
Miller on industrial sociology, by War- 
ner on social stratification and, to a 
lesser extent because the issues are not 
as clearly drawn, the lucid account of 
work on the urban community by Gist. 
One learns in these chapters, for exam- 
ple, not just that a new technique has 
been devised, but why anyone should 
work on it, what problem it resolves, 
what economies it offers and what 
promise it holds. Because these authors 
seem interested in removing the blocks 
standing in the way of making a science 
and because they undertake selection 
and evaluation in these terms, they in- 
struct as well as report history. i 


Ta theme of other chapters, if I 
may go to the other extreme, is not so 
helpful. It seems to be stated by Gittler 
and his co-author, Manheim, in their 


essay on theory: “In selecting publica- 
tions . . . their intrinsic value was only 
one of several possible considerations. 
That an article or book is included . . . 
is not in itself an indication that the 
authors considered it of greater value 
or more enduring significance than an- 
other which was left unmentioned. The 
major objectives have been clarification 
and elucidation rather than prognostica- 
tion and prediction." 

Fine for reporting the decade's news, 
but what about the editorial pages? In 
the cases of theory, of marriage and 
the family, of social institutions, and, 
in an unusual manner, in the case of 
collective behavior, there is substituted 
for editorial opinion and evaluation a 
re-classification, re-categorization, re-ar- 
rangement of recent works under ru- 
brics, some outmoded, some new. Titles 
and headings are not used to organize 
ideas and issues, so that, while nothing 
seems to be left out—the bibliographies 
in most chapters are voluminous—it is 
often not clear what to make of items 
that are in. For example, in the chap- 
ter on theory, attention is called to 
Levy's concern with functional prerequi- 
sites, to Merton's middle-range, to Par- 
sons' analytical variables, and to Gur- 
vitch's levels, but nothing is said about 
them. Like fillers on the editorial page, 
they are just there! Suppose Levy suc- 
ceeds, Would it make a difference? What 
strategy attends Merton's middle-range? 
What are its advantages, its limitations? 
What difference would it make if Par- 
sons succeeds in analyzing personality, 
social and cultural processes by the 
same simple scheme? Can the truly sig- 
nificant note on Gurvitch be that “he 
is sometimes classed as a phenomeno- 
logical sociologist”? Figure and ground 
do not in these chapters become dis- 
tinct. 

Nor do they for the field of sociology 
as a whole. Here, I think, Review of 
Sociology disappoints us most. It at- 
tempts no overview. It lacks a pro- 
logue; it has no epilogue. How have 
the subfields become related or sepa- 
rated? How has sociology's responsibil- 
ity, both from within and from outside. 
changed? How have the sociologist's 
chief working tools—his basic assump- 
tions, values, beliefs and ideas— served 
him? Are they being reshaped? Had the 
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editor, or a board of editors, consid- 
ered the more over-arching matters of 
, the field, I should imagine that the im- 
pact of works, which may be of limited 
help in certain specialties but of impor- 
tance to the science as a whole, would 
have received more than passing atten- 
tion. As two among a number of others, 
I think of Murdock’s Social Structure 
and Parsons and Shils’ (editors) To- 


. ward a General Theory of Action. 


Though in these respects the book 
„falls short of an analysis of recent so- 


2 ciology, it is likely that other attempts 


will meet the same fate, at least until 
we have a more advanced specialty, the 
sociology of sociology, and that will in- 
deed take more than a moment's stop 
by the roadside, 


All about Marriage 


Harold T. Christensen 


Marriage Analysis: Foundations 
for Successful Family Life. (2nd 
ed.) New York: Ronald Press, 
1958. Pp. xii + 645. $5.50. 


Reviewed by Erma C. FISCHER 


who is just now engaged in graduate 
work in the Home and Family Life De- 
partment of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. She has a considerable 
history of researching, writing, and edit- 
ing for various magazines, books, and 
projects—recently for the American So- 
cial Hygiene Association's. program. of 
education in. family life, and for Teach- 
ers College's Citizenship Education 


Project. 


‘+ is difficult to imagine that there 
I exists a more comprehensive text- 
book in the field of family-life educa- 
tion than this. It covers every conceiv- 
able topic directly related to marriage. 
and some which are not. 

Dr. Christensen. is head of the De- 
partment of Sociology at Purdue Uni- 
versity as well as Professor in the De- 
partment of Family Life in the School 
of Home Economics—so he has a 
double-barreled approach. Although his 


announced main concern is functional 
marriage-education rather than aca- 
demic, his book is actually a mixture 
of both. 

He devotes eighteen chapters to per- 
sonality development and interpersonal 
relationships. He also includes four 
chapters that deal with the family as 
a social institution, and throughout the 
text he discusses social forces wherever 
they are relevant to the success or fail- 
ure of marriage and family living. 

The enormous scope of the book is 
both its strength and its weakness. 
Doubtless it is very useful to have so 
much stimulating and informative ma- 
terial available in one volume. On the 
other hand, some of the material in- 
cluded does not seem to the reviewer 
particularly appropriate to this type of 
book. Some sections are too statistical, 
too technical, and too professional. A 
few of them present folksy material be- 
low the accepted college level. Certain 
topics might have been better referred 
to without detailed discussion. 

It is my feeling that most of the ma- 
terial about heredity. eugenics, prenatal 
influences, and pregnancy (including 
such complicated matters as genetics, 
sex determination, conception. steriliza- 
tion, the Rh factor. pregnancy tests, 
natural childbirth. miscarriages) would 
have been better left to other com- 
pendia. In fact I would omit also dis- 
cussion of such questions as insurance. 
house-buying vs. renting. and many of 
the statistics about population changes, 
child-spacing, etc. Interested students 
can always be referred to the proper 
sources for these facts. 

Eliminating some of these technical 
details would have made room for more 
adequate discussions of such subjects as 
the effects of poverty. poor housing. 
child labor, and middle-class mores on 
family living—important subjects which 
deserve more space, and on which Dr. 
Christensen surely could have written 
with more authority. He might also have 
been able to discuss a little more thor- 
oughly some of the research studies to 
which he refers only briefly. 

On the other hand. it is only fair to 
observe that some of the difficulties en- 
countered by the author are not of his 
own making but are indigenous to the 
field in which he works. Dr. Christensen 


has done elaborate and painstaking re- 
search for his book, and in the main he 
has reported on it with clarity and ob- 
jectivity. It is not his fault that many 
of the studies seem to document the ob- 
vious, do not show cause-and-effect re- 
lationships. and are based on inadequate 
samples. It is, moreover, to his great 
credit that he recognizes these weak- 
nesses and points them out. Neverthe- 
less, a little more discussion of some of 
the studies would have made them more 
meaningful. Nor would the elimination 
of some have been bad, for the book is 
too long, and its many footnotes make 
for difficult reading. 

These weaknesses, however, do not 
outweigh the strengths, The book 
abounds with good, solid, down-to-earth 
suggestions. It contains a lot of sound 
psychology. Dr. Christensen’s main field 
is sociology. and he points out in some 
detail the important effects that society 
has upon the family. Still he makes it 
clear throughout that he considers “psy- 
chological variables” more important 
than situational factors. Over and over, 
either explicitly or implicitly. he in 
that, given emotional maturity. indi- 
viduals can handle almost any situation 
with a reasonable degree of success and 
satisfaction. Maturity is. of course, hard 
to come by. and Dr. Christensen lays 
down no exact blueprint to plot the 
way. Vet he takes a strong stand for 
the developmental-permissive approach 
to child rearing and teaching and for 
democratic procedures within families, 
He presents good summaries of the psy- 
chological theories behind these princi- 
ples and good arguments for their use. 

The sections on the changing roles of 
men and women, sex education. mental 
health in marriage. parent-child rela- 
tions, postparenthood and the aged. and 
on-being-without-a-mate are all. in my 
opinion, thoughtful. authoritative and 
stimulating. 


If Marriage Analysis is used as a day- 
to-day textbook (a purpose for which 
it was apparently designed), the Prob- 
lems and Projects sections are essential 
These sections often raise controversial 
issues and unsolved problems not really 
considered in the text. The book should 
also serve as a most useful source for 
all teachers. students, and group es 
ers in family life and related fields | 


Film 
MOTILITY IN INFANTS 


Expressive Movements  ( Affecto- 
Motor Patterns) in Infancy. 


Produced by Dr. Bela Mittelman, in col- 
laboration with Laura Malkenson and Dr. 
Ruth L. Munro. Available through New 
York University Film Bureau. $125.00. 


Reviewed by BRUNO BETTELHEIM 
The University of Chicago 


ORE and more we see the atten- 
M tion of developmental or child 
psychoanalysis spreading from the older 
concentration on erogeneous zones— 
oral, anal, and phallic—to include an- 
other order of urges or instincts. That 
motility is one of the most important 
expressions of the libido is now widely 
recognized. Just as feeding patterns, 
Sexual inhibitions, and education to 
cleanliness. influence personality forma- 
tion and deviation, so does the pattern- 
ing of motor activities, their encourage- 
ment or inhibition, A psychoanalyst who 
reported on his study of this important 
problem a few years ago (B. Mittel- 
mann, Motility in Infants, Children, 
and Adults, Internat. Univ. Press, 1954). 
now illustrates it further through a 
splendid film, 

This movie traces the 
of expressive movements from birth 
through the first Year and a half of life, 
During the first. three months we see 
that the most important motor pattern 
of the infant is that of discomfort, 
culminating in crying. In it, the whole 
body musculature participates with char- 
acteristic leg and arm movements, A 
crucial change occurs around three 
months of age when limited and con- 
sistent individual differences 
the pattern, 
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development 


appear in 
Beginning at this time, 


ADOLPH MANOIL 
Film Editor 


smiling, too, is accompanied by charac- 
teristic motor patterns. involving the 
whole body musculature, with consist- 
ent individual variations. There are par- 
tial characteristic differences between 
the crying and the smiling patterns. 
The next significant developmental pe- 
riod starts at about eight months when 
hand-slashing becomes characteristic, 
particularly in joy reactions. Also, with 
increased bodily control and develop- 
ment of locomotion, the child now re- 
sponds to pleasant and distressing 
stimuli by moving towards and away. 
respectively, Anxiety now produces im- 
mobilization, or flight to the mother. 
along with crying. 

Nothing is shown in this film that 
any parent cannot observe during his 
own children’s infancy; yet how many 
observe it, even without systematic ob- 
servation and analysis? Even those most 
intimately familiar with babies will 
profit from viewing quietly and at lei- 
sure these fleeting moments of behav- 
ior, all too readily taken for granted 
when they happen, and passed over. 

Viewing this film suggests vividly 
that, if we want to understand the 
emotions of the infant, we must study 
(1) the importance of expressive move- 
ments in infancy, (2) the relationship 
of expressive movements to other mo- 
tor manifestations. (3) the relationship 
of expressive movements to emerging 
interpersonal relations., particularly to 
parents and siblings, and (4) how and 
when individual differentiation sets in. 

As regards expressive movements 
themselves, several factors are illus- 
trated in this film. We see, for exam- 
ple, that while a general pattern is 
clearly discernible and applies to all or 
most infants, there are significant indi- 
vidual variations within the general pat- 
tern. Again, there are developmental 
sequences which haye general character- 


istics and also permit individual varia- 
tions. Some of the infants we watch on 
the screen show an early affect speci- 
ficity; that is to say, while one general 
motor pattern accompanies the smile, 
a different pattern accompanies a cry. 
Other infants, at least as far as we can 
tell from the film, can hardly be dif- 
ferentiated in this respect, Naturally, 
there are gradations between the two 
extremes. 

As we watch the film, we realize the 
relationship between motor manifesta- 
tions and expressive movements, and 
how both merge into certain types of 
manipulative movements such as shak- 
ing, hammering, waving bye-bye, and 
so forth. Further, we note how they 
merge into aggressive movements, such 
as striking out. In addition, they are 
utilized and elaborated into such rhyth- 
mic movements as a ‘dancing-like’ jump- 
ing up and down. 

The film shows convincingly that ex- 
pressive movements are one of the im- 
portant motor factors shaping the in- 
fant's relationship with his environment, 
since his movements are a form of 
communication with the mother. They 
stimulate the mother and permit a re- 
ciprocal exchange which ultimately de- 
velops into social games. Thus. they are 
an important avenue for the socializa- 
tion of the infant. 


jc normal infants, whose behavior 
we watch in this movie, were filmed in 
their own homes, often shown in inter- 
action with their parents and in one 
case with an older sibling. The great 
value of the film is its clarity in demon- 
strating the close relation between the 
development of adaptive behavior and 
interpersonal relations, and in showing 
how adaptive behavior grows out of 
affectomotor behavior which, in turn, 
grew out of random movements, Tt 
shows how, as a child develops, his mo- 
tor behavior and affective reactions be. 
come ever more specific, how random 
slashing movements of arms and hands 
grow into the goal-directed manipula- 
tion of objects. 

One delightful sequence Shows, f 
example. the development of both 
sonal relations and of infant 
around a feeding situation, 


Or 
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nating to watch the back-and-forth in 
the infant’s desire to feed himself. It 
jis still much more comfortable to be 
fed by the mother, yet the delight the 
mother shows at the baby’s expression 
of his desire to feed himself leads to 
a situation which is more pleasurable to 
both; at one and the same time it safe- 
guards the child's autonomy and de- 
cision-making, while also providing him 
,with the pleasure of being fed by the 
| mother. This resolution is achieved by 
the child definitely pointing to the 
morsel he wants, and the mother then 
feeding it to him. 

Here in a short sequence is beauti- 
fully depicted how good relations be- 
tween mother and infant permit both of 


, them to find an ideal solution that im- 


plies respect for the child's autonomy 
while still assuring him of dependent 
care. 

One thing was distressing to this re- 
viewer in a movie so faithful to the in- 
fant's normal development in his natu- 
ral habitat, the home: scenes in which 
“an adult nods his head mechanically, to 

demonstrate the child’s response to it. 

While we learn much about normal de- 

velopment from the rest of the film, 

little can be said for this attempt to 
introduce an experimental psychology 
which tries to be objective and sub- 
jects itself to the controlled situation. 
The sequence achieves nothing beyond 
teaching us about the experiment; it 
tells us nothing about the human be- 
ings whose interactions we are trying to 
understand. Actually this head-nodding 
scene does not teach us anything that 
is not shown much more clearly and 
convincingly in other scenes, where the 
interaction between infant and mother 
was not governed by abstract notions 
about ‘pure’ science but followed va- 

garies of the normal interactions of liv- 

ing. The scene does illustrate. it is true. 

that in human interaction, when one of 
two persons behaves artificially. little 
more can be studied than artificiality. 

This minor criticism should not, how- 

ever. detract from the various impor- 

tant lessons the film has to teach. as, 
for example. how beneficial it is for the 
child when affective-motor movements 
and expressions in adult and child are 
reciprocal and purposeful. Another strik- 
*jng demonstration was the showing of 


how motor responses slowly cease with 
the experience of satisfaction. 


Seen scenes in the film suggest in- 
teresting points for speculation or fur- 
ther investigation. Watching the baby 
being diapered, one is impressed by the 
contrast between the great freedom 
these infants were given in developing 
their motor reactions in some situations, 
as compared with the definite restraint 
by an adult, contrary to the infant’s 
desire, when being cleaned and dia- 
pered. In another scene we see how the 
infant, penned in his high chair, is sub- 
ject to and experiences inhibition of 
well-coordinated total motor response; 
how the high chair restricts this to the 
movement of arms and hands. Studying 
such situations in detail, if you view the 
film repeatedly, leads to far-reaching 
questions about the validity of prevail- 
ing infant care, which so strangely com- 
bines encouragement of free motor re- 
sponses in almost all areas but the 
feeding and diapering situations. These 
very enlightened parents, most permis- 
sive in regard to motility, suddenly 
grow restrictive of motility in situations 
involving intake and elimination. 

The interference with free movement 
around these two situations may have 
important consequences, since it is so 
radically different from the freedom to 
move that reigns over all other life ac- 
tivities; as a matter of fact, freedom of 
movement in other areas is not only 
permitted, but actively encouraged. The 
infant whose crawling was just re- 
warded by the parent's delight is sud- 
denly grabbed and held down firmly 
while being changed. No such radical 
difference in regard to motility around 
intake and elimination characterizes the 
life of the swaddled infant. or of one 
who is carried in a cradle board. In the 
lives of these two. free motor discharge 
is not suddenly and solely interfered 
with when eating and being cleaned; 
hence in their experience these two life 
situations do not acquire a unique and 
restrictive connotation as far as mo- 
tility is concerned. It would be inter- 
esting to speculate on the consequences 
for personality formation of these dif- 
ferences. 

In general, the film shows clearly the 


degree to which. in the first year of life. 
the infant’s spontaneous actions look 
more meaningful than they often are, 
while they are quite deficient in pur- 
posefulness when compared with adap- 
tive and expressive movements that ac- 
company them. By wisely restricting 
themselves to one small area of child 
development, the earliest infant age. the 
producers of this film have achieved 
much more than if they had tried to 
cover a wider area. This film is instruc- 
tive not merely for students of psychol- 
ogy; all parents of infants could learn 
much from it. And the advanced scien- 
tist may give pause to think how it is 
that affective-motor responses influence 
(and lead to) human relations and atti- 
tudes to the environment. 


Films and Other Materials 


RESEARCH 


Instructional Television Research. 
Report Number Two: An In- 
vestigation of Closed-Circuit 
Television for Teaching Uni- 
versity Courses 


C. R. Carpenter and L. P. Greenhill, in 
collaboration with W. F. Christoffers, F. R. 
Hartman, J. D. Hungleby, L. F. Kepler, 
J. A. Murmin, H. C. Peters, W. S. Ray, 
H. D. Sherk and L. E. Stover. Univer- 
sity Park Pennsylvania: The Pennsylvania 
State University, 1958. Pp. 110. 


Television Effects. A Summary of 
the Literature and Proposed 
General Theory 


Lionel C. Barrow, Jr. and Bruce H. West- 
ley. Madison, Wisconsin: University of 
Wisconsin Television Laboratory, 1958. Pp; 
184. 

Orp-Acr PROBLEMS 


Problems of the Mind in Later 
Life: à Film Report 


Produced by Dynamic Films. 16-mm mo 
tion picture film, black and white, iud 
45 min, 1956. Available, free of elites 
from The Wm. S. Merrill Company es 
partment of Professional Services, Cincin- 
nati 15, Ohio. i 


Various problems of mental health in 
later life are presented. The film is based 
on the Second Annual Symposium 


: = EN 4 on 
Constructive Medicine in Aging 
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ON THE OTHER 


HAND 


WHEN IS CENSORSHIP GOOD? 


Fearing's review of Walter Kerr's Criti- 
cism and Censorship (CP, Aug. 1958, 3, 
261f.) does not the basic 
issues involved in censorship. Fearing pre- 
sents a simple authoritarian vs. anti-au- 
thoritarian dichotomy as the fundamental 
issue when he states that “the assumption 
[is] implicit in any theory of censorship 
that someone or some body of persons pos- 
sess the kind of knowledge or the kind oí 
insight which could justify the proscrip- 
tion of what the rest of the community 
may see and hear." 

The central issue of censorship, as I sec 
it, is much more clearly a question of 
values. It is not primarily a question of 
whether someone or anyone possesses “spe- 
cial insight." It is rather a question of 
whether what insight possess may 
properly and fruitfully be used for censor- 
ship. 

In research and experimentation, we pre- 
fer to be cautious and give the null hy- 
pothesis a 95 or 99 to 1 chance, so as to 
avoid the error of affirming the alterna- 
tive hypothesis when it is wrong. How- 
ever, in any research which will lead to 
immediate decision, when we must act or 
not act on the basis of something less than 
adequate evidence, we do not typically give 
the null hypothesis such a large chance. In 
action research of this sort, we must rea- 
sonably weigh the consequences of both 
kinds of errors (the mistaken rejection of 
the null hypothesis or of its alternative), 

Mr. Fearing is obiously very much con- 
cerned with the error of mistakenly reject- 
ing good and valuable art, in the name of 
morality or any other standard. The pos- 
sible danger (presumably to man's wel- 
fare) of censoring the Positively good is 
much more real to him than the danger of 
Possible corruption, which he admits may 
exist in certain kinds of literature and art. 

Tf, however, we view corruption through 
art forms as a greater danger than the oc- 

casional abuse into which censorship f 

we will be inclined to favor cei 

least in principle. We will then be more 
willing to take our chances 
censorial error by 


do justice to 


we 


alls, 
nsorship at 


on making 
excluding the good 


e and 
valuable, in the conviction th 


e at to exclude 
a bad influence from man’s life is worth 
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the occasional exclusion of the good and 
valuable. 

ANTHONY BARTON 

University of Chicago 


DANGEROUS ART 


In respect of Franklin Fearing's review 
of Walter Kerr's Criticism and Censorship 
(CP, Aug. 1958, 3, 216f.), let me say that 
any consideration of censorship in the arts 
should begin with the admission that 
among the Western nations the protago- 
nists of the freedom of thought have ad- 
hered to some censorship of the arts while 
peoples less sensitive to political freedom 
have showed laxity in this field. This then 
proves that there is no point to point re- 
lationship between sensitivity and laissez 
faire in one field and strictness in the other. 
One may wonder whether appeals to the 
emotions in the arts and in politics might 
not be basically different. 

It is good to think of such possibilities 
before starting with the controversy itself. 
If censorship of the arts is to be discussed 
with any prospect of fruitfulness, the two 
thousand years from the trial of Phryne 
of Athens to the trial of Mme. Bovary in 
1857 and on to our own embarrassments 
should teach us a wholesome distrust of 
‘the self evident? Can the censorially 
minded both ‘eat their cake and have it 
too,’? asks the reviewer. It has often oc- 
curred to me that, when the hostess asked 
me whether I had had my cake, I could 
truthfully answer, Yes and I ate it too. 

The reviewer seems to doubt that some- 
one might possess the kind of knowledge 
which could justify the proscription of 
what the rest of the community may see 
and hear. It is just this point where the 
reviewer and probably the fall 
short. 

There are two theories available, if one 
wants to attack the problem basically. One 
is the training theory, which tells us that 
the onlooker, if he keeps being exposed to 
the ‘unacceptable, trains himself in ac- 
cepting it and gradually even in doing 
what would earlier have horrified him. The 
other theory, contrariwise, 


author 


maintains that 
the onlookers will gradually abreact their 
mnate tendencies toward the ‘subhum: 


an." 
The training theory 


CEinübungstheorie) 


applied by Karl Groos to the playful ac- 
tivities of human children and young ani- 
mals is the guiding star of the Comstock: 
lans, the zealots. The abreaction theor, 
which I have also called the lightning-rod 
theory, has as its followers the liberals. 

It is obvious that before either or both 
of these theories can be applied, we should 
know whether there exists, at all, a cri- 
terion of the immoral. A criterion can exist 
only with reference to a given society and 
those values in that society which are most 
generally accepted and— which is not the 
same—least generally objected to. Such a 
criterion exists in Western society, We do 
not object to sex any longer, but we ob- 
ject to appeals to immature sexuality in 
either children or else in the psycho- 
sexually immature. Clinically the criterion 
is based on Freud's Three Papers Concern- 
ing the Theory of Sex. A list of factors 
was worked out, together with rules for 
their application. 

Both the reviewer and the author of the 
book Criticism and Censorship (which I 
have not read) seem to ignore the fact 
that "the kind of insight and knowledge" 
necessary to exert censorship exists. 

W. G. ELIASBERG 
New York, N. Y. 


SHOEMAKER QUITS HIS LAST 


A couple of days after reading Dr. Bur- 
dick’s review (CP, Sept. 1958, 3, 247) of 
Ortega y Gasset’s recent work Man and 
People, I happened upon another review 
of the same work in the Journal of Phi- 
losophy (Aug. 14, 1958, 55, 739). As the. 
contrast of the two was enlightening to 
me, I thought it would prove of interest 
to the readers of CP also. 

Although a single quotation will over- 
simplify the case still let me confine my- 
self to a passage from each review which, 

I think, is representative of the contrast 
alluded to. Geoffrey Clive of Clark Uni- | 
versity states: "This book is philosophical ^ 
sociology, a refreshing change from the 
pretentious jargon of social science.” The 


CP reviewer says: "It is hard to know 


what to conclude from this book, for it is 
difficult to judge Ortega y Gasset's inten- 
tions." The operative word in the first 
quote is philosophical; the pivotal phrase 


in the second is it is difficult to judge... 


intentions, 

The difference is curious; it symbolizes 
for me a certain obtuseness which we psy- 
chologists show not indeed to method as 
such but rather to methodological differ- 
ence. My impression is that Dr, Burdick 
was insufficiently alert to the difference 
between philosophical and Scientific method 


— nni 


| 


in his reading and review. Because of this 
asymmetry he had trouble understanding 
Ortega y Gassets intentions. And yet, even 
though he does not understand, he be- 
moans the philosopher's insistence on mind- 
body, free will, and anti-empiricism, I sus- 
pect that the reviewer did not see these 
items as philosophical problems which a 
scientific interaction system cannot, is not 
intended to, handle but with which a phi- 
losophy (even one bearing the interaction 
label) can and must deal. 
Certainly the difficulty inherent in the 
CP review struck me more forcibly partly 
ecause of Clive's counterpart when I read 
it, but also because I had lately been dis- 
turbed by this problem in several other 
psychological writings. It would be un- 
fortunate if, while becoming more sophisti- 
cated in method, we psychologists should 
become increasingly naive about the meth- 
odological difference between our science 
and any philosophical system. 
WALTER L. FARRELL 
West Baden College, Indiana 


BULLY WORD 


Our field has an abundance of new terms 
/ expressing old ideas. Indeed, we who teach 
elementary psychology often feel our great- 
est effort is spent in compounding and 
perpetuating this tradition. 

Once in a great while, however, a term 
is introduced into the literature which ful- 
fills a definite need. Such a term was the 
beautifully descriptive one used in the in- 
troduction to Arthur Bachrach’s review of 
Albert Ellis’ How to Live with a Neurotic 
(CP, Aug. 1958, 3, 226f.). May tauro- 
machian reappear often with reference to 
b s psychological writing! May it be incor- 
| y porated into the first revision of the Eng- 
| 


lishs’ Dictionary of Psychology! This single 
term, if accepted as part of the psycholo- 
gist's armamentarium, will save paragraphs 
of circumlocution in the pages of our jour- 


nals. 
C. Doucias CREELMAN 


University of Michigan 


WHAT GOT LEFT OUT 

The primary purpose of a review is to 
give the reader an idea of what the book 
reviewed is about; afterwards, the re- 
viewer may advance his criticisms. I think, 
therefore, that I am justified in supple- 
menting the review oí my book, Human 
Motivation: Probability and Meaning (CP, 
Aug. 1958, 3, 225f.), for no one who reads 
the review could gather from it that: 

(1) More than half of the book is de- 
voted to the development of a statistical 


technique for dealing with the multivariate 
analysis oí attributes; 

(2) The conception oí joint, as opposed 
to linear, correlation is presented as the 
key to the analysis of motivational effects; 

(3) This conception forms the link be- 
tween Gestalt psychology and statistical 
psychology; and 

(4) There is a section on the relation- 
ship between attitudes and motivations and 
on attitude scales. 

The reviewer in his last paragraph asks: 
“The author makes no mention of sam- 
pling statistics; does he imply it is suffi- 
cient to study any group to extract mean- 
ing from their proportions or must we 
wait for samples so vast that sampling 
error is no longer a consideration?" My 
answer is given on pages 18 and 96 in the 
book. 

Frep T. SCHREIER 

A. J. Wood and Company, Philadelphia 
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Dementia at the Bottom Rung 


August B, Hollingshead and Fredick C. Redlich 


Social Class and Mental Illness: A Community Study. New York: John 
| Wiley & Sons, 1958. Pp. xi + 442. $7.50. 


Reviewed by RoBERT E. L. FARIS 


Dr. Faris is Professor of Sociology at 

| the University of Washington in Seattle 
^ and executive officer of its Department 
| of Sociology. With a PhD from Chicago 
| back in 1931, he has taught sociology 
| at Brown, McGill, Bryn Mawr, and 
| Syracuse. In 1939 he was author with 
\ H. W. Dunham of Mental Disorders in 
Urban Areas (Univ. Chicago), a book 
at began the great interest in the re- 

lation of mental disorder to social level. 
| He is also author of Social Disorganiza- 
| tion (Ronald, 1948) and many articles 
| on social class, family, and the relation 
| of the individual to the group. 


| 
| j 
ExTBOOKS in psychiatry thirty years 
T conceived of mental disease 
principally in terms of internal physi- 
logy. Heredity was held to weigh 
heavily in its causation, and the only 
‘environmental factors’ to be considered 
| were the relatively unimportant ‘stresses 
| and strains’ of life. A wave of sociologi- 
cal studies during the past quarter of 
a century has. however, indicated that 
many relations exist between mental ab- 
normality and disorganized conditions of 
social life which become increasingly 
difficult to explain away. The present 
‘udy is an important and powerful con- 
“tribution in this series, for it is the out- 
/ come of a massive ten-year effort by a 


team of nineteen persons, ably planned 
and directed by the noted principal in- 
vestigators—A. B. Hollingshead, Profes- 
sor of Sociology. and F. C. Redlich. 
Professor of Psychiatry, both of Yale 
University. 

It had already been clearly established 
that mental abnormality in our society 
occurs with far greater frequency in ur- 
ban slums than in attractive residential 
neighborhoods, and among persons of 
humble occupations far more than those 
of higher income and prestige. In view 
of Hollingshead's previous interest and 
research in social class and its relation 
to behavior (see his Elmtown’s Youth, 
Wiley, 1949), it is natural that this 
team should follow up the thought that 
the effective variable might be social 
class itself. There are few, if any, more 
carefully planned and executed studies 
in this whole area, and the results 
justify the effort in this volume alone. 
(A second volume is to follow: Jerome 
K. Myers and Bertram H. Roberts, So- 
cial Class, Family Dynamics, and Men- 
tal Illness.) 


po the main issues could be at- 
tacked, the issues of definition, data ac- 
curacy, and sampling had to be faced. 
Perfection cannot be expected here, but 


Avcust B. HOLLINGSHEAD 


Alburtus- 


Vale News Bureau 


the present team handled these ques- 
tions as well, probably better, than has 
any previous group. Basing their study 
on the New Haven community, they 
sought out as many as possible of the 
mentally disordered persons in that com- 
munity. Since the sampling bias in hos- 
pitalized patients is well known, they 
threw a wider net which covered not 
only all hospitals and clinics in Con- 
necticut and such neighboring 
might contain New Haven persons, but 
also all psychiatrists in à like region 
who might have New Haven persons 
under treatment. Data were furnished 
by all 28 of the institutions, and by 
36 of the 66 psychiatrists. The sample 
jn cases from the 20 Don-cooperating 
Psychiatrists, and lacked all untreated 


areas as 
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cases, but still it may be one of the best 
samples, of mentally abnormal patients 
ever obtained. 

For the purpose of the research, men- 
tal illness had to be defined as what- 
ever behavior led to confinement in a 
mental institution or treatment by a 
psychiatrist. Investigators could be ex- 
cused for letting the matter rest there, 
but in this study they went on to a 
careful examination of the conditions 
which lead to the identification by 
neighbors and relatives of abnormal be- 
havior, and of the various pathways 
to treatment and hospitalization. It is 
clearly shown that persons in different 
social classes interpret behavior differ- 
ently, and that the computation of rates 
of mental illness in the various classes 
runs into a serious problem of compara- 
bility. Probably the most extreme differ- 
ence lies in the neuroses—the diagnos- 
tic categories of neuroses vary greatly 
from class to class. Obsessive-compul- 
sive reactions, for example, are charac- 
teristic of upper class levels, while hys- 
terical reactions prevail in the lower 
levels (p. 226). The authors caution 
against making too much of the details 
of such comparisons, however, when 
they state that they believe that “far 
more abnormal behavior is tolerated by 
the two lower classes'—so that the 
sample is less inclusive in this section 
of the population, and probably much 
weaker for neuroses. 

The variable of social class had also 
to be measured, and, from his extensive 
experience and technical qualification in 
this subject, Hollingshead produced an 
objective method for assigning each per- 
son to one of five class levels. This was 
done by scoring the person on amount 
of education, area of residence, and oc- 
cupation, each properly weighted and 
combined into a single index. Through- 
out the investigation ‘social class’ has 
only this one meaning—a position along 
a five-point scale formed by this index, 


ceo these measures, the authors 


proceeded to compute age-adjusted rates 


of mental illness for each of the social 


classes in the New Haven community. 


The general pattern of rates is the same 


as that of the previous studies men- 
tioned earlier. The prevalence r; 
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ates of 


Freprick C. REDLICH 


Vale University News Burcau 


all psychoses vary inversely with social 
class. with exceptionally high rates in 
the lowest classes. The same pattern of 
rates by social classes appears in each 
case when the psychoses are separated 
into five general types. The variation of 
rates of neuroses, however. is in the 
opposite direction and of much smaller 
magnitude, and, as stated above, prob- 
ably so much more subject to error that 
an attempt at interpretation of these 
would be a waste of time. 

A comparison of incidence and preva- 
lence rates shows that the lower classes 
incur the illnesses with greater fre- 
quency. but their members also tend 
to return to treatment, and to continue 
longer, than do persons in the higher 
classes, suggesting either differential ef- 
fectiveness of treatment or more severe 
abnormality. 

All these are impressive findings but 
leave open the question of direction of 
causation of the relationship between 
mental illness and social class. A thought. 
so obvious that it is perennially offered 
is that the relationship is a result of the 
tendency of persons to drift downward 
in occupational class and area of resi- 
dence after contracting a mental illness. 
Though the mass of existing research 
does not support this thought, Hollings- 
head and Redlich made their own ex- 
amination of this hypothesis of ‘down- 


ward drift’ among the schizophrenics. | 
the largest category of their psychotic — 
group. Their findings clearly destroy tha 
hypothesis, at least for this group. In 
the lowest class only one per cent of 
the patients had descended through two | 
or more generations from a higher class: _ 
eighty-nine per cent originated in the 
class level, and in the other ten per cent 

the family history was insufficient to de- 
termine mobility. In each of the class 
levels the majority of persons had not 
been mobile, but, of the mobile, those 
whose progress was upward greatly out- 
numbered the downward drifters. 


Sien evidence obligates the researcher 
to give serious consideration to the so- . 
cial conditions in the lowest social class | 
level as a source of independent causa- 
tion. Further, in view of the magnitude 
of the rate variation, it is reasonable 
to entertain the possibility that this į 
a major contribution to causation. The 
age-adjusted and sex-adjusted prevalence 
rates for schizophrenia, for example.’ 
range from 111 (per 100,000) in the 
combined two upper levels, to 895 in 
the lowest. Those who hold an expecta- 
tion that the major factor will soon be 
discovered to be biochemical (in spite 
of scarcity of direct evidence) need to 
stare at these figures. : 
The investigators did not shirk the / 
task of interpretation of their findings, ' 
but, since much of this material is re 
served for the companion volume o" 
family dynamics, criticism for omission 
would not be legitimate here. It doe 
seem fair, however, to evaluate some 9 , 
the reflections on the nature of soci 
class as related to the general field 0 ji 
interest of the investigators. 1$ 
To the reviewer the interpretatio 
seems somewhat marred by the pre 
occupation with the concept of soci? 
class itself to the exclusion of many at 
sociated variables—such as income. m? 
bility, minority status, disorganizati” 
of social life—which are simply ° 
scured by the practice of handling * 
cial experience exclusively with the tec 
nical index of class level. There i$ H 
Chapter V a description of the meme", n 
of each of the classes, showing that p E 
lowest level with the high rates of me é 
tal illnesses differs in a variety of W“ 
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Which might be worth investigating for 
possible causation. These persons of the 
pet ‘class’ are low in occupational 
~ category and educational level, they live 
in poor houses, but they also have high 
rates of other difficulties—87 per cent 
of the families in this class were listed 
in the Social Service Index of the Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies. Most had no sav- 
ings but live from day to day. Seventy 
Per cent were of the ‘new immigrant" 
y group, and 73 per cent were at least 
»Qnominally Catholic. Over three-fourths 
d belong to no organization of any kind— 
a characteristic of the most disorgan- 
ized elements of the population, accord- 
ing to recent research, To concentrate 
9n. class as a factor without further 
analysis into components such as these 
is to neglect to focus the lens of in- 
quiry, 

The picture may also be somewhat 
Togged by the authors’ sentiments of 
indignation about the injustices of a so- 
Cial class System. At times they appear 
to believe that differential treatment. in 
‘the various classes is a significant mat- 

ter in the variation of prevalence rates 

and therefore a subject for moral con- 
cern. Their own data, however, warn us 
not to give way to quick outrage about 
this inequity, for an excellent chapter 
x costs of treatment shows that, al- 


Lhough more money per patient is spent 
^or treatment of upper level persons. 
the difference is mainly in the fact that 
these people buy some extremely ex- 
Pensive psychotherapy and psychoanaly- 
sis, which, the investigators find. the 
lowest class persons do not want, even 
When offered free. More public funds 
for care and treatment, of course, are 
Spent per patient in Class M than pri- 
vate and public funds combined in any 
other class (p. 311). In general the up- 
per-level people pay their own way and 
the lower ones do not. 
The book is rich in actual research 


findings, and, since the authors present 
it so clearly, no reader need be bound 
by their interpretations. The outstand- 
ing achievement of the enterprise is the 
strengthening of the already massive 
evidence that social conditions are of 
major importance in the causation of 
mental abnormality. To specify the 
causative processes in detail will re- 
quire much additional labor. 


Men Against 
Machines 


Charles R. Walker 


Toward the Automatic Factory: 
A Case Study of Men and Ma- 
chines. New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1957. Pp. xii + 232. 
$5.00. 


Reviewed by CHESTER E. Evans 


who is Professor of Management in 
Wayne State University’s School of 
Business Administration in Detroit. 
Trained in general psychology by J. P. 
Porter at Ohio University, in clinical 
psychology by Gertha Williams at 
Wayne State, and in personnel psy- 
chology by H. A. Edgerton at Ohio 
State, he spent a dozen years, before 
assuming his present post, working for 
General Motors in personnel research 
and administration, and, toward the end 
of that period, paying special attention 
to the relations between workers on as- 
sembly lines and their foremen. 


HARLES R. WALKER, as Director of 

the Technology Project at the In- 
stitute of Human Relations of Yale 
University. has conducted inquiries on 
the impact of technology on workers’ 
attitudes. A past president of the So- 
ciety of Applied Anthropology, Walker 
serves as consultant on mental health 
and automation to the UN World 
Health Organization. 

This is the second in a series of stud- 
ies on the socioeconomic impact of 
technological innovations within the 
steel industry. The first, published in 
1950 (Steeltown), examined the effect 
on the community of a threatened shut- 
down of an antiquated seamless-pipe 
mill. This second case history covers 
the initial four years' operation of the 
first continuous seamless-pipe mill, which 
introduces a manufacturing process in 
which flow approaches full automatiza- 
tion as nearly as is presently feasible 
from an engineering standpoint. In ef- 
fect, the study is a clinical appraisal of 
interactions between men, and between 
men and machines. 


A major objective of the study i 
an analysis of the adjustments of three 
work crews, from 1949 through 1952 
to their new and technologically ad. 
vanced work-place. The author states 
that, wherever possible, the relation- 
Ships between worker attitudes and 
quality and quantity of pipe produced 
should be clarified. 

The author met his objective of ob- 
serving and analyzing the experiences 
of these three work crews in their ad- 
justments to the new continuous seam- 
less-pipe mill (Mill No. 4). Through a 
combination of three separate formal 
interviews with workers in their homes. 
and fairly continuous observations and 
informal interviews at the work-place, 
many data were collected. The only use 
of numeric tables or designations, or 
references to them, are vague, incom- 
plete, and obviously of little concern to 
the author. This shortcoming makes 
completely worthless a chart on Mill 
No. 4's productivity from January 1949 
through December 1951—for we have 
no indication as to the standard level 
of production or the number of work- 
ers contributing to production at any 
given period. During the initial phase of 
Mill No. 4’s operation, each work crew 
consisted of 11 men; at the time of the 
second formal interviews (in the Spring 
of 1951) the crew size had been re- 
duced to 9 men each—apparently as the 
result of industrial engineering studies. 
Due to turnover and other unexplained 
reasons, only 16 of the original 33 men 
remained at this time. No data are 
available on how many of the original 
group survived for the final interviews, 
held late in 1952. 

Again, when the crew size was re- 
duced from 11 to 9, the surplus man- 
power was absorbed elsewhere in the 
plant. However, when Mill No. l was 
closed down, presumably because of 
No. 4's higher productivity, No. 1 work- 
ers ‘bumped’ an unrevealed number of 
No. 4's crew members on the basis of 
seniority. There is no way of knowing 
the fate of the No. 4 crew members sö 
displaced. This fact is needed in any 
evaluation of ultimate technological un- 
employment resulting from No. 4, 

What are the major conclusions of 
this study? None that contradicts the 
Current literature in industrial social 
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psychology™or in group dynamics. The 
work crews. over a period of time, as- 
sume cohesion and identity. Their re- 
actions to immediate leadership and 
higher management swing from negative 
to positive as permissiveness, empathy, 
and a guarantee of participativeness in 
the supervisor-employee relationship in- 
crease. Peripheral influences on em- 
ployee attitudes—the usual gamut of 
personnel practices and programs, as 
well as management's provisions for 
employee comfort and welfare—show 
the expected effects. For example, good 
working conditions contribute little to 
improved worker attitudes, but a smoke 
problem that management is unable to 
solve appears as a major ground for 
worker complaints. . . 
The author provides one interesting 
and perceptive insight. Apparently a sig- 
nificant turning-point in the adjustment 
process of the work crews occurs at 
that point when workers’ fear of the 
new equipment and machines begins to 
dissipate. A significant contributor to 
this surge of confidence on the part of 
the worker lies in his realization that 
the new machinery is fallible: 
not completely supplant huma 
ment and needs the 
trol of the 
avoided. 
This report will be 
mixed reactions, de 


it can- 
n judg- 
guidance and con- 
Worker if error is to be 


received with 
; pending on the cri- 
teria by which research is measured. 
Those who demand rigorous experi- 
mental design will find the structure of 
the research substandard and will ques- 
tion the validity of the author’s conclu- 
sions. Those who are accustomed to the 
freewheeling methodology of the re- 
porting of clinical cases will not be dis- 
turbed by loose ends and will be de- 
lighted by the rich, folksy flavor of the 
text, heightened, as it is, by a liberal 
use of worker verbatim, 
Studies of this kind provide 
ful source. for hy. 
through rig i 
the accumu 


a fruit- 
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Uncommon Sense about Personal 
Adjustment 


Roger W. Heyns 


aa 


| 


The Psychology of Personal Adjustment. New York: Dryden Press, 1958. 


Pp. xii + 548. $4.90. 


Sidney M. Jourard 


Personal Adjustment: An Approach through the Stud 
Personality. New York: Macmillan, 1958. Pp. xi+ 462. 


y of Healthy 
$5.50. 


Reviewed by WitLIAM A. Hunt 


Dr. Hunt, once merely an experimen- 
fal psychologist, is now also a clinical 
psychologist, a past president of the 
Division of Clinical Psychology in the 
American Psychological Association. He 
is chairman of the Department of Psy- 
chology at Northwestern University, on 
demand advises the Army and the Navy 
about clinical psychology, teaches, prose- 
cutes research that is both clinical and 
experimental, and recently wrote a book 
called The Clinical Psychologist (CP, 
July 1957, 2, 183f.). 


AS writer of good psychological text 
books must carry to his task a 
sound and extensive knowledge of the 
Scholarly theoretical and research con- 
tributions to his field. He also must be 
able to communicate his knowledge to 
à student audience at best rarely willing 
to meet him more than half way. 

In the applied fields the text-book 
author faces an even more formidable 
task. There are many pertinent areas in 
which either the problems are not di- 
rectly researchable in themselves be- 
cause of limitations in the 


of adequate 
Wi 


availability 
research designs, or in 
hich no significant research findings 
currently are at hand because no one 
has had the money needed for the job. 

Nowhere is this problem more plagu- 
ing than in the field of human adjust- 
ment. Mental hygiene is still a fledgling 
field in the science of human behavior 
and as yet it has not been adequate to 
the demands for research placed upon 


it. Yet human beings ask questions and 
deserve answers, and the psychologist as | 
wise man in the area of human mod 
ior must be prepared to advise. Undeic 
these circumstances, when no direct re- 
search findings are available, the psy- 
Chologist must extrapolate and infer. 
from what information is at hand, for 
not all human knowledge springs im- 
mediately from the research laboratory. 
What is needed is an uncommon ability 
to utilize common sense. T 
Both of the authors considered in 
this review are fitted for their scholarl 
task. Roger Heyns has had extensiv^ - 
teaching experience at the University oí 
Michigan and has a broad research in- 
terest in the problems of motivation? 
and of group dynamics. Sidney Jourard: 
now at the University of Florida, taugh* | 
adjustment for several years at Emory 
University and has a research back | 
ground more specifically ‘clinical’ tha? | 1 
that of Heyns. Both exhibit an ad€^ | 
quate grasp of the pertinent literatur / 
in their field and an ability to integra‘! 
it in meaningful fashion. Each relic’ l 
heavily upon his own favorite author! | i 
ties; Norman Cameron in the case ° | 
Heyns. and the psychoanalysts Frev 
Fromm, Horney, and Reich (with strom 
support from Maslow and Reisman) !” 
the case of Jourard. Yet the results a^ 
by no means incompatible. 


Differences in communication do aP} T 
pear. In this reviewer's opinion Heyt- . ' 
has the definite advantage in gene" 
Style and in ease of presentation, He ” 


| eminently readable, and his humor is 
| colloquial and earthy at times without 
eing flip. Thus in discussing the role 
P theory he assumes an essentially 
.. eclectic position and cautions the reader, 
"Carry on a serious affair with a theo- 
retical assertion but never marry one. 
Something better may come along." 

| Again. in depicting the importance of 
Social pressures in toilet training and 
the resulting tensions on parents as well 

as child, he captures the whole competi- 
tive striving of middle-class suburbia in 

~ the Statement, “If we accomplish this 
training objective in a period that is 
below Par for the course, we and our 
child are people of quality.” The book 

is by no means a ‘funny’ one, however. 
These examples are exceptions, but at 

all times his language is clear, direct, 
and unpretentious, even when he is but- 

his case with detailed research 


tressing 
data, 
Jourard, while by no means a difficult 


Writer, does not possess the same ease 
and smoothness of exposition. He is 
‘overly fond of noun adjectives which 
he attempts to exorcise by means of 
hyphens, Phrases such as “personality- 
research scientists,” “personality-hygiene 
value.” and "affection-responses" are 
clumsy and grate on the reader. Cer- 
tainly “affection-lack” is more smoothly 
N prdered as lack of affection. His very 
ination with words and phrases at 

nes borders dangerously close on the 
Same "jintellectualization" that he dis- 
cusses as a defense mechanism (and it 
is a first-rate discussion), and the au- 
thorities to whom he refers often con- 
tribute a lavish and erudite terminology 
that contributes little to the flow of his 
argument and never reappears later to 
Clarify subsequent issues. Some of the 
Same stiffness appears in his attempts 
tà popularize which sometimes are 
merely vapid rather than illuminating. 
For soundness in inference and extra- 
polation from the available data of re- 
search the honors again would seem to 
so to Heyns. In part this may be at- 
ributable to his greater humility, which 
t times approaches dangerously close 
o outright apology and sometimes de- 
racts from the force of his presenta- 
on. In part it may be that he draws 
tore heavily from experimental findings. 
‘hile Jourard relies more largely on 


empirico-theoretical formulations, par- 
ticularly those gained from psychoanaly- 
sis. In large part the differences may be 
attributable to the demands of the task 
each author has set himself. 


Hes has by far the more modest 
and conventional goal. As he states it, 
“The material in this book is presented 
on the assumption that an understand- 
ing of some basic propositions concern- 
ing human behavior is of use to the av- 
erage person." The above to be taken. 
of course, in the limited context of “ad- 
justing to the demands of living in a 
complex social world.” 

Heyns’ volume is the more conven- 
tional of the two and more closely ap- 
proximates the classical pattern of texts 
in this field. It is divided into two parts. 
The first part deals with learning, emo- 
tion, motivation, and the time-honored 
“mechanisms” of adjustment. While 
there is nothing very novel here, the 
exposition is clear, lively, and inter- 
esting. 

The second section—and it consti- 
tutes the major portion of the work— 
deals with the various problem areas. 
These are handled in genetic sequence, 
beginning with infancy and child-rearing 
practices and working up through ado- 
lescence, college, and marriage to the 
problems of aging. As is inevitable in 
all texts on adjustment, the relation of 
this section to the earlier one on basic 
mechanisms is sometimes tenuous, and 
the author often is on his own in deal- 
ing with some of the practical problems 
of daily living. It is here that his un- 
commonly good common sense shows to 
best advantage. 

While addressed to students “who 
have had a sound introduction to psy- 
chology as a social science,” this text 
certainly will not overwhelm bright 
students who have had no formal psy- 
chology, since the authors review of 
basic mechanisms is kept at a fairly 
elementary level. Once he swings into 
his treatment of the applied. problem 
areas, he furnishes interesting reading 
even for a thoroughly habituated col- 
league. After a yearly diet of two or 
three new texts in the adjustment field, 
this reviewer still found the book fresh, 
interesting, and at times even absorbing, 


The ambitious scope of Jourard's gi 
inevitably precludes its satisfactory ; 
tainment. It is exceedingly doubtí 
that the state of the art in psycho 
ogy currently is such as to make po 
sible the successful delineation of a 
"explicit concept of healthy persona 
ity." Too often even Jourard is force 
to admit wide gaps in the requisit 
knowledge available. Moreover, any con 
cept of positive mental health inevi 
tably involves the realm of values, a 
realm in which science and scientists 
are notably ill at ease. 

This problem of values remains a con- 
stant one throughout the book. as the 
“personality hygienist” and the "person- 
ality-research scientists" that back him 
Up are not primarily concerned with 
making the ill healthy but rather with 
making the already healthy more so, 
One feels that the essence of Jourard's 
purpose is the substitution of a J-shaped 
curve for what is currently a normal 
distribution. The problems here are not 
merely psychological; they become bio- 
logical. political, and ethical às well. 
That Jourard is willing to attempt. the 
task perhaps explains the authoritarian 
air that pervades his book which con- 
trasts with Heyns’ humility. 


| addresses his text not only to 
the customary undergraduate interested 
in mental hygiene. as well às to medi- 
cal students in introductory Courses in 
psychiatry, but also to "advanced stu- 
dents of personality and of clinical psy- 
chology . . . if for no other reason than 
the stimulation they may find to further 
research into the problem of mental 
health." And well they might gain some- 
thing from it, for it contains much that 
is missing in the usual text. on adjust- 
ment, including a chapter on Conscience 
and Guilt in Healthy Personality, Cer- 
tainly this reviewer found it stimulat. 
ing at times, but he Closed it with the 
sincere feeling that Jourard had not at- 
tained the ambitious goal he set himself, 
In Summary let the reviewer fall back 
upon the academic habit of Rrading— an 
A for Heyns, and a B for Jourard, re- 
membering that (C js par for the course 
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The Early Mother-Child 
Relationship: A New Conception 


Melanie Klein 


Envy and Gratitude: A Study of Unconscious Sources. New York: Basic 


Books, 1957. Pp. x + 101. $2.75. 


Reviewed by ELIZABETH R. ZETZEL 


Dr. Zetzel is Assistant Clinical Profes- 
sor of Psychiatry in the Harvard Medi- 
cal School, a member of the Faculty of 
the Boston Institute of Psychoanalysis, 
and also a psychiatrist at the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital. She is an Ameri- 
can who spent twenty years in London, 
where she received her medical training 
at London University and her analytic 
training from the London Institute of 
Psychoanalysis, where Melanie Klein 
was one of her teachers. After that she 
got further psychiatric training at the 
Maudsley Hospital. She returned to 


America to continue psychoanalytic re- 


search and practice about ten years ago. 


Aes in the field of child analy- 

sis, Melanie Klein has been a con- 
troversial figure throughout her long and 
distinguished Career. From the outset, 
her clinical approach differed from the 
technique which has become familiar in 
the United States through the work of 
Anna Freud. Differences, moreover, have 
not been limited to clinical Psychoanaly- 
sis. They have also concerned Melaine 
Klein's basic premise 
of early 


to be hi An original 


with strong 
as for many 
clearly dif- 
onsiderably 
of the Brit- 


throug phe 
clinica i i approach, 
For l efinition of the death 
instinct differs appreciably from Freud’s 
essentially biological and highly specu- 
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lative formulation. This conception of a 
primary active self-destructive impulse 
is, however, of crucial and central sig- 
nificance to her theoretical approach. It 
determines, for example, her definition 
of anxiety as the direct response to in- 
ternally perceived self-destructive tend- 
encies. It underlies her reconstruction 
of infantile mental life as a complex se- 
ries of alternating primitive mechanisms. 
In her earlier work, she stressed. in this 
connection, the role of introjection of 
good and bad internal objects and the 
significance of projective identification. 
In more recent years. she has described 
mechanisms of splitting and unification, 
and, in this most recent volume, Envy 
and Gratitude, a new dichotomy is 
elaborated. 

Complex problems in respect to Mrs. 
Klein's work also concern the elaborate 
fantasy-life which she attributes to the 
young infant. A number of critics have 
discussed her proposed timetable of de- 
velopmental stages and her tendency to 
make detailed reconstructions of early 
pre-verbal experience which cannot be 
validated by clinical observation. Her 
suggestion that both complex Oedipal 
fantasies and the related super-ego for- 
mation originates in the early months, 
rather than the early years, may be 
Cited as a crucial focus of previous de- 
bate. Her current proposal that envy 
and gratitude may be delineated as basic 
innate responses to the early feeding 
situation is essentially of a similar or- 
der. Her suggestion, therefore, that envy 
of his mother’s productivity may spoil 
the infant’s pleasure in the feeding 
situation is likely to prove unacceptable 
to most child Psychologists. 

In certain respects this volume implies 


a subtle, but significant change in Mrs. 
Klein's theoretical orientation. Up to 
now her views, however controversial 
could be understood, if not accepted, 
in relation to the traditional Freudian 
model of psychic structure and function. 
She proposed, for example, an essen- 
tially dualistic instinct theory and ap- 
proached the defensive functions of the 
ego along familiar lines. In spite, more- 
over, of important differences of ori- 
entation, the importance she has always, 
attached to the early development of ob 
ject relations is comparable to the views 
of current dynamic and developmental 
psychology. Her new concept of envy 
and gratitude, however, implies, in the 
first place, a differentiation between self 
and object, external and internal, in the 
early months of life, a belief which con- 
flicts with the generally accepted con- 
ception of a gradual delineation of ego 
boundaries. It also suggests a ou) 
of primitive attitudes and emotioré 
which cannot well be formulated pre- 
cisely within the framework of current 
psychoanalytic theory, ^ 
| 
dos case material included in this 
volume evokes a sense of familiarity and | 
recognition which suggests that her clini- 
cal observations are accurate and pene 
trating. Her interpretations and deduĝ 
tions are, however, more provocatiw:’ 
Mrs. Klein bases her interpretation 0^ 
adult material on the significance she 
attaches to the infantile sources of env) 
and gratitude. She suggests that just K 
the infant envies his mother’s produ 
tivity, so the adult patient envies UA 
analyst’s creativity. Successful progre”, 
and development, both in early chi! À 
hood and in the analytic situation, 
pend on a capacity for grateful accep) 
ance. Excessive envy thus emerges / . 
a primary factor in determining limit ' 
tions in the efficacy of clinical psy) 
analysis. Although most analysts wou fi 
agree as to the existence of such lim!) 4 
tions, few would select innate enVY 9 
the analyst as a primary cause. ol 
The innovations proposed in this M. "T 
ume have been formulated in relat . 
to earlier theoretical discussions. 5% mr 
familiarity with Mrs. Klein’s works. 
therefore desirable for critical eval m 
tion. Envy and Gratitude, neverthele* 


w 
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Agen speculative 


^ premises which determine 
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presents many characteristic features of 
her individual approach. Its thesis rests 
and controversial basic 
her interpreta- 
tion of Clinical material. The validity, 
however, of the latter is not determined 
by her own deductions as to retrospec- 
tive implications, Scepticism in respect 
of theoretical formulation is fortunately 
Compatible with admiration of the rich 
and illuminating clinical observations 
add to our knowledge of uncon- 
mental life, 


The Book with 


l the Boxes 


à David Krech and Richard S. 


D Cresreia 


-. slements of Psychology. Pp. xxi 4- 
700 + xxxvi. $8.75 (trade); $6.50 
(text). Instructors. Manual. Pp. 
124. Student Workbook, by James 
L. McGaugh. Pp. 141. $2.00. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1958. 


Reviewed by E. JAMES ARCHER 


NG is Associate Professor of Psychol- 
Y at the University of Wisconsin and 

eeply concerned with the problems of 
broblem-solving and human learning. He 
is interested also in the problems of 
teaching and he must be a good teacher 
because in 1956 he received the Kiek- 
hofer Award for excellence in teaching, 
an award given annually to the two 
Younger PhDs on the Wisconsin Faculty 
who are judged to have been the best 
eachers and who, of course, have not 
lad the Award before. 


RITERS of introductory psychology 
WE have a new standard to sur- 
ass. For the most part here is à text 
or which the lecturer will not have to 
»ologize. Because of its excellent use 
| a simple teaching device, this book 
ill surely stimulate many students to 
k more how and why questions rather 
an those of the what variety. 
Contrasted with other texts on the 
irket this book has some unusual fea- 


Backed by German psychological 


Davi» Krecu (left) and Ricnarp S, CRUTCHFIELD 


apparatus which Stratton brought to Berkeley 


in 1896 after his degree with Wundt 


tures. There are no full-page or even 
half-page pictures of a smiling baby or 
two men and a memory drum. Except 
in rare instances the only illustrations 
are clear and intelligible line drawings 
which skillfully emphasize the intended 
idea. No fancy art work, just clear sim- 
ple communication. Another deviation 
from the familiar is the size of the 
book. Considering the absence of silly 
pictures, the 694 pages of text add up 
to a very great deal of material for a 
one-semester course. 

The really first-rate achievement is in 
the introduction of evidence to support 
the ideas discussed in the text. In a 
single volume the authors 
grated a good collection of ‘readings’ 
into the introductory course. One of the 
major difficulties with using any of the 
currently available collections is to inte- 
grate the readings with the text. One 
solution to this problem is offered in 
this book. Regrettably not all of the 
readings are of the first rank. Some su- 
perior studies have been ignored. 

Rather frequently—169 times to be 
exact—a detailed description of àn ex- 
periment or two is presented in a clearly 
labeled box which bears closely on the 


have inte- 


topic in the text. The text makes fre- 
quent and direct reference to the con- 
tents of the boxes, thereby. preserving 
à reasonable sense of unity. The experi- 
ments have been rewritten so that even 
the average college student should have 
no difficulty in understanding both the 
content and the purpose of the experi- 
ment. It is this latter point which makes 
the use of this text SO attractive, For 
those of us who would like to sell psy- 
chology as a reasonably rigorous experi- 
mental science, these boxes make up 
into appealing packages. 


E the finest. of gems have some 
flaws and so it is with this book. The 
area of human learning has been slighted, 
When one considers the research inter- 
ests of the authors, it is not Surprising 
that the areas of Perception, personal- 
ity, emotion, and motivation would re- 
ceive a thorough treatment, but 
sad to exploit these topics at the ex- 
pense of one of our most active areas 
of research and application, Here is an 
example of superficial treatment, The 
authors cite two studies, one by Ebbing. 
haus and one by Bumstead, to describe 


it is 


In 


ne efficacy of distributed practice in 
erbal learning; but there are avail- 
ble Underwood's Studies of Distributed 
""uctice, now numbered up to XVH, 
is well as considerable other evidence 
hat raises serious questions about the 
renerality of performance-facilitation’s 
being associated with distributed prac- 
tice in verbal learning. How many stud- 
ies are needed to rectify a hasty and 
erroneous ‘law’ of learning? . 
The authors have no qualms about in- 
cluding theory when it comes to person- 
ality structure, so why their reservations 
on "human learning theory? The reader 
will search in vain, if he searches at all, 
for a reference to a pursuit rotor—a de- 
vice which has been responsible for a 
nicely integrated body of facts and 
fancies (sometimes called a ‘theory of 
motor learning’). After the skimmed 
milk of the chapter on Simple Learning, 


this reader looked forward with great 
expectations to the chapter called Com- 
plex Learning and Skills. Alas, the rats 
have won the field again. Nine of the 
16 figures and boxes cite rat studies. 
Apparently the world of rats is more 
complex than that of man. 

Compensatory satisfaction can be 
found in two excellent chapters, not 
usually seen in introductory texts: 
Creative Problem-Solving and Language. 
Especially in the former is the device 
of the boxes put to effective pedagogical 
use. Here even the most passive of stu- 
dents will be swept along on a tide of 
aroused interest. 

The most disconsolate reader will not 
necessarily be the learning theorist who 
may justifiably feel short-changed. but 
the man who had plans to write an in- 
troductory text of his own: the com- 
petition is much tougher now. 


Vast Darkness: the Nature of 
Explanation 


Gregory Bateson 


Naven: A Survey of the Problems Suggested by a Composite Picture 
of the Culture of a New Guinea Tribe Drawn from Three Points of 
View. (2nd ed.) Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1958. Pp. xix 


+ 312; XXVIII plates. $6.00. 


Reviewed by CLYDE KLUCKHOHN 


Dr. Kluckhohn is a cultural anthropolo- 
gist at Harvard University, where he 
is Professor of Anthropology and has 
been teaching since 1935, including the 
seven years he was the director of Har- 
vard’s Russian Research Center. He 
has published in physical anthropology, 
ethnology, linguistics, and archeology, 
but his main research has centered 
upon the cultural and biological an- 
thropology of the Navaho Indians—an 
interest that began at the age of eighteen 
when, for reasons of health, he traveled 
on horseback among the Navaho and 
learned to speak their language. He 
is also concerned with anthropological 
method and theory, how to deal with 
multidimensional phenomena, the rela- 
tions between psychology and anthro- 
pology, and the structure of culture. 
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REGORY BATESON, son of the Eng- 

lish geneticist, was trained at Cam- 
bridge University. He has made ex- 
tended field studies in New Guinea and 
Bali. During World War II he served 
in India, Ceylon, and Burma for the 
Office of Strategic Services. Subse- 
quently he taught at the New School 
for Social Research and at Harvard. 
At present he does some teaching at 
Stanford, but his principal position is 
in the Veterans Administration Hospital 
at Palo Alto where he does psychiatric 
research and instructs psychiatric resi- 
dents in cultural anthropology. He has 
recently published (Behav. Sci., 1956, 
1, 251-264) with collaborators a theory 
of schizophrenia which has attracted 
considerable attention. 


When Naven was originally published 


| 


in 1936, it created a sizable ripple in | 


the anthropological pool. It was found 
confused and confusing but general’: 
recognized as bold, ambitious, innovat- ~ 
ing. The book anticipated many ideas 
that are now commonplaces in anthro- 
pology and related fields and has had | 
considerable influence. 

Many anthropologists take it as axio- 5 
matic that where one begins with the 
description and analysis of a culture is 
merely a matter of convenience or of 
interest. The problem is that of enter 
ing a circle. Wherever one enters, the 
end-product should turn out about the 
same if one follows out all the link- | 
ages thoroughly enough. Bateson takes 
as his entry a set of ceremonial cus- | 
toms (naven) carried out to celebrate | 
achievements, changes in social status, | 
or boasting of a sister’s child, Ex- 
ploration of the linkages takes the 
reader into the social structure, econ, 
omy, religion, patterns of thought, an^ 
emotional life of the Iatmul, a people | 
living in the middle reaches of the 
Sepik river in New Guinea. 

Reading the ethnographic literature, 
one often gets a sense that human beings 
have tried almost every form of behav- | 
ior that is physically possible and that — 
many of even the most bizarre forms t 
(from a Western point of view) hav 
been standardized into at least one CU i 
ture. These ceremonies are a strikis: )/ 
example. The mother's brother dresses — 
in filthy widow's weeds, is referred to | 
as “mother,” and addresses his sister > | 
son, “Husband, thou, indeed!” He rubs l 
his buttocks upon his nephew’s shin. 
The father’s sister also appears aS a 
transvestite, but she puts on the n 
male ornaments that she can find. The 
significance of these and other equally. 
exotic details the author tries to illum" 
nate by dissection of the structure on 
the culture, the workings of the society: | 
and the emotions and thoughts of "S 
dividuals. 

The argument is extremely in " 
not to say tortuous. Some sections » 4 
almost unreadable. Bateson poses an x 
tricate hypothesis and then dismisses 3 
or remarks that it is engaging but th 
facts for testing it are simply not ava Ki 
able. Indeed the gaps in his data (i, 
which he candidly calls attention) a 
startling by contemporary standards. 


involved: 


But the book makes no pretense to 
being an ethnography. The facts are 
jio but fragmentary. Rather, it is a 
series of experiments in thinking about 
anthropological materials. Some of these 
cannot be judged successful. His use 
of Kretschmer's typology is thin and 
Strained. His enquiry into biological 
‘factors wanders vaguely and inconclu- 


ively, 
" 


4 NEVERTHELEsS he does make some 
progress in developing labels for points 
of view from which all behavior may 
be seen, The scientist can look at the 
Whole ordered diversity of Iatmul be- 
havior from five major perspectives: 
eidological (cognitive-structural-logical). 
ethological (emotional), sociological. de- 
velopmental, and economic. These same 
labels identify aspects which may be 
found in each piece of behavior. For 
ose pervasive characteristics of a cul- 
„Zure, whether eidological or ethological, 
which make for the standardization of 
jJ personality—in general, or by sex, age. 
or other groups—Bateson adopts Ruth 
Benedict's term, configuration. 
Probably the most original theoretical 
feature is his treatment of the various 
patterns of fission (“schismogenesis”’) 
| Which occur in human societies. He 
| shows that the fission of Iatmul com- 
munities gives rise to daughter groups 
vith cultural norms similar to those of 
the parent society ("symmetrical schis- 
mogenesis"). He maintains that the 
splitting of European communities more 
often produces new groups with norms 
divergent from those of the parent 
Society (“complementary schismogene- 
sis”), He emphasizes the development 
f alternating systems in Tatmul culture 
nd their absence in our own. This he 


LANE m in Iatmul 
traces he persistent theme in " 
ices to the p The brief 


culture of bilateral symmetry. 43e 5r 
Comparisons with Western civilization 
Which occur in this and other portions 
of the book contain many hasty and 
sweeping generalizations. : 
The Erlon 1958 of the second edi- 
tion departs from the premise that data 
from a New Guinea tribe and the data 
of American psychiatry Can be ap- 
*oached in terms of à single episte- 
Lot cology. It is an essay on the nature ol 
© explanation, studied with references to 


“feedback,” “cybernetics,” “communi- 
cation theory” and other popular con- 
cepts of the present time. 

The chapter ends on a somber note: 
“Certain mysteries are for formal rea- 
sons inpenetrable, and here is the vast 
darkness of the subject.” Yet Bateson 
is convinced that there can be some sci- 
entific understanding of processes such 
as schismogenesis where progressive or 
directional change is involved. Whether 
we be dealing with armaments races 
or schismogenesis, an understanding of 
character formation is essential. And 
the key is a satisfactory theory of learn- 
ing. Symmetrical schismogenesis leads 
to more intense rivalry; complementary 
schismogenesis produces increasing role 
differentiation. But both alike depend 
upon phenomena of learning. 

What is crucial is an abstract or 
higher order of learning: Harlow's “set- 
learning" or what Bateson earlier termed 
“deutero-learning.” Directional or self- 
corrective systems contain an extra or- 
der of complexity because learning is 
combined with the interaction of per- 
sons. Statements about change must al- 
ways be one degree more abstract than 
the language which suffices to describe 
the steady state. 

Bateson's unified epistemology is enor- 
mously suggestive and intriguing. It is, 
however, for the most part so remote 
from observed concrete phenomena that 
one wants another book in which it is 
applied in detail to ethnographic or psy- 
chiatric data. 


i: 


To some who take one side in these con- 
troversies much of what I have to say will 
seem platitudinous; to some who take the 
opposite side these same platitudes may 
seem to be the grossest heresies. I have 
addressed myself .. . especially to stu- 
dents and teachers who are still sufficiently 
unsophisticated to be neither bored by the 
platitudes nor shocked by the heresies. 

—]. H. WoopcER 


The Child at Home 
and Away 


D. W. Winnicott 


Mother and Child: A Primer of 
First Relationships. New York: 
Basic Books, 1957. Pp. xii + 210. 
$3.50. 


D. W. Winnicott 


The Child and the Outside World: 
Studies in Developing Relation- 
ships. (Ed. by Janet Hardenberg.) 
New York: Basic Books, 1957. Pp. 
190. $4.00. 


Reviewed by PAULINE S. SEARS 


who is Associate Professor of Education 
at Stanford University and the wife of 
the psychologist, R. R. Sears, has long 
been concerned with the understanding 
of parent-child relations and also with 
problems of achievement as dependent 
on motivation. She is a clinical, child, 
and educational psychologist, and just 
now is studying ways in which achieve- 
ment and the motivation due to selj- 
esteem are modified for the children of 
the elementary schools. The first of 
these two books has already been re- 
viewed in CP by Dr. Caldwell (Nov. 
1958, 3, 325-6), but Dr. Sears thought 
she could say her say better of the two 
books together, and, seeing the result, 
CP agrees. 


D? WixxiCOTT is a pediatrician and 
psychoanalyst, now president of 
the British Psychoanalytical Society 
who started during the war years a EN 
ries of weekly broadcasts over the BBC 
to mothers, The material in his f 
book stems from these broadcasts Pits 
I is entitled The Ordinary Diens hie 
Mother and Her Baby and purpo aig 
give some of the meaning back wa ta 
a mother does in caring for he what 
Part IL Family Afairs, discreet: 
varying roles of fathers, only pn bs 
adopted children. twins, and t nten, 
Psychoanalysts have been ine 


for years with the proble Struggli 
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tion of the psychoanalytic theory to the 
Practices involved in the rearing of nor- 
mal children. This author has made a de- 
termined effort—and it is on the whole 
a successful one—to depict the assumed 
instinctual life of infants. the gradual 
development of ability to tolerate delay, 
and the Possibility of renunciation of 
impulse gratification as strength and 
experience develop in the baby. I do 
not know how we will ever know 
whether the infant actually does feel, 
when hungry, as if he is “possessed by 
wolves” or has “raging lions and tigers 
inside of him,” but perhaps this pic- 
turesque language has its place in a non- 
scientific document. And Dr. Winnicott, 
as a practicing pediatrician, has doubt- 
less observed many babies in a hungry 
condition. Some of the support for his 
descriptions comes from direct observa- 
tion of babies; it is not deduced solely 
from the free associations of adult pa- 
tients. He is thus following along the 
lines initiated by Anna Freud in using 
psychoanalytic. theory to give meaning 
to directly observed behavior. The pro- 
cedure lacks rigor but is a respectable 
first step in a descriptive science of 
child behavior. The observer is in a po- 
sition to say that the baby acts as if he 
were possessed by wolves, and, if other 
observers agree that this is the way it 
looks to them and if this kind of descrip- 
tion aids in formulating further hypothe- 
ses about child development, then no 
one should cavil about scientific rigor, 
There is, however, another aspect to 
this matter, Child-rearing is an applied 
art of the most intense interest to the 
tremendous numbers of people who are 
or have been actively engaged in it. 
This book was not actually designed as 
a scientific document but as talks with 
young mothers. Its purpose is to give 
confidence to the mother, to get her to 
depend more on her own intuition and 
less on fiat by other people in choosing 
her ways of relating to her baby. In its 
way the book is exactly as absolutist in 
its Pronouncements as any which has 
appeared, including the antiseptic behav- 
lorism of the 20s. For instance, we are 
told Of a certain mother who was fol- 
lowing an outmoded method of toilet 
training, that “certainly she had no hope 
whatever of producing happy children 
who could easily be fond of her.” Of a 
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mother, who again did not follow some 
of Dr. Winnicott’s directions, the strong 
suggestion is made that her child will 
be unable to distinguish between per- 
sonal reality and personal imagination: 
“for this unfortunate man [her son], 
either the world is there and everyone 
sees the same thing, or else everything 
is imaginary and personal.” 

In these ways, the author predicts 
dire results if his methods are not fol- 
lowed. For such anxiety-evoking predic- 
tions he has very little evidence indeed, 
and for that reason the book loses in 
stature. We should expect it, therefore, 
to be wholeheartedly recommended by 
those who have a predilection for the 
ideas it contains, to be brushed off as 
silly by those with contrary ideas, to 
evoke guilt in mothers who have raised 
less than perfect children according to 
methods other than those here pre- 
scribed, and to build up anxiety in 
young mothers now in the Process of 
child rearing, the mothers whose own 
psychological situation does not easily 
permit wholesale adoption of these ideas. 
Ultimately, of course, we shall have 
data which will enable mothers to 
choose their methods on a basis of real 
facts about the processes of child rear- 
ing; in the meantime this book repre- 
sents, on the one hand, an interesting 
swing of the pendulum of clinical opin- 
ion, and, on the other, some quite 
thoughtful guesses as to the meaning to 
babies of some of their common experi- 
ences. 


D. WiNNiCOTT's second book, The 
Child in the Outside World, is a series 
of papers and broadcasts, chiefly con- 
cerned with emotional development of 
older children. It is directed to teachers 
and case workers who are professionally 
concerned with the care of children. 
These papers are based on much war- 
time experience in the evacuation of 
children with their consequent separa- 
tion from their parents, the handling of 
delinquent impulses, the setting up of 
residential centers for difficult children, 
and the like, The problems involved in 
the handling of these Separated children 
are interpreted in terms of the children’s 
emotional needs and the basic experi- 
ences in the Parent-child relation which 


preceded the separation. There is much 
interesting material here, which can well 
be considered by teachers (those whé 
are working with temporarily parent- 
separated children) and clinicians (those 
who are concerned with placement or in- 
stitutionalization of children). 

The tones of the two books are com- 
pletely different. The second, directed 
toward professional colleagues, is an ac- 
count of practical experiences, helpful 
to those who may be involved with prob: 
lems of similar nature. It distinguishe: 
between children from homes which are 
“satisfactory” and children from “un- 
satisfactory” homes and recommends 
different procedures for dealing with 
the two situations. In the first book, in 
which Dr. Winnicott is talking directly , 
to mothers, he is trying to influence 
the production of more "satisfactory" 
homes. Perhaps it is not surprising that , 
he is less effective when talking if 
a vague undifferentiated 
mothers, some of whom, he may sus- | 
pect, are responsible for the stunted 
emotional development of the child pa- í 
tients he spends his life in 
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David C. Beardslee and Michael | 
Wertheimer (Eds.) | 


! z | 
Readings in Perception. Princeton; 


N. J: D. Van Nostrand, 1958.,. 
Pp. xiii + 751. $8.75. A 
/ 
/ 
Reviewed by Jonn F, Hany | | 
who is Associate Professor of Psychol 
ogy at the University of Virginia. In 
graduate work at the University of Chir 
cago he had some exposure to the stud 
of verbal behavior in nondirective coun- 
seling and succorant behavior in 25] 
sery-school children, but an older love 
for the field of perception emerged in 
his thesis with Dewey Nef—ablating 
the visual areas in the cat's cortex. Wit 


Geldard at Virginia he easily continues 
fo work on perceptual problems. 


| Te student who wants to read origi- 
f x nal works on perception must go to 
bes different books and journals, and. 
| More frequently than is true in many 
other fields in psychology, he must read 
foreign languages. The likelihood of 
| avoidance behavior for this field may 

Well decrease as a result of the efforts 
| of David C. Beardslee and Michael 

Wertheimer, who teach psychology and 

do Perceptual research at Wesleyan 

and Colorado Universities, respectively. 
yo They have assembled and, where neces- 
sary, translated from German 31 re- 
Search reports and 21 theoretical selec- 
lions on perception. The result is their 
Readings in Perception, intended to 
Serve as a supplement to or in lieu of 
a text in a one-semester or two-semester 
Course in the psychology of perception. 

Obviously no such single topic can be 
Covered in depth. Rather the editors’ 
plan has been to present a representa- 
lve sample of original works in this 
,area. Perception, as operationally de- 

limited by the contents of this book. 
^ has the classical lower boundary just 
this side of the senses, marked by C. T. 
Morgan's 1951 paper showing that the 
Operation of the senses will turn out to 
be much more complex than we used to 
expect, Another boundary is the central, 
4$ opposed to conceptual, nervous sys- 
lem; there is no selection that repre- 
Zonts research on brain-damage, nor any 
‘that represents the attempts at a direct 
physiological testing of the important 
Gestalt concept of isomorphism between 
percept and brain process. : 

Between these boundaries lies a large 
territory, and the reader will find few 
areas unrepresented. There is a nice 
counterpoint between Gestalt essays and 
reports of later research designed to 
“check or elucidate Gestalt principles. 
Classical problems of set, perception of 
time, space, and movement have repre- 
Sentatives both old and recent, some ex- 
berimental, some cross-cultural, with the 

ew Look in perception conspicuously 
Present. 

There are also glances BEEQSS the 
borders of perception into neighboring 
lands, Impoverished sensory input, time 
Orientation and social class, hungry sub- 
“cts? responses to a thematic appercep- 
‘ton test, and perception by the preju- 
liced personality are among the topics 


glimpsed by the visitor on this guided 
tour. 

Of course the tour is guided only in 
that the itinerary is planned. This isa 
collection of readings, and Beardslee 
and Wertheimer refrain from comment 
along the way. It is up to the instructor 
to see that the student knows the posi- 
tion of the empiricist with whom Kofika 
argues, knows the histological findings 
on the eyes of Riesen's chimpanzees 
reared in darkness, knows that the tem- 
perature coefficient of time-perception 
cannot by itself identify a pacemaker 
chemical reaction. Readings im Percep- 
tion cannot and is not intended to pro- 
vide depth or perspective, but rather a 
set of stimulating encounters with origi- 
nal thought and work, and in that suc- 
ceeds. 


Naturally each reader will find som 
selections which he wishes had been re 
placed by others. Your reviewer think 
there are a few which could well have 
been displaced to make some room for 
Brunswik and Hebb, who do not appear. 


Perhaps the best measure of the suc- 
cess of this book will be the extent to 
which it defeats its own purpose. One 
or another selection is almost bound to 
send the graduate student to read in 
many different books and journals, per- 
haps even to brave a foreign language, 
in spite of the attempt to spare him. 
And if he is thereby motivated to 
add his own contribution to this expo- 
nentiall growing field, Beardslee and 
Wertheimer can be proud of having had 
à hand in the process, 


The Experiment as an Intellectual 
Enterprise 


Miles A. Tinker and Wallace A. Russell 


Introduction to Methods in Experimental Psychology. (3rd ed.) New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1958. Pp. x + 282. $4.50. 


Reviewed by ROBERT S. 


Dr. Daniel is Professor of Psychology 
and Chairman of that Department in 
the University of Missouri. He has 
taught the beginning experimental course 
in psychology, first at Indiana and then 
at Missouri, for sixteen years. He trains 
eight new laboratory instructors every 
semester. He has written two labora- 
tory manuals for local use and kept 
them up to date. He is chairman of a 
committee in the American Psychologi- 
cal Association on the teaching of the 
undergraduate laboratory course. Could 
anyone be better qualified for this re- 


view? 


N this new edition of an old favorite 
laboratory manual, Tinker has intro- 
duced a colleague as joint author, and 
together they have changed or markedly 
revised about 40% of the contents. Two 
projects in the second edition have been 
dropped and seven new ones have been 


DANIEL 


added. making a total of 33. Many of 
those retained have been improved. 

Part 1 on scientific method has been 
rewritten and expanded to nearly four 
times its previous length. The authors 
take the point of view that experimen- 
tation is an extension and refinement 
of everyday observation with the ob- 
jective of minimizing error, Other sci- 
entific methods used in Psychology are 
described and related to the experimen- 
tal method, Although this section is still 
too brief to give the beginning student 
an appreciation of the full implications 
Of a science of behavior, it makes 
Very definite step in the direction of 
presenting experimentation as ün intel- 
lectual enterprise, One Suspects that al- 
together too often our beginr ' 
mental course manuals 
than experimental. The much criticized 
cookbook approach gives the stud 
technological Point dae x 


a 


"ng experi. 
are more manual 


ves a 
Of view for labo- 


showing how counseling can 
be one of the most significant 
influences on the personal 
development of the growing 


individual .. . 


COUNSELING FOR 

PERSONAL ADJUST- 

MENT IN SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES 


FRED MCKINNEY 
University of Missouri 
“This book is a valuable con- 
tribution to the field of coun- 
seling. It presents to the 
student a distillation of exten- 
sive experience and current 
psychological knowledge re- 
gardinz the procedures for 
effcctively helping clients. The 
principles and procedures de- 
scribed will be of help to all 
who work as counselors 
whether in or out of school 
situations.” 
John Muthard 
State University of Iowa 


584 pages 1958 $6.00 


ratory research, whereas these authors 
have attempted to let him know that 
the real task is one of reasoning and" 
planning. Any effort to take the next 
step of eliminating the prearranged ex- 
periment will have to effect a com- 
promise with facilities and enrollment. 
The most noteworthy change in the 


| manual is the addition of an illustrative 


| 
experiment which can be used conjointly |, 
with the didactic material on scientific | f 
method. This first experiment permits 
a clear example-by-doing of the logic” 
of the experimental procedure with à | 
neat, cleanly designed and controlled 
method. The problem (knowledge of re- | 
sults) is a good one, but for the task 
(blind, free-hand line drawing) behav- 
ior of a more interesting sort would be ^ 
desired by teachers who are concerned 
with challenging students at the outset. 
The edition presents a reorganization 
of the projects into nine sections. New 
introductory material appears for some - 
sections, and for the section on learn- | 
ing and the one on abilities there are n 
new terminal projects which provide for | 
integration of the experiments within | 
the section. Statistical procedures ap- | 
pear at need and not until after the | 
student has performed one experiment. 
Appendices include lists of materials 
for certain projects, statistical informa- 
tion, and graph paper. This edition, like 
the earlier ones, is limited to project. 
that require only modest apparatus and 
materials. Some topics traditionally in- 
cluded in laboratory courses (e.g. au- 
dition, reaction time) are omitted, pet — 
haps for this reason, | 
Unfortunately, after having carefully | 
explained that the essence of an exper 
ment is control, manipulation, and ob- | 
servation of variables, Tinker and Rus“; 


sell label every project with the term 
experiment. Not all of them are experi 1 
ments in any sense, and others qualify 


Boston 7 
Massachusetts 


New York 16 


New York | only in part. Demonstrations, exercises: 
Jiflani s testing, integrative reviews, and the like. 
; Georgia | do indeed have a place in the labora- 
| usus tory course. but the discerning student 
Minois who has profited from Part I will recog- 


t1 
HOUGHTON MIFFLI E | nize that such are not experiments. 


n / 


} 
Fixed ideas are the roadblock on thi 


path of discussion. 
—Dacosert G. RUNES | 


Palo Alto 
California 


THEORY 


L= the Lady of Shalott, weaving 
A into her web the images of real 
(^events, as they passed her window, as 
' She saw them dimly reflected in her 
Poor-quality sixth-century mirror, so 
CP, with hurried inspection, watches 
the flow of current books across its 
desk on their way out to the consult- 
ants, studies the reports that the re- 
Viewers send back, and then tries to 
reconstruct the present in imagination, 
to guess at the nature of psychology’s 
current reality, What does CP see in its 
zlass? 
` Many different things, but just now 
_it is being impressed with the way the 
/ psychologists keep talking about theory 
and its importance. The authors write 
about the need for a coherent theory in 
terms of which to organize their facts, 
Or the reviewers complain that the au- 
thors have written without a unifying 
theory or with a but insufficient theory. 
CP jet one reviewer have the title More 
Bact than Theory for his review, and 
i that title would have done for many 
others. Why so much talk about theory? 
Well, of course, science is theory. 
It is generalizations, induced from ob- 
served particulars. Why should not sci- 
entists, writing scientifically, talk about 
science? Perhaps they should, but there 
is just a suggestion of their whistling in 
the dark, of their feeling msecure and 
Drotesting loo much. Is there posiibly— 
this is the perception that CP is Mis 
tight now to spin into its web—a dif- 
ference between a posteriori theories, 
on the one hand, theories that summa- 
tize, with different degrees of success, 
Observed facts and are firmly offered 
for what they are worth, and a priori 
theories, on the other, theories that are 
hypotheses put out for testing, trial bal- 
loons of systematization. presented fal- 
eringly, without a secure factual ba- 
sis obtained with experimental control. 
hopeful contestants for success. like a 


picture in an exhibition or a girl in a 
beauty contest? 

There are, of course, all sorts of well- 
recognized theories: (1) purely descrip- 
tive theories that summarize facts, (2) 
analytical theories that reduce a com- 
plex to its component conditions, (3) 
physiological factual theories like Helm- 
holtz’s theory of hearing, (4) concep- 
tual theories that introduce imaginary 
entities like intervening variables, (5) 
physiological imaginary models that in- 
volve neural concepts not founded on 
observation, (6) physical models like 
isomorphism between brain fields and 
perceptual fields, and (7) the mathe- 
matical models. The first three tend to 
be a posteriori, to generalize what hap- 
pens. The history of science is partly 
the story of such theories’ being wrong; 
nevertheless they are the stuff of which 
science is made, and their change is 
its progress. But the models make less 
claim to be true. They are hypotheses 
hoping to be confirmed, the contestants 
in the beauty pageant. Why are they so 
important? Could it be because psychol- 
ogy is intent upon being scientific, fears 
that it has not yet arrived, insists on 
theory simply because theory is the 
hallmark of science? 

Not so long ago (July 1956, 1, 195- 
197) CP ran a double review of C. T. 
Morgan's new and much heralded /n- 
troduction to Psychology. Morgan is 
one of America’s foremost physiologi- 
cal psychologists, and the book is good 
on the hard biotropic side, but it also, 
in order to get proper undergraduate 
coverage, includes the softer sociotropic 
content. CP asked another distinguished 
physiological psychologist (Carl Pfaff- 
mann) to review the book and also a 
social psychologist (M. J. Rosenberg). 
It was hoping for contrasting reviews, 
expecting the biotrope to condemn the 
soft sociotropic content, the sociotrope 
to praise the sociotropic inclusion. What 
did it get? Just the opposite. The bio- 


tropic reviewer praised the book as 
being the broad sort of coverage that 
the undergraduate needs. The sociotrope 
criticized the book as not sufficiently 
rigorous in its conceptual formations. 
CP thinks that the biotrope felt scien- 
tifically secure. He did not have to be 
insisting on the importance of his own 
speciality. (And, besides being a bio- 
trope, he was a good teacher of under- 
graduates.) CP thinks the sociotrope 
(as sociotrope) was insecure and felt 
threatened when social concepts were 
treated without rigor. 

It is CP's impression—no statistics, 
alas!—that the sociologists who review 
for it are the most insistent on theory, 
and the sociologist authors also. The 
sociotropic psychologists come next. 
The biotropic psychologists use theory 
as much as they can, but they do not 
talk elaborately about using it and gen- 
erally it is a posteriori, a means of 
generalization, not an hypothesis for 
testing. 

If that is not convincing, let us go 
back to the time when the biotropes 
were theory-conscious, from the 1860s 
to the 1910s. Then, if you wrote a text- 
book, you just had to be as systematic 
as Wundt. You set down in the intro- 
duction your premises or ‘point of view’ 
about the definition of psychology, and 
your reviewer went through marking in 
the margin the places where you were 
inconsistent with your premises. Those 
were also the days of the imaginary 
physiological models posing as real 
physiology—Skinners “CNS,” meaning 
Conceptual Nervous System. Nowadays 
the biotropes are not much worried 
about being scientific. They take the- 
Ory as it comes, and that for them is a 
function of their maturity. The socio- 
tropes will too when they are older, but 
—as CP and Adlai Stevenson seem both 
to have remarked and quite without col- 
lusion—"you can't hurry history." But 
all in all, the safer you feel, the le 
argue. 


Ss you 


FEEDING STUDENTS THE REAL STUFF 


"Loads à book of readings for un. 
dergraduate instruction called Contribu 
tions to Modern Psychology: Select od 
Readings in General Psychology th 

seems rather more interesting than "ees 
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It is edited by Don E. Dulany, Jr., Rus- 
sell L. DeValois. David C. Beardslee. 
and Marian R. Winterbottom (Oxford 
Univ. Press, 1958. 398 pp.) and CP has 
asked its wise consultant, Claude Bux- 
ton, to comment on it. He says: 


Although I haven’t said it about a book 
of readings in a long time, I would say 
that this volume is altogether interesting, 
varied in content, and likely to be a use- 
ful adjunct to an introductory course. The 
editors have ranged widely in search of 
fresh yet appropriate material (the se- 
lected articles vary from memory in the 
octopus to Freud on the poet and dreams), 
yet the over-all effect of the selections is 
not that they are scattered but rather that 
they are chosen for particular reasons of 
suitability. Readings are grouped according 
to the conventional topics of an introduc- 
tory course, but the editors are at pains to 
point out that re-ordering is entirely pos- 
sible. They are to be congratulated on edit- 
ing which leaves the materials, perhaps not 
in so technical a form as when first pub- 
lished, but at least in a form which does 
not ‘write down’ to the student. 


Hypnorism’s CLASSIC 


D. RosERT W. WHITE sends CP 
this satisfying note of commendation 
or a scholarly past that still holds use- 
ul meaning for a somewhat brasher 
present. 


One of the classics in the field of hypno- 
tism, Albert Moll's The Study of Hypno- 
tism, first published in 1889 and revised 
four times up to 1924, has just been re- 
issued by the Julian Press (xii + 410 PP» 
$6.00). The reissue is a photo-offset of the 
second edition, 1890, and it will rightly 
have a place in the libraries of those with 
historical interests, but I can recommend 
it also for workers who are about to de- 
vise new experiments. The chances are high 
that Moll touched upon the problem and 
said something valuable about it, even 
though he could not offer what we now 
require in the way of proof. 


WH 


Lel us always be just; nay, 
And let our generosity include all workm 
totles De Anima to the latest pieces by 
Philosophy. : 
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let us be something more than just; 


M. R. 


|; — in this issue CP prints 
a letter which comments thoughtfully 
and in general favorably on Ray- 
mond Bauer's review of Motivation Re- 
search (CP, Sept. 1958, 3, 292-294). 
There is some other fan mail floating 
around too that was not aimed at pub- 
lication. Said one correspondent: “I 
thought Bauer said in a few well-chosen 
words all the most important things 
that need to be said about M. R. Now 
I have a source that I can recommend 
to students who want an authoritative. 
capsule verdict on what the M. R. peo- 
ple are doing." Said another: “I have 
just finished enjoying C's review on 
M. R. To my mind, this is the most 
succinctly sensible writing I have ever 
seen on the subject." 

To these hallelujahs CP adds that it 
has never lain awake over M. R. or 
hidden persuaders. Why. persuasion and 
shaping the behavior of others is the 
chief social activity of the gregarious 
human race, and most of it is hidden! 
The Zeitgeist that prevents men from 
having original thoughts before the cul- 
ture is ready to receive and reinforce 
them is the most hidden and persuad- 
ing of all these forces and even the 
neonate is not free of it. It's education 
if you want it, propaganda if you don't. 
Religion if it's good, superstition if it's 
bad. Statesmanship if it's big, politics 
if it’s small. Devotion if its right, 
prejudice if it's wrong. Why are people 
so worried because forces of the kind 
they always depend on are influencing 
them on the sly? If Freud ever did any- 
thing for human civilization, it was to 
show that man's motivation is ordinarily 
inscrutable to himself. The good teacher 
has got as many hidden persuaders up 
his sleeve as has Madison Avenue. 


—E. G. B. 


let us be generous. 


en of all types, with their works, from Aris- 
the young aspirant for the degree of Doctor of 


— WILLIAM James 


Man and Wife 


Emily Hartshorne Mudd and Aron 
Krich (Eds.) 
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Man and Wife: A Sourcebook of 
Family Attitudes, Sexual Be- 
havior, and Marriage Counsel- 
ing. New York: W. W. Norton. 
1957. Pp. xxvi + 291. $4.95. 


Reviewed by Frovp M. ANDERSON 


who is Associate Professor of Human 
Development and Family Relations at 
Brigham Young University. He has a 
doctor's degree from Teachers College, 
Columbia University, in the subject of 
education for marriage and family life, 
a bilateral degree in clinical bsychology 
and family relationships. He has been a 
marriage counselor in the Toledo court 
of domestic relations and was employed, , 
in 1957 by the State of Utah to set up 
its new state-wide services in marriage 


counseling. * 


ques book is edited by Dr. Emily H, 
Mudd assisted by Dr. Aron Krich, 
Dr. Mudd has long been a pioneer in 
the field of marriage counseling. She is 
founder and director of the Marriage 
Council of Philadelphia, Professor of 
Family Study in the Department o% 
Psychiatry of the University of Penn- ' 
sylvania School of Medicine, and past 
president of the American Association 
of Marriage Counselors. 

As Dr. Mudd states in her preface, 
the material in this book was initially 
developed for "intelligent young people. 
namely senior medical students." To un- 
derstand more clearly and to appreciate { 
Man and Wife, one should. therefore, 4 
keep in mind the level of audience to- | 
ward which it was focused. In addition. 
one should remember that the book is 
a symposium containing "summarized 
contributions from many of the fore- 
most authorities in this field." Fortu- 
nately, however, the material is more 
effectively integrated than in most vol- 
umes of this type. 

Although diversified in approach and, 
emphasis, the basic and recurring theme 


throughout much of the book is the ef-\. . 


fect of an individual's developmental ex- 


ME 


| 


| 


> 


| 


periences on his premarital and marital 
behavior. The general thesis is that the 
y effects of early parent-child relation- 
ships remain within the individual, later 
determining his selection of a mate, the 
nature of his marital behavior, and *he 
interaction which may ultimately pre- 
cipitate a marital breakdown. In addi- 
tion, the volume includes a candid pres- 
entation of the philosophies and doc- 
trines of the three major religious groups 
(Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant) con- 
cerning sex, marriage, and divorce, con- 
^sideration of various sexual problems of 
à personal and interpersonal nature, and 
lucid discussions of some of the signifi- 
cant aspects and problems of counsel- 
ing and psychotherapy. 
This volume has not, however, been 
outstandingly successful in eliminating 
the gaps in coverage, the overlapping, 
the conflicting statements of principles 
and theories, nor in integrating the sub- 
ject matter and concepts to which all 
“Looks of this type seem to be heir. Re- 
flecting perhaps the divergent profes- 
sional and educational orientations of 
the various contributors, the chapters 
vary from overly simplified presenta- 
tions of complex principles to diffi- 
cult theoretical material. Some chapters 
never seem to get down to anything of 
a concrete or significant nature, whereas 
others make basically valid but readily 
understandable material overly complex. 
~ [hese extremes are the exceptions, how- 
ever, for most of the chapters are ex- 
tremely well written considering the ma- 
terial covered in such limited space. 


"In frequent direct and indirect con- 
siderations given to the processes, pur- 
skills, and techniques of helping 
arital and premarital prob- 
at times conflicting and 
chiatrists 


poses, 
people with m 
‘lems present 
confusing concepts. Several psy 
discuss this function as clearly a thera- 
ss focused on the marriage 


They impute to the mar- 
the capacity to effec- 
e therapeutic tools in 
riage counseling. The 
cussed in other chap- 
an educa- 


peutic proce: 
relationship. 
rige counselor t 
tively utilize definit 
the process of mar 
same process is dis 3 
ters, however. as primarily i . 
tional, clarifying. and supportive experi- 
ence. While these functions are certainly 
utilized in marriage counseling. they con- 


stitute only part of its method; yet the 
implication that the process is princi- 
pally therapeutic appears to be care- 
fully avoided in these chapters. Dr. 
Roche, for instance, refers to the coun- 
selor's role as one of decoding the mean- 
ing of the client's behavior, separating 
the "threads of connection and meaning 
with early experiences" and communi- 
cating "his insights in such a manner 
that the person seeking help can use it." 
Drs. Mudd and Goldberg insist that 
“the success or failure of the helping 
process is apt to depend far more on 
the sincerity, maturity, and interest of 
the counselor and his respect for the 
client as an individual with potentials 
for growth, than on any marked varia- 
tion in technique or approach." 

For the most part, whether for lay or 
professional persons, this book provides 
an informative and stimulating experi- 
ence. The majority of its chapters are 
exceptionally effective in presenting the 
subject-matter in a candid, lucid, and 
theoretically valid fashion. Indeed, some 
of the contributors (Drs. Allen, Saul, 
Astley, Goldberg, and others) present 
some of the basic principles and theo- 
retical concepts of personality devel- 
opment, parent-child relations, marital 
problems, and counseling concepts as 
simply, clearly, interestingly, and can- 
didly as I have ever seen. 

The presentation of the concepts and 
attitudes of the three major religious 
groups toward sex, marriage, and di- 
vorce is excellently written, as are the 
chapters on the law, sexual problems, 
divorce, and problems in counseling. 
Even the conflicting or divergent con- 
cepts and the overlap are not without 
value, for they promote greater inter- 
est and awareness of the still unre- 
solved differences that persist in many 
areas and on many questions. 

The great value of this book would 
be as supplementary reading material in 
several different types of courses rather 
than as a basic text. The material is too 
advanced and not sufficiently integrated 
to serve as a text for a service course. 
While there is great diversity in the sim- 
plicity and complexity of exposition, it 
is clearly oriented toward the more 
advanced or graduate students, those 
with some background in personality 
theory and family relations. Advanced 


undergraduate or graduate courses or 
seminars would find this book an ex- 
cellent source for readings on many top- 
ics. and it could even perhaps serve as 
a basic source book for a seminar or a 
series of sessions on marriage counsel- 
ing. The volume is highly recommended 
to the professional persons interested 
directly or indirectly (lawyers, MDs, 
etc.) in this area of personality dy- 
namics, counseling, and family relation- 
ships. 


La Caractérologie 
Positive 


Marcel Boll and Francis Baud 


La personnalité: sa structure, son 
comportement. Paris: Masson & 
Cie, 1958. Pp. 140. 860 fr. 


Reviewed by Hanorp G. McCurdy 


who is Professor of Psychology at the 
University of North Carolina, a psy- 
chologist interested in personality theory, 
versed and not unskilled in literature, 
poetry, and art, a man who experiments 
with small groups and psychogalvanic 
responses. For CP he has reviewed 
Siever's Freud on Broadway (Jan. 1956, 
1, 12) and Phillips’ Art and Psycho- 
analysis (Jan. 1958, 3, 1-3). 


N” all applied psychologists apply 
themselves to theory. It is to the 
credit of Boll and Baud that they do. 
Whatever the usefulness of the outcome, 
as presented in this crisply printed vol- 
ume, American readers who want to es- 
cape provincialism will take note of it 
as an example of a line of speculation 
current in Europe. Neither author is a 
newcomer. Marcel Boll. born in 1886, 
has published numerous works on sci- 
entific logic. psychology, and physics 
and is honorary president of ÉAssoria- 
tion Psychotechnique de : 
Baud. born in 1900. has shown a special 
interest in the application of personality 
study to social problems, i 

Stress is laid by 


France. Francis 


the authors on the 


value of Psychopathology as a source of 
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knowledge about personality. They indi- 
cate that their own views go back to 
a collaborative effort between Boll and 
Achille-Delmas. who as a physician at 
Val-du-Grace examined 20.000 psychi- 
atric cases in the period 1914—1919. 
Unfortunately no trace of this massive 
expérience is visible in the present work. 
at least as raw material, and we are 
given no hint as to how it may have 
contributed to the theory. 
The theory turns out to be middle- 
oí-the-roadish. First, there are certain 
universal properties of protoplasm ex- 
pressing themselves both mentally and 
physically in the human organism. Sec- 
ond, there are some characterological 
components intervening between the 
basic protoplasm and the environment. 
These are labeled H, G, E, A, T, S, 
B, and V, and are diagrammed as little 
boxes attached to the bigger boxes of 
the protoplasmic properties. H, for in- 
stance, is the ability to acquire, fix, and 
maintain particular responses to par- 
ticular stimuli; it stems from the sen- 
sory equipment of the organism and it 
leads into G, which is the ability to re- 
ct critically to incipient responses and 
o organize them, comparing. choosing, 
nd combining various responses previ- 
ously acquired. Roughly speaking. E is 
emotionality, A is motor activity. T is 
body tone; S and B, which are derived 
from 4 and T, are tendencies to receive 
and give love; and V, the central vari- 
able of all, is avidité or the tendency 
toward self-aggrandizement. 

Here, then, is the framework of the 
characterology advocated by Boll and 
Baud. They do not tell us how the fun- 
damental components are to be meas- 
ured, although it is precisely this opera- 
tion which is meant to give the applied 
psychologist the leverage for moving the 
world toward greater happiness. But they 
share the dream of every scientific psy- 
chotechnician in the world: Humanity 
is to be saved from its anxieties and 
delusions by early conditioning and by 
tests-and-measures which will assign wa 
eryone to his proper niche in a well- 
engineered society, 

Objective rationalists as they are, Boll 
and Baud are sympathetic to behavior- 
ism in its less acephalous forms, They 
have only words of contempt for psy- 

choanalysis. Their really pointed scorn, 
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however, is reserved for René Le Senne, 
who started a characterological move- 
ment which has shown scant respect for 
Boll and Achille-Delmas. Our authors 
astutely bypass the details of this rival 
system, but they wish us to know that 
Le Senne himself was a mere docteur 
és-lettres rather than a scientist, an up- 
start, a metaphysician, a believer in the 
immortality of the soul, and a bit of a 
liar. Deplorable as such personal quali- 
ties may sound when given with un 


certain sourire, it is only fair to note 
that Le Senne's Traité de caractérologie 
(Presses Universitaires, 1945) did fur- 
nish some interesting data from the huge 
old questionnaire study of Heymans and 
Wiersma, and provided a subtle analysis 
of important aspects of human person- 
ality. Indeed, Le Senne's scheme has 
a flexible open-endedness probably more 
conducive to psychological advance than 
the dogmatic positivism of Boll and 
Baud. 


Rewards of the Rumpus Room 


Thomas Freeman, John L. Cameron, and Andrew McGhie 


Chronic Schizophrenia. New York: International Universities Press, 1958. 


Pp. x + 158. $4.00. 


Reviewed by Mary ALICE WHITE 


Dr. White is a clinical psychologist, 
who began as an experimental psycholo- 
gist from Columbia but is now Director 
of the Psychology Department of the 
New York Hospital's Westchester Divi- 
sion in White Plains, New York. She 
has worked with in-patients and out- 
patients, with schizophrenics and alco- 
holics, on post-partum illness and the ef- 
fects of psychiatric drugs. And she feels 
sure she has not become a Freudian. 


i pia have been quite a number of 
recent articles and books advocat- 
ing more intensive and liberal treatment 
for chronic hospitalized mental patients. 
They argue that such programs will help 
chronic patients to recover, offering hope 
to the back wards of state hospitals, as 
well as helping to empty them. 

The authors of this volume have 
something to add to this subject. They 
are reporting on their experience with 
a treatment center—originally termed 
the “rumpus room" by the nursing 
stafi—in the back wards of the Glas- 
gow Royal Mental Hospital. Dr. Free- 
man is a psychoanalyst, Dr. Cameron 
a research psychiatrist, and Mr. McGhie 
Du. tier mean en nh MINIM 
the hope of findin < oe by 

g some way 


$ to treat 
this type of patient, who comp 


rises one 


af 
half of the patient population in many 
public hospitals, and whose hospitaliza- 
tion goes on and on, despite trials of 
electroshock, insulin, lobotomy, and 
psychiatric drugs, although this last 
technique is still in its popular and 
promising phase. 

Let it be said at the outset that there 
is something fine about the spirit of 
this book. The authors write with com-, 
passion of the complex and symbolic 
behavior of their patients whom they 
tried to understand and apparently did 
understand. One can easily criticize a 
certain lack of facts which, if this ac- 
count were intended to carry weight 
with researchers, are woefully lacking, 
It is hard to find precisely how many 
patients were in the treatment center, 
or for how long, or what was the out- 
come of their stay, or how many per- 
sonnel were needed for them, or, in 
fact, precisely what did happen at the 
center. 

Nor can one decide. from this ac- 
count, whether this project was succes 
ful or practical from the point of view 
of hospital management. That the au- 
thors felt it was successful is obvious. 
and apparently a good deal was accom- 
plished in an improved doctor-nurse re- 


lationship. One of the significant points 
of the experiment seems to have been 


| job. one which 


that the ward nurses were the actual 
therapists, with the authors serving as 
observers, interpreters, and counselors 
to the nurses. This aspect of the ac- 
count may prove most interesting to 
the American audience who have read 
of the need for intensive therapy for 
such patients, but who also know the 
shortage of trained therapists. 


V Vus intrigues the reader are the 
anecdotes of social interaction. After 


"an extended, and probably superfluous, 


account of Freudian theory as applied 
by the authors to the chronic schizo- 
phrenic, an account which actually oc- 
cupies nine of the eleven chapters, one 
gets finally to the account of the ex- 
periment itself, one which should ap- 
peal to the social psychologist. The au- 
thors beat their theoretical point until 
it is dull, that. chronic schizophrenia is 
"basically an ego disturbance resulting 


^in a disruption of the boundary be- 


tween the self and the not-self." They 
emphasize such mechanisms as displace- 
ment, condensation. symbolization, and 
concrete thinking. Following this Freud- 
ian fanfare, Chapter 10 describes the 
treatment program. Here we read how 
patients improved when the nurses 
spent more time with them, engaging 
them in cooperative and useful work, 
how, for example, a patient responded 


“with attachment when a nurse gave her 


a handbag, as the patient felt she had 


no personal possessions. 
These anecdotes, which constitute the 


facts of this book, underscore the here- 
and-now orientation of chronic pa- 
tients, that they are reacting to ward 
life, to its intrigues, to its power strug- 
and to its personnel ; and they 
uestion of how much of the 
ious pathology must be 
] in order to im- 
behavior. ; 
come off best in 
Freud notes in 
)ubious at first, they ap- 


imi and confi- 
parently acquired Que of under- 
dence as they tried new ber. d As 
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standing what t€ ` to have 
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i difficult 
d in an intelligent and | 
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It is the nurses who 
this account, as Anna 
her preface. I 


plication to © 


wards. It may be that the good rela- 
tionship existing between the authors 
and the nurses was the significant ad- 
ministrative change. 

One misses the contribution that can 
be made from different disciplines, par- 
ticularly in the description of the treat- 
ment center. What was Mr. McGhie 
doing? Apparently he tested relatives, 
but no report is given either of the find- 
ings or the effect of such contacts. A 
type of group therapy was developed 
for the relatives. What was its impact? 
What was the effect of the authors as 
observers, spending, as no doubt they 
did, an unusual amount of time on the 
wards and in the treatment center? 
What did it mean to a patient to 
be selected for the treatment center? 
Eighteen patients are reported on here. 
Were only 18 selected for the treat- 
ment center? How much of a prize was 
this distinction in ward society? This 
reviewer, would gladly forego much of 
the theoretical exposition for a more de- 
tailed account of all phases of the ex- 
periment. 

Nor is it enough to state one’s theo- 
retical position, document it with anec- 
dotes, and report it with sincerity and 
sensitivity. How successful, we wonder, 
are intensive treatment programs for 
regressed patients? Are they practical. 
even if helpful? What types of these 
programs work best? What are the 
significant ingredients? Can the nursing 
staff take on this treatment, as recom- 
mended by the authors in their con- 
clusions? 

This small volume, like so many in 
the therapeutic area, will persuade the 
believers. The nonbelievers will assail it 
for lack of evidence. Either type of 
reader should be impressed with the in- 
tentions of the authors and their ability 
to understand regressed behavior. Per- 
haps neither faction could argue for or 
against a specific program, because the 
necessary specification is lacking. The 
authors avoid recommending specific 
liberal procedures, like the open-door 
policy. On this point their statement is 
the best to date: "We would conclude 
that it is not the open or closed door 
that matters, but the open or closed 
mind of the staff member in contact 
with the patient." May all therapeutic 
factions agree to that! 


A Philosophy of 


Casework 


Helen Harris Perlman 


Social Casework: A Problem-Solo- 
ing Process. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1957. Pp. xv + 
268. $5.00. 


Reviewed by VIRGINIA I. Doucras 


who is now Assistant Professor of Psy- 
chology at McGill University. She was 
trained in the University of Michigan’s 
Psychological Clinic, where she worked 
first as a case-worker, and then for four 
years as a Clinical psychologist in ther- 
apy with children and adults. 


HE author of an introductory text- 

book in social casework faces a 
difficult task. His readers place heavy 
demands on him because many conflict- 
ing demands are made of them. Almost 
from the beginning of his training the 
caseworker is expected to fill the some- 
times conflicting roles of student and 
practitioner. As student he must attain 
an adequate grasp of psychological and 
sociological theory; as practitioner he 
much immediately begin the job of syn- 
thesizing his theoretical knowledge and 
applying it in professional relationships 
with clients. 

Students working under these pres- 
sures tend to search for a well-defined 
dogma which can supply immediate and 
direct answers to the complex problems 
facing them. If teachers fall into this 
trap, however, they are likely to throt- 
tle the student’s capacity for growth. If 
theory is presented in an overly-digested 
and arbitrary manner. and if a technical 
approach is provided in too neat a pack- 
age, the student is likely to take refuge 
in this simplified solution and never 
again question the assumptions on which 
it is based. 

Having had extensive experience, both 
as à practicing caseworker and 
member of the social-work f. 
Columbia University and the 
of Chicago, Mrs. Perlman 
the needs of casework 
well equipped to meet 


as a 
aculties of 
University 
is aware ol 
students, and is 
them. She be 


AC 


lieves that social casework has failed to 
provide a “dependable structure” to sys- 
tematize the relevant knowledge and to 
guide the beginning caseworker. At the 
same time, however, she realizes that 
structure can lead to rigidity. She has, 
therefore, selected an approach by prob- 
lem-solving, because she believes that 
this method allows the caseworker to 
“operate with focus. yet with freedom.” 


"Lis author is a systematic thinker. 
She provides a set for the young case- 
worker who must grapple with the tan- 
gled mass of emotions, needs and mo- 
tivations which his clients bring to him. 
She identifes and describes the major 
variables in the casework process and 
uses excellent examples to show the stu- 
dent how to analyze and define the 
client's problem. Of special interest is 
her admonition regarding the necessity 
of "partializing" the presenting prob- 
lem. She advises the caseworker to focus 


on some one aspect of the problem-. 


situation that seems most amenable to 
change. When the client “gets off the 
track," he should be reminded of the 
original goal, and his efforts should be 
edirected toward it. Mrs. Perlman 

ows a tendency, in her description of 

is technique, to underplay the difficul- 
les inherent in it, a somewhat surpris- 
ing defect because she undoubtedly has 
à sophisticated understanding of the dy- 
namics of personality. Her book includes 
vivid descriptions of unconscious proc- 
esses and the manner in which they can 
distort the client's understanding of his 
problems and his relationship with the 
caseworker. She is clearly aware of the 
fact that no one aspect of a client's 
problem can be neatly separated from 
all the others. 

There are several explanations for this 
apparent oversimplification. The first 
has already been mentioned. It involves 
the young caseworker's need for the se- 
curity of a direct, Simplified approach. 
He must first learn the rules, and later 
the exceptions to them. Mrs. Perlman 
supplies the basic Structure on which 
the student can begin to build; it be- 
comes the responsibility of teachers and 
Supervisors to help him enrich and 


deepen his knowledge as he Bains ex- 
perience. 
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Mrs. Perlman's approach is also 
strongly influenced by her convictions 
regarding the goals of casework, by the 
social obligations of casework agencies, 
and by the manner in which casework 
services are organized in most communi- 
ties. She reminds the student that agency 
policy dictates, at least in part, the 
focus of his work with the client. She 
gives, as an example. the case of Mr. 
Grey, who is being seen concurrently by 
three different caseworkers. The goal of 
the public assistance worker is to decide 
on Mr. Grey’s need and eligibility for 
public funds. Meanwhile a medical case- 
worker is focusing on why Mr. Grey 
does not follow his diet. Finally, a psy- 
chiatric social worker is seeing Mr. Grey 
in an effort to clarify the nature of his 
mental confusion. Mrs. Perlman seems 
to accept this tripartite division of the 
individual as a matter of course, al- 
though she does advise that the three 
workers be in communication. 


"Ls author firmly believes that the 
caseworker should not attempt to “re- 
organize the personality of the client." 
The aim of casework is "not to make 
unconscious conflict accessible to con- 
sciousness," but rather "to help the cli- 
ent live with himself." Mrs. Perlman 
says that her theoretical orientation is 
basically psychoanalytic, and she draws 
on psychoanalytic concepts in her diag- 
nostic understanding of the client's prob- 
lem. Her vital descriptions of defense 
mechanisms, resistance, and transference 
also alert the student to the presence of 
these processes in the casework relation- 
ship. Nevertheless it is with the “con- 
scious, realistic ego" that the case- 
worker must align himself. Since trans- 
ference reactions tend to weaken the 
reality-testing function of the ego, the 
caseworker should minimize them "by 
maintaining his clarity of direction role 
and purpose." The worker-client rela- 
tionship has the power to strengthen the 
ego for several reasons. Because the 
caseworker both nurtures and respects 
the client, his self-esteem is raised and 
he spends less energy in defending him- 
self against feelings of insecurity. shame 
and anxiety. The relationship also pro- 
vides an opportunity for the client to 
"learn by doing.” If the caseworker 


uses a problem-solving approach to the 
client's problems, the client will, through 
identification with the caseworker, tend 
to incorporate his realistic techniques 
for approaching and solving problems. 
It is important to note that Mrs. Perl- 
man's technique rests on the assump- 
tion that, since individuals can grow 
and change throughout their lives, “what 
happens to the individual today may be 
as vital to him as what happened yester- 
day." 

Many of the readers of CP will, in all 
likelihood, take exception to some of the 
assumptions underlying Mrs. Perlman's 
approach. These assumptions have, as a 
matter of fact, been brought explicitly 
into this review for the purpose of in- 
voking critical interest. So often the psy- 
chologist’s ideas about social casework 
are based on vague preconceptions and 
professional prejudices. For those who 
would go beyond this, Mrs. Perlman’s 
book offers, in this reviewer's opinion 
the most succinct and precise statement 
available of current philosophy of case- 
work. 


Social Scientists 


Say their Say 


Herman D. Stein and Richard A, 
Cloward (Eds.) 


Social Perspectives on Behavior: A 
Reader in Social Science for So- 
cial Work and Related Profes- 
sions. Glencoe, Ill: Free Press, 
1958. Pp. xix + 666. $7.50. 


Reviewed by Swnry Rosen 


who is Associate Professor in the De- 
partment of Psychology at Marquette 
University. Solomon Asch first helped 
him form his attitudes in professional 
psychology and after that the 
in social psychology at the U: 
of Michigan carried on, He 
ber of the Research Center for Group 
Dynamics at. Michigan and is at pres- 
ent collaborating with Ronald Lippitt 
in writing up researches on Social power 
and its determinants in the family 
among peers. 


brogram 
niversity 
was a mem- 
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HE apparent concern lest social 

workers and related professionals 
become overly fixated on intrapersonal 
determinants to the exclusion of socio- 
cultural determinants of individual be- 
havior has led Herman D. Stein and 
Richard A. Cloward, of the New York 
School of Social Work. to assemble an 
impressive collection of readings in so- 
cial science. This book compels respect 
not simply because of its size (it is big). 
nor solely because of its scope which is 
appreciable, nor merely because of its 
counterbalancing of the speculative with 
the empirical which is skillful. 

The editors have carefully grouped 
the fifty-three individual contributions 
into six meaningfully organized sections. 
and prefaced each section by a brief 
(though sometimes superficial) intro- 
duction. The first and largest section is 
concerned with Family Structure and 
Ethnic Patterns. The remaining five 
deal with Social Roles, Values, Social 
Stratification, Deviant Behavior as a 
Property of Groups (most psycholo- 
gists will probably object to this use of 
the term behavior). and Bureaucratic 
Structure. 

While the empirical selections are pre- 
dominantly nontechnical accounts, sup- 
plemented by 57 pages of appended 
footnotes (but relatively few tables. or 
statements of significance levels, no sub- 


; ject index, nor any easily accessible bib- 


liography), the editors have fairly suc- 
cessfully resisted the temptation further 
to spoon-feed their charges. 

Included are such hardy perennials as 
Parsons’ essays on the roles of age and 
sex and on the American kinship sys- 
tem, Max Weber's views regarding class, 
status, party. and bureaucratic organi- 
zation, Durkheim’s insights concerning 
suicide and anomie, Merton s subse- 
theorizing on anomie, bureau- 


nt . 
is and personality. Also 


cratic structure, er: [ 
are such familiar pieces as 


resent 3 is 
Deak and Havighurst s detailing of 
class and color differentials in respect 


of child rearing and Tawney's reflec- 
onomic virtues and puritan- 
ve courageously pro- 
of disunity in the 
ientists bY including 


tions on ec 
ism, The editors ha 
vided two examples 
thinking of social scientists © “are 
Neiman and Hughes review 0 m 
versies over the concept of ro Soo 
Ruth Kornhauser's excellent. summary 


of the lively debates engendered by 
Warner’s approach to social stratifica- 
tion. 

Editorial clues are occasionally lacking 
as to the pertinence of certain pieces. 
Is Landes and Zborowski's analysis of 
the pre-war Eastern European Jewish 
family primarily of historical interest, 
or does it bear on Jewish family life to- 
day? Is Hansen's sweeping axiom, “The 
almost universal phenomenon that what 
the son wishes to forget the grandson 
wishes to remember," to be taken seri- 
ously? Shall we gallantly overlook Caro- 
line Ware's feat in deducing differential 
rates of change in attitude from a single 
sampling of contemporary attitudes? 

We cannot enter here into the ques- 
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Vision through | 


Yves Le Grand 


des No. e 


üons of whether this or that discipline 
(e.g. contemporary social psychology) 
has been adequately represented, or the 
advisability of omitting this topic or 
that. It is noteworthy, however, that 
the central topic of ‘the small group’ is 
conspicuously absent, and the editors. 
regrettably. offer no explanation. 

All things considered. this book is ad- 
mirably geared to enlighten the novice 
in social science. Are the contents, as 
the editors hope. also applicable to so- 
cial-work practice? Yes. Readily? Prob- 
ably not, since the task would seem to 
require a corps of first-rate bilinguists 
to translate sociocultural theory into a 
social work technology. and such a 
corps is not vet in being. 
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Light, Colour and Vision. (Trans. by R. W..G. Hunt, J. W- T. Walsh, and 


F. R. W. Hunt.) New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1957. Pp. X 


$11.00. 
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Reviewed by ALPHONSE CHAPANIS 


For the past dozen years Dr. Chapanis 
has been a member of the Department 
of Psychology at the Johns Hopkins 
University. He is Professor of 
Psychology and Industrial Engineering 
there. With W. R. Garner and C. T. 
Morgan he is author of Applied Experi- 
mental Psychology: Human Factors in 
Engineering Design (Wiley, 1949). He 
is also the author of The Design and 
Conduct of Human Engineering Studies 
and, with Ivan N. McCollom, of A 
Human Engineering Bibliography (both 
published by the San Diego State Col- 
lege Foundation; see CP, Mar. 1957, 2, 
62, and June 1957, 2, 165). Human 
engineering has not, however, been able 
to replace his early and sustained inter- 
est in visual science, a field in which 
about half of his research publications 
are to be found. 


now 


vo is a funny field. It has a 

tradition of respectability in psy- 
chology. Psychologists have done and 
continue to do a lot of research in vi- 


sion. Some of it has been good enough 
to win them the respect of leaders in 
the physical, biological. and medical 
sciences. Everyone agrees that there is 
a lot of psychology in seeing. but psy- 
chologists have yet to turn out a good, 
general textbook on the subject. Le 
Grand's book comes close to filling the 
need. It comes close, but does not quite 
hit the spot. 

Yves Le Grand is a professor at the 
Muséum National d'Histoire Naturelle 
in Paris and Honorary Secretary of the 
Commission Internationale de l’ Éclairage 
—the organization which supplies those 
mysterious letters, CIE. which every 
graduate student in experimental psy- 
chology meets at some time in his ca- 
reer. The author is, in addition, on the 
staff of the Institute of Optics in Paris 
and a research scientist of note. He has 
published over 200 books and articles 
many of which are significant contribu- 
tions to the literature of 
optics. He is also a physicist—a fact of 
some significance, as you will see. 


physiological 
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In 1945 Le Grand started preparing 
a three-volume work in vision. The first 
volume. on the eye as a physical in- 
strument, appeared in 1946. The second. 
on the eye as a receptor of radiant en- 
ergy. appeared in 1948. The third vol- 
ume. on visual perception, was pub- 
lished in 1956. The book being reviewed 
here is an English translation of the 
second volume. Aside from additions to 
include recent developments, the text 
of this book follows closely the origi- 
nal French. The translation was done 
by J. W. T. Walsh. F. R. W. Hunt. 
and R. W. G. Hunt, a trio of English 
scholars who have themselves contrib- 
uted to the field of vision. 

The fact that this is a relatively old 
book brought up to date shows up only 
in the references, of which there are 
three sets: a list of 162 detailed cita- 
tions which, I presume. accompanied 
the original French work; a second very 
extensive, but not so well-documented. 
list of references; and a third, shorter 
group labeled simply Addenda. This 
means that if you want to locate the 
original reference for something cited 

in the text, you have to look in three 
different places. Aside from this incon- 
venience, the revision has been skill- 
fully done. 


l would really be asking too much 
of any author that he give us a com- 
plete book on vision—there is simply 
too much literature in the field to ex- 
pect that. What we can ask, however, 
is whether the major topics in vision 
are represented and whether the cover- 
age of these topics is adequate. In these 
respects Le Grand's book is excellent. 
The outline and general organization 
leave little to be desired. All of the 
major topics in the psychophysiology 
of vision are here and the treatment of 
each topic is in general competent and 
sophisticated, You will find nothing of 
perceptual problems in it. however; 
this is a book on the psychophysics of 
vision, pure and simple. 

The book is divided into two major 
sections. Section A, headed Experi- 
mental Facts, covers the fundamental 
concepts and units of radiant and lumi- 
nous energy, the eye as a receptor, the 
trivariance of vision and basic princi- 
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ples of colorimetry, absolute and differ- 
ence thresholds, color difference thresh- 
olds. time and area effects, and color- 
vision defects. Section B, called Theories 
of Vision, discusses the anatomy of the 
retina, photochemistry, electro-physiol- 
ogy, theories of color vision, and theo- 
ries of the threshold. One can easily 
quarrel with this division of topics. 
There are a lot of facts in the photo- 
chemistry and electrophysiology of the 
eye. Conversely, a lot of theory gets 
into colorimetry, area and time phe- 
nomena, and color-vision defects. But, 
if you look at the contents of this book 
as though these two headings did not 
exist, you will have to agree that the 
coverage is excellent. 

What, then, are the defects of this 
book? Le Grand is a physicist, he ac- 
knowledges it freely. and admits that 
he wrote the book as a physicist would. 
This means, among other things, that 
he uses mathematical notations freely, 
gives mathematical equations for most 
of the functions he discusses, and de- 
rives new ones whenever he can. On 
the whole, I think it is a fine thing to 
try to quantify the content matter of 
any field, but the slavish use of mathe- 
matical symbols and equations can 
hinder instead of help, especially when 
we find the author using symbols when 
none is really necessary. To illustrate. 
in discussing the absolute threshold as 
a function of the region of the retina 
stimulated. Le Grand uses the symbol 
;j to refer to the eccentricity of the re- 
gion stimulated. This would be all right 
except that the notation is strange and 
I found that I kept having to remind 
myself what this symbol meant. As a 
matter of fact, it was not even eco- 
nomical Large sections of the text 
could be re-written without the symbol 
and could be expressed more simply in 
words alone. See what happens: “The 
threshold . . . is . . . about 60 times 
as great at the fovea as at a point with 
an eccentricity 7 = 4°... the thresh- 
old for y= 15? . . . and returns to the 
foveal value at the edge of the visual 
field (4 = 80?)." 

Then too one finds symbols used in 
ways which are unfamiliar to American 
psychologists and, I dare say, to Ameri- 
can physicists and to French and Brit- 
ish scientists as well. Instead of cf— 


which has a universal meaning in the 
field—we find N,. The symbol is de- 
fined, of course, but it is strange and 
makes the going somewhat more diffi- 
cult. 

Perhaps the worst feature of Le 
Grand's excessive devotion to symbols 
is that he finds it necessary to change 
the meaning of the symbols, sometimes 
within a single chapter. In the chapter 
on the absolute threshold we find at 
one point L, referring to the luminance 
of the test field. Ten pages later we 
find that this symbol now means the 
luminance of the pre-adaptation expo- 
sure field used in dark-adaptation ex- 
periments. In the same chapter £ is de- 
fined as the time at which a dark-adap- 
tation threshold is measured. Four pages 
later ¢, Le Grand explains, no longer 
means what it did earlier. “In this para- 
graph the variable ¢ does not denote, 
as hitherto, the time what has elapsed 
since the end of the preliminary light 
adaptation, but the duration of expo. 
sure of the test patch used to deter- 
mine the absolute threshold of lumi. 
nance.” 

A second major shortcoming of this 
book is that it will sound peculiar to 
Americans. I cannot quite figure out 
why this is the case. It may be that the 
translators followed the French idiom 
too closely, or it may be that the trans- 
lators used characteristically British ex- 
pressions. In speaking about defects of 
color vision, for example, we find that 
“there is, in reality, a continuous grada- 
tion from normal vision to the most 
debased form of the colour sense." 
With respect to  frequency-of-seeing 
curves we find that “the errors are 
found to be distributed according to a 
law which is sensibly normal" A few 
expressions of this kind give a book an 
interesting flavor; too many can be. 
come vexing. I think there are too many 
in this book for easy reading. j 

To sum up, then, we may say that 
this is the best all-around textbook on 
vision available on the market today. 
It is a hard book to read, though. The 
unnecessary use of mathematical sym- 
bols and equations and the style of serit 
ing mean that you will probably have 
to work hard at “coming to q fuller 
knowledge of that marvellous 


instru- 
ment. the human eye.” 
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following topics: the psychologist's view of the learning process; 
objective, reliable methods of obtaining information about pupils; 
optimal learning conditions in the classroom; effective adjustment 
of pupils to everyday living; and the mental health of the teacher. 


To be published in March 


DEVELOPMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


THIRD EDITION 


e soundness and readability of the previous 
hasis in this revision on personality de- 
theory, especially the ideas of Piaget and Erick- 
son; and more emphasis on the adult years. About one-third of 
the material is new and there are some changes and additions on 
almost every page. The book aims to give the reader a scientific 
body of knowledge about the whole life span from conception to old 
age. Asin its previous editions, this book is designed to be used as 
a textbook for students who have had no previous work in psychol- 


While still retaining th 


editions, there is more emp 


velopment; current 


ogy. 
To be published in March 


CUMULATIVE RECORD 


George G. Thompson 
Eric F. Gardner 
Francis J. DiVesta 


Florence L. Goodenough 
Leona E. Tyler 


B. F. Skinner 


«cating the varied interests and the prolific output of a well- 
Indicating hologist, this book offers a selection of Dr. Skinner’s 


known peyt 1930 to 1958. The thi i 

apers published from to . The thirty papers range widely 
e subject matter, from the author’s early work on behavior of 
organisms to his recent “Baby in a Box.” 


To be published in April 


Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc. 


35 West 32nd Street 
New York 1, New York 
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The Teen-Ager as Logician 


Bärbel Inhelder and Jean Piaget 


The Growth of Logical Thinking from Childhood to Adolescence. 
(Trans. by Anne Parsons and Stanley Milgram.) New York: Basic Books, 


1958. Pp. xxvi + 356. $6.75. 


Reviewed by D. E. BERLYNE 


Dr. Berlyne was born in England, re- 
ceived the BA and MA from Cambridge 
University, has taught at the Univer- 
sities of St. Andrews and of Aberdeen 
in Scotland and at the University of 
Vermont and Brooklyn College in the 
United States. His PhD is from Yale 
where he was Fellow of the English- 
Speaking Union. Two years ago he was 
Fellow at the Center for Advanced 
Study in the Behavioral Sciences, last 
year Visiting Associate Professor at the 
University of California in Berkeley, 
and this year a visiting investigator 
at Piagets own Centre International 
'Epistémologie Génétique at the Uni- 
"sity of Geneva. He has always been 
iterested in behavior theory in relation 
o learning, perception, and thought; he 
is working now on a book about atten- 
tion and curiosity (destined for Mc- 
Graw-Hill) ; and he thinks that Ameri- 
can and British psychologists ought to 
know more about Piaget's conceptions 
and contributions. 


|= practice of declaring that the 

speaker needs no introduction and 
then introducing him at length was 
never so appropriate as in the case of 
Piaget. Every Psychologist knows that 
he studies children, Many associate his 
name more or less exclusively with the 
five books, published over 25 y 
in which he sought to deduce 


world appears to school childr 
the answers they 


ears ago, 
how the 
en from 
l gave to his questions 
The reactions to these books a Nae 
mixed. They have been hailed by some 
Ns monuments to the value of studying 
psychology developmentally and : e 
sorbing reading matter, ) bond 
severely taken 
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They have been 
to task by others on 


methodological grounds and because the 
investigations that they report have 
often produced different findings when 
repeated with other populations. 

In his chapter in the History of Psy- 
chology in Autobiography, Piaget ad- 
mits that these early books had short- 
comings, explaining that he never ex- 
pected them to receive such wide 
attention. After he had completed them, 
he embarked on a systematic chrono- 
logical study of psychological develop- 
ment from birth on, concentrating on 
the functions that subserve ‘intelli- 
gence. and becoming gradually more 
behavioristic and experimental in con- 
ception. Three books on the preschool 
child. based largely on observation of 
his own three children, appeared in 
French in the 1930s and have recently 
appeared in English. The next ten years 
carried the study to about the end of 
the first decade of life, including the 
years that see the beginnings of logical 
thinking, and to a much larger selec- 
tion of subjects than his own family 
could supply. The work that is here 
under review marks the completion and 
culmination of the project by dealing 
with early adolescence. At this period. 
the authors maintain, intelligence reaches 
the ultimate state of equilibrium to 
which the practical and intellectual at- 
tainments of childhood have been lead- 
ing up. The 14-year-old or 15-year-old 
is, at last. capable of the kind of think- 
ing that makes science. logic. and mathe- 
matics possible and thus represents the 
Pinnacle of adaptation to the external 
world, 

But there is much more to this book. 
and to Piagets work in general. than 


developmental Psychology pursued for 


its own sake. He has always treated 
his developmental investigations as a 
necessary adjunct to his interest in the 
general psychology of perception and 
thinking. He has, for many years, been 
filling a large part of the Archives de 
psychologie, which he edits, with re- 
ports of his experiments on perceptual 
processes, using rigorous psychophysical 
techniques. He has produced a mathe- 
matical model which yields an inter- 
pretation of the Weber-Fechner law and 
à number of successful quantitative pre- 
dictions about well-known illusions. He 
has a general theory of perception that 
challenges that of the Gestalt school at 
several points on its own ground, but. 
unlike the followers of that school, he 
has been eager to analyze the contrasts 
rather than the similarities between the 
structures that underlie perception and 
those that underlie thought. 


"Eos last preoccupation has given rise 
to a program which has been coming 
more and more to the fore in Piaget's 
recent writings and reaches íruition in 
the book under review, namely. the con- 
struction of logico-mathematical models 
for thought. These models imply a new 
relationship between logic and psychol- 
ogy. giving rise to a new field of study 
for which he half seriously proposes the 
name "psycho-logic." Logic. like mathe- 
matics, can be helpful to psychology in 
a number of quite distinct capacities, 
A logical or mathematical argument can 
serve as a literal description of how 
logicians and mathematicians think at 
certain stages in their thought, more 
probably when they are checking its 
products than when they are generating 
them. Then, there is the altogether dif- 
ferent assistance that the psychologist, 
like any scientist, can obtain from logic 
or mathematics in handling his data. 
Logic makes it possible to derive pre- 
dicted observations from theories or 
theories from observations. Statistics 
helps in the planning of experiments 
and the analysis of findings. 

There is. however. a third way of 
applying logic and mathematics that is. 
in a sense. intermediate between the 
other two but actually quite distinct 
from either. This is the model-builder'« 


way. A logico-mathematical system pro- 


vides a set of symbols together with 
rules for manipulating them. The sym- 
bols are used to formulate statements 
about input (independent, antecedent. 
stimulus) variables, and the rules en- 
able the model-user to proceed from 
them to statements about output (de- 
pendent. consequent, response) vari- 
ables. To get from the former to the 
latter, he usually has to go through a 
succession of intervening steps which, 
while they collectively represent the 
processes that intervene between stimu- 
lus-situation and response, need not cor- 
respond individually to anything that 
happens inside the organism. 

Such are the purposes of the mathe- 
matical models that have recently been 
proliferating over so many sections of 
the behavioral-science landscape—those 
that have been inspired by the cyber- 
netics, the decision-theory, the stochas- 
tic-learning-model, and the mathemati- 
cal-biophysics movements, The idea is 
to describe behavior within an iso- 
morphism embracing input-output rela- 
tions but not necessarily the interven- 
ing variables that Support the model- 
builder's and model-user's conceptual 
maneuvres, 

. Piaget's logico-mathematical 
for thinking are not 
the products of contemporary English- 
speaking model-builders in general aim 
and Spirit. There are Several more A 

tailed points of contact between tenn 
a willingness to speculate about neural 


models 
only close to 


ga or electro- 
physiology. an eagerness to dt 


analogies between the behavior of liv 
ing organisms and the processes Ne 
by thermodynamics and Statistica] 
chanics. with their discussions of an 
tropy, reversibility, and equilibrium am 
à predilection for finite and partly jm 
numerical branches of mathematics. lile 


sections of set theory, groy 
S t 
and Boolean algebra. à ing 


"Ius contributions of the two 
of this book are more clearly di 
ated than in most books of dual author- 
ship. Inhelder, one of Piaget's Close co]. 
laborators, reports some fifteen experi- 
mental projects, in which she has been 
probing the thought processes of chil- 


authors 
ferenti. 


dren and adolescents, between the ages 
of 5 and 15, by coníronting them with 
elementary problems in physics. These 
subjects are presented with simple ap- 
paratus, illustrating a variety of phe- 
nomena from the oscillation of the 
pendulum to the projection of shadows. 
and they are instructed to discover, with 
the help of the apparatus, what causal 
principles are at work. Younger children 
cannot get beyond relatively haphazard 
and wrongheaded attacks on the prob- 
lem. But the 14-year-old or 15-year-old 
is able to design conclusive experiments 
and to recognize the inferences that can 
legitimately be drawn from the evi- 
dence. 

After Inhelder has compared the re- 
sponses that each problem has elicited 
from subjects of different ages, Piaget 
analyzes the logico-mathematical struc- 
tures that the solution of the problem 
requires. Then. in a final section of 
three chapters, he sums up the intel- 
lectual accomplishments that mark 
adolescence, contrasting them with the 
kinds of thinking that appear earlier 
and relating them to the adolescent's 
attitudes toward the world and society. 

The main question to which he ad- 
dresses himself is why so many new 
techniques of thought are mastered at 
about the same time. The 8-to-12-year- 
old can classify. order. and count. and 
he can cope with operations belonging 
to the algebra of classes, the algebra of 
relations and arithmetic. But it takes 
the adolescent to think in terms of 
relations between propositions, to see 
what conclusions follow from particu- 
lar axioms, regardless of whether the 
axioms are true or false, to enumerate 
Permutations and combinations (of ob- 
vious relevance to the experimental 
method), to think in terms of propor- 
tions, probabilities, and correlations. 
These various abilities emerge simul- 
taneously, Piaget argues, because they 
depend on common formal structures. 
He identifies them as the power set 
(the set of all subsets of a given set), 
the four group (a group of four trans- 
formations, each of which has, in a 
sense, three opposites). and a system 
of proportional relations between propo- 
sitions. analogous to proportional rela- 
tions between numbers. He links the 
first of these structures with the con- 


nectives of symbolic logic (sixteen in 
number according to the method of 
truth tables) and the other two with 
the operations that make use of these 
connectives. 


"Tos manner in which the experi- 
mental findings are presented in the 
book is not likely to disarm all critics. 
We are not told exactly how many sub- 
jects participated in each experiment or 
how many of them gave this or that 
sort of response, and by no means are 
we furnished with more elaborate de- 
scriptive statistics or tests of signifi- 
cance. We are merely given some sam- 
ple protocols and told what responses 
are characteristic of this and that age 
group. Many readers will suspect that 
the boundaries between stages are not 
so sharp as Piaget's writings suggest 
and that there must be considerable 
variability within age groups. especially 
since these suspicions have sometimes 
been realized when his experiments have 
been repeated in other countries. 

It must, however, be pointed out, by 
way not of defense but of explanation, 
that the policy of following rigorous 
sampling procedures. reporting all sub- 
jects tested, using sophisticated re- 
search designs, and analyzing results 
statistically is a phenomenon of quite 
recent growth, as far as psychology is 
concerned, and it is still in large meas- 
ure confined to English-speaking coun- 
tries, although it is beginning to make 
inroads beyond the English Channel. 
The detailed consideration of a few in- 
dividual protocols, coupled with the au- 
thor’s assurance that they are typical of 
results obtained from a large, sum- 
marily described population, is of long 
standing. It is found not only in the 
works of Freud and some of the clas- 
sical introspectionists but also in those 
of many investigators who stand in high 
repute among contemporary experimen- 
tal psychologists. from Pavlov to Bart- 
lett. 

As for Piaget’s logico-mathematical 
analyses. it needs no great acumen to 
recognize them as important and to con- 
clude that anybody interested in the 
psychology of thinking. or even any- 
body interested in general psychology or 
philosophy of science, ought to acquaint 
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himself with them. He should brush up 
his symbolic logic first, and, even with 
this precaution, he will find the style 
extremely exacting. which, incidentally, 
makes these translators’ performance a 
highly creditable one. 

Wherein actually lies the importance 
of this book? The advancement of sci- 
ence requires people to raise problems 
as well as to propose solutions. It also 
requires them to propose new classi- 
ficatory schemes and to make the kind 
of point that is overlooked until it is 
made but seems obviously true there- 
after. It is hard to meet one of these 
requirements without, to some extent, 
meeting all the others, and exactly how 
far Piaget is meeting each of them 
may leave room for differences of opin- 
ion. His intention is to show how think- 
ing varies as a function of age. Others 
will wish to ask further questions, such 
as why particular changes come with 
increasing age, and how a host of other 
factors interact with those dependent on 

age to produce the variations among 

specific pieces of thinking. It is hardly 
possible, however, to penetrate beyond 
the outer shell of these questions with- 
out considering, as Piaget does, the 
levance to thought of the relations 
died by modern logic and algebra. 

d considering them less perfunctorily 

an has been customary among psy- 
hologists. 

The picture of the adolescent that 
Inhelder and Piaget paint is based pre- 
dominantly on the European secondary- 
school student with his bookish orienta- 
tion and zeal for social criticism. so that 
questions about cross-cultural validity 
must inevitably arise. Furthermore, their 
generalizations are avowedly derived 
from the study of scientific or pseudo- 
scientific thinking with all its special 
hee Much of the psychology of 
dug t has grown up in America 
MGM uma ua 3 fodit, Beet 
up dide ma ee tiise 
Katad n ie moreover, been 
jam ys in which such 
saat operon ni 

s > onscious motives, 
propriate Einstellungen, 

In this respect, Pi 


concen- 
thinking 


inap- 
and what not, 
aget’s work may 
ln i ay act 
as a salutary corrective. There ha 
after all, been when bini 
an 
thought has advanced knowledge and 


times 
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logical thinking needs explaining at 
least as much as illogicality. 


Evaluating 
Employees 


Richard A. Fear 


The Evaluation Interview: Pre- 
dicting Job Performance in Busi- 
ness and Industry. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1958. Pp. xii + 288. 
$6.00. 


Reviewed by RALPH R. Worr 


who is Assistant Director of the Gen- 
eral Industrial Relations Department of 
the Union Carbide Chemicals Company 
in New York. He has a twenty-year-old 
PhD from Yale and has been all along 
concerned with the construction of tests 
and their use in research, with inter- 
viewing, evaluating, counseling, and the 
placement of students. During the last 
decade his special concerns have been 
labor relations, employment interview- 
ing, college recruitment, and the ap- 
praisal of middle-management personnel. 


To engaged in the selection, 
evaluation and placement of people 
will find this book of great value. It 
represents a major contribution to the 
field of employment interviewing, yet its 
worth extends beyond that limited field. 
Persons concerned with assisting others 
from the standpoint of counseling in 
fields such as educational and vocational 
counseling, parental and child guidance. 
and social-service work will find that 
the contents of this book can also con- 
tribute to their effectiveness. 

Richard A. Fear, Vice President of 
the Psychological Corporation, has had 
more than fifteen years of experience in 
the development of the plan outlined in 
his book. He is generally considered to 
be an authority on interview and evalua- 
tion techniques. His years of interview- 
ing and appraising hundreds of job can- 
didates as well as training many others 


in his methods have provided a rich 
background for 


: writing an 
practical book. 


intensely 


In his preface Fear refers to his work 
as a how-to-do-it book. It is that, but, 
if that were all it is, his contribution 
would represent just another outline of 
employment mechanics. What he does 
is to clothe the mechanics of interview- 
ing with a philosophy and point of view 
that give the reader a clear and concise 
understanding of the ‘what’ and ‘why’ 
of the selection process as well as the 
‘how’ of it. He draws upon the fields of 
psychology and sociology in particular 
in order to provide the reader with in- 
sight into those areas of human en- 
deavor which should be clearly under- 
stood if one is to become in any way 
professional in the art of interviewing 
and evaluating people. Obviously a book 
of this kind cannot hope to provide a 
full discussion of relevant subject mat- 
ter from the fields of social science 
cited. In distilling knowledge from them 
Fear has run the risk of oversimplifica- 
tion, and no doubt he will be criticized 
for this by some psychologists and so- 
ciologists. In the opinion of this re- 
viewer Fear has done an excellent job 
in briefing lay readers on the scientific 
import of the interviewing process, He 
has not given them knowledge likely to 
be misleading or misused. 

The book is written in clear, concise 
and straightforward language. easily un- 
derstood by nonprofessionals. The au- 
thor seeks to provide his audience with 
a method for securing, in an interview, 
relevant information about an individual 
which can then be evaluated in terms 
of job demands. Fear labels his method 
“the patterned interview," His approach 
calls for sampling four broad aspects of 
a person's life: work history, education. 
early home background, and present so- 
cial adjustment. These areas are probed, 
one at a time, by adroit indirect ques- 
tions so phrased that responses are 
spontaneous and provide meaningful in. 
formation about the basic personality 
ite a a Motivation of the 
individual. The a 1 
tell the reader tg ec 
: se the tech- 
niques of the evaluative interview; he 
demonstrates them by suggesting fie. 
tested questions for use, In the v 


questi te-up 
of an individual evaluation, Fear diss 


more than outline how to go 
he provides one with 
histories which cle 


about it: 
simulated case 
arly indicate the way 


in which evaluative information can be 
communicated. 

When properly conducted, the evalua- 
tion interview provides information that 
can be recorded in terms of the assets 
and liabilities of a person as related to 
the demands of a given job. To learn 
to conduct such an interview adequately 
requires specific training by an expert— 
as Fear repeatedly states. A mere read- 
ing or study of his book will not be 
enough. It takes practice and coaching 
to elicit relevant information of a per- 
sonal nature from someone else, to in- 
terpret it, and then to relate it back to 
the problem or situation at hand. 


Evaluating 
Evaluation 


Edward J. Furst 


Constructing Evaluation Instru- 
ments. New York: Longmans, 
Green, 1958, Pp. xv + 334, $4.75. 


Reviewed by ELIZABETH HAGEN 


who is Assistant Professor of Education 
at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, and a person for whom the ¢ 
tion of educational success has 
major interest for the last 
holds a PhD in measure 
cation from Teachers 
done much of her w 


"valua- 
been a 
decade. She 
ment and edu- 
College and has 
vork in association 


with Dr. Robert L. Thorndike. She 
says that she reads everything that 
comes out on evaluation and 


me f 1 is per- 
ststently disappointed, She thinks ý 
field has not matured thoug ; 
ers continue to cry i 


the 
a h the teach- 
for help. f 
She went to India to help MILI 
ment evaluate its Schools, : 
ERE is another book on ey. 
à to add to the long 
in this field Published du 
hve years. Dr. Furst, 
Department of Psychology at the Uni 
Versity of Idaho, was chief of rs 
Evaluation. and Examination Divisi a 
at the University of Michigan ien 
1949 to 1956. One immediately are van 
what new approach or new ide 


1 aluation 
list of books 
nng the last 
a member of the 


as are 


presented in this book that would 
justify its publication. 

According to the preface, Construct- 
ing Evaluation Instruments was written 
mainly for teachers and prospective 
teachers in schools and colleges. Cer- 
tainly the fact that the book was writ- 
ten for this audience is not new. How- 
ever, the plan to organize the first part 
of the book around the “really fun- 
damental problems” in evaluation did 
promise a somewhat different approach 
from other books in evaluation. 

The “really fundamental problems” 
in evaluation as presented here consist 
of (1) determining what to evaluate. 
(2) defining behavior, (3) selecting ap- 
propriate situations, (+) getting a rec- 
ord, and (5) summarizing the evidence. 
This reviewer doubts whether these 
problems are “the really fundamental 
problems” in evaluation. It is true that 
most classroom teachers have a great 
deal of difficulty in defining educational 
objectives so that they are amenable to 
evaluation. Thus the first two problems 
are important. However, the really fun- 
damental problems of évaluation have 
to do with validity, reliability, tech- 
niques, and interpretation. In this book 
the problem of interpreting the results 
of evaluation is not given any consid- 
eration. Validity and reliability are dis- 
cussed but not in any really logical 
fashion. The discussion of validity is 
confusing and would tend to mislead a 
beginner in the field. The other so- 
called problems that are discussed are 
really superficial aspects of validity and 
reliability. The tendency of the author 
to use terminology that is somewhat 
different from that commonly used and 
to try to make distinctions without any 
existing true differences troubles this 
reader. 

In general. Part I would have very 
little value for the classroom teacher. 
The good points that are made are so 
deeply imbedded in irrelevant and mar- 
ginal material that they are difficult for 
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even an experienced person to pick out. 
Many of the suggested procedures for 
teachers to follow are unrealistic from 
the standpoints of the time, training. 
and facilities available to the classroom 
teacher. Although the author makes 
passing mention of evaluating devices 
other than paper-and-pencil tests, the 
classroom teacher is likely to come 
away with the idea that the only de- 
pendable and true evaluation device is 
the essay or short-answer test. Since 
many teachers already hold this mis- 
conception, this reviewer is sorry to see 
it. reinforced. 

Part II of the book appears to be 
either an afterthought or an attempt to 
add to a manuscript that was originally 
too short. The inexperienced person will 
find it difficult to relate the material on 
test construction to the principles set 
forth in Part I. The suggestions for 
constructing different kinds of test items 
are too brief to be helpful to the neo- 
phyte and the examples used are gen- 
erally not too good. Too much of the 
material in Part II is directed toward 
large-scale testing programs and not to 
the person who must make up his own 
tests for classroom use. 

There are other annoying things in 
this volume. One is the poor proofread- 
ing that resulted in whole sentences be- 
ing omitted in the text as on page 121 
and in the inaccurate citing of biblio- 
graphical references. Another is the 
tendency of the author to make some- 
what vague and unjustified generaliza- 
tions without adequate explanation. A 
third is the repetitiousness of many of 
the chapters and the lack of organiza- 
tion in the book as a whole. 

It is this reviewer's opinion that Con- 
structing Evaluation Instruments does 
not achieve its purpose. It is not a book 
that one would want to put in the hands 
of a classroom teacher since there is 
too great a danger that the teacher will 
be misled or will pick up some errone- 
ous ideas about evaluation. 


Why should we be in such desperate haste to succeed, and in such desperate enterprises? 
If a man does not keep pace with his companions, perhaps it is because he hears a dif- 
ferent drummer. Let him step to the music which he hears, however measured or far 


away. 


—Henry DaviD THOREAU 
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Harper announces 


PSYCHOLOGY IN EDUCATION* 
By Sipney L. Pressey, Francis P, Ropinson, and Jour E. Honnocks, Ohio State University 


A new edition of the famous text PSYCHOLOGY AND THE NEW EDUCATION, which has been used 
by nearly 800 institutions. Thorough revision with much new material. 


February 


HOW TO INTERVIEW 
Fourth Edition 


By the late WarrER Van Dyxe Brncuam, Bruce Victor Moore, formerly of Pennsylvania 
State University, and Jons W. Gustan, University of Maryland 


In bringing this successful book up to date, the authors have preserved its distinctive charac- 
teristic, a critical but elementary presentation of the major known facts about interviewing. A 
text edition will be available. 


February 


INDIVIDUAL BEHAVIOR* 


A Perceptual Approach to Behavior 
Revised Edition 


By Arruur W. Comes, University of Florida, and Donatp Sxycc, Oswego State University 


The perceptual approach to behavior presented a decade ago by the authors, now further 


developed and expanded to encompass new data and concepts resulting from wide acceptance 
of this frame of reference. 


March 


PSYCHOLOGICAL PROBLEMS 


IN MENTAL DEFICIENCY* 
Third Edition 


By Seymour B. Sarason, Yale University 


The addition of the Genetic Psychology Monograph (“Psychological and Cultural Problems 
in Mental Subnormality") by Dr. Sarason and Thomas Gladwin makes this book the definitive 
text on the subject. 


March 


COUNSELING & PSYCHOTHERAPY* 


Theory and Practice 
By C. H. Parrerson, University of Illinois 


By the author of COUNSELING THE EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED, this is a systematic development of 
a phenomenological approach to human behavior. 


May 
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49 East 33d Street, New York 16 Publishers 
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TEACHING—Live, CANNED, AND 
SCREENET 


Mark A. May and Arthur A. 
Lumsdaine, in collaboration with 
R. S. Hadsell, A. I. Gladstone, 
and J. J. Howell. 


D 


Learning from Films. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1958. Pp. 
xiv + 357, $5.00. 


Neal E. Miller and 12 Associates 


Graphic Communication and the 
Crisis in Education. (Audio- 
Visual Communication Review, 
Vol. 5, No. 3.) Washington, D. C.: 
Department of Audio-Visual In- 
struction, National Education As- 
sociation, 1957. Pp. 120. 


C. R. Carpenter, L. D. Greenhill, 


and 9 Associates 


An Investigation of Closed-Circuit 
Television for Teaching Univer- 
sity Courses. (Instructional Tele- 
vision Research, Report No. 2 for 
Academic Years 1955-56 


n e and 
1956-57.) University Park: Penn- 
sylvania State University, 1958 


Pp. 110. 


Reviewed by NORMAN L. Munn 
Bowdoin College 


"pues studies have a bearing on the 

present 'crisis in education' in that 
they are concerned with utilizing the 
services of teachers more effectively. 
either by providing them with better 
audiovisual tools or by extending their 
audience. All employ screened material. 
The first uses available films. although 


ADOLPH MANOIL 
Film Editor 


with certain modifications injected for 
experimental purposes. The second is 
a review of relevant literature and a 
theoretical treatise on films as they 
might be if designed and used in ac- 
cordance with the Miller-Dollard ver- 
sion of S-R reinforcement theory. The 
third compares the effectiveness of di- 
rect TV-screened lectures and 
demonstrations. 


VETSUS 


"Ps first of these studies, Learning 
from Films, is the culmination of a 
project launched by Mark May in 1946 
when he was director of the Institute 
of Human Relations at Yale University. 
Arthur Lumsdaine, the co-author, re- 
ceived his doctorate for one of these 
studies, as did two of the three col- 
laborators, J. J. Howell and R. S. Had- 
sell. The remaining collaborator 
A. L Gladstone. The over-all aim of 
the project was to evaluate the effec- 
tiveness of teaching with films. 

_ The effectiveness of teaching with 
films is evaluated with objective tests 
based upon the films screened. Each 
Study is concerned with a particular 
film. although sometimes with different 
versions for experimental and control 
groups. A crude version of a film on 
the seasons, for example. proved to be 
as effective as a professionally polished 
version. With another film, off-stage 
narration was as effective as the much 
more expensive and difficult-to-produce 
live dialogue. In research with a docu- 
mentary on China, it was found that 
the readability of the commentary. as 
measured by the Flesch and Dale-Chall 
formulas, had much to do with the ef- 
lectiveness of the film as a teaching 
device, There are several such studies 
dealing With selective focussing of at- 
tention, pictorial versus verbal associa- 
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tions, and other practical classroom 
issues. 

Several investigations deal with such 
possible consequences of film viewing 
as increased amount of reading, im- 
proved class discussion. and changes in 
attitudes. Seeing a condensed version of 
David Copperfield, for example. failed 
to stimulate reading of the book. A 
teaser version of Kidnapped, designed 
to arouse interest but not tell the whole 
story, caused more children to take the 
book from the library than did a con- 
densed version which told the story— 
but there was no more reading of the 
book with one than with the other ver- 
sion. There was little or no evidence 
that the films used stimulated class dis- 
cussion or increased comprehension in 
reading. Films concerned with due proc- 
ess of law were sometimes followed by 
an attitude change, but only in certain 
individuals and groups. 

Although Learning from Films has 
much to say about techniques for 
evaluating films and offers many sug- 
gestions for increasing their potential. 
the general outcomes of interest to 
most psychologists are those having 
relevance for learning theory. Several 
studies, frankly of a pilot nature, have 
little to contribute here. Many others, 
while carried out with carefully equated 
groups and subjected to appropriate sta- 
tistical analysis, suffer from the fact 
that they involve a specific film whose 
peculiar characteristics make generaliza- 
tions hazardous. This criticism is weak- 
ened in the case of some studies whose 
outcomes were predictable from learn- 
ing theory. 


"Ta second study, Graphic Communi- 
cation, is the embodiment of a “some- 
what free-floating informal discussion of 
a number of problems facing schools in 
the use of graphic communication to- 
day." It has much in common with the 
preceding book. the authors of which 
were members of the panel whose de- 
liberations led to the present volume 
Neal Miller. Professor of 
at Yale University. well-known for his 
previous excursions into both educa- 
tional and learning theory, ] 
sible for the presentation. 
laborators, in 


Psychology 


was respon- 
at Listed as col- 
addition to May and 
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Lumsdaine, are C. R. Carpenter. John 
Dollard, James J. Gibson, Vincent 
Nowlis. and six specialists in various 
audiovisual fields. 

The book is presented in two parts, 

the first of which discusses a variety of 
factors (cultural lag. difficulties of pro- 
curement, the unsympathetic or ill-pre- 
pared teacher and length of films). all 
of which limit the more effective use 
of classroom films. The reviewer agrees 
that many educational films are too long 
and that a film of 30 seconds or so is 
often sufficient to demonstrate what the 
teacher wants to put across, such as 
how an amoeba moves. Boring. Lang- 
feld, and Weld took a step in the right 
direction some years ago in sponsoring 
a series of very short reels illustrating 
such phenomena as hoarding in rats. 
how the ear works. and operation of 
the Skinner box by a hamster. The re- 
viewer has chopped one-minute sections 
from several educational films and dis- 
carded the rest. with a saving of class- 
room time and no loss of effectiveness. 
Several references are made, inciden- 
tally, to a new technique which will al- 
low any teacher to load the projector 
with a magazine containing long or 
short bits of film and to stop at any 
frame, with continued projection at full 
brightness. If it is perfected and made 
commercially available, along with suit- 
able films. this projector will weaken 
the r ince of many teachers to use 
of classroom films. There are many 
ther interesting and valuable sugges- 
ions in this book, including a discus- 
sion of how textbooks might be illus- 
trated more effectively. 

The second part of Graphic Com- 
munication, while it represents the out- 
come of group discussion. is more pe- 
culiarly Neal Miller's contribution. En- 
titled Scientific Principles for Maximum 
Learning from Motion Pictures, it is 
organized principally around four fac- 
tors stressed in previous Miller-Dollard 
discussions of “effective teaching-learn- 
ing.” These are drive (the student must 
want something). cue (he must notice 
something), response (he must do some- 
thing), and reward (he must get some- 
thing he wants). 


How can we devise films which will 
motivate students more effectively? How 
can we use available films under condi- 
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tions calculated to arouse greater stu- 
dent interest and participation? One an- 
swer, given by research in Learning 
from Films, is to insert questions at 
appropriate places. Another is to let 
students know that they will be tested 
on the film’s contents. 

How can we induce the student to 
notice what we want him to learn? 
Again there are answers in this re- 
search; use pretests and discussions. 
dramatize the features one regards as 
important. The discussion of this prob- 
lem in Graphic Communication calls at- 
tention to other relevant research. 

How can we arouse appropriate im- 
plicit and overt responses in the viewer? 
Here we get into problems of imita- 
tional learning, with stress upon the 
fact that the delayed imitation which 
many films require in order to be effec- 
tive can come only if the viewer al- 
ready has the basic response units. In 
some respects this is the problem of 
presenting films at the proper grade- 
level, to pupils who have already ac- 
quired the vocabulary involved—an- 
other problem that is investigated by 
May and Lumsdaine. But Miller is con- 
cerned more with motor skills, like 
cleaning a gun or operating a lathe. 
Again the magazine-loading projector 
will be useful, for the student using it 
will be able to project, watch, practice 
to perfection—and then move to the 
next step. 

How can we reward the student? This 
is a difficult problem. It depends upon 
what he wants. What he expects quite 
often is to be entertained—a set car- 
ried over from his earlier film viewing. 
It has been said that "the teacher's 
biggest job is to convince the student 
that what he teaches is worth learning." 
Here lies the heart of the matter. If the 
student thinks that what is presented 
is worth learning. learning becomes its 
own reward. Thus a film on how to sur- 
vive in the jungle was not especially ef- 
fective in teaching service men, except 
when they were flying over a jungle 
where they might have to drop at any 
time. Under these conditions the film 
proved to be a very effective teaching 
device indeed. Miller's presentation deals 
with such rewards as knowledge of re- 
sults, closure, and experiences of success 
and failure. The only practical sugges- 


tion. in the reviewer's opinion. is the 
last. By and large college students pay 
close attention to films and learn írom 
them only when they know that failure 
to do so will seriously interfere with 
their grades. 


"ls final study of this trio, An In- 
vestigation of Closed Circuit Television 
for Teaching University Courses, was 
written by C. R. Carpenter and L. P, 
Greenhill of the Pennsylvania State 
University, where the entire project was . 
carried out with help from The Fund 
for the Advancement of Education. In- 
terestingly enough. the administrators 
and teachers involved in the project 
could have received much valuable in- 
formation from Teaching from Films 
and Graphic Communication had these 
studies been available when the study 
was planned. especially since it also 
made wide use of available films that 
were televised to supplement lectures 
and demonstrations. These earlier stud- 
ies, moreover, stressed the need for se- 
lective attention. The present investi- 
gators used TV. both in direct and in 
TV teaching. to enlarge and emphasize 
aspects of demonstrations which would 
ordinarily be lost in a large classroom. 
For example: the chemistry teacher's 
demonstration of a test-tube mixture in 
a direct lecture before a large class was 
enlarged on TV screens placed in vari- 
ous parts of the lecture hall. 

The experimental design of the ex- 
periments on direct versus TV teaching 
involved randomized groups, with direct 
groups receiving their lectures and dem- 
onstrations in the rooms from which the 
TV teaching originated. In other words, 
the same teacher taught both groups 
simultaneously. Many courses in addi. 
tion to those in psychology were in. 
volved. In every instance the test re- 
sults after TV teaching were neither 
better nor worse than direct teaching, 
This was true in the case of psychology 
when a textbook was used in both direct 
and TV courses and when no textbook 
was used in either course, 

Since TV sections were often smaller 
than direct sections, a difference which 
caused many students to favor TV. a 
study was made of the effect of the 
size of the class on test performance. 


In classes of different size, teaching was , 


equally effective. Some students were 
closer to the teacher or TV screen than 


others. Would this have an effect? Ex- | 
periments designed to check on this | 


Possibility found that test scores were 
not influenced by distance from the 
teacher or screen. Were proctors neces- 
sary in TV rooms? They were not. In 
every comparison, the test performance 
following TV instruction equalled that 
following live instruction. One gathers 
that students were sharply divided in 
their Preference for direct versus TV 
Instruction and that some professors 
Participating in the project felt that 
they had lost a certain amount of con- 
tact with the students and feedback 
from them. 

The reviewer wonders whether TV in- 
struction will be as effective after it 
ceases to be a novelty. He recalls the 
Hawthorne experiment, in which the 
experimental subjects did exceptionally 
well primarily because the focus of at- 
tention was upon them. because they 
had been ‘selected.’ Perhaps the stu- 
dents taught by TV were ‘on their toes’ 
for comparable reasons. This attitudinal 
factor could not be controlled. Short of 
'subliminal teaching, there is no way 
in which one may hide the purpose of 
such an experiment. 

The three volumes reviewed here 
should do much to stimulate further 


research on graphic communication and 


to focus more attention upon teach- 
ing techniques, whether these are live, 
filmed, or televised, 


Film 


The Family 


Produced for the U. S. Army by Herbert 
Kerkow. 16-mm motion picture film, black 
and white, sound, 20 min., 1951. Distrib- 
uted by United World Films, 1445 Park 
Avenue, New York 29, New York. May 
be ordered also through Mental Health 


Materials Center, 1790 Broadway, New | 
York 19, New York. $36.35, rental $6.00 | 


per day. 


Various aspects of family life includ- 
ing teen-agers’ problems are presented, 
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ON THE OTHER 


HAND 


PHYSICS VS. PARAPHYSICS 


A statement of Dr. Scriven’s in his re- 
view of three books on parapsychology 
(CP, Oct. 1958, 3, 295f.) puzzles me. He 
says: “At most only a local modification 
of physical principles is required by the 
acceptance of ESP and PK." 

As I see it, and as I think other physio- 
logical psychologists would see it, the ac- 
ceptance of PK would imply a disbelief in 
the conservation laws, most pointedly the 
law of conservation of energy. If events in 
the subject (his ‘wishes’) can really upset 
the (ordinarily rectangular) distribution of 
events generated by a dice-throwing ap- 
paratus, this would imply some alteration 
of the conditions ordinarily assumed to de- 
termine the paths of the dice. PK implies 
that the distribution of dice positions is 
altered without any transfer of energy be- 
tween the system of the wisher and the 
system of the dice-throwing machine. The 
control implied by ESP is in the other 
direction, but the relationship to physical 
principles is the same. The movements of 
the guesser are assumed to be modified 
without a transmission of energy from the 
cards. I would hardly call this state of 
affairs a "local modification" of physical 
principles. 

It is known to every physiologist that 
the human organism obeys the conserva- 
tion laws, as shown in the experiments on 
energy-and-materials balance by Atwater, 
Rubner, Benedict, and many others. I 
don't know whether the implications of 
such results have been brought into the 
Parapsychology debates in the manner I 
have indicated, but considerations of this 
sort, less formally expressed, lie at the 
root of the rejection of Parapsychology by 
physical scientists. Y 

Norman GUTTMAN 
Duke University 


I understand Dr, Guttman to make the 
following points. (1) ESP and PK are 
incompatible with the conservation laws. 
(2) "It is known to every physiologist 
that the human organism obeys the con. 
servation laws." (3) The implications of 
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points (1) and (2) "lie at the root of the 
rejection of parapsychology by physical 
scientists.” I do not believe any of these 
points is strictly correct. 

(1) PK certainly does imply, as he says, 
"some alteration of the conditions ordi- 
narily assumed to determine the paths of 
the dice." But I can see no grounds for 
the inference from this to his conclusion 
that “the distribution of dice positions is 
altered without any transfer of energy be- 
tween the system of the wisher and the 
system of the dice-throwing machine." In- 
deed, I would take a good PK experiment 
to be prima facie evidence that such a 
transfer had occurred, and this is surely 
the proper scientific attitude. If one sys- 
tem appears to be causally affected by an- 
other, we look for an energy transfer. The 
subject is not breathing on the dice or 
waving a magnet around them, so our 
eyes suggest the energy transíerred is very 
small. And the results produced are also 
very slight deviations from the usual. So 
the best bet is to hang on to the con- 
servation laws and postulate a very small 
transfer. To check on this we should now 
perform an experiment to see whether 
there is any energy change in the separate 
systems, presumably a loss by the man 
when wishing successfully and a gain by 
the dice when wished at. Needless to say, 
no such experiment has ever been done. 
It is naturally irrelevant that a human be- 
ing (plus environment) when not wishing 
at dice is a conservative system, since the 
supporter of PK is not talking about that 
case at all. 

(2) It follows from the above that 
physiologists are not in a position to in- 
sist on the conservation laws either in the 
circumstances or to the degree that is here 
relevant. Physical scientists thought these 
laws in their original form held for physi- 
cal systems; but the mass-energy trans- 
formations which show them to be inac- 
curate do not show them to be always or 
grossly false. Thus, even if the first point 
Were correct and the conservation laws 
Were at stake, I can see no hope for the 
argument that laws tested under circum- 


stances C and to the degree of accuracy 
A, cannot be false under conditions C or 
to the extent A? (A' < A). There is indeed 
Some antecedent probability to the first 
part of the claim, but it must evaporate 
under the impact of a detailed counter 
example, which is not contradicting the 
tested instances of the law. 

(3) It would certainly by unfortunate if 
“physical scientists," who already know 
that conservation of energy does not 
strictly hold, were to reject. parapsychol- 
ogy because they incorrectly suppose it to 
necessitate a further correction. Even if 
this were necessary, what has been done 


once can be done again, and the evidence | 


must be taken on its merits. It is my ex- 
perience, however, that physical scientists 
usually have a different reason, namely, the 
impossibility of either giving the links in 
the causal chain between the agent and 
the percipient or dice, or even suggesting 
what they might possibly be like, I think 
this is a better reason than the conserva- 
tion point, because it definitely applies, 
Possibly some energy of a known kind 
may pass over, but how does it operate: 
how does the agent, without Practice, bring 
it to bear on the external brain or dice in 
such a way as to achieve the desired re- 
sults? This is a puzzling question, but a 
puzzle is not a contradiction, and in my 
review I was stressing the point that a 
solution would extend and need not de- 
molish our present understanding of the 
word, as expressed in physical principles, 
If it does transpire that the conservation 
principles need a tiny correction, when ap- 
plied to extremely complex electrochemical 
structures like the brain, a bit of gilt will 
have been knocked off the fagade—but that 
is hardly a structural calamity, Į think it 
not unfair to describe this by saying, “At 
most only a local modification of physical 
principles is required by the acceptance of 
ESP and PK .. .”: I could even have said 
this is all that could be required, and not 
even this és required at the moment, 

In conclusion, it is perhaps worth men. 
tioning (i) that nothing I have sa 
upon either a monistic or a dualis 
tion of the mind-body problem; 
that contemporary cosmology provides an 
excellent example (“continual creation”) of 
abandonment of all the conservation hy- 
potheses in the light of empirical and ths 
retical considerations, Psychologists should 
try to avoid defending the honor of Jadi 
of easy virtue! Bees 


ld rests 


and (ii) 


Micuarr Scriven 
Swarthmore College 
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M. R. 


Allow me to congratulate CP on the 
excellent review of the current literature 
in motivational research by Raymond A. 
Bauer (CP, Oct. 1958, 3, 292-294). As a 
practitioner of that black art (I am now 
director of all research done by the Cen- 
ter for Research in Marketing, Inc.), I be- 
lieve I can speak with some authority. 

Bauer has put his finger on a number of 
Points that needed clarification, 

(1) Motivation research is far less likely 
to deal with ‘unconscious motives’ than 
with such things as company image, user 
image, and all of the other things one says 
about himself, his family, his social status, 
and his aspirations when he buys and uses 
a product, It should be added that M. R. 
does not ignore actual product qualities 
but deals with them from the consumer's 
rather than the production man's point of 
view. 

(2) The depth interview is not a clinical 
type of interview, nor could it be in the 
nature of the case. Its aim is not to find 
the idiosyncratic but rather the common. 
It is the object which is the focus of in- 
vestigation, and individual reactions are of 
interest only for their bearing upon the 
object. The ‘depth interview’ schedule is a 
focused open-end instrument, with lots of 
room for the subjects spontaneity and the 
interviewer’s skill to operate. It seeks to 
Eo beyond a respondent's opinions about 
an object to the relevant underlying ex- 
periences which have led to the formation 
of his opinions. 

(3) It is far, far more difficult to bring 
about a change in attitude and behavior 
than is generally realized—as every teacher 
ought to know. The ‘ring-in-the-nose’ the- 
ory of public reaction is a false model 
both of the nature of the beast and of his 
reaction to the ring. Many advertisers and 
researchers like to deceive themselves as 
well as the public about this model be- 
cause they believe their raison d’être rests 
upon it. The consumers, too, accept this 
model as being true for consumers in gen- 
eral, though each believes it to be true of 
everyone except himself. The wide accept- 
ance of such a model poses interesting 
questions in itself, not the least of which 
is the fundamental contempt for people 
which such a model implies and the op- 


Knowledge is of two kinds: 


we r > 
know a subject ourselves. 


portunities for megalomania which it pro- 
vides. 

The fact is that M. R. has not suddenly 
thrust techniques of thought control into 
the age of 1984. As Bauer says, defense 
mechanisms do defend. Indeed, the more 
neurotic a consumer is, the more tightly 
woven the armor of defense mechanisms 
tends to be, while the less neurotic he is, 
the tougher it is to ‘swindle’ him with 
phoney claims and appeals. 

(4) However, to the extent that adver- 
tising in effective, M. R. can make it 
somewhat more effective. This is true 
largely because the ad man’s view of 
the desires, attitudes, and reactions of the 
American public does not usually coincide 
with the reality, and even poor M. R., 
from a research point of view, is almost 
certain to introduce a more realistic and 
meaningful approach in telling the story 
of a product. 

(5) Motivational research induces change 
in marketing philosophy, in packaging, 
sometimes in product. It can, and has, re- 
oriented the thinking of a whole company. 
It is often very hard to say who is ma- 
nipulating whom under these conditions. 

Let me add two additional points Bauer 
did not touch upon. 

(a) Schoolboy Freudianism in M. R. has 
wrought far more deception on adver- 
lisers than on the public. 

(b) More Sophisticated understanding of 
the dynamics of personality usually ends 
up in producing packaging and advertising 
that is ‘better’ by other criteria than its 
ability to sell—ie., more honest, more re- 
alistic, less irritating, more directly prod- 
uct-related, less gimmicky. 
cee words, Bauer is quite right in 

inking that M, R. has not brought 1984 
ae Saying this, however, does 

e the issues of public policy which 
are raised, for they emerge even more 
Strongly than before. ! 

The basic ethical issue cannot be cen- 
tered on the wizardry of one or another 
— or the lack of it. The basic ques- 
étliics ee must center itself on Es 
III seii! a system where ‘good’ equals ‘it 

and ‘bad’ equals ‘it won't. sell.’ 
e as M. R. makes advertising ‘bet- 
id olsters this ethic. We can see this 
Ore clearly if we consider the spec- 
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tacle of politicians focusing all their effort 
upon methods of presentation when what 
is needed is clear formulation of policy and 
straightforward discussion of issues. In the 
same way, Detroit tinkers with its package 
instead of directing itself to the basic ques- 
tions of the function and purpose of manu- 
facture of means of transportation in a 
modern society. That this tinkering (as 
Bauer suggests) is proving to be a boom- 
erang even in the framework oí the sales 
ethic, while another approach would sell 
more, misses the real issue. 

Making psychology and other social sci- 
ences the villain of the piece is again to 
miss the more important question concern- 
ing the absorption of all professional and 
creative talent into the realm where the 
‘good-equals-it-will-sell’ ethic governs. 

As a practitioner of M. R., I would like 
to suggest to businessmen, politicians, and 
others whose fate depends upon public ac- 
ceptance, that in the long run they can no 
more achieve the goal of being ‘well-liked’ 
by aiming directly at it than could poor 
Willy Loman in Death of a Salesman. 

The end result, which in many cases is 
present reality, is that everybody knows 
that everybody is trying to deceive every- 
body else, and, therefore, the best that 
anybody’s claims and promulgations can 
do is to make him appear slightly less dis- 
honest, less disliked, less mistrusted than 
the next fellow. In this situation, it may 
finally dawn on some advertiser or poli- 
tician that it is as well to be disbelieved 
for telling an honest story about a prod- 
uct which really fulfills a human need, in 
straightforward human terms, as for try- 
ing to promulgate more hokum. 

PAUL A. Fine 
Center for Research in Marketing, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


THE JET-PROPELLED COUCH 


I wonder why Albert Ellis did not call 
Robert Lindner a tall-tale teller and a 
plagiarist, albeit an unconscious one (“Case 
Histories: Fact and Fiction,” CP, Oct. 
1958, 3, 3181.) when Lindner was alive to 
defend himself. The Fifty-Minute Hour 
has been in print since January 1955 and 
Lindner died in February 1956, 

CALVIN S. Harz. 
Syracuse University 


, or we know where we can find information upon it 


—SAMUEL JOHNSON 
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Dr. Bartlett, after a PhD and postdoc- 
toral research in vision with C. H. Gra- 
ham at Brown University and a couple 
(f years testing, interviewing, and se- 
tecting in the Navy, spent two years at 
Hopkins in teaching and research just 
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djunct William Smith in Ge- 
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teaching, especially in the general course 
on Biological Sciences which the psy- 
chologists and biologists Save together 
and which was so well integrated that 
the students could not tell Psychology 
from biology, nor conversely, Mow We 
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is in Tucson, head of the Department 
of Philosophy and Psychology of the 
University of Arizona, still at least 99 
per cent a psychologist or perhaps more. 


RE you going to live another year 
A with your disappointments in the 
text you are using for your elementary 
course? Switch back to the one you 
dropped two years ago? Take two years 
off to write your own? Or choose a new 
one? The latter course, book salesmen 
assure me, is the only alternative I 
should recommend for you to follow. 
After all, that Munn Eclectic sedan you 
are driving is going to appear a little 
dated when you consider that one of 
your neighbors has already decided to 
turn in his three-year-old Morgan hard- 
top convertible. Besides the chromium- 
plated New References your students 
are sure to enjoy. the new models will 
give you... . 

What are you looking for. anyway? 
How do you select a textbook? Do you 
worry about whether the content is 
suited for the number of weeks allotted 
the student for pursuing the course? 
Are you trying to teach the As. the Bs, 
or the Cs, or are you a buckshot spe- 
cialist interested in whatever you might 
hit? Is your course terminal, introduc- 
tory, or the now unfashionable 'both'? 
Do you intend your text to be a source 
of information, illustration, inspiration, 
or explanation? What topics do you 
want treated and in what sequence? 
What themes run through your treat- 
ment? Is your course an adjustor, a 
branch of biological sciences, a social 
study, or a survey of what your depart- 
ment likes to teach? Do you lecture. 
quiz, or guide discussions? Is your role 
primarily one of supplementing, ampli- 
fying, explaining, drilling, policing, en- 
couraging, amusing, or what? Do you 
expect teaching aids correlated with the 
text to be furnished or at least sug- 
gested? Do you look for study aids for 
the student? Do you worry about the 
opportunities for the student to make 
responses you can reinforce? What re- 
sponses? What factors do you weigh 
when you choose a text? 

Six of the seven books listed above 
are doubtless sitting on the shelf across 
from your desk as you read this. The 
seventh. by Thouless. may not have 
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been furnished you by the publisher. I 
predict that in the United States the 
popular ones among the seven will be 
the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth in the 
alphabetical listing, and so I will guess 
they are the ones to which you will give 
most serious consideration. The other 
three, as I shall show later, are a little 
off-beat for the typical American uni- 
versity introductory course. As you ex- 
pect, seven different publishing houses 
are represented. For one of these houses 
the present text represents a second in- 
troductory one within three years from 
their last big venture in this area. Mc- 
Graw-Hill's book by Sartain et al. thus 
will be to some extent in competition 
with the excellent text by Morgan and 
his collaborators released in 1956. I 
asked Clifford Morgan (who is, you will 
recall, editor of the McGraw-Hill se- 
ries) to comment on this point. In his 
reply he said that his company “pub- 
lishes any book of quality if it seems 
to meet the need of some segment of 
the teaching market. If this produces 
competition with other books it pub- 
lishes, which it seldom does, the policy 
is that *we might as well compete with 
ourselves as with another publisher.' " 
If other publishers adopt the same view 
you may find more of a welcome for 
that manuscript you have been thinking 
about than you expect. It is conceiv- 
able that you might sign a contract with 
a strong firm before you achieve the 
scholar's reputation that helps so much 
to promote sales. 


IL onse is first in the alphabetical 
listing of the four I regard as written 
more or less in the current tradition. So 
] may as well begin with my opinions 
on it. This second edition shows that 
every chapter of the first one has been 
rewritten, and in various places sepa- 
rate sections entitled Critical Discussion 
have been inserted. These insertions, 
Hilgard notes in his preface, are de- 
signed to point up controversial issues. 
Also he hopes they will free the author 
from the charge that he is unduly dog- 
matic, though he has avoided over- 
burdening his prose with the qualifiers 
some instructors insist upon injecting 
for their own thinking. He has added 
three chapters: two for the benefit of 


those who appreciate sensory and physio- 
logical psychology and one for those 
who want some work in statistics. Just 
the same, perception and the sensor: ~~~ 
processes still get rather short shrift. 
Even by a generous count of pages that 
might come under these rubrics only 
some 10 per cent of the text is devoted 
to the area. Otherwise the 23 chapters, 
grouped under nature of psychology, 
growth and development, motivation, 
emotion and adjustment, learning and 
thinking, perception, individuality and 
its appraisal, and social applications of 
bsychology, range over a great variety 
of topics. The extent is certainly suffi: 
cient to leave fairly satisfied the stu- 
dent and instructor who are interested 
in scholarly, comprehensive coverage. 
Unfortunately, as is doubtless inevitable 
in such an ambitious coverage, many of 
the chapters exist in relative isolation 
from each other. Thus there is little 
choice, so far as course-organization is 
concerned, in deciding whether the new 
physiological chapter (entitled The Hu- 
man Organism) should be put into the 
sequence before Growth and Develop- 
ment or Learning or again in deciding 
the order of the latter two. Some in- 
structors (I am one of this group) who 
are obliged to lecture to large classes 
may prize this weakness and call it 
flexibility. Most of us refuse to parrot 
what is already covered in the textbook. 
At the same time we dislike avoiding 
reference to the text altogether. The 
task of bridging chapters is therefore a 
welcome diversion. 

A Student Guide (by R. C. Teevan 
and E. L. Jandron) presents a good set 
of exercises and tests for self-help for 
each chapter, and for many there is in 
addition a group project for section 
execution and discussion. The latter are, 
however, of uneven quality and few ap 
likely to appeal to most section leaders 
as worthy of the time they require. 
This workbook—and the workbook for 
each of the three texts following in the 


alphabetical listing—is a separate publi- 
cation. 


Ta next book on the list is likewise 
a big volume with comprehensive covery 
age, this time in 25 chapters. As one 
might anticipate from their theoretical 


background, Krech and Crutchfield pre- 

sent an extensive and scholarly treat- 
jment of perceptual organization and 

inge, and generally emphasize the 
topic of perception. Among the unusu- 
ally good chapters is the one on prob- 
lem-solving. Incidentally, as is consistent 
with the perception theme, this chapter 
is presented before those on learning. 
Like Hilgard. Krech and Crutchfield pro- 
vide asides that should be especially 
valuable in stimulating discussion, These 
asides are set up in 169 boxes at appro- 
priate places throughout the text, and 
they are excellent. In most of them the 
authors present a brief abstract of a 
study with enough information to show 
the character of the observations. the 
conclusions warranted, and 


| a sentence 
| or two of generalization to tie the study 
to the chapter in which it appears. Old 
studies as well as new win recognition, 
Dallenbach’s temperature spots rate a 
box, and space is given for quoting Wil- 
+ lam James’ Principles on remembering 
| and thinking. If you like to take the 
\ time to treat the physiological basis of 
| perception, with an introduction to cra- 
| nial nerves and primary reception cen- 
ters, their 31 pages on this topic are 
especially well presented. The cutaway 
Tepresentations are remarkably clear, To 
be sure, the diagrams oversimplify, but 
they are intended for the beginning 
course. They show general principles 
and not detailed anatomy, and the peda- 
! gogy is sound. Some of the oversimplifi- 
cations in the text doubtless will annoy 
some instructors. For example, in de- 
| scribing the phonosensitive mechanism, 
the authors introduce the all-or-none 
law in such a sweeping way as to ex- 
clude differential rates of firing of 
neurones as a function of intensity ; 
but the instructor can straighten out 
süch points to his own pleasure if he 
wishes, To repeat, the text represents 
good pedagogy. 
On the whole this is 
book. If you stick with it 
riods 


a very good 
for long pe- 
at a stretch. you may feel some 
annoyance at the Guess what and Gee 
whiz fascination the writers seem to 
convey, but then you are not a begin- 
ning student. The book deserves and is 
sure to receive wide adoption. 

For the 25 chapters James L. Mc- 
Gough has prepared a student work- 


book. The review helps, and quizzes for 
the student to use at his desk appear to 
be useful; but. once again. I will guess 
that many of the exercises intended for 
conference or discussion sections will 
not be carried out. If you employ stu- 
dent self-helps. I suggest you give seri- 
ous consideration to the possibility of 
designing your own for distribution, 


| gem content appears in the next 
book. Sartain, North, Strange. and Chap- 
man emphasize human behavior and per- 
sonality. Their major aims are to pre- 
sent psychology as a science and to dis- 
cuss psychological problems of special 
interest to college students and general 
readers. To help accomplish the latter 
they provide a full treatment of the 
self, roles, attitudes and beliefs, culture 
and personality, and social roles includ- 
ing leadership. Motivation, self. and per- 
sonality appear early in the sequence. 
The treatment in their 19 chapters is 
scholarly and there are numerous excel- 
lent photographic illustrations. In fact, 
all of the illustrations are good except 
for the drawings by Gill that purport 
to show anatomical or experimental de- 
tail. Their deliberate crudity tends to 
overwhelm the reader, If you are ad- 
dicted to glands, sensory organs, nerv- 
ous systems, and such biological mat- 
ters, bear in mind that only some ten 
per Cent of this book is given over to 
topics of this kind, and at that the little 
that appears is not woven successfully 
into the rest of the text. 

Virginia Chancey has prepared a little 
study-guide to £o along with each of the 
Chapters, It is designed solely for pri- 


vate study and appears to be thought- 
fully constructed, 


S MITH AND 


book with 
knock you 


SwirH offer a scholarly 
Physical features intended to 
T eye out. The treatment is 
sufficiently sound to suit the most hard- 
headed experimentalists. Nothing is pre- 
sented in the prose that has not been 
established in the laboratory. Neverthe- 
less the authors manage quite success- 
fully to employ a logical organization 
that begins with adjustment (what the 
student Usually thinks the course is go- 
mg to be about) and ends with complex 


areas of personality study and individual 
differences. Without any question this is 
the most profusely illustrated elemen- 
tary text ever published in psychology. 
In the claims I requested the publisher 
to submit. one of the main features of 
this text is “the complete integration of 
text with illustrations to the point where 
the illustrations are more than mere art 
—they are actually visual prose that ad- 
vances the whole argument of the text.” 
I won't pretend to evaluate the art 
work nor how effective it may be with 
your students, but remember that your 
students will find the pages plastered 
with it. 

With the help of Janet Hansche. the 
Smith brothers have made available an 
excellent student workbook with indi- 
vidual projects, self tests. and anno- 
tated suggestions for further reading. 
My impression is that this is the most 
successful of the four workbooks. For 
this book I would also like to call espe- 
cial attention to the teachers manual. 
I feel it is remarkable for good sug- 
gested demonstrations, audiovisual aids. 
and discussion questions. Incidentally, 
lantern slides appropriate for the first 
chapter may be borrowed. Provision of 
inexpensive aids of this kind should 
be a common practice. Remember when 
Wiley tried the notion of selling a kit 
of slides for the postwar edition of 
Boring, Langfeld. and Weld? Maybe 
they did throw in too many slides illus- 
trating color phenomena, but must the 
idea wither away just because (as I un- 
derstand) so much money was lost on 
this one venture? 


E contrast with Smith and Smith, 
turn next to the book by Thouless. I 
am not familiar with the earlier editions, 
the first of which appeared in 1925, and 
the third in 1951; but I note some of 
the earlier editions went through sev. 
eral reprintings, so I am forced to the 
conclusion Thouless has enjoyed many 
readers. Eight diagrammatic illustrations 
and numerous tables constitute the only 
relief from the straightforward prose 
exposition. The book begins with 22 
pages on the nature of Psychology its 
history and controversies. From th i 
Thouless moves to a chapter ee 
pattern reactions—stentor t pis 

s o baboons. 
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Jennings to Lorenz. Chapter 3 is on 
Foundations of Human Behavior, chap- 
ter 4 on Emotions, 5 on Bodily Mecha- 
nisms of Mind, and so on by a succes- 
sion of big hops to chapter 24 which 
ranges from intelligence and intelligence 
differences to problems in multiple fac- 
tor analysis, chapter 25 on the Psy- 
chology of Aesthetics, and finally chap- 
ter 26 on the Psychology of Religion. 
Names and more names are sprinkled 
over the pages. No less than 316 ref- 
erences are cited, and in the index are 
included almost 300 historical names. 
ranging from Plato to J. B. Rhine and 
N. E. Miller. If by any chance you 
have an advanced general course as a 
review for your seniors, you may find 
this a stimulating text for them. 


E. contrast with the last, next pick 
up the little volume by Harper. This 
one is distinguished by its incorporation 
of thirty well-chosen selections from the 
literature, treating the nature of psy- 
chology, motivation, perception and 
sensory process, thinking, learning, and, 
very briefly, personality. However, the 
text proper is written in a conversa- 
tional style. My personal view is that 
a chatty boys-and-girls approach is a 
detriment to any text. Let me quote a 
passage to let you appreciate the flavor 
of Harper's prose: "But let's add one 
more thing to your experiment. Remem- 
ber how Dad Gilbreth jumped when 
Billy kadookahed the horn? This ac- 
tion you decided was not a psychologi- 

cal aspect of man's doings since it was 
not self-initiated.” Incidentally, the au- 
thor sticks to an “inner world” and 
“outer world” dualism. Considered over- 
all, simplification and maybe populari- 
zation certainly are achieved, but my 

guess is that you will value the book 

principally for its reading selections. 

v conde A aliin that I suggest 

s 5 for a supplementary 


book of readings j j 
ES if you reject the b 
as the primary text, = 


| HE last of the seven is Hebb’s excit- 


ing book, I can find nothing but praise 
for it. Perhaps you won’t like th 
biological flavor, but you will 
the way Hebb sl 
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e strong 
appreciate 
ams headlong into basic 
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psychology. Words like Freud, Pavlov, 
or amoeba are used with no more ado 
than a reminding phrase. The student is 
treated as one who was not wasting his 
time during the eighteen or so years he 
lived before coming to college. Many 
well-chosen figures and diagrams are 
employed; brief notes at the end of 
each chapter guide the student to more 
reading. Beginning with the first chap- 
ter on behavioristics and the study of 
mind and going on to mental processes, 
the inference from behavior, modes of 
sensory control, reflex and mediating 
processes, the nervous system and neu- 
ral transmission, heredity and matura- 
tion, problems of learning and memory, 
motivation, and so on, Hebb winds up 
with statistical thinking, problems of 


measurement (intelligence), and a con- 
cluding chapter on psychology and the 
scientific method. This little systematic 


introduction is a refreshing sight f um 
1958. Don't be frightened because you 


think it might be too technical. The 
level is illustrated by the way Hebb 
handles statistics and statistical reason- 
ing. He manages to make his presenta- 
tion without the hoopla of a single for- 
mula. I wish I had the opportunity to 
try this text on my class but the policies 
we laid down in our department on what 
we should teach in the beginning course 
won't permit. " 

A last reminder: the foregoing arè 
not the only texts that came out in 
1958. Altogether 1958 was a good year 
for the introductory course. 


A Pretty Fair Sample of 
Contemporary Psychological 
Researches 


F. J. McGuigan and Allen D. Calvin 


Current Studies in Psychology. New York: Appleton-Century- 


Pp. xiii + 226. $2.65. 


Crofts, 1958. 


Reviewed by WILLIAM N. DEMBER 


Dr. Dember is Assistant. Professor of 
Psychology at Yale University. He has 
a PhD from Michigan where he worked 
a great deal with E. L. Walker and 
Clyde Coombs and where he taught 
many classes in general psychology as 
he does also at Yale. Just now he is 
working his head of to fmish up the 
text on perception for undergraduates 
(CP. Mar. 1958, 3, 55). 


epus authors of Current Studies in 

Psychology, both of Hollins Col- 
lege, see as its primary purpose the pro- 
viding of “the beginning undergraduate 
student with an opportunity to become 
familiar with some of the current (since 
1950) trends in Psychological research,” 
In addition to a brief introduction by 


ic authors on experimental methods, 
the book contains 33 Selections, 21 of 


which are taken from articles published 
between 1954 and 1956. With respect 
to currency of material the authors have 
fulfilled their aim, though not everyone 
will agree that the latest research is 
necessarily the best or the most instruc- 
tive to the beginning undergraduate, 
Because the articles are of such re- 
cent vintage, the amount of overio 
with other books of readings is small. 
This is certainly a favorable corollary 
of the authors’ preference for current 
research. In general, the research re- 
ported is ‘pure’ rather than ‘applied.’ 
The selections are about equally divided 
in number among the conventional cate- 
gories of learning, motivation, percep- 
tion, development, personality, and so- 
cial psychology. For the most part the 
articles seem fairly representative 0! 
current psychological research, with the 
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possible exception of the two longest 
selections in the book, one on the re- 
:ently popularized case of multiple per- 
nality and the other on interpersonal 
Soviet citizens. 
selections war- 
ants the excessive space it has been 
given. 

As to the merits of the other selec- 
tions, it would be futile to attempt an 
evaluation: the introductory course is 
so heterogeneous in content, both within 
and between departments, that no prin- 
ciples employed by the reviewer could 
have wide applicability, The individual 
instructor will have to decide for him- 
self how well these readings fit the pat- 
tern of his own course. 


A: any rate, one feature of the book 
renders most other considerations trivial. 
Since the original papers from which 
the selections were drawn are highly 
technical, the authors believed them- 
selves obligated not only to abridge. 
but also to rewrite. In some cases they 
are successful at retaining the essence 
of an article while making it under- 
Standable to the novice. Unfortunately, 
many of the original articles are not 
Suited to this kind of treatment, 

The most striking example of the 
dangers of rewriting is provided by 
the Selection taken from an article by 
tes and Straughan on Statistical learn- 
ing theory. The essence of that. paper 
lies in its mathematics, but at the 
crucial point in the introduction, the 
mathematical model was neatly excised 
and replaced with the "too involved for 
presentation. here" gambit. Of course 
Estes’ model is too difficult for the be- 
ginning student, but it would have been 
better simply to have excluded the ar- 
licle altogether than to have eliminated 
its most important contribution. 

It is possible to find similar fault 
with many of the selections. To those 
who abhor abridgments, digests, sim- 
plifications, and rewrites of any sort, 
the present volume will be distasteful, 
Others, however, might consider even 
these selections an improvement over 
the mauling that experiments often re- 
crive in the introductory textbooks. 


Counsel for 
Counselors 


Fred McKinney 


Counseling for Personal Adjust- 
ments in Schools and Colleges. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1958. 
Pp. xiii 4- 584. $6.00. 


Reviewed by Georce F. J. LEHNER 


who, originally trained at Brown Uni- 
versity in experimental psychology first 
with Leonard Carmichael and then with 
Walter Hunter, has long been immersed 
in clinical psychology. He is Professor 
of Psychology and Director of the Psy- 
chological Clinic at the University of 
California at Los Angeles. He is au- 
thor of Explorations in Personal Ad- 
justment. (1949), with B. Kats of Men- 
tal Hygiene in Modern Living (1953), 
and with Ella Kube of The Dynamics 
of Personal Adjustment (1935). 


Doressos FreD McKinney's new 

book is designed to assist the coun- 
selor to understand and deal compe- 
tently with his client’s conflicts and 
anxieties, “Counseling is an interper- 
sonal relationship,” he says, “in which 
the counselor assists the total individual 
to adjust more effectively to himself 
and to his environment." Successful 
counseling should “reduce resistances. 
structure relationships, encourage the 
release of tensions, reflect and clarify 
feelings, so that insights arise" which 
Càn be used in dealing with daily prob- 
lems. The gooq counselor, in short. is 
à learning catalyst, 

Since the heart of the counseling 
Process lies in the interview—when in- 
teraction occurs and reaction follows— 
the author's prime objective is to con- 
sider various aspects of this encounter. 
Process-oriented in relation to its goal 
of helping Counselors, and client-cen- 
tered in its value system, the book ex- 
amines the effect upon the client of the 


counselors, Personality, training. skill, 
and Philosophy., 


Soi ixty Š 
me sixty cases and recorded inter- 


ins dialogues illustrate graphically the 
actors and techniques to be considered. 


The relevancy of this case material, se- 
lected from daily experiences with stu- 
dents, is one of the chief virtues of the 
book, rooting the counseling process in 
the actual needs and conflicts of youth. 

This problem-centered emphasis, fo- 
cusing attention upon the specific and 
concrete, provides the basis for docu- 
mented generalizations (the book has 
also a 672-item bibliography) rather 
than the free-floating abstractions fre- 
quently encountered in psychotherapeu- 
tically oriented books. In short, from 
the raw material of actual cases the 
author derives insights for promoting 
better personal adjustment, “Effective 
counseling," he says. "consists of the 
application of the scientific method to 
the solution of personal problems"— 
with the basic goal of helping the indi- 
vidual to achieve "greater personal bal- 
ance, more frustration-tolerance, and a 
better integration of his total person- 
ality.” 

Because the counselor's acceptance of 
the client depends upon his understand- 
ing of the client’s psychodynamics, Mc- 
Kinney devotes considerable space to a 
review of this topic. He sees psycho- 
dynamics in a holistic-learning context 
and discusses it in terms of individual 
needs, frustration of needs. conflicts 
among drives, consequent anxiety. and 
means of handling anxietv by defenses 
and escapes or other coping mecha- 
nisms. The unfolding of this dynamic 
process suggests means by which the 
counselor can promote for each client 
the most effective learning and re-learn- 
ing situations. 

A professor of psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri and author of an- 
other textbook entitled Psychology of 
Personal Adjustment, Dr. McKinney 
works within the theoretical framework 
of dynamic psychology, as contrasted 
with trait psychology, with filial bonds 
to Carl Rogers (Counseling and Psy- 
chotherapy) and sibling relations to 
such writers as Edward S. Bordin (Psy- 
chological Counseling) and the Pepin- 
skys (Counseling Theory and Practice), 

McKinney aims through his book to 
make of the counselor a scie 
ous in his thinking about 
problems, 


ntist, rigor- 


. adjustment 
Yet a compassionate hu 

oblems, y : slona man 
being in his dealings with others Be 


cause he shows how “there are som 
are some 


common processes underlying all effec- 
tive counseling," his book has a scope 
which will make it valuable not only to 
counselors in an educational setting but 


also to teachers, ministers, social work- 
ers, and psychotherapists of varying 
persuasions—all, in brief, who seek to 
assist others with personal problems. 


Human Concepts and Objective 
Reality 


Alexander Israel Wittenberg 


Vom Denken in Begriffen: Mathematik als Experiment des reinen 
Denkens. Basel and Stuttgart: Birkhauser Verlag, 1957. Pp. 360. DM 25.—. 


Reviewed by ARTHUR PAP 


Dr. Pap, who is Associate Professor of 
Philosophy at Yale, was born in Zurich 
and received his collegiate education, in- 
cluding the PhD, in the United States 
at Columbia. His special interest is ana- 
lytical philosophy, which he conceives 
to include semantics, logic, philosophy 
of science, and analytical epistemology. 
At present he is at work on a book to 
be called Philosophical Problems of Sci- 
ence and published by the Free Press, 
a book that he thinks might be found 
useful in introductory courses on the 
philosophy of science. 


e thinking in Pure Concepts" is 
a mathematician's philosophical 
doctoral dissertation. as we learn from 
the Geleitwort by Paul Bernays, the fa- 
mous logician. Its young author, now 
professor of mathematics at the Uni- 
versité Laval in Quebec. wrote it at the 
Federal Institute of Technology (£Eidge- 
nüssische Technische Hochschule) in 
Ziirich, under the guidance. or at any 
rate influence, of Ferdinand Gonseth. 
Swiss philosopher-mathematician. 
Paul Bernays, noted mainly for the 
classical Grundlagen der Mathematik 
that he wrote jointly with David Hil- 
bert. 

With such an origin, it is not surpris- 
ing that the book under review cen- 
ters around problems in the foundations 
of mathematics; but. though the author 
is professionally a mathematician. his 
problems are not the technical problems 
of logic and conceptual analysis that 


and 


are the focus of such writings on the 


foundations of mathematics as Gottlob 
Frege's, Bertrand Russell's, David Hil- 
bert’s, the Dutch Intuitionists’, or Ru- 
dolf Carnap’s. Using the problem of 
set-theoretical paradoxes—mentioned by 
him time and time again—as spring- 
board of very general philosophical re- 
flections, especially on the nature and 
limits of conceptual knowledge (what- 
ever other kind of knowledge there may 
be). he maintains that the foundational 
problems plaguing mathematicians and 
logicians can be solved only by taking 
a large view of the nature of conceptual 
thinking in general. 

The set-theoretical paradoxes all turn 
around the concept of existence. We 
cannot allow the existence of the class 
of all those classes that are not mem- 
bers of themselves (like. e.g.. the class 
of dogs. which is not a dog. for no class 
in the sense of logic and mathematics 
can be seen or touched. let alone be 
fed). for that class can easily be shown 
to have the contradictory property of 
both being and not being a member of 
itself, This fact was discovered by Rus- 
sell. The same postulate of noncontra- 
diction (ie. that nothing exists which 
has logically contradictory properties) 
entails. according to a discovery by the 
founder of the theory of transfinite sets. 
Georg Cantor, that the class containing 
all classes whatever (call it K) does not 
exist. For, any class of n members has 
2” subclasses, and Cantor proved that 
2" > n regardless of whether » is finite 
or infinite. Hence the number of all the 
subclasses of K exceeds the number of 


elements of K, whereas the number of 
elements of K ought to be the largest 
number. But even where a mathemati 
cal existence assertion cannot be dig? 
proved on the ground that it involvés 
a logical contradiction, it has been an 
object of futile disputes—so Wittenberg 
reports—on the part of mathematicians 
who are not clear about what they mean 
by existence as predicated of abstract 
entities: Zermelo's axiom of choice as- 
serts that, for every set of mutually 
exclusive and non-empty sets, there is a 
set which contains exactly one element 
from each set. This axiom is presup- 
posed in the set-theoretical definition 
of the product of two or more cardi- 
nal numbers, but some mathematicians 
(mainly those of 'intuitionist or ‘con- 
structionist persuasion) argue that it is 
meaningless to assert the existence of a 
set for which there is no 'rule of con- 
struction.’ It is all right, they say, to 
assert the existence of a class which 
contains exactly one element from egch 
married couple, for here we can give a 
simple rule of selection, like “select the 
husband from each couple." But there 
is no rule for constructing. say, a class 
containing exactly one element from 
each element of the class of non-over- 
lapping trios. 


V V ITTENBERG'S thesis—stated and re- 
stated so repetitiously that there cao 
be no doubt about it—is that thesé - 
and many other philosophical difficulties. 
whether bred in the soil of abstract 
mathematics or elsewhere, result. from 
a more or less unconscious platonism. 
Consider the "law of the excluded mid- 
dle; which plays a central role in the 
feud on the foundations of mathe- 
matics: for every meaningful statement ' 
p, either p or not-p is true. This Jaw 
of logic underlies reductio-ad-absurdum 
proofs in mathematics where sometimes 
the existence of a number satisfying à 
specified condition is proved by deriv- 
ing a contradiction from the contradic- 
tory assumption that there is no such 
number. (Of course, the same method 
can be used to prove the nonexistence 
of a number satisfying a given condi- 
tion, as in the old proof that there is 
no rational number m/n such that 1t 
square is equal to the number 2.) But 
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according to the author, who obviously 
follows the Dutch school of ‘intuition- 
ism’ in this respect, the law of the ex- 
cfigaed middle is part and parcel of the 
platonic view that for every meaningful 
statement there either exists or does not 
exist a fact which is independent of hu- 
man conception. Even if the statement 
is false, it means a definite state of af- 
fairs—often called a proposition in con- 
temporary semantics, as distinct from 
sentences that represent propositions— 
and, according to the representative the- 
ory of language (inhaltliche Auffassung 
der, Sprache) which Wittenberg criti- 
cizes, the truth of the statement con- 
sists in the existence of the represented 
state of affairs. Yet, as long as mathe- 
matical statements are supposed to be 
true or false in the sense of such a cor- 
respondence or noncorrespondence to a 
mysterious objective reality—‘is there 
a multiplicative class for any class of 
mutually exclusive nonempty classes?" 
—~there is no end to our philosophical 
troubles. He does not, however, discuss 
with any moderate precision the crucial 
question how one who rejects the law 
of the excluded middle even for a lan- 
guage free from vagueness is to rede- 
fine one or the other of the words true 
and zot. 

The remedy he recommends is to 
think of language. logic, and mathe- 
mafics in a ‘functional,’ not a platonic, 
‘way. The concept of a ‘set’ (or ‘class’) 
in the sense of set-theory, for example, 
does not refer to independently existing 
sets but is implicitly defined, in the 
very same sense in which Hilbert de- 
clared the primitive concepts of a sys- 
tem of formal geometry to be implicitly 
defined, by the axioms which introduce 
it. The same holds for existence which 
is implicitly defined—in a sense which 
is Hot made clear—along with set. Above 
all, we must stop being naive realists, 
whether in perception or in set-theory, 
and become self-conscious about our 
conceptual apparatus. (Wittenberg al- 
most forgets to mention that this ad- 
vice was anticipated by Kant.) "Epis- 
temological critique of concepts" is the 
needed remedy for puzzles arising from 
platonic hypostasis of our own ways of 
thinking. Such an enterprise may seem 
tc oe inherently paradoxical and to lead 
to total skepticism, since conceiving the 


limits of human conception may seem 
to be a feat analogous to lifting oneself 
by one’s bootstraps. The solution of the 
difficulty—impressively called the “prin- 
ciple of methodical confidence"—seems 
to be the old, wise precept ‘tackle one 
task at a time. It is all right to pre- 
suppose unanalvzed some concepts in 
order to be able to analyze others. pro- 
vided the concepts accepted as primi- 
tive in the context of one analysis are 
not regarded as inherently unanalyzable 
and not requiring elucidation. 


"Los reviewer is unable to formulate 
any original theses or arguments, whether 
of interest to psychologists or not, in 
this animated but tediously repetitious, 
often rambling and often pretentious 
book. Although the author does not 
claim to offer more than what might 
be called "prolegomena to any future 
philosophy of mathematics and, indeed, 
of scientific knowledge that is not 
doomed to futility from the start," he 
might surely have been expected to 
make the meaning of “epistemological 
critique of concepts" clearer by one or 
two detailed performances. How does it 
differ from analysis of concepts as 
Practiced by analytical philosophers, 
whether ‘positivists’ or not? He makes 
a disparaging remark about the “miser- 
able failure” of the logical positivists' 
early program of formulating a criterion 
segregating scientific sense from purely 
emotive pictorial nonsense (p. 121). On 
the other hand, he characterizes his 
own endeavors as broadly “positivistic.” 
b. hat 15 not clear at all is how the 
epistemological critique of concepts,” 
Which he does not tire of recommend- 
ing. is to differ from analysis of con- 
cepts as painstakingly practiced with 
Scientific objectivity by analytical phi- 
vines in the Anglo-Saxon countries. 
is sketchy remarks on the problem of 
the significant use of language may be 
Suggestive for continental readers who 
do not look for detailed scientific analy- 


sis in a philosophical book; but they 
certainly do 


ee made by analytical phi- 
osophers of language which the author, 


except for a few casual references to 


Wittgenstein and Carnap, has chosen to | 


ignore, 


not add anything to the | 
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A Wise Man and a Young Science 


C. G. Jung 
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The Undiscovered Self. (Trans. by R. F. C. Hull.) Boston: Little, Brown 


Those who understand Jungian psychol- 
ogy have dificulty in making them- 
selves understood by those who do not. 
The special conceptualism with its spe- 
cial vocabulary tends to create am iso- 
lated in-group. CP has reviewed some 
Jungiam books with misgivings as to 
whether the reviews would be intelli- 
gible to its readers. It has rejected 
other reviews and not attempted still 
others because it had available no re- 
viewer who could discuss Jungian psy- 
chology intelligibly to the broad range 
of CP’s unJungian readers, Now CP 
thinks it has found an intelligible 
Jungian reviewer in Dr. Douglas, whom 
it asked to write this general review of 
Jungian psychology, based principally 
on the volumes of the Bollingen Series 
that have already appeared. That Dr. 
Douglas is in favor of Jung does not 
disqualify him, CP thinks, from ex- 
blaining what Jung is about even to 
bsychologists who may resist his tuition 
and thus miss conversion. Dr. Douglas 
teaches the psychology of religion. at 
Boston University. He became inter- 
ested in Jung while studying the process 
of Christian conversion and better in- 
formed about him when later he was 
conducting a seminar on the Significance 
of Jung for religion. He has already re- 
viewed Oates’ Religious Dimensions of 
Personality (Association Press, 1957; 
CP, Sept. 1958, 3, 272f.), 
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Reviewed by WILLIAM DOUGLAS 


F™ if any, living psychologists are 
as well known to the general public 
as Carl Jung; yet, few are as little read 
by their colleagues. Thus, the publica- 
tion of his Collected Works, with the 
fruit of his almost sixty years of psy- 
chiatric practice and wide-ranging in- 
vestigation brought together into eight- 
een or more volumes, faces the Ameri- 
can psychologist with a challenge. 

Must he—the American psychologist 
—continue to feel like an outsider, 
looking in on a closed circle of Jungian 
devotees? Or are there significant data 
and theory here which he needs to un- 
derstand? 

Confronted by the seven volumes pub- 
lished to date, the scientist (and the re- 
viewer!) is easily overwhelmed. Beyond 
the sheer bulk, the writing style and 
general format disturb one used to ordi- 
nary psychological textbooks and jour- 
nals, 

There are no statistics here. No in- 
formation is given concerning scientific 
procedure: what sample population the 
subjects represent, what experimental 
controls have been utilized, what pro- 
cedures have been used in recording, 
analyzing, and interpreting data. There 
are few, if any, references to previous 
psychological studies of the phenomena 
under consideration. 

Jung's style of writing is, moreover, 
often difficult, though in places beauti- 
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ful in its clarity and expressive power. 
(There are, of course, problems in traps- 
lation.) His statement with regard to 
the 1912 edition of his Psychology of 
the Unconscious seems applicable to 
much of his writing: “It was written at 
top speed, amid the rush and press of 
my medical practice, without regard to 
time or method. I had to fling my ma- 
terial hastily together, just as I found 
it. There was no opportunity to let my 
thoughts mature. The whole thing came 
upon me like a landslide that cannot tx: 


stopped" (Vol. 5, p. xxiii). di 


Then there is the further problem of 
subject matter. Such works as Symbols 
of Transformation, Psychology and Re- 
ligion: West and East, and Psychology 
and Alchemy represent studies of a sprt 
foreign to most modern psychologists. 
The tough-minded investigator, con- 
fronted with “Transformation Symbol- 
ism in the Mass” or a series of over 
two hundred mysterious drawings from 
alchemical texts of the Middle Ages, 
may well inquire: is this psychology at 
all? 

Yet, Jung claims to be a psychologist 
and, above all, an empiricist. He vigor- 
ously denies the accusation that he is 
‘just a philosopher.’ He claims to ad- 
here, in all his work and writings, to 
the “phenomenological standpoint” apd 
to “eschew any metaphysical or philo- 
Sophical considerations." He seeks, he 
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says, not to build or defend theory or 
to establish metaphysical truths, but 
only to describe empirical facts as ac- 
círately as possible, without imposing 
any value judgments upon them. 

To those who call him mystical and 
unscientific, he replies that they have 
wrongly defined both the proper field 
of study for psychology and the most 
adequate method for investigating that 
field. Psychologists, he insists, have 
erred in concentrating on consciousness 
and overlooking the unconscious, in 
glorifying statistical abstractions and 
neglecting the concrete individual, in 
judging the psychic to be ‘less real’ than 
the physical. 

They have not realized, as have the 
atomic Physicists, that the observer is 
part of the observation, that in investi- 
gating human behavior ‘scientific de- 
tachment’ is an illusory and even un- 
desirable ideal, and that laboratory 
knowledge Produces an incomplete, per- 
heps even unreal picture of man, when 
compared with the understanding pro- 
duced in a “dialectical discussion” be- 
tween two human beings. 


y cmm seriously, these are revolu- 
tionary concepts. They form some of 
the signposts that chart what Jung 
called, in 1912, *New Paths in Psychol- 
osy.” New paths were necessary, in his 
judgment, since academic psychology 
gave no "connected insights into what 
are, practically, the most important 
Psychic processes." It failed, by his 
psychiatric standards, to do justice to 
"the infinite variety and mobility of in. 
dividual psychic life" (Vol. 7, p. 244), 

Similarly he was dissatisfied with the 
Sterile classifications of the standard 
psychiatry textbooks and with the “ex. 
Cithedra decisions” of philosophical 
psychology. At first he was drawn to 
Freud’s descriptive analysis, since it 
dealt with psychic Systems rather than 
with physical models; it was dynamic 
and developmental rather than static 
and structural; it was based on careful 
observation rather than on deduction 
from accepted dogma. 

Like Freud, and in opposition to other 
theorists of his time, Jung insisted on 
the unconscious foundations of the mo- 
tivational process. The behavior of his 


patients was not, he was convinced, to 
be explained simply through conscious, 
rational decision or through reactions to 
external stimuli reinforced in learning 
situations. Rather, in many instances, 
the impulse to thought or action had a 
mysterious “not from me, but of me" 
quality—I am doing it, but I cannot 
consciously control my thoughts or ac- 
tions. 

By at least 1912, however, Jung had 
come to differ markedly from Freud in 
his understanding of this unconscious 
'dimension' of human personality. He 
reacted against Freud's scientific deter- 
minism and his reduction of complex 
psychic phenomena to sexual impulses 
and processes. His own observations 
convinced him that the unconscious was 
more than a receptacle for what had 
been pushed out of consciousness, be- 
cause socially forbidden. The uncon- 
Scious was, he found, also the source 
of creative, healing powers for many 
of his patients. 

Freud had compared human experi- 
ence to an iceberg, with only a small 
Proportion above the level of conscious- 
ness, and the most important (and dan- 
serous!) part hidden from sight. Jung 
agreed with this analogy but maintained 
that the hidden part itself had two 
‘levels’: the Personal unconscious (or 
subjective Psyche) and the collective 
unconscious (or objective psyche—since 
it appears to come “from beyond me”). 
It was the former to which Freud's 
theory of repression applied. but the 
latter which particularly fascinated Jung 
and which he set out to investigate. 


A; he analyzed dream series from his 
patients, the classic "royal road to the 
unconscious,” he discovered: over and 
over again, certain standard themes and 
symbols apparently unrelated to the 
peu life experiences of the individual 
ut directly analogous to the symbols 
and myths produced by other peoples 
Widely separated in space and time. 
There appeared to be a universal lan- 
guage of the unconscious. 

Just as human beings are made in 
such a way that they tend to view 
the world three-dimensionally, so they 
seemed to apprehend reality in terms 
of certain Conceptual structures. These 
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archetypes, as Jung named them, are 
not inherited ideas, but rather innate 
"dispositions to produce over and over 
again the same, or similar, mythical 
conceptions." They are the terms, or 
forms, in which men and women per- 
ceive the world and represent it. 

The collective unconscious and its 
archetypes are, of course, not empirical 
data to be observed, but rather working 
hypotheses to aid in the understanding 
of symbolic representations. Since they 
are, by definition, not open to con- 
scious inspection or analysis, they can 
neither be proven or disproven. But, 
for Jung at least, they serve the func- 
tion which the electron does for the 
physicist: though unobservable them- 
selves, they are used to explain that 
which is observable but otherwise not 
fully explainable. 

In studying the symbols in which the 
archetypes emerge into consciousness, 
expressing a meaning which cannot be 
more adequately expressed in any other 
way, Jung came to another conclusion. 
The language which the unconscious 
speaks is one of the struggle toward 
self-transformation, in the search for 
wholeness and self-hood. A person's 
dreams, he gradually realized, represent 
not only deposits of the past laid down 
in the personal unconscious, but also 
premonitions of the future arising from 
the collective unconscious, premonitions 
of the potential united self striving for 
realization. 

The careful, accurate description of 
this process of “coming to selfhood” or 
“self-realization,” named by Jung indi- 
viduation, is perhaps his greatest con- 
tribution to psychological theory and 
psychiatric practice. One attains self- 
hood, in Jung’s view, only as he is able 
to develop all his unique potentialities 
and to unite them in a creative, stable 
whole. (There are marked similarities 
between this concept and the Positions 
of such American theorists as Allport, 
Goldstein, Maslow, and Rogers, who 
developed their concepts later but with. 
out explicit reference to Jung.) 

If one's conscious nature is developed 
at the expense of his unconscious, his 
thinking at the expense of his feeling, 
his Sensing at the expense of his intuit- 
ing, or his relations to the world at the 
expense of his relations to himself, he 
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will be a divided self torn in that civil 
war which is neurosis. The goal of in- 
dividuation is, therefore. the proper de- 
velopment and balance of complemen- 
tary opposites (including the masculine 
and feminine components of person- 
ality) within a psyche which is seen as 
a dynamic energy system. 

Moreover, just as the day has two 
phases, so does the process of individua- 
tion, with ‘noon’ coming at about age 
thirty-five or forty. At this time of life, 
according to Jung. one’s major concern 
shifts from external reality to internal 
reality. Up to forty, it is the extravert 
who tends to have the best of it, psy- 
chologically as well as physically, since 
the fundamental problems he must mas- 
ter are environmental—education, voca- 
tion, and the having and raising of 
children. 

In the second half of life, however, 
the previously ineffective introvert often 
comes into his own. For now it is inner 
reality with which he must wrestle, as 
he seeks to determine his self-identity 
in a universal context. Observing such 
differences between people and their 
problems led Jung not only to write 
Psychological Types, probably his most 
popular and influential work, but also 
made him reconsider Freud's under- 
standing of neurosis and its cure, 

It seemed as if Freud’s therapeutic 
method, based on his theory of neurosis, 
was adequate only for people wrestling 
with the problems of the first half of 
life, problems of coping with one's en- 
vironment and seeking to satisfy sexual 
impulses in a manner both personally 
satisfying and socially acceptable. For 
the middle-aged, however, the key prob- 
lem was meaning, not survival or maxi- 
mum possible pleasure. These older peo- 
ple craved wholeness more than tension- 
reduction; and they seemed to achieve 
this wholeness only when they found 
spiritual and social goals to replace the 
biological and personal goals that had 
given their lives direction before. 

Gradually—and one can trace the 
slow development of most of Jung’s 
ideas, as he tested and revised hypothe- 
ses in the light of empirical data pro- 
vided by his psychiatric practice—Jung 
came to view neurosis in a new light. 
In one sense, he concluded that it rep- 
resented the fragmentation of person- 
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ality, when one is unable to cope with 
a challenge—external or internal. Yet, 
neurosis can also be the crisis experi- 
ence in individuation, the decisive battle 
in a long hard campaign. (Boisen traces 
much the same relationship between 
psychosis and Christian conversion.) 

Withdrawal from the overpowering 
challenge, which usually means facing 
it on the unconscious rather than con- 
scious level, can also mean the re- 
grouping of forces and the summoning 
up of new resources, since the uncon- 
scious contains creative potential as well 
as repressed past. 


As Jung studied the individuation 
process in psychotherapy, he saw more 
and more parallels to it, including the 
disciplines of the medieval alchemists 
and the ‘spiritual scientists’ of the East, 
like the yogi. The alchemists, he be- 
came convinced, were not merely inade- 
quate chemists laboring under the vain 
hope of transforming base elements into 
gold. Rather they were dramatizing in 
their chemical procedures the more 
basic differentiation and integration 
which they hoped to make take place 
in their own personalities. Like the yogi, 
they sought to discover the nature and 
stages of the process of transformation 
which leads to self-hood. 

This is the theme which unites all of 
Jung’s writings. He is concerned with 
The Development of Personality as it 
takes place through Symbols of Trans- 
formation, expressing the unconscious 
contents and permitting their assimila- 
tion into the conscious, thus giving 
it foundations and creative resources. 
These symbols he found most clearly 
expressed and most carefully defined in 
Psychology and Alchemy and in the 
interplay between Psychology and Re- 
ligion: West and East. 

Thus, his Psychiatric Studies have 
led him into fields of investigation new 
to the psychiatrist and the psychologist, 
and into more than Two Essays in Ana- 
lytical Psychology, as he engages in The 
Practice of Psychotherapy, seeking to 
help others find The Undiscovered Self. 


E. Jung and his followers, the find- 
ings of analytical psychology represent 


more than theories arising from data 
gathered by detached, unmoved investi- 
gators. Here is their gospel, their pro- 
phetic message, arising from a dé*p 
concern for the psychic state of mod- 
ern man and the future of civilization. 
In tones reminiscent of the Hebrew 
prophets, Jung proclaims: Thus says 
the psyche—develop thy human poten- 
tial and integrate it into a creative, dy- 
namic whole, and thou shalt live. Dis- 
regard thy unconscious, pretending that 
thou art wholly conscious, rational, and 
moral. and ahead lies sure destruction. 
as thy repressed and projected insti?c- 
tual forces express themselves in de- 
monic, anti-social ways. 

Such evangelism raises one of the ma- 
jor problems involved in reading Jung: 
one must separate his data from his 
hypotheses and his gospel, and respond 
differentially to these varied ingredients. 
The task is made more difficult by the 
fact that Jung, despite many of his 
critics, is not truly ‘theoretical,’ » 

He records what he has found in his 
psychiatric practice and in wide-ranging 
investigation of the symbolic expres- 
sions of man’s unconscious, but he 
leaves theory-building to his disciples. 
He gives many hypotheses (often treat- 
ing them as self-evident truth) but he 
provides few ‘strong’ theories which per- 
mit empirical verification. His defined 
task is not one of finding universal lays 
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of human behavior, but rather of uis 


derstanding the complex uniqueness of 
a given individual. Indeed, he judges 
this goal to be the only one proper for 
psychology as a whole, 

Yet, there are many hidden assump- 
tions implicit in Jung's writings, and 
he often fails to distinguish properly 
between fact and interpretation, be- 
tween description and explanation, One 
is often tempted to ask: but why showld 
I take his word for it? Indeed, when he 
analyzes and interprets his symbolic ma- 
terial, he proceeds in such an intuitive 
manner that it is hard to evaluate 
his conclusions, for the reader seldom 
knows as much about Eastern religions 
or medieval alchemy as this ‘wise old 
man’ who is writing about them. 

The experimental scientist will be 
even more deeply disturbed by Junijs 
denial of the value of controlled, de- 
tailed investigation and his rejection of 
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the scientific method which the experi- 
mentalist cherishes. The experimental 
psychologist may properly reply that 
Jang confuses the work of the psy- 
chiatrist, as practitioner, with that of 
the psychologist, as scientist. Like so 
many others engaged in ‘applied sci- 
ence, Jung considers ‘pure science 
worthless unless it has immediate. prac- 
tical application to his own professional 
endeavours. 

Similarly. Jungs condemnation of 
nomothetic studies as valueless appears 
vusguided, falling short of the growing 
realization in American psychology that 
the idiographic and nomothetic meth- 
ods do not replace but rather supple- 
ment one another. In personality as- 
sessment, for example, Paul Meehl has 
shown how clinical and statistical meth- 
ods of prediction supplement each other, 
with each more appropriate at certain 
defined points of the prediction process. 

Thus, despite Jung's insistence on the 
dangers of one-sidedness, he himself 
Shows a lack of balance in the vigor of 
his attack on the positions that he re- 
jects. In emphasizing the reality of 
psychic energy, he has overstated his 
case in asserting that physical matter is 
only a secondary inference, apparently 
assuming that physical and psychic 
must be related to one another in a 
derivative, rather than correlational 
manner. His *psychism' clearly rests on 
metaphysical rather than phenomeno- 
logical grounds. 

Likewise Jung's statement that cau- 
sality is merely a "statistical truth and 
not absolute," “a sort of working hy- 
pothesis of how events evolve out of 
one another" seems dictated, at least 
in part, by temperamental preference, 
If Jung prefers to analyze interdepend- 
ence in terms of synchronicity, the con- 
figuration of events in space and time 
in terms of a “peculiar interdependence 
of objective events among themselves as 
well as with the subjective (psychic) 
states of the observer or observers,” no 
one can deny him the option. But this 
descriptive principle, based on configu- 
ration rather than sequence. appears to 
be no more ‘absolute’ than causality, 
(Jung relates the principle of synchron- 
‘city both to Heisenberg's principle of 
indeterminacy and to the general Ori- 
ental analysis of events, as expressed in 
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such works as The I Ching. See Vol. 11, 
p. 592. and Vol. 8 when published.) 


Toss could be criticized at many other 
points—and he has been. (See Glover's 
Freud or Jung, or for a more objective 
appraisal. Munroe's Schools of Psycho- 
analytic Thought. Perhaps the best brief 
critical summary is given in Hall and 
Lindzey's Theories of Personality, pp. 
76-113.) The key question is not, how- 
ever, his weaknesses but rather his con- 
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tributions to psychological knowledge. 
W hy bother with Jung at all when read- 
ing him involves so many obstacles? 

Ti part, the answer rests in one’s field 
of interest and work within psychology. 
But, more important, whether or not 
you profit from the reading of Jung 
will depend on two conditions: openness 
to views contradictory to your own, and 
a temperament which permits you to 
‘feel’ an argument even when it is diffi- 
cult to follow all its points logically. It 
'S 50 easy to reject Jung's conclusions. 
simply because they do not ‘make sense,” 
because they do not fit into the struc- 
ture of Concepts central to materialism 
and scientific rationalism. 

Jung will probably make more ‘sense’ 
to you if you, like the introverted Ori- 
ental, have developed the functions of 


feeling and intuiting in seeking to grasp 
the meaning of psychic reality. He will 
be less comprehensible to the tough- 
minded, extraverted rationalist, seeking 
to master physical reality, without and 
within. through application of his mind 
and sense to the task at hand. Even for 
the latter. however. long. deep exposure 
to Jung can produce the results reported 
by Henry Murray. of being made to 
“feel and think at once, instead of sepa- 
rately.” 

Precisely because he does disturb us 
and force us to re-examine many of 
our most cherished presuppositions, Jung 
ought perhaps to become required read- 
ing for American psychologists. In it- 
self, his theoretical position is inade- 
quate at many points; indeed. it is more 
a vague assortment of often contradic- 
tory hypotheses and random, uncon- 
trolled data than a system in a strict 
sense. His discussion of therapeutic 
practice provides few operating princi- 
ples, but rather advocates a basic atti- 
tude. He does not replace Freudian, ex- 
perimental, or any other type of psy- 
chology. Rather he supplements these 
other psychologies at the points where 
they seem to him deficient. And indeed 
it is true that when you have wrestled 
with Jung, you are never the same 
again. You are changed as a person, if 
not as a scientist. 

Read these volumes, then, if you dare 
to, and are willing to work at it. But 
begin 7, supplementing 


with Volume 7, 
this with the editorial notes and fore- 
words to the other volumes, which often 
provide good summaries. For the faint 
in heart or poor in pocket, for whom 
3,000 pages and $34.75 represent too 
great a demand, there are three paper- 
bounds (Frieda Fordham, An Introduc- 
tion to Jung’s Psychology, 1953, rey. 
1956, Pelican Book A-273; C. G. Jung. 
Two Essays on Analytical Psychology, 
1956, Meridan Book M-28; Jung, Mod- 
ern Man in Search of a Soul, 1933, 
Harvest Book HB-2) that will permit 
one to test Jungian Psychology with a 
total investment of only $3.35. Whence 
else does salvation come so cheap? 
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More people have died for 


false idols 
than for true ideas, idols 


—Dacosrrr D, Runes 
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THE GEOGRAPHY OF REVIEWERS 


HERE do CP’s reviewers come 

from? And where have they got- 
ten to when they write their reviews? 
In this issue a correspondent analyzes 
the geographical mentions in what he 
happily calls CP’s Lives—the italicized 
biographical paragraphs about reviewers 
—and he notes that the imperious, if 
effete, East seems to get more plugs in 
these Lives than the USA's center of 
psychological population. In fact he 
contributes a cognitive map of CP's 
mind and finds it Cantibrigicentric. Now 
what is the etiology of this delusion 
about CP? Is there a delusion? There 
should be no bias in the selection of 
reviewers, for they are chosen by the 
27 Consultants, who themselves were 
chosen by the Editor with the advice 
of other consultants. But on this mat- 
ter more in a moment, 

For the delusion two hypotheses sug- 
gest themselves. (1) CP's eye may have 
channel vision for the east and fail to 
see clearly all the western items on the 
information sheets that the reviewers 
send in. Our correspondent makes that 
suggestion. (2) Or the eastern loyalties 
may be stronger than the western when 
the reviewers are making out their auto- 
biographical notes for CP to peruse. The 
east may be more mentionable than the 
west, being older. Age commands re- 
spect. CP is not, however, going to test 
these hypotheses because it thinks that 
the place names in the autobiographies 
are, except for present and penultimate 
location of the reviewer, getting fewer 
as reviewers find that they prefer to 
have their intellectual rather than their 
geographical attributes cited. The na- 
ture of the items offered are. CP thinks, 
changing. 

The possibility that CP’s reviewers 
are selected geographically is, however, 
interesting, and a positive finding might 
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be alarming unless a satisfactory ex- 
planation were found. Devra Rowland 
and Edith Annin have analyzed for CP 
the sites of CP’s 207 reviewers and 
Consultants lumped together for 1957. 
(Five of the 27 Consultants were also 
reviewers.) They noted both the site of 
each PhD (or other highest degree) and 
the ‘permanent’ location of the reviewer 
when he wrote the review. (It is hard 
to define an Easterner, for instance. 
What is Frank Beach, born and ABed 
in Kansas, PhDed in Chicago, employed 
for 22 years in Cambridge. New York, 
and New Haven, and now at Berkeley?) 

Let us first compare CP's reviewers 
with Kenneth Clark’s ‘Significant Con- 
tributors’ (America’s Psychologists, 1957, 
p. 125) with respect to locus of their 
PhDs. You have to take the different 
quinquennia separately to allow for the 
westward shift in PhD-giving. and Clark 
uses the three quinquennia 1930-1944, 
as shown in Table 1. There are 86 of 
CP's 207 with PhDs in these fifteen 
years. The figures are percentages and 
the eight regions are as defined by 
Clark. The differences between CP's 
reviewers and Clark's significant con- 
tributors are too small to merit dis- 
cussion. Differences from Clark's “psy- 


chologists-in-general” would be greater, 
but CP is content if it can follow the 
geographic pattern of significant con- 


tributors. ^e 


Now look at Table 2 where Clark's 
150 PhDs for his three quinquennia are 
compared with CP's total 207 reviewers 
whose PhDs range through nine quin- 
quennia (1913-1957) and where the 
present location of the reviewers in 
1957 is also shown. The agreement be- 
tween Clark's PhDs and CP's reviewers 
is still very close, except that the west- 
ward shift in PhD-giving shows up in' 
the Central States because the recent 
PhDs for 1945-1957 are added in. Nor, 
in spite of all the moving around of psy- 
chologists, is there very much differ- 
ence in the present locations of the re- 
viewers. The only significant flow of re- 
viewers is that more PhDs from the 
Central States have moved east to the 
Middle Atlantic States than have gone 
the other way. 

Just how mobile have CP's reviewers 
been since their PhDs? Table 3 shows 
in absolute numbers (not percentages) 
the geographical distribution of the 207 
when they got their PhDs, their dis- 
tribution now, and the number who 
stayed from PhD to the present in the 
same geographical region—43% of the 
whole lot have not as yet moved far. 

CP is satisfied. The only geographi- 
cal bias in its Consultants’ selection of; 
reviewers is the bias that put more of 
Clark's significant contributors in one 
part of the United States than in an- 
other. The Consultants are not suffering 
from Cantibrigiphilia, whatever may be 
said of that ex-Cornellian, the Editor. 


TABLE 1: Locus or PHD 


1930-34 1935-39 
CP Clark CP Clark CP Clark 

N=28 N=50 N=25 N=50 N=33 N=50 
N.E. 29% — 36 320, — 286; 18% £M 
Mid. Atl. 29 26 20 22 21 19 
S. E. 0 0 8 2 3 0 
S. W. 0 0 0 0 3 0 
Central 18 21 24 24 43 44 
N. W. 3 0 0 0 0 0 
Far W. 14 17 12 14 12 8 
Foreign 7 0 4 10 0 2 
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TABLE 2: Locus or PHD AND Present Location or REVIEWER 


Percentages oí totals 


b = 
1 Locus of PhD 
Present 
Clark CP CP Location of 
1930-44 1930-44 1913-57 CP's Reviewer 
N = 150 NV = 86 N = 207 NV = 207 
N. E. 30% 266; 246; 22% 
Mid, Atl. 22 23 24 33 
S. E. 1 4 2 5 
S. W. 0 E 0 1 
ə Central 30 29 35 25 
, NW. 0 1 0 2 
Far W. 13 12 12 11 
Foreign 4 4 3 1 


Sometime CP wants to remark on 
how westward the course of ambiva- 
lence takes its way—as Bishop Berke- 
ley did not quite remark. In the latter 
part of the last century the Americans 

“boasted of their country, were proud of 
it, were contemptuous of Europe, yet 
kept constantly alert to thought of west- 
ern Europe and believed that the word 


soon to disappear. Surely they are just 
a sign of the recency of change. 


Locus 
imported was equivalent to better, They of PhD 
were showing the ambivalence of the Locus Present Same 
adolescent asserting independence, not of PhD Location as 1957 
yet sure of himself. That day has gone, 1913-57 1957 Location 
but the ambivalence spreads westward, S "c i 
somewhat in advance of the course of ua A pa 43 at 
-empire perhaps. The West is still alert S T sd. A $9 ae 

* to its prestige, wants Still to be sure of s. Ww. : " ^ 
proper recognition. And it is getting its Central 73 ES 27 
due, perhaps with a little latency. The N. W. 1 '3 E 
East, as far as CP can see, is not lar W. 24 23 7 
eagerly trying to preserve a departed Foreign 6 2 0 
grandeur. It is busy with other things. — -= ae 
All these geographical jealousies ought 207 207 89 

i) 


It is stranger that we are not able 
sity of that distinction of my Lord B. 
as well as of Fruit. It is their usual word. 
But they are to know, that in so large and 


there are many degrees of usefulness: some may 


much delight: some for teaching without appar 


use hereafter, some only for orn 
all Experiments, except those which bring th 
they may as well cavil at the Providence of 


to inculcate into th 


ament, and curiosity, If th 


an Art as this of Experiments, 
Serve for real, and plain benefit, without 
rent profit: some for light now, and for 
i ey will persist in contemning 
em immediate gain, and a present Harvest: 
God, that he has not made all the seasons 


of the year, to be times of mowing, reaping, and vintage 


—TuHomas SPRAT 


Tuts CRYSTAL Barr FAILED TWICE 


Base Booxs is wistful because CP 
reviewed the English edition of Sir 
Frederic Bartletts Thinking as pub- 
lished by Allen and Unwin and never 
mentioned at that time that Basic Books 
is the American publisher (Sept. 1958, 
3, 241-243). Well, CP was correct as 
of its date. George Miller reviewed 
the book from proof-sheets that CP 
had from England. CP does not solicit 
proof-sheets because most of its review- 
ers will not use them, but in this case 
Miller consented. His review had left 
the Editor's hands for processing in the 
business office in Washington before 
Basic Books' belated copy arrived. The 
Editor does not let reviewers rewrite in 
proof. He says: Say your last word 
when you send the MS in. So he ad- 
monishes himself: the edited MS should 
be Ais last word. CP did indeed note 
Basic Books as the publisher of the 
Bartlett in its Books Recervep (Oct. 
1958, 3, 320), but that was a month 
after the review. If American publishers 
cannot get foreign publishers to hold up 
foreign editions until America gets the 
plates or sheets for an American edi- 
tion, then they must expect to be 
scooped once in a while. Remember how 
Philosophical Library got scooped on 
Pavlov? Alert CP got the Russian Eng- 
lished edition from the Foreign Lan- 
guages Publishing House in Moscow, 
and Gantt reviewed it in CP (Nov. 
1957, 2, 2731.). Then the Philosophical 
Library came out with its expurgated 
edition and CP had to make a belated 
explanatory comment about that (Aug. 
1958, 3, 221). CP is not always on its 
toes, and its consultants, reviewers, and 
printers seem to take an unconscionably 
long time, but, when CP is prompt with 
an important book, as in these two 
cases, it just does not feel apologetic 
because it lacks a crystal ball, Suppose 
it had had Brentano's Volume I in 1874 
to review and decided to hold up for 
Volume II? Then the crystal ball was 
explicit, but we should have waited in 
vain all these eighty-four years jus 
cause CP had tem s T SF e 
s dis pted the gods by try- 
ing to divine the future. un 
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The Irresponsible Teen-Agers 


Curt Bondy, with the assistance of Klaus Eyferth, Rudolf Cohen, and 


Jan Braden 


Jugendliche Storen die Ordnung. Munich: Juventa-Verlag, 1957. Pp. 131. 


Reviewed by ERWIN SINGER 


Dr. Singer is a clinical psychologist 
who is now Assistant Professor of Edu- 
cation at the College of the City of 
New York. He received his early train- 
ing in Vienna, then in the United States 
after 1938 at CCNY and later, after 
serving the Army as Clinical psycholo- 
gist in Asia, at New York University, 
where he obtained his PhD. He taught 
at NYU and then at CCNY. In 1957- 
58 on sabbatical leave, touring Europe, 
he met many educators, psychologists, 
and sociologists, all of whom were talk- 
ing about the problems of teen-age de- 
linquency and the Halbstarke im Ger- 
many. No wonder he was glad to re- 
view the present book. 


yee to Western Germany who 
inquire concerning problems faced 
by local psychologists and educators 
eventually will be asked: “Are you fa- 
miliar with our Halbstarken?” Halb- 
starke, they will be told, are youngsters 
considered juvenile delinquents by some, 
Whereas others insist that they resem- 
ble Aichhorn's “verwahrloste Jugend." 
Neither description fits them. They 
Tepresent a postwar phenomenon with 
unique features. And the very name de- 
scribing these youths represents an at- 
tempt to understand them. If one 
wanted to make a case for the wisdom 
inherent in popular expressions the 
term. Halbstarke would be an example 
par excellence, for they are not ‘strong,’ 
only ‘half-strong,’ act tough but are 
really not tough at all, are youths who 
try to be what they are not, 

Professor Bondy—who holds the chair 
once occupied by Stern at Hamburg— 
and his co-workers have written a schol- 
arly and highly readable report about 
those ‘semi-toughs’ whose destructive 
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activities over the last few years have 
caused much comment and have aroused 
concern throughout the public in gen- 
eral and within professional groups in 
particular. 

Since the spring of 1955, groups of 
young males, most of them 16 to 20 
years old, have appeared in roving 
bands of rowdies in most large cities of 
Western Germany. They foment noisy 
riots, disrupt rush-hour traffic by form- 
ing human road blocks, disturb the sleep 
of citizens by racing their ‘Moppets’ 
(strange cross between a bicycle and 
motorcycle) through residential areas, 
molest pedestrians, occasionally wreck 
an inn where they have been refused 
admission, cause trouble at festivities 
organized by peaceful groups, and ex- 
press in wild demonstrations a general- 
ized dislike for the police whom they 
denounce as symbols of oppressive au- 
thority. Only in rare instances do they 
violently attack others although they 
do inflict physical injuries occasionally. 
Their dress is as attention-provoking as 
their behavior. Leather jackets, tight- 
fitting stove-pipe pants, brightly colored 
shirts, and Marlon Brando haircuts 
seem the approved uniform, a get-up 
which appears much stranger in Frank- 
furt and Munich than in New York or 
Chicago. 

These groups are loosely organized. 
What leadership there is appears quite 
informal and is frequently defied, and 
in general they resemble mobs of aim- 
lessly roving and milling youth. They 
can be seen prominently at cinemas 
featuring American films, notably of 
The Wild One variety, and are in gen- 
eral quite taken with Rock-’n-Roll, hot 
jazz, and similar U. S. imports. (Some 
Halbstarke whom this reviewer had oc- 


casion to meet prided themselves on 
their proficiency in American slang.) 
Many of the riots studied by the au- 
thors actually originated subsequently» 
to the showing of such movies, Rock- 
‘n-Roll tournaments, concerts given by 
prominent jazz bands, and similar af- 
lairs. 

Bondy and his associates have done 
well in sharply describing certain group 
aspects of the Halbstarken and in do- 
ing so they have corrected glib gener- 
alizations made so readily by amateur 
psychologists. They found that most of + 
the youngsters were either gainfully em-^ 
ployed or in school, that they came 
from all socioeconomic groupings, and 
that criminal background, as reflected 
by previous police records, was no 
more prominent among the Halbstarken 
than among youth in general, They point 
to the spontaneity with which these 
riots occur and how contagion and a 
readiness to be affected by it are 
prominent predisposing factors: after» 
newspaper accounts of a riot in another 
city come in, the word spreads that 
“we ought to have our own riot.” Riots 
then flare up and die down again. While 
showing how loose association in such 
bands cuts across educational, social, 
and economic lines and the relatively 
small percentage of youth who could 
be called Halbstarke, they also indicate 
that one could refer to them as thee 
avant garde of much wider and more 
numerous groups who look upon them 
with admiration. They represent the 
direct and vocal expression of a much 


larger, indeed, very large, segment of 
their contemporaries, 


ges diversity of background of the 
Halbstarken and their great appeal to 
others raise some questions. What 
unites them in their outlook and be- 
havior and yet separates them from 
those who do not join them? The dis- 
organization they have experienced in 
their lives starting with their dehu- 
manization and automatization under 
the Nazis, the impact of the war, the 
subsequent struggle for survival and 
the increasingly impersonal nature of 
existence during the last decade, these 
are the answers offered by the authors 
to explain the general discontent and 
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lack of rootédness of these youngsters. 
Alienation and inner boredom are seen 
as consequences which are superficially 
relieve by a frantic search for outer 
excitement. There is a lack of convic- 
tions, and of attempts to develop con- 
victions—indeed, a scorn for ‘points of 
view’ since all of them have failed. All 
these facets are held responsible for 
the development of the potential Halb- 
starke in search of experience, and they 
cause the authors more concern than 
the actual disturbances. As the authors 
tentatively see it, they are meeting a 
generation in desperate search of ex- 
citement but lacking the inner strength 
to become so deeply involved as to be 
capable of significant experience. 

(One somewhat intellectual Halb- 
starker I talked to was loud in rebel- 
lious denunciation of past and present 
social orders, decried the dearth of ‘ex- 
perience’ in his life, yet rather de- 
jectedly admitted he did not know if 
he really could ‘experience anything,’ 
including sexual enjoyment.) 

It is too bad that so much rioting 
is done in the name of freedom, de- 
mocracy and anti-militarism, when the 
meaning of personal responsibility char- 
acteristic of democracy and freedom is 
alien to these youths. 

Unfortunately, the authors worked 
with limited means and hence had little 
opportunity to study individuals inten- 
sively. One consequence was their in- 
ability to provide penetrating sugges- 
tions in response to the question why 
some youngsters become Halbstarke 
when others do not. All the authors 
Say to this point is summarized in their 
statement: “The potential Halbstarke is 
in search of such experiences. Should 


he find them in a mass situation he'll 
Change from 


à potential to actual 
Halbstarke.” This generalization evi- 
dently does not answer the question. 


The only implied differentiation the 
authors make is in terms of degrees 
of rootlessness and unrelatedness. More 
careful investigation is needed. 

Despite this obvious shortcoming, 
workers in various fields will find much 
in the discussion which Should prove 
stimulating, valuable, at times provoca- 
tive, and in general a Source for the 
development of hypotheses relevant to 
their own work. 
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Everything Psychological 
about Time 


Paul Fraisse 


Psychologie du temps. Paris: Presses Univ 


326. 1200 fr. 


ersitaires de France, 1957. Pp. 


Reviewed by H. C. J. DuiJKER 


Dr. Duijker is Professor of General and 
Social Psychology at the University of 
Amsterdam and Director of its Psycho- 
logical Laboratory. He is deeply inter- 
ested in cross-cultural relations, both in 
his research and in his active adminis- 
trative life. He edits Acta Psychologica, 
an international journal. He was the 
European editor of the new Interna- 
tional Directory of Psychologists (1958), 
which it is hoped will promote cross- 
cultural understanding among psycholo- 
gists. He is Deputy Secretary-General 
of the International Union of Scientific 
Psychology. In research he concerns 
himself primarily with the fields of cog- 
nition, expression, and language, with 
national character and the dynamics of 
communities. 


URING the past decade, Paul Fraisse, 

professor at the Sorbonne and 
Director of the Laboratory for Experi- 
mental Psychology, has been carrying 
out a long series of studies on the per- 
ception of time, rhythm, and related 
phenomena. His present book is a sur- 
vey of the whole area of psychological 
problems arising out of man’s confron- 
tation with an ever-changing world. 
This is an undertaking of no small 
scope. A very considerable mass of em- 
pirical data have been collected since 
experimental psychologists first began 
to interest themselves in the intriguing 
mysteries of time. The number of philo- 
sophical writings on this topic is, of 
course, much larger still: from Aris- 
totle to Bergson and Heidegger nearly 
all self-respecting philosophers have ex- 
pounded, often at considerable length, 
their views on time. Some of these are 


briefly mentioned by Fraisse, His inter- 
est, however, is not in abstract specula- 
tion but in actual behavior, 

In the first part of his book, he 
considers time from the point of view 
of change, particularly the periodic 
changes, to which all living beings have 
in some way to adapt themselves, A va- 
riety of conditioning processes occur as 


al 


3 


a living being learns to synchronize its 


activities with such rhythmic pulsations 
of nature, as the nychthemeral (day- 
night), lunar, seasonal cycles, the tides 
of the sea, the periodically recurring 
bodily needs, and so forth. This in it- 
self, of course, is a vast subject; but 
by means of a well-planned selection 
from the relevant materials the author 
manages to present us with a survey of 
this complex field which is both lucid 
and brief. 


g second section deals with the 
perception of time, Now in the physical 
world we find no stimulus Which can be 
labeled time. Everything is ‘in’ time 
but time itself is not identifiable with 
any event capable of influencing our 
sensory apparatus. Furthermore, in the 
physiological domain no specific time. 
receptor has been located. In the ab- 
sence of both a specific stimulus and a 
specific Teceptor, how do we perceive 
time? As a matter of fact, says Fraisse 
we do not; what we perceive are sub 
cession and duration. Since perception 
is always here and now, both are closely 
related to the ‘psychological’ or “spe- 
cious’ present. To this much-discussed 
topic Fraisse devotes a special chapter, 
in which the importance of the organi- 
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y rise to the 


zation of the successive phenomena is 
stressed. Such organization introduces a 
principle of discontinuity and quasi-im- 


“mobility, in virtue of which it is pos- 


‘sible to obtain a grasp on the cease- 
lessly changing universe. 

Yet man does not live in the present 
alone. His conduct is often guided by 
his awarenes of past events. Alsc, he 
takes into account the future, for which 
he is constantly planning and working. 
The concrete experiences of change, 
succession, and duration gradually give 

abstract notion of time, 
„which subsequently is used and refined 
in science, Individuals differ in their 
time-perspective; and these differences 
are dependent on factors like age, per- 
sonality, social milieu, occupation, and 
culture. These parameters constitute 
some of the main themes of the third 
and final section, entitled “The Master- 
ing of Time.” 


Evex though this sketchy outline 
may convey an impression of the scope 
of this book, it still cannot do justice 
to its main qualities. Well-written and 
closely argued, Fraisse’s work offers in 
a relatively small Space an excellent 
overview of the research carried out 
thus far. (The bibliography covers some 
20 pages.) Yet it is not useful only as 
& compendium. It also unifies under 
< few theoretical points of view 
number of sometimes rather 
neous data. This in itself is an impres- 
sive achievement, in view of the un- 
canny proliferation of variables engen- 
dered by a century of experimental 
work. Perhaps a few loose ends still 
Stick out, but on the whole Fraisse has 
managed to wrap up this refractory 
mass of data in a few neat bundles. 
The conceptual tools he Uses to this 
Purpose are varied. Especially in the 
first and second parts does he some. 
times propose an explanation in physio- 
logical terms involved in conditioning 
and perception. The vocabulary of Ges. 
talt psychology plays an important 
role. Concepts like attitude and value 
are brought to bear on some sources of 
observed variation. Psychopathology and 
philosophy are distinguishable. In short, 
Fraisse uses concepts whose origin, level 
of abstraction, and scientific status are 


a 
' à large 
heteroge- 


PAUL FRAISSE 
With his son, at the Chateau de Chenon- 
ceaux in the Loire Valley 


dissimilar. Some psychologists might be 
inclined to hold this against him. Not 
so, however, the present reviewer. For 
the subjects tackled and dealt with so 
ably range all the way from the bur- 
rowings of sand-embedded worms at 


flood tide to Einstein’s theory of rela- | 


tivity. And no single conceptual sys- 
tem available in present-day psychology 
seems capable of coping with such va- 
riety. 

One may ask, whether, in this case, 
Fraisse's project is not too ambitious. 
Does he really give us a psychology of 
time? If this question is taken to mean: 
does he derive all observed phenomena 
from a single principle or set of prin- 
ciples?, the answer must be in the nega- 
tive. However, the feasibility of such a 
project is very questionable; not only 
is it beyond the scope of present-day 
Psychology, 
be more of a metaphysical than psycho- 
logical nature, Fraisse’s goal is different. 
He Starts from the fact that all liv- 
ing beings, 
a large variety of conduct enabling 


them to maintain themselves in a per- | 


petually Changing world. He sets out 


to explore and describe these "conduites | 


temporelles” introducing such experi- 
mental evidence as is available, occa- 
sionally relying on chance observations, 
but always trying to stay close to the 
observed phenomena, carefully analyz- 
ing them and fitting them into a com- 
prehensive theoretical framework. Thus 
he presents us with a broad panorama 


of the dialectics of change and stability | 
in human, and to a lesser extent in ani- | 


mal life, Vi 
fully deserves its title. 

The reviewer concludes that Fraisse 
has made an important contribution to 


and particularly man, show | 


lewed in this light, the book | 


but also it would seem to | 
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an important subject. The exposition of 
his material is well balanced, clear and 
concise, and he discusses a large va- 
riety of topics in an orderly and pene- 
trating fashion. In brief. this is a rich 
and stimulating work, which deserves 
to be widely read. In Europe sometimes 


whispers are heard that not all Ameri- 
can psychologists are sufficiently fa- 
miliar with the French language to read 
a book like this one. If there is any- 
thing to this rumor, if it is not a slan- 
der, then let us hope that an English 
translation will soon be forthcoming. 


All about High-School Curricula 


Past and Present 


John F. Latimer 


What's Happened to Our High Schools? Washington, D. C.: Public 
Affairs Press, 1958. Pp. vi + 196. $3.25. 


Reviewed by JOHN M. STALNAKER 


Dr. Stalnaker has been for the last four 
years President of the National Merit 
Scholarship Corporation. His wisdom 
and skill in psychological and educa- 
tional examining and selection have 
made him one of America’s outstanding 
experts in this field. From 1926 to 1949 
he held professorial and administrative 
positions at Purdue, Chicago, Princeton, 
and Stanford. After that he directed 
studies and selection for the Association 
of American Medical Colleges. For nine 
years he was associated with the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board. At 
Stanford he was Dean of Students, He 
has worked on selection for the U. S. 
Office of Scientific Research and De- 
velopment, for the U. S. Navy, for the 
U. S. Department of State. 


TS book is about the curriculum 
of the high school. 


In the introduction, the author de- 
scribes the work: “This study, begun 
now some four years ago, attempts to 
present some fundamental facts about 
our educational system that will, it is 
hoped, help us to understand our edu- 
cational problems more clearly. It cen- 
ters mainly but not exclusively on the 
high-school curriculum. It traces the 
changes that have taken place in high- 
school studies, primarily since 1890. and 
relates to those changes student enroll- 
ments in the various subjects. It cov- 
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ers the entire curriculum from 1889-90 
through 1948-49 in six different years 
selected as nearly as possible at ten- 
year intervals. Data for foreign lan- 
guages are continued through the fall of 
1954; for the other cumulative subjects 
—mathematics and science—through the 
fall of 1956." 

Figures gathered from a variety of 
sources are organized, collated, pre- 
sented, and interpreted. In no other 
single source will one find such a wealth 
of pertinent information about the evo- 
lution of the curriculum. Documenta- 
tion and notes are generous and the 
forty tables (most of which are photo- 
graphed from typewritten copy) give 
enough facts to bring to a speedy con- 
clusion most of the currently heard 
arguments on how many students are 
studying this, that, or the other subject 
relative to earlier times. The appendices. 
which include the bibliography. cover 
54 pages. 

The tables—"the statistical barometer 
of the changing academic weather"— 
are forbidding and require study for 
correct interpretation but they do give 
information of value. The titles are de- 
scriptive though long and labored. Table 
14, for example, described as "the most 
complete statistical summary of curricu- 
lar developments in our public high 
schools between 1890 and 1949 that 
has ever been published.” carries this 


title: “Summary of Percentage Changes 
in Subject Matter Fields and of Sub- 
jects Added in Public High Schools 


Grades 9-12 in Certain Years Between’, 


1889-90 and 1948-49.” Table 18 carries 
an even longer title: “Enrollments in 
Mathematics and Science in Public High 
Schools Expressed as the Percentage of 
Students in the Grade or Grades in 
Which the Courses Were Reasonably 
Certain or Known to Have Been Of- 
fered: 1889-90 to 1954-55," 

The author, Professor of Classics at 
George Washington University, has a. 
history of teaching— The Taft School, 
Knox College, and Drury College, after 
he received his PhD at Vale thirty years 
ago. (He also has four battle stars from 
the U. S. Navy!) He writes a volume 
that does not reveal the usual rancor 
and bias one might expect in a discus- 
sion of such a controversial subject at 
this time of great public interest in the 
secondary schools. It is a scholarly work 
relieved from time to time by some. 
sprightly observations and expressions, 
e.g. "the stern scholastic calm of the 
Gay Nineties to the elective confusion 
of the Nuclear Age," the high school's 
"dual function as an instrument of edu- 
cation and an agent of social change," 
"the combat zone of the high school 
mind." 


n 
mor public education, and particu- © 


larly the public high school, has come 
to play a unique role in our national 
life, this. volume has especial signifi- 
cance. By studying what has happened 
to our schools one can trace changes in 
public attitudes, interests, and demands. 
With the extension of educational op- 
portunities has come at every stage the 
expansion of the high-school curriculum 
until in 1948-49 some 141 subjects are 
counted. a far cry from the 13 offered 
in 1890 or even the 35 in 1910. Since 
1890 there has been a thirtyfold growth 
(which the author calls “Three-thou- 
sand fold") in high-school enrollments, 
during a time when the total popula- 
tion of the country increased less than 
threefold. 

It would be helpful if some statistics 
had been included on the proportion of 
the age group who were in high school 
at the various periods under study. 


All along the line the high school has 
played a dual role by offering what is 
; characterized as the split-level educa- 
| tion that has actually dominated the 
| schools—one level for the college-bound 
students and another level for those 
who are not. "Those who make the 
wrong choice in high school, whatever 
| the reason, often realize it too late to 
make the necessary substitutions or to 
change their objectives. The effect on 
a student can be disastrous. . . . Here 
is the educational fallow ground we 
? must cultivate. Here is the educational 
‘wasteland we can and must reclaim.” 
The author, after studying the his- 
tory of the public high school. expresses 
his sense of pride in its accomplish- 
ments and then, looking ahead, makes 
Some proposals for the future. These 
Proposals are sensible ones, well stated 
and supported by reasonable argument, 
revealing a basic faith in the value of 
the trained mind, a faith unfortunately 


“not shared by the American public at 
this time, 


"Te essence of democratic education, 
he says, is "the opportunity to learn, 
at one's own pace and ability, the basic 
principles of those subjects without 
which life in the modern world is in- 
conceivable. It is no accident that the 
‘main core of those subjects is the same 
in all civilized countries: mathematics, 
science, foreign languages, history and 
one's own native tongue... , These 
are the subjects around which coordi- 
nated courses of study for all students, 
regardless of ability, should be built, 
from the grades through high school. 
The opportunity to learn them is each 


student’s new educational bill of rights. | 


To give each student that opportunity 
Is to acknowledge his rightful heritage, 
to enlarge his usefulness as a Citizen, | 
and to perpetuate the purposes and | 
processes of democracy itself.” 

I shall refer to this book frequently 
in the future largely because the author 
has collected, organized, and interpreted 
pertinent statistics about the American 
high school, and also to refresh myself 
with an interesting and at times pro- 

. Vocative interpretation of what has 
happened to our high schools, and some 


suggestions about their future. 
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Counseling for Vocational 
Rehabilitation 


C. H. Patterson 


Counseling the Emotionally Disturbed. New York: Harper & Brothers, 


1958. Pp. xvii + 458. $6.00. 


Reviewed by JOSEPH STUBBINS 


Dr. Stubbins is Coordinator of Counsel- 
ing Psychology at the Veterans Ad- 
ministration Hospital in Montrose, New 
York. There he has been counseling 
neuropsychiatric patients with a view 
to their rehabilitation. He has had a 
great deal of experience with counsel- 
ing—of the physically handicapped, of 
the mentally retarded, of the aged, of 
adults with problems of adjustment in 
work, of high-school and college youth. 
Just now he is working on work-ther- 
apy. He lectures on counseling in Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 


N 1954 Congress provided substantial 

sums of money through the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Amendments. This 
financial support of rehabilitation con- 
tinues to subsidize graduate training 
Programs and to provide stipends to 
students majoring in vocational rehabili- 
tation. The majority of workers in the 
state rehabilitation divisions have little 
or no professional training in counsel- 
ing. Counseling the Emotionally Dis- 
turbed is apparently designed to meet 
the needs of students who typically 
take two years of graduate work before 
entering upon their work in vocational 
rehabilitation. The author, currently Co- 
ordinator of Rehabilitation Counseling 
at the University of Illinois, had a back- 
ground of ten years experience in work- 
ing with emotionally disturbed veterans 
in the Veterans Administration's Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation and Education 
Program. “V. R. and E." counseling is 
typically short-term and focused on the 
selection of a vocational objective. The 
influence of this type of counseling is 
evident in the book. A dynamic concep- 
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tion of counseling emerges here and 
there, adumbrated, and poorly related 
to the administrative and procedural 
issues which are discussed in great de- 
tail. 

Vocational rehabilitation is as difficult 
to define as is psychotherapy. Its major 
operations consist, however, of educa- 
tional and vocational planning, job 
placement, and the follow-up of handi- 
capped persons. Until recently largely 
confined to work with the physically 
handicapped and mentally retarded, vo- 
cational rehabilitation is now becoming 
increasingly concerned with the work 
re-integration of psychiatric patients. 
The Federal-State program in voca- 
tional rehabilitation (the largest em- 
ployer of rehabilitation counselors) is 
focused on helping handicapped persons 
become employed in business and in- 
dustry. The vocational rehabilitation 
counselor relies on the techniques of 
vocational counseling. Very few prac- 
titioners in the field of vocational re- 
habilitation are counseling psychologists. 
The latter are broadly trained in theory 
of personality and counseling and its 
applications to therapeutic counseling 
and invoke specific techniques with 
presumed discrimination. This lengthy 
training program, usually combined with 
an internship, culminates in a doctor's 


degree. 
Patterson feels the future of voca- 
tional rehabilitation lies within the 


sphere of counseling psychology. His 
three chapters devoted to the training 
of counselors constitute an effective 
argument for his contention. He con- 
cludes this part with “The writer . . . 
feels that counselors of the emotionally 


disabled should be trained to the reha- 

bilitation psychologist, or Ph.D. level." 

Nevertheless much of the rest of the 

book suggests that he is talking to the X 
rehabilitation counselor (MA-trained) 
rather than to the doctorally trained 
psychologist. His disapprobation of diag- 
nostic labels is unfortunate and could 
be misunderstood by the novice. If psy- 
chodiagnostics is much more than label- 
ing, then the role of the clinical psy- 
chologist in making sense of deviate 
behavior and in planning treatment is 
much more pertinent to rehabilitation 
than is implied in this book. Perhaps 
Patterson was too eager to reserve re- 
habilitation for counseling psychology. 
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i jacket describes the book as 
"indispensable to both student and 
practitioner." The practitioner should, 
however, find little that is new to him, 
The client-centered practitioner might 
be delighted to note that a psychologist 
of Patterson's extensive experience finds 
that therapeutic conception applicable 
to emotionally disturbed persons, Prac- 
titioners of other persuasions might per- 
ceive the advocacy of those counseling 
techniques as an attempt to reduce vo- 
cational rehabilitation to the compe- 
tence of the M.A.trained counselor. 
Still others, involved in psychological 
work with the seriously maladjusted, 
might think of the author as too timid 
to bring much of his personal reaction 
to bear on the task of making counsel- 
ing come alive. In Chapter 7, General 
Problems in Counseling the Emotion- 
ally Disturbed, one might have expected 
to find the author's special conceptions 
and experience, but he believes that 
few, if any, general statements can be 
made about the emotionally disturbed 
and that psychiatric diagnosis is of little’ 
value. He considers problems of refer- 
ral and interprofessional relations, and 
finally the evaluation of vocational as- 
sets. While he makes passing obeisance 
to the fact that counseling involves the 
whole personality and perhaps the reso- 
lution of conflicts not directly evident 
as vocational in nature, both this chap- 
ter and the text as a. whole are about 
vocational rehabilitation and only p 
tially about counseling as defined 
1958. 
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The student of vocational rehabilita- 
tion will find here a useful manual, one 
that guides him through a significant 
literature, the relevant procedures, and 
the rehabilitation resources. Also valu- 
able to the student is Patterson's con- 
tinuous separation of research evidence, 
hypotheses, opinion, and wisdom. The 
over-all effect may be discouraging to 
the student as he contemplates how 
meagre his science is, but it may be a 
stimulus and a challenge, too. The 
book will introduce the student to an 
exploratory attempt to implement the 
point of view of vocational counseling 
in helping disturbed persons in an im- 
portant area of life—their work. Yet 
the book is far from being the compre- 
hensive text its title claims. The student 
will need also to go to Bordin's Psy- 
chological Counseling and Pepinsky’s 
Counseling; Theory and Practice for 
conceptual tightness and theoretical 
clarity, and to the journal literature for 
illustrative case studies. 


Ho does counseling with the emo- 
tionally disturbed differ from counsel- 
ing with the normal? The counselor 
should have the kind of training and 
experience that enables him to recog- 
nize symptoms and to appraise their 
significance in vocational adjustment; 
he should be able to determine feasi- 
bility for rehabilitation; he should be- 
come familiar with the test behavior 
and peculiar pitfalls to which the dis- 
turbed are prone in choosing vocational 
objectives; he should know the reha- 
bilitation resources of the community ; 
and he should become adept in tear 
work with other specialists because the 
rehabilitation counselor is usually one 
of several practitioners rendering sery- 
ice to the emotionally disturbed person. 
Collectively, these special skills do not 
loom large against the background of 
the common core of knowledge and 
skills required of any counselor. Other 
differences fall in the area of small. 
gauge theory, hunches, and the clinical 
experience gained in working with spe- 
cial types of disturbed clients. 

In view of his considerable clinical 
experience, it was regrettable that Pat- 
terson deliberately chose to exclude case 
materia and deprived the reader of 


C. H. ParrERSON 


some ‘how-to-do-it’ examples. At no 
point in his 458 pages does the image 
of a viable person, either disturbed or 
normal, emerge. 

Nor does he attempt to provide a 
theoretical basis for the understanding 
of disturbed behavior. His professed 
purpose was to bring together informa- 
tion and the results of research dealing 
with the vocational rehabilitation of the 
emotionally disturbed. He approaches 
his goal by extensive quotation from 
experts and review of the literature in 
vocational rehabilitation. The end prod- 
uct impressed this reviewer as a manual 
of operations for the rehabilitation 
counselor despite the author's repeated 
warnings against being technique ori- 
ented. The procedural, legislative, ad- 
ministrative, and training aspects of re- 
habilitation counseling appear to be ade- 
quately covered, yet seem to take up a 
disproportionate part of a book with the 
tide of Counseling. The volume is a 
manual of information about rehabilita- 
tion procedures, particularly in the Vet- 
erans Administration. 

Thus the anticipations stimulated by 
the title are left unsatisfied. Patterson 
deals with vocational counseling; thera- 
peutic and personality counseling come 
in but tangentially. The book would 
meet the major needs of a general ori- 
entation course in vocational rehabilita- 
tion counseling. 


LUI 


. He ds free... who knows how to keep 
in his own hands the power to decide, step 
by step, the course of his life, and who 
lives in a Society which does not block the 
exercise of that power. 


—SaLvapoR DE MADARIAGA 


Something about 
Groups 


Dorothy Stock and Herbert A. 
Thelen 


Emotion Dynamics and Group 
Culture: Experimental Studies of 
Individual and Group Behavior. 
(Research Training Series, No. 2.) 
New York: New York University 
Press, for the National Training 
Laboratories, 1958. Pp. xviii + 
296. $6.00. 


Reviewed by ALEX BAVELAS 


who was once a student of Kurt Lewin’s 
and is now Professor of Psychology at 
Stanford University. He is known for 
his experimental work in social psychol- 
ogy and at present has an especial in- 
terest in facts of communication within 
groups. 


His is the second book in the Re- 

search and Training Series of the 
National Training Laboratories. The Na- 
tional Training Laboratories, often re- 
ferred to as ^Bethel" because of its 
summer institutes at Bethel. Maine, is 
identified in a preliminary note by its 
Director, Leland P. Bradford, as “a 
section of the Division of Adult Educa- 
tion Service of the National Education 
Association," which "carries on pro- 
grams of training, research, consulta- 
tion, and production of audio-visual ma- 
terials in the field of human relations, 
leadership growth, community develop- 
ment, and application of social science 
findings." The Research and Training 
Series is to be a series of hooks and 
monographs "reporting research, discus- 
sing efforts to conceptualize, y 
porting social inventions jn the 
group behavior and individu 
change.” 

The book consists of 
by seven different inves 
ductory and theoretica 
Stock y 
which some of the instru 5 in 
rating scales, sentence cor 


and re- 
areas of 
al and group 


fifteen studies 
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] chapters by 
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The studies deal with questions of so- 
cial perception, determinants of group 
substructure, personality in group set- 
ings, patterns of work and emotionality 
n groups. and individual and group 
change. 

Some of these studies were done, or 
egun, at the summer institutes held at 
3ethel, Maine. Several are parts of doc- 
oral theses completed at the University 
f Chicago. The work reported covers a 
eriod from 1951 to about 1955, and 
he center of the impetus is the Human 
dynamics Laboratory at the University 
f Chicago. The intent of the authors 
vas to present "an interpretive account” 
of these studies. For this reason, they 
have in most cases re-written the origi- 
ial research reports in an effort to pre- 
sent them "with an eye to balance and 
importance.” 


Te framework within which the at- 
.empted interpretation takes place is an 
extension and elaboration of the theories 
of W. R. Bion who was concerned pri- 
narily with group therapy. The evidence 
resented in support of many of the 
nypotheses which emerge from these 
laborations is not, however, convincing. 
More disturbing is the impression left 
y much of the theoretical writing, It 
s difficult to say whether it is due to 
areless writing or scientific naïveté. For 
nstance, in respect of the fact that ob- 
ervers disagree about what is going on 
n a group under observation, the report 
emarks; “This brought us face to face 
vith the difficult Problem of defining the 
ruth about what is happening in the 
roup.” And again, later, in support of 
he assumption that there exist “units 
f interaction,” we read: “This is a 
rly confident postulate because it 
bes with a great deal of common ex- 
erience and observation; for example 

Eroup fluctuates in its ‘morale,’ in 
s$ ‘work orientedness,’ ‘efficiency,’ and 
‘ratification rate, " 

The reviewer's “gratification rate’ was 
w, but for those who have followed 
1e work of the N 


i ational Training Labo- 
itories 


ories and who may have participated 
1 Its institutes, this book would be an 
teresting and useful record, 


Brain and Viscera 


Konstantin M. Bykov 


The Cerebral Cortex and the Internal Organs. (Ed. and trans. by W. 
Horsley Gantt.) New York: Chemical Publishing Co., 1957, Pp. 448. 


$15.00. 


Ernst Gellhorn 


Autonomic Imbalance and the Hypothalamus: Implicatio. 
ogy, Medicine, Psychology, and Neuropsychiatry. 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1957. Pp. xiv + 300. $8.50 


ns for Physiol- 
Minneapolis: Uni- 


Reviewed by Joser BrozeK 


Dr. Brožek was born in Czechoslovakia 
and received his PhD at Charles Uni- 
versity in Prague. He came to America 
about 1940 and has since that time 
been variously associated with the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, where he is at 
present Professor in the Laboratory of 
Physiological Hygiene in the School of 
Public Health. He has rubbed shoulders 
and, as he adds, craniums, with physi- 
ologists all his professional life, publish- 
ing many of his papers in physiological 
journals, but also to the physiologists 
playing the role of psychologist or 
physical anthropologist. His chief psy- 
chological interest has been the experi- 
mental study of the impact of nutrition 
on behavior (cf. the collaborative work, 
The Biology of Human Starvation, 
Univ. Minn., 1950). He organized and 
edited the 1957 Symposium on Nutri- 
tion and Behavior (National Vitamin 
Foundation), and he is one of those 
useful scientists who like to help 
American intellectual perception to 
penetrate the iron curtain. 


F” almost a hundred years—from 
I. M. Sechenov (1863) through 
I. P. Pavlov to his coworkers and fol- 
lowers—Russian physiologists have par- 
ticipated with fervor in the task of 
analyzing and interpreting “psychic ac- 
tivity” and “mind-body” interaction, 
using the methods and concepts of the 
Physiology of the nervous system. In 
the course of the study of “experi- 
mental neuroses” by Russian neuro- 


physiologists, disturbances have been 
noted in the function of organs, classi- 
cally considered as being under the 
control of the autonomic nervous sys- 
tem. These functional alterations, which 
were present together with general 
changes in the behavior of the experi- 
mental animals, were sometimes rela- 
tively slight (increases or decline in 
unconditioned salivary excretion, al- 
tered respiration), but sometimes pro- 
found (ulceration, eczema), The de- 
tailed information about these changes, 
obtained in the course of extensive ex- 
perimental work begun in Pavlov's life- 
time and greatly expanded during the 
subsequent two decades, has remained 
largely inaccessible to those sc 
who were unable to follow the 
literature in the original. 

A brief summary of the Russian work 
on the Vegetative Disturbances Con- 
nected with Experimental Neuroses was 
presented—and later made available in 
English—by A. G. Ivanov-Smolensky in 
his Essays on the Pathophysiology of 
the Higher Nervous Activity According 
to Pavlov and his School (Moscow: 
Foreign Languages Publishing ative. 
1954, 128-138). Of special interest here 
is his review of the Work of M, A 
Usievich, who used alterations in the 
secretory activity of the salivary, gas. 
tric, and other glands as criteria, and 
his review of M. K, Petrova, author of 
the monograph entitled The Role 0f the 
Functionally Weakened Cortex of the 
Brain in the Development of Various 
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Pathological Processes (Moscow: State 
Medical Publishing House, in Russian, 
1946), who paid special attention to the 
alterations of the skin, and was fasci- 
nated by experimental data suggesting 
a contribution of disturbances of the 
nervous activity, and in particular of 
the cortical activity, to the development 
of neoplasms in the internal organs and 
in the skin. It is Bykov's opus magnum, 
however, that the reader has to con- 
sult for a systematic exposition of the 
physiological principles and the relevant 
experimental data. 


Biy began his explorations of vis- 
ceral conditioned reflexes in the early 
‘twenties by observations on the secre- 
tion of urine, which is profoundly in- 
fluenced by conditioned stimuli. The 
Secretory activity of the kidney proved 
to be a criterion no less effective than 
the activity of the salivary gland—the 
classic object of Study in Pavlov's 
school—for studying the details of 
cortical dynamics, In time, this work 
Was greatly expanded, both in terms 
of the number of co-workers and of 
the problems and functions that were 
studied, which included the conditioned 
reflex activity of the liver, the heart, 
and the blood vessels (with some dra- 
matic, severe changes in the heart. ac- 
tion elicited by means of impulses from 
the cerebral cortex), the respiratory 
apparatus, the digestive tract, the gen- 
eral metabolism (oxygen consumption), 
the thermoregulation, and the perio- 
dicity of physiological functions, 

Tt was shown that interoceptors not 
only can participate in the formation of 
"Lemporary connections" (conditioned 
reflexes), but that they are further ca. 
pable of differentiating between stimuli 
fairly closely resembling each other, 
Consequently, using Pavlov's terminol- 
ogy, these receptors were classed among 
the “analyzers,” with representation in 
the cerebral cortex, This kind of re- 
ceptor was intensively studied by Bykov 
and his co-workers, and almost 100 
pages are devoted to their physiological 
analysis (see esp. pp. 242-325). 

The cerebral cortex. then, reflects not 
only the outer world but also the 
inner world of the organism. The mecha- 
nism regulating the work of the viscera 


represents a many-storied function, and 
Bykov neither minimizes the role of 
the centers located in the brain stem 
nor disregards the fact that, function- 
ally, the cerebral cortex is connected 
with the viscera through the subcortical 
ganglia. Nevertheless, according to him, 
the cortex deals with the most mobile 
parts of the mechanism and directs the 
continuous regulation of bodily econ- 
omy in accordance with the ever-chang- 
ing conditions outside and inside the 
organism. 

In comparison with the conditioned 
reflexes elaborated to exteroceptive 
stimuli, the formation of temporary 
connections to at least some interocep- 
tive stimuli proceeds at a slower rate, 
the responses tend to be more diffuse, 
and the reflex responses are to a con- 
siderable extent predetermined by the 
nature of the stimulus and the proper- 
ties of the receptor stimulated. Never- 
theless, interoceptive stimulations—es- 
pecially when combined with extero- 
ceptive stimulation—may also induce 
complex behavior in the organism. On 
the other hand, the cerebral cortex, by 
the very same mechanism of temporary 
connections, is able to change the ac- 
tivity and the state of the viscera. Both 
nervous and  neuro-humoral efferent 
pathways are involved in such trans- 
mission of cortical stimulation. 

Why should these facts concern psy- 
chologists? There are several, very good 
reasons. Here are some of them. (1) 
First, and. most importantly, we have 
here not an atomized physiology of in- 
dividual organs but physiology that 
aims to study integrated reactions of 
the animal organism in its interaction 
With its environment. For man, the en- 
vironment includes also verbal com- 
munication—Paylov’s “second signaling 
system.” While differences in emphasis 
(behavior vs. the complex of physiologi- 
cal functions) remain, the rapproche- 
ment between physiology so conceived 
and Physiologically oriented psychology 
becomes striking. (2) Experimental 
Study, by the method of conditioned 
reflexes, of the role of the cerebral 
cortex in the coordination and regula- 
tion of the processes taking place in 
the viscera opens new vistas for a 
rigorous study of problems in the field 
of Psychosomatic medicine. now over- 


populated by case histories and psy- 
choanalytic verbalism. (3) Last, but 
not least, refined study of cortico- 
hypophyseo-visceral interaction, together 
with the study of metabolic activities 
and humoral factors, should shed im- 
portant light on such traditional psy- 
chological problems as fluctuation of 
awareness. feeling of well-being, mood, 
drive, emotion. yes, even the queen in 
the hierarchy of psychological concepts 
—man's personality. 


"In readers interested in the prob- 
lem of cortico-visceral interactions will 
find intriguing the recent related mono- 
graph by Professor Gellhorn. Gellhorn's 
ultimate goal is to provide a physio- 
logical basis for a rational therapy of 
mental disorders, i.e., therapy through 
which the disturbed brain functions can 
be altered and ultimately restored. Thus 
shock therapies, which increase the sym- 
pathetic central excitability, are consid- 
ered appropriate only in those func- 
tional psychoses in which hypothalamic 
sympathetic excitability is decreased. 
Patients with central sympathetic hy- 
perfunction require a form of therapy 
diametrically opposed to that needed 
for cases of parasympathetic hyperfunc- 
tion or sympathetic hypofunction (p. 
279). 

The core of Gellhorn's volume con- 
sists of the physiological analysis of 
functional changes observed in the pres- 
ence of autonomic imbalances, induced 
both reflexly and directly through 
physiological or pharmacological means 
and appraised in the intact organism 
on the basis of physiological tests, 

It should be noted, for the benefit 
of psychologists, that Gellhorn did not 
limit his attention to sympathetic and 


parasympathetic ‘downward’ discharges 


involved in the influence of the hypo- 
thalamus on the viscera but investi- 
gated also the ‘upward’ discharges 


Proprioceptive impulses are 
physiological factors 
fluence hypothalamic excitability, In 
turn (see esp. Ch, 7) changes ih hypo. 
thalamic excitability have a profound 
influence on the hypothalamic-cortica] 
discharges, and thus on the à 
gray matter and those 
esses on 
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pends. This finding provides the physio- 
logical basis for the assumption that 
disturbances of autonomic functions at 
the hypothalamic level may account for 
some behavior disturbances and, as a 
corollary, that these changes in behav- 
ior may be amenable to correction upon 
restoring to normality the disturbed hy- 
pothalamic functions. 

It should be emphasized, to avoid 
misunderstanding, that Gellhorn does 
not assume that abnormal behavior ob- 
served in the mentally ill is an immedi- 
ate effect of disturbed hypothalamic 
functions. Alterations in cortical func- 
tion are regarded as consequences of 
autonomic imbalances acting through 
changes in hypothalamic-cortical dis- 
charges. He does not maintain that this 
is the only factor productive of the be- 
havior disturbances seen in functional 
psychoses. 

He devotes attention to propriocep- 
tive discharges and emotional reactivity 
(the responsiveness of the posterior 
hypothalamus to electric stimulation 
and presumably to emotional excitation 
being enhanced by proprioceptive im- 
pulses; p. 164) and to some other as- 
pects of the physiology of emotions, 
such as qualitative differences of the 
‘downward’ discharges from the thala- 
mus in different emotions (dominant 
parasympathetic effects of anxiety and 
hostility, sympathetic effects of fear; 
Wolf and Wolff, 1947). 


O: Professor Gantt it must be said 
that he deserves the sincere thanks 
of the scientific community for making 
Bykov’s important monograph available 
in English. This is indeed the fourth 
book that he has translated from Rus- 
sian. The present reviewer feels un- 
grateful in noting any of its defects, 
yet there are some: the lack of refer- 
ences to publications issued by Profes- 
sor Bykov's laboratory since the first 
Russian edition in 1941 (they amount 
actually to some 400 titles); the occa- 
sional unevenness of style due to the 
use of some passages from an earlier 
translation made in Russia: and the 
confusion between idem (the same au- 
thor) and ibidem (in the same source) 
that occurs in the bibliography, and the 
transliteration of Prochaska (the physi- 
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ologist of Czech origin who was active 
in Prague and Vienna, wrote in Latin 
and in German, and is credited with 
the introduction of the term reflex, 
1788) as if his were a Russian name 
(p. 15). 

Professor Gantt's motive for taking 
time from his busy schedule as an ac- 
tive investigator and for serving as a 
translator has been his wish to share 
with his colleagues important scientific 
knowledge, available to him because of 
his knowledge of Russian. He believes 
also that the erection of intellectual 


bridges may contribute to the good will 
and friendship between nations. For 
this end, Gantt can cite Pavlov's chal- 
lenging and hopeful statement, worth 
repeating East and West, North and 
South, concerning the variety of cur- 
tains that separate the globe into hostile 
camps: "We [scientists] are all bound 
together by a feeling of comradeship— 
in many cases, indeed, by ties of per- 
sonal friendship. We are working, as- 
suredly, for the rational and final unity 
of mankind" (Lectures on Conditioned 
Reflexes and. Psychiatry, 1941, p. 32). 


American Attitudes toward 
Chinese and Indians 


Harold R. Isaacs 


Scratches on Our Minds: American Images of China and India. New 
York: John Day; Cambridge, Mass.: Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 


nology, 1958. Pp. 416. $6.75. 


Reviewed by Ezra STOTLAND 


Dr. Stotland is Assistant Professor of 
Psychology at the University of Wash- 
ington. He has his PhD from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and spent six years 
there in the Research Center for Group 
Dynamics. He has participated in study- 
ing German visitors to the United States. 
He is interested in attitudes, interper- 
sonal relations, group identification, and 
similar topics. 


HE author, a journalist whose ex- 
"E opns is Asia, has borrowed some 
of the techniques of formal social re- 
search and adapted them for applica- 
tion to a highly specific but socially and 
politically crucial area. the attitudes 
and beliefs about China and India 
among persons in our country who are 
in a position to influence directly or in- 
directly American policies toward, and 
opinions about, Asia. This pioneering 
study indicates the possibility of gain- 
ing a more accurate picture of the psy- 
chological processes underlying the be- 
havior of the gate-keepers of policy 
formation, for, as Isaacs himself points 


out, attitudes and their associated stere- 
otypes seem to influence the thinking 
and behavior of these people as much 
as they do for the rest of us. 

Isaacs found that probing into the 
attitudes of policy-makers requires a 
modification of methodological tech- 
niques. For example, the usual tech- 
niques of selection of a sample must 
be modified, although Isaacs did man- 
age to interview a sample varying re- 
markably in background. Interviewing 
techniques have to be more flexible to 
tape the great articulateness of his in- 
terviewees. It seems doubtful that the 
usual precautions against excessive vari 
tion in the phraseology 
similar rules are 
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well formulated and crystallized 
This flexibility of approach oss not 
however, prevent the meaningful 
systematic analysis of the 
For example, Isaacs found th 
degree of personal contact wit 
was associated with positive 
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€ Psychology and Society—social influ- 
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@ Abundant illustrations, bibliography 
glossary of terms . 


€ Available Spring, 1959 


allas Palo Alto 
mt California 


‘Books from Allyn and Bacon- 


atroductory Psychology 


A thorough discussion of six fundamental principles 
of psychology in systematic relation to one another 
—point of view and method, motivation, perception, 
thought, learning. and personality—to give the 
beginning student a conception of psychology as a 
useful, personally valuable knowledge. Book in- 
corporates readings from professional sources to 
develop in depth the points raised in the text. 


Robert S. Harper, 
Knox College 


iducational Psychology 


This text is designed as a comprehensive treatment 
of educational psychology for beginning students 
of education. Book covers the usual material for 


James M. Sawrey courses in educational psychology and gives ex- 


d 5 
chede w ceptionally well-developed coverage to: the educa- 
Telford tional implications of the studies of the social 
—both San Jose classes in America, group dynamics as related to 
State College the learning process, the theoretical and practical 
8I I 


aspects of motivation, and a systematic treatment 
of learning. The discussion of the role of imitation 
and insight in learning is probably the most com- 


plete to be found in any educational psychology 
text. 


Patterns of Abnormal Behavior 


This text covers abnormal conditions of behavior 
from infancy through old age. The material is 


presented from the viewpoint of dynamic psy- 

Max L. Hutt, ! E : I d 

University of chology with emphasis on the values and limi- 

Michigan; and tations of psychoanalytic theory in understanding 

Robert G. Gibby, such conditions. Special stress is placed upon 
V.A. General 


~ recent critical research studies and case illustrations 

Hospital, A P : : 

Rich ien, from clinical, hospital, and common situations are 
ichmond, Virginia . E s 
included throughout. */1 is very well written, inter- 
esting, clear and teachable . . . a very satisfactory 
book in every respect.” Dr. Calvin S. Hall, West- 


ern Reserve University. 


ALLYN AND BACON 


COLLEGE DIVISION 
150 Tremont Street 


Boston 11, Mass. 
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| with Indians led to more negative atti- 


tudes. To understand this inconsistency, 
Isaacs questioned his interviewees deeply 
on the exact nature of their direct ex- 
perience with these groups, but inter- 
viewing did not prove very helpful. He 
needed to supplement his interviews 
with a vast quantity of historical ma- 
terial to provide a basis for under- 
standing the difference in the effects of 
contact. His material suggests that the 
difference in the effects of contacts with 
Indians and Chinese stems from the 


| more subservient manner displayed by 


the latter to foreigners, 

This problem of the variability and 
effects of the behavioral context raises 
the question of the accuracy of the be- 
liefs from which the attitudes receive 
support. No amount of historical data, 
impressions of a journalist, or recollec- 
tions of interviewees can provide a 
valid understanding of the relationships 
between the ‘actual’ behavior of In- 
dians and Chinese vis-a-vis Americans 
and the interpretations and evaluations 
placed on these behaviors. At the end 
of the book, Isaacs himself raises the 
question of how much he was studying 
Americans, how much Asiatics, and how 
much the idiosyncratic feature of their 


| interactions. 


Isaacs is in a much better position in 
his analysis of the "scratches" made on 
our minds by media of communication 
here in the U.S., since the kinds of in- 
formation and the situation in which it 


| was received are more directly subject 


to research. The impression one receives 
from Isaacs' examination of the history 
of this comunication is that amazing 
shifts in the direction and content of 
the attitudes occur as dramatic world 


| events are communicated to the public 
| The old beliefs are not eradicated, but 


are integrated into a cognitivi 
ture based on the new event, 
All in all, this book Tepresents a 
courageous, imaginative, and generally 
successful attempt to gather data about 


a problem that is important both prac- 
tically and theoretically, 


€ struc- 


Hn 


Books are the ever-burning 


lamps o 
cumulated wisdom. PUER 


—G. W. Curts 


Announcing for Spring Publication 


CHILD BEHAVIOR AND DEVELOPMENT 
A Revised and Enlarged Edition of Child Development 


WILLIAM E. MARTIN, Purdue University 
CELIA B. STENDLER, University of Illinois 


I. Tug Cup: The Child as a Human Being; The Foundations of Human Motivation: 
The Biological Basis of Individual Differences; Principles of Growth and Development; 
The Beginnings of Life. 

II. Tue Process or SocrauizaTroN: The Impact of Society and Culture; A Psychoanalytic 
View of Socialization; Socialization as Learning; The Effects of Early Experiences. 

IH. Socranizixa AGents: The Child in the Family; The Child in School; The Peer Group: 
The Child in the Community. 

IV. Tue Course or Normat DEVELOPMENT: Physical and Motor Development; Cogni- 
tive Development; Motivational Development. 

A major change in this revision is the expanded treatment of the biological factors in child 

development. Chapter 3, “The Biological Basis of Individual Differences,” and Chapter 14, 

“Physical and Motor Development," are completely new, and biological material has been 

added to every chapter in Part One. Part Four is also new; here normal growth is presented 

as the outcome of interaction between biological factors (Part One) and social factors (Parts 

Two and Three). i Publication: April, 1959 


OBSERVATION AND ANALYSIS IN CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
A Laboratory Manual 


J. RICHARD SUCHMAN, University of Illinois 


This new laboratory manual can be used in conjunction with any standard text in child 
er pent. The arrangement of material parallels Martin and Stendler’s Child Behavior 
i Development, but there is a chart relating exercises in the manual to chapters in other 
he stiident De is more than 60 exercises, with questions based upon them, that introduce 
of the prine; e. ene techniques of child study and extend his understanding of the application 

principles of child development. Publication: April, 1959 


adu  —————— 
A Leading Text for the Introductory Course 


INTEGBUL E Second Edition of 
de ETT TO PSYCHOLOGY 
i m lo Psychology, now in its Second Edition, has been enthusiastically endorsed 
data of sae peychologists for its sound and authoritative treatment of the principles and 
Student Gute, nology. A complete program of supplementary aids accompanies this text: 
text will oe n orkbook, Instructor's Manual, and Test Ilem File. Users of the Hilgard 
ant to know that the third file of test questions will be available in early Ay 


April. 


- HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 
750 Third Avenue New York 17 


ON THE OTHER 
HAND 


Go west, CP, GO WEST 


CP's ‘lives’ reveal an interesting geo- 
graphic distribution. A review of CP's re- 
viewers for the past six months, as de- 
scribed in italics, provided a total of 166 
schools of origin and current or past places 
of employment. Of these, approximately 
13 percent were from Harvard (naturally), 
7 percent from Michigan, 6 percent from 
Yale, 6 percent from California, 4 percent 
each from MIT and from Stanford, 3 per- 
cent each from Chicago and Columbia. 
Two percent each came from Minnesota, 
Princeton, Penn State, Pennsylvania, and 
Illinois. That left about 45 percent from 
everywhere else. Harvard, MIT, Radcliffe, 
and Boston clinics, hospitals, and coffee 
klatches contributed 23 percent of the 166. 
This contrasts rather favorably with a 
total of about 5 percent from the Western 
and Eastern hemispheres south of a line 
passing through Philadelphia, Palo Alto, 
Petropavlovsk, and Monte Carlo. 

About the only reviewers emerging in 
the great hinterland between the Missis- 
sippi and San Francisco Bay seem to re- 
side in medical schools. Equally often men- 
tioned with such unknown locations of 
educational origin of PhDs in psychology 
as Ohio State, Indiana, Iowa, Wisconsin, 
and Northwestern, are such contributors 
to the rolls of professional psychology as 
Vassar, Wellesley, Bryn Mawr, Wesleyan, 
Hunter, Radcliffe, and Swarthmore. 

Several explanations seem possible. First, 
everyone outside the Boston-New York- 
Philadelphia area may be working so hard 
that they do not have time to criticize 
what they read—assuming that they read. 
Second, Ellworth Huntington was right 
and geography affects the selection of re- 
viewers. Third, and most likely, selective 
perception is operating aíter reviewers are 
selected. (I leave it to CP to analyze the 
actual educational and occupational back- 
grounds of its reviewers.) 

Bernard M. Bass 
Louisiana State University 
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KRETSCHMER 


It has been brought to my attention that 
my recent review of Dr. Ernst Kretschmer's 
Medizinische Psychologie entitled Psycho- 
therapy but not the American Kind (CP, 
Sept. 1958, 3, 260f.) contains a serious 
omission. The review fails to mention that 
this publication represents the 11th edition 
of this important contribution. The fore- 
word to the 11th edition does mention new 
additions in content. Only a direct com- 
parison between the 10th (1949) and the 
11th (1956) editions permits an evaluation 
of the magnitude of these changes. 

The chapters on neurological and neuro- 
physiological determinants of behavior were 


e 
ere 
ome Palace e 


NS Colonies, 


wasiran a 


Ud 


amplified. The chapter on drives has been 
extended. The psychological test examina- 
tion was given a special chapter. The area 
of psychotherapy is accorded more cover- 
age with special emphasis on psychomotor- 
therapy. 

In many ways the 11th edition represents 
more than a ‘bringing up to date’ of a 
previous text; it is a document to the large 
change which Dr. Kretschmer's medico. 
psychological thinking has undergone. A 
French saying best describes the intrinsic 
direction of change: Plus (a change, plus 
c'est la méme chose. 


Ija N. Korner 
University of Utah 
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FROM MACMILLAN 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION 


by WALTER HOUSTON CLARK, Hartford Seminary Foundation 


. the best comprehensive review in at least 
thirty years. . . . The author has substantially 
achieved his aim, ‘to define and describe the field’ 
as it exists. . . . The book will undoubtedly be 
widely adopted as a text . . . and it will prove 
useful. . . . The 15-page bibliography is as com- 
plete as any available. . . . Each chapter ends 


with a pithy summary which is more than a re- 
capitulation, but is itself a fresh, compact essay 
on the topic of the chapter. A final brief chapter 
reviews eleven ‘threads of thought’ which the au- 
thor has found running through the chapters.”— 
Contemporary Psychology. 1958, 485 pages, $5.95 


DIFFERENTIAL PSYCHOLOGY, Third Edition 


by ANNE ANASTASI, Fordham University 


Thoroughly revised to include recent American 
and European research in biology, anthropology and 
sociology, this edition contains significant material 
on long-range studies of population changes, intel- 


PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTING 


by ANNE ANASTASI 


+... an excellent, up-to-date exposition of tests 
and testing principles. The scope is broad, the 
treatment thorough and the language clear. It is 
well-written and promises to become one of the 
most popular texts in the field. . . . Each chapter 


PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT 


by SIDNEY M. JOURARD, University of Florida 

This is the first textbook to deal explicitly with the 
healthy, adjusted personality and the factors which 
help to , determine it. The author divides per- 
sonality into various aspects and compares the nor- 


lectual functioning in maturity and old age, the 
relation of perception to personality, and the nature 


of creativity. 1958, 664 pages, $7.50 


is abundantly documented. . . . All in all, this is 
an outstanding text in the field of testing."—Ameri- 
can Catholic Psychological Association Newsletter. 
1954, 682 pages, $6.90 


mal, unhealthy and healthy versions of each trait in 
question. The emphasis is on optimum personality 
health with orientation both to research and clini- 
cal implications. 1958, 462 pages, $5.50 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ADOLESCENCE 


by ARTHUR T. JERSILD, Teachers College, 


. it is refreshing to find 
author not only expounds |} 
produced a thoughtful 
. . This book is v 


l a book in which the 
his subject but also has 
„and thought-provoking book. 
vritten from a phenomenalistic 


Columbia University 


point of view: ‘To understand the adolescent it is 
important to know what he does and thinks, but it 
is even more important to know what he feels.’ "— 
Contemporary Psychology. 1957, 438 pages, $5.25 


INTRODUCTORY CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


by SOL L. GARFIELD, Unive 


“This book is written primarily £ 
|: en primarily for the s j 
knows relatively little about the re ak wlio 


psychology. <- Garfield has succeeded in his at- 
tempt to provide the beginning student with a brief 
outline and sketch of the "functions, methods and 


THE PROBLEMS OF PERCEPTION 


by R. J. HIRST, University 


Offering a survey of t 

gas y ne problems of percepti 

this work treats the causal Teen Sad n 
ndis s : us WM £ : 

perceiving, the subjective conditioning oF "lint = 

perceived and the occurrence of hallucinations. 


The Macmillan © 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 


of Glasgow 


rsity of Nebraska Medical School 


problems of contemporary clinical psychology.’ Ag 
an elementary text, clearly organized and well writ. 
ten, it should fulfill this purpose."—American Jour- 
nal of Psychotherapy. 1957, 469 pages, $6.00 


The author develops an original explan 
based on the Double Aspect Theory of 
of mind and body. Muirhead Library 
phy. Published March 1959 ` 


atory theory 
the relation 
of Philoso- 


Films 


GASTRIC FUNCTION AND STRESS 


Human Gastric Function 


Stewart Wolf, Department of Medicine, 
University of Oklahoma. Presented by 
Smith, Kline and French Laboratories. 16- 
mm motion picture film, color, 18 min., 
1957. Available through Smith, Kline and 
French Laboratories, Medical Film Center, 
Philadelphia 1, Pennsylvania. (Available 
for professional audiences only.) 


Reviewed by Jons H. McCormack 
Kansas City Veterans Hospital 


In one of the Gibson Lectures at Kan- 
sas University Medical Center, Stewart 
Wolf emphasized the formal aspects of 
the research contributions made by him- 
self and by those with whom he has 
been associated. He felt that their meth- 
odology, their areas of interest, and the 
kinds of question they asked of their 
data were more important than their 
findings. As an internist, he laid especial 
Stress on the meaning the experimental 
Situation has for the subject. He con- 
cerned himself with such aspects of per- 
ceptual readiness as preparatory set and 
emotional state. He showed regard for 
the sociological structure within which 
each of his subjects existed. He de- 
scribed the program of a research ward 
at the University of Oklahoma Medical 
Center in which Psychological variables 
are attended to with meticulous care, A 
social scientist could feel that the tech- 
niques of his discipline were being uti- 
lized with a high degree of refinement 
and sophistication, 

The research program 


that Stewa 
Wolf described h a a 


as inherited many 

the fine characteristics of earlier uen 
done in collaboration with Harold Wolff 
A series of these studies was published 
in a monograph. Human Gastric Func- 
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ADOLPH MANOIL 
Film Editor 


tion (Oxford University Press, 1943), 
which has since become a classic. The 
hero of the book is a man referred to as 
“Tom,” who, when nine years of age, 
underwent a gastrostomy. The resulting 
gastric fistula had an exposed collar of 
redundant gastric mucosa, making pos- 
sible direct observation of the stomach 
and of processes proper to the stomach. 
The authors investigated the effects of 
several classes of stimuli on gastric 
functions, especially on motility, blood 
flow. and secretion. 

The film, Human Gastric Function, 
was adapted from this monograph. 
Stewart Wolf is the narrator and Tom 
again is the principal character. To the 
many who have read and heard much 
about him, being introduced to Tom in 
this setting should prove an illuminat- 
ing experience. Vividly presenting some 
of the experimental activity described 
in the book, the film is particularly ef- 
fective in showing the engorgement of 
the gastric mucosa in response to emo- 
tional upset. There is also a demonstra- 
tion of how ulcerous lesions occur in 
the stomach tissue as a result of pro- 
longed overstimulation. 

Human Gastric Function admirably 
shows the manner in which a film may 
complement a written text. It does not 
contain sufficient background material 
or data to stand by itself, but it makes 
crystal clear those aspects of the book 
which might prove opaque to the non- 
medical reader. The photography is such 
that variations in color and size of 
the mucosa are quite apparent to the 
viewer, and Wolf. as narrator, manages 
to present the material with both pre- 
cision and enthusiasm. In the reviewer's 
opinion the picture is a gem—a classic 
monograph in pictorial form—a collec- 
tor’s item! 


s 


Curmp PsycHoLocy 


Six, Seven, and Eight-Year-Olds 
—Society of Children 


Joseph E. Stone, script, director and nar- 
ration. Joseph Bohmer, photography. Pro- 
duced by the Department of Child Study 
Vassar College, 16-mm motion picture film, 
black and white, sound, 27 min. 1957. 
Available through Mental Health Materials 
Center, 1790 Broadway, New York 19 
New York. $135.00; also available fi 
rental ($7.50 per day) from New York 
University Film Library, 26 Washington 
Place, New York 3, New York. E 


This film is Part III of 
A Long Time’ 
to Grow (CP, Jan. 1956, A, 28). It nn 
sents characteristic aspects of middle 
childhood behavior patterns. Discussion 


guide and script available with the film 


Helping Johnny Remember 


Produced by Portafilms, Orchard Lake 
Michigan. 16-mm motion picture film, 
black and white or color, sound, 11 iin, 
1956. Available through Mental Health - 
Materials Center, 1790 Broadway, N 
York 19, New York, or Portafilms 
chard Lake, Michigan. $57.60, color c 
Rental, $4.50 per showing. 


ew 
Or- 
$100.00, 


This film presents various behavior, 
problems at the primary 
mentary grades. i 


al 
and lower ele- 


TV Programs 


Cuirp Psycuorocy 


Child psychology as a field of study 
represents an area of inquiry that ce 
tends far beyond the confines of & 4 
cialized college or university — 

It is an area of interest for the stu: 
dent of man and his nature, for parent 
for teachers, and for Society in gener; i 
Scientific research could be limited » 
the systematic collection. of data the p 
development of specialized techni » 
and the formulation of general la iet 
individual and social übeslaprent but 
the practical problems of rearin i i. 
dren and of preparing them ^4 "ite 
in the community call for more di à 
methods. This need imposes a s a 
responsibility on the scientist a 
specialized worker in the field. Th i 
sults of scientific research, the : » 
knowledge accumulated as a ge 
this work, should be communicated a 


~ more 


society not only through the training of 
specialized personnel but also directly 
through contact with the lay public. 

» In the area of child psychology there 
must be a continuous reciprocal stimu- 
lation between the public and the sci- 
entist, between society and the trends 
of scientific research. This relationship 
presupposes an atmosphere of mutual 
understanding and cooperation in which 
scientists, parents, teachers, and society 
in general work as a team at various 
levels of competence. Media of mass 


, communication, like motion picture films 


"nd TV, provide one of the most ap- 
propriate means for the creation of this 
atmosphere of understanding coopera- 
tion. 

A great number of 16-mm motion 
picture films, presenting all phases of 
child development, are already avail- 
able. They are used in PTA meetings, 
in churches, in schools, and in various 
other groups of parents and interested 
‘citizens. Television provides an even 
appropriate tool for reaching 
greater numbers of people. Experts in 
the field of child development are there- 
by given an opportunity to communi- 
cate directly to the public at large the 
most recent research results and the 
thinking of those working in the field, 
an opportunity which should prove 
beneficial to both science and society 


‘in promoting the cross-fertilization of 


ideas relevant to the very basis of hu- 
man society. 

The two following TV programs rep- 
resent a practical application of mass 
communication media to the problems 
of transmitting information and affect- 
ing attitudes in the area of child growth 
and development. 

The first series, Understanding the 
Child (seven programs), is presented 
by Dr. Willard C. Olson, Dean of the 
College of Education, University of 
Michigan, and is designed “to aid par- 
ents by making them familiar with 
growth patterns, and by indicating a 
constructive philosophy of child rearing 
based on understanding, love and pa- 
tience." The second program, At Home 
with Your Child, is presented by Dr. 
Anne B. Wagner, Chief of the Maternal 
and Child Health Division of the Pitts- 
burgh Department of Health. It is de- 
signed especially for new parents or 


parents of very young children and illus- 
trates practical aspects of child care. 
"including the physical and emotional 
characteristics of each developmental 
level from the newborn child to the 
kindergarten youngster." The following 
short descriptions of the seven programs 
on Understanding the Child are based 
on the mimeographed outlines of the in- 
dividual programs provided by the Edu- 
cational Television and Radio Center. 


Child Growth and Development 
Understanding the Child 


Willard C. Olson, College oí Education, 
University oi Michigan. Produced as a 
telecourse by the University of Michigan. 
The series is composed of seven programs, 
16-mm kinescope, black and white, sound, 
30 min. each. Available on extended serv- 
ices and for non-TV audio-visual use 
through NET, Film Service, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Indiana. $125. 


How Children Grow 


The program introduces the concepts 
of maturation and growth and analyzes 
their relevance to physical, intellectual. 
social, and emotional development. The 
contrast between two girls aged 5 and 
8 demonstrates intellectual growth, and 
other significant aspects of the develop- 
mental process. 


Physical Development 


The film describes in detail various 
aspects of growth, with emphasis on in- 
dividual differences. It emphasizes the 
Importance of recognizing these differ- 
ences: "Parents should realize that each 
Child grows at its own rate. Growth 
cannot be hurried, just nurtured." 

There is a discussion with the school 
Pediatrician about sleep, appetite, com- 
municable diseases and accident preven- 
tion as they are relevant to the process 
of child growth and development. 


Mental Growth and Development 


The presentation is divided into two 
Parts: (1) the relation of intelligence 
and achievement with emphasis on the 
function of learning, training, and prac- 
tice and (2) the different methods of 
intelligence testing. The authors four 
grandchildren are used in the demon- 
stration of intelligence testing. 


The Child as a Whole 


The film introduces the concept of 
organismic age as different from simple 
chronological age. It is an averaged age. 
“figured from height, weight, teeth, bone 
development, grip, mental growth, and 
reading ability.” By taking into account 
the organismic age we gain insight into 
the differential rates of growth and de- 
velopment. Home and scholastic tasks 
should not exceed the child's capabilities. 


Social Relations 


Growth and development is defined as 
“a process which enables the infant to 
move away from home." Social develop- 
ment appears as a continuous increase 
in human interaction. and the film shows 
the various degrees of social relation- 
ships that grow with the child from the 
crib to the neighborhood, to the com- 
munity, to the country, to the world. 
It emphasizes the significance of social 
growth in terms of meeting more and 
more other men. 


Emotional Development 


Emotional problems associated with 
growth and development are analyzed, 
among them fears, temper tantrums, 
and other emotional manifestations of 
children. 


Child-Rearing Practices 


This is the concluding program of the 
series. It presents a summary of the 
preceding kinescopes and stresses the 
need for scientific research on rearing 
children. The film, moreover. indicates 
the fact that methods of rearing chil- 
dren change with time and with new 
scientific discoveries as to the nature of 
the child's needs and behavior. These 
changes affect not only the behavior of 
parents but also the practices of the 
schools. 


W 


One common type of defensive reaction 


is myth formation. In the bsychic economy 


a myth provides an apparently rational an 


swer to an apparently insoluble problem 


— GROUP ror ADVAN 


CEMENT 
OF PSYCHIATRY 
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A GLOSSARY 


| 
| 
| 


OF SOME TERMS 
USED IN THE 
OBJECTIVE SCIENCE 
OF BEHAVIOR 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


By 


WiLLIAM S. VERPLANCK 


Provides an empirical vocabu- 


lary in the science of human 


and animal behavior 


Familiarizes readers with de- 


velopments in the study of ani- 


| 


mal behavior 


Clarifies concepts used by be- 


haviorists and ethologists 


Price $1.00 


Order from: 


AMERICAN 
PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


1333 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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and up. 


E 
Dr. Metcalf, with a Yale PhD from 
long ago, has been Chairman of the De- 
pertment of Psychology, University of 
Vermont from 1937 to 1954 and is now 
Professor of Psychology Emeritus, He 
has been one of the founders of the Ver- 
mont Society for Mental Hygiene and 
of the Vermont Psychological Associa- 
«ion and later president of each. He is 
convinced of the importance of good 
teaching, has devoted himself to that 
activity and enjoyed it. He thinks that 
a teacher of psychology occupies a stra- 
tegic position in modern bifocal educa- 
tion, because psychology, he says, forms 
a natural bridge between the other sci- 
ences and the humanities, 


O : of the more important Ways in 
. Shich the science of psychology 
1S presented to the general public is 
through the articles which deal with it 
in the encyclopedias, The review which 
follows has to do with the coverage of 
psychology in four English-language en. 
8: the Americana, the Britan- 
nica, Chambers's, and Collier’s. "These 
four were chosen for study because they 
are general encyclopedias, they are out. 
standing in their field. and they all have 
contemporary editions or printings. As 


far as the reviewer has been able to de- 


Reviewed by Jons T. METCALF 


termine there has been only one earlier 
review in this field. It was a study by 
E. B. Titchener of the Britannica's 11th 
edition, which appeared in 1910-11, and 
it was published in the American Jour- 
nal of Psychology in 1912 (vol. 23, 32- 
58) under the title The Psychology of 
the New Britannica. 

The Britannica is the o!dest of the 
fovr encyclopedias, having been founded 
in England in 1768. Since 1920 it has 
been published in the United States, 


Jonn T. METCALF 


Americana Corp., 1957. 30 vols. $299.50-$600.00. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., 1957. 24 vols. $298.00 


edited jointly at the University of Chi- 
cago and by a board of editors in Lon- 
don. Its present Editor for Psychology 
is James G. Miller, of the University of 
Michigan. 

The Encyclopedia Americana was first 
published in a 13-volume edition from 
1829 to 1833, and it has been an Ameri- 
can publication from the start, Its pres- 
ent Editor for Psychology is Philip L. 
Harriman, of Bucknell University, who 
edited a one-volume Encyclopedia of 
Psychology which appeared in 1946, 

Chambers's Encyclopaedia was founded 
by William Chambers and his brother 
Robert, of Edinburgh, and the first edi- 
tion was issued in 520 weekly install- 
ments between 1859 and 1868. It is now 
published in London, and its most re- 
cent edition appeared in 1950, A subse- 
quent printing came out in 1955, with 
only minor changes as far as psychology 
is concerned. Chambers's present Editor 
for Psychology is Sir Frederick C. Bart- 
lett, of Cambridge. 

Collier's Encyclopedia claims to be 
the only major adult encyclopedia 
have been published totally new in the 
last thirty years. Its first edition ap- 
peared in 1949-50, and its Editor for 
Psychology was the late Walter s 
Hunter, of Brown University. Collier's 


to 
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has come out with a new printing each 
year since it started, but with few 
changes in its coverage of psychology. 

The Britannica and the Americana 

now follow a policy of continuous re- 
vision, instead of publishing new edi- 
tions at relatively long intervals. They 
issue new and revised printings, some- 
times referred to as editions, each year. 
The plan is described in the preface of 
the Britannica by Walter Yust. Editor, 
who then goes on to say. “The result 
is that. within. of course. the obvious 
limitations set by the manufacture 
and structure of an encyclopaedia of 
38.000.000 words, the Britannica is 
never old." This is to the advantage of 
the reader. who might be regarded as 
the ultimate consumer. There are ad- 
vantages to the producer as well, which 
are described in the Britannica’s article 
Encylopaedia. 'The plan makes it pos- 
sible to keep both the editorial staff 
and the sales staff busy all the time, as 
was not possible under the old plan. It 
is also possible to print just enough sets 
of each new edition to meet the demand 
for the current year. 

Certain mechanical difficulties arise 
when articles are dropped. added. or 
revised, unless the new material fits ex- 
actly into the space vacated by the old. 
Several devices are employed by the en- 
cyclopedias to overcome this limitation 
of ‘manufacture.’ These devices are suc- 
cessful within limits, but they some- 
times result in clumsy and illogical ar- 
rangements. For example, anyone wish- 
ing to list a reference might find himself 
recording such page numbers as 27E or. 
also for a single page. 110-113. The 
Britannica often makes sudden changes 
from large to small type to reduce the 
space covered by an article. quite with- 
out regard for the article's plan. An- 
other device is to group several sepa- 
rate articles under one title, as is done 
with some of the most important ar- 
ticles on psychology. 

The Britannica started the plan of 
continuous revision in 1936. but as far 
as psychology is concerned, the program 
began really to get under way only with 
the beginning of the present decade, 
Many important changes have since 
been made in the Coverage of psychol- 
Ogy, most of them long overdue. The 
Americana, which also adopted the new 
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plan about twenty years ago. has been 
even slower in revising its coverage of 
psychology. 

The most important difference be- 
tween Chambers’s Encyclopaedia and 
the three American publications is that 
Chambers’s keeps much closer than the 
others to the traditional plan of an en- 
cyclopedia as a group of single treatises, 
It has a very long and inclusive article 
Psychology and relatively few articles 
on the various divisions and subdivi- 
sions of the subject. The three Ameri- 
can publications all follow much more 
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From the three-volume Britannica of 1773 


the dictionary plan. If a reader looks 
up a term in the index of Chambers’s, 
he is most likely to be referred to the 
long article Psychology. If he looks it 
up in the index of one of the American 
encyclopedias. he is much more likely 
to be referred to an article on the term 
itself. 


Is order to get a general view of the 
extent of the coverage of psychology in 
the four encyclopedias, the reviewer 
made a card file of psychological terms. 
The criterion of what 7s a psychological 
term was a broad one: whether a book 
or article on the term would be reviewed 
in Psychological Abstracts. The result 
was a collection of 404 terms. all of 
which were looked up in each of the 


four encyclopedias, and a note made as 
to how every one was handled. A term 
could be treated by an encyclopedia in 
any one of four way 


: (a) by a signed 
article, (b) by an unsigned article. (c) 
by listing the term without an article, 
but with a reference to some other 
term, (d) by not listing the term at all, 
except perhaps in the index with a ref- 
erence to some other term. 

Of these 404 terms, 102 were taken 
out of the main group, because they 
Were not really represented in the cov- 
erage of Psychology in any of the en- 
cyclopedias. Of the 102 terms thus re 
moved. 33 were not listed in 
them. Among these terms were: 
thesia, lie detector, experimental nenu- 
rosis, reaction-time, and retention, The 
other 69 terms were removed for one or 
more of the following reasons: (a) they 
Were marginal terms with no separate 
article in any of the encyclopedias: 
(b) their articles dealt exclusively with 
other meanings of the term than the 
psychological one, as: recall (in the po- 
litical sense only), adaptation (in the 
biological sense only), inhibition (a 
term in English law); or (c) no article 
on the term was psychological enough 
to justify its inclusion, as: propaganda 
reading, social insects, Space. The re. 
moval of these 102 items left a main 


group of 302 Psychological terms. 
Table 1 shows how 


any of 
kines- 


are not listed in 
em, however, are 


a » With refer. 
Sychology or some oth 
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TABLE 1 


normative disciplines. In this, as in his 
other articles, Dashiell writes with rare 
insight and illuminating clarity. His 1s 
articles in the Americana form the most 


TREATMENT OF TERMS 


Britannica | — Chambers's -l americana Collier's j ae s 

PG important contribution by a writer to 
yv o x o x 9 Y «€ the coverage of Psychology in any of 
e uf i eft E: g E : $ the four encyclopedias. except for Zang- 

Signed articles 131 3 a3 18 123 41 125 4i will's long article in Chambers's. 
Unsigned articles — | 39 13 11 á 61 20 Si Ge Collier’s main article is attributed to 
Term only 24 8 8 3 30 10 30 10 two authors. F. A. Geldard and A. Toe 
Not listed 108 36 230 76 8820 7 49 Hall-Quest, Professor of Education at 

Total 302 100 302 101 302 100 302 100 New York University. The latter 


* of the encyclopedias which follow the 
dictionary plan have à substantial num- 
ber of articles on Psychological terms, 
Chambers’s has much fewer, but its coy- 
exage depends much more than theirs 
upon the article Psychology. 


] HE term main article refers to those 
articles which appear, one in each en- 
'cyclopedia, under the title Psychology. 


* The longest, of Course, is that in Cham- 


bers’s Encyclopaedia, It Covers 38 pages 
and is by far the longest article on the 
list. It was written by Oliver Zangwill, 
who was at Oxford at the time, but who 
has since gone to Cambridge. In a clear, 
readable style the author gives a well- 
balanced account of general Psychology, 
The systematic point of view is func- 
tionalistic, “the study of the organism 
as a whole in its adaptive relations with 
the environment,” The historical and 
systematic sections of the article, though 
necessarily condensed, are excellent; and 
the discussions of recent developments 
in scientific investigation are, on the 
Whole, as up to date as those of the 
Lypical contemporary textbook, Since 
the article is responsible for a large part 
of the encyclopedia's Coverage of psy. 
chology, the author has to deal With a 
number of subtopics in considerable de- 
tail. This difficult task is effectively per- 
formed. Zangwill is well acquainted With 
American Psychology, and, in the re. 
viewer's opinion, he does it full justice. 
He is frank in his recognition of psy- 
chology's limitations, and he discusses 
them with wisdom and candor. 

The Britannica's main article is writ. 
ten by Boring, It is combined, under 
the title Psychology, with four other 
articles, each by a different author, on 


Clinical, Educational, Legal, and Physio- 
logical Psychology. The group of five 
articles just fills the pages left vacant 
in 1951, when the former article Psy- 
chology, written by Stout and revised 
by Mace. was withdrawn. A similar 
piece of patchwork Was carried out by 
the editors in connection with Boring's 
article History of Psychology. We find 
combined with it three other articles on 
Functionalism, Gestalt Psychology, and 
Social Psychology. For the purposes of 
this review these nine articles, by eight 
authors, under two titles, are treated as 
the separate entities they actually are. 

Boring's article Psychology is brief 
Compared to Zangwill's, but, since the 
Britannica follows the dictionary plan 
and there are a large number of articles 
9n special fields and topics, the main ar- 
ticle can focus on the broader aspects 
of the subject. This is what Boring has 
admirably done. His article is divided 
into three sections: Schools of Psychol- 
ogy. General Psychology, and Special 


Fields of Psychology. The reader is 
Siven a clear idea of what scientific 
Psychology is, and of what its princi- 


Pal branches and applications are. The 
treatment of Systematic psychology is 
the best to be found in any of the en- 
cyclopedias, 

The Americana’s main article is by 
Dashiell and it is five pages long. After 
a brief account of the origin and de- 
velopment of scientific psychology, the 
author goes on to a discussion of meth- 
Sls: He then takes up the chief cate- 
Bories of general psychology, and varia- 
tions in theoretical interpretation. This 
35 followed by a brief discussion of the 
fore important special fields. The ar- 
ticle closes with an interesting discus- 
sion of the relation of psychology to 


listed in Collier's as Co-editor for Edu- 
cation. The article in question is only 
two pages long. and about three-quar- 
ters of this space is devoted to an at- 
tempt to trace the history of philo- 
sophical thought about the mind from 
Plato to Herbart. As for the treatment 
of modern psychology, the quotation of 
one sentence should give a fair idea of 
its quality. "By experimentation, scien- 
tific observation and trained introspec- 
tion. and modern methods of psycho- 
logical investigation. psychologists have 
examined monism, dualism. spiritualism. 
various types of materialism. empiri- 
cism, associationism, sensationism, and 
behaviorism—all of them attesting to 
the elusiveness of the fundamental 
meaning of man as a conscious being. 
endowed with potential capacity to know 
himself." 


OLIVER L ZANGWILI 


Ss 


The reviewer concluded that the ar- 
ticle could not have been written by 
Geldard or approved by Hunter. In re- 
ply to a letter of inquiry Geldard wrote 
that, at Hunter’s request, he had writ- 
ten an article of about 8,000 words and 
had received a check for it, but that 
when the article appeared it bore no re- 
semblance to the one he wrote. Hunter 
had approved Geldard's article, as Mrs. 
Alda B. Hunter was kind enough to de- 
termine from her late husband’s files. A 
letter to Dr. Hall-Quest brought a reply 
telling of his having joined the staff of 
Collier’s Encyclopedia in 1949, as As- 
sociate Editor, and being put in charge 
of all manuscripts in psychology and re- 
lated fields. Hundreds of articles passed 
through his department, but he could 
not recall having seen Dr. Geldard's. He 
did not recognize the present article as 
having been written or worked on by 
himself. Further letters brought no re- 
ply from him. Correspondence with the 
Editor-in-Chief and with the publisher 
of Collier's Encyclopedia also brought 
no further light. The files had been 
searched in vain, and so many changes 
had occurred in personnel that nothing 
could be determined from the recollec- 
tion of staff members. So, in its article 
Psychology, which has appeared in eight 
annual printings, Collier's presents the 
double mystery of Geldard's missing ar- 
ticle and the printed article's missing 

author. 
It should not be supposed that the 


unfortunate main article is typical of 
Collier's coverage of psychology. In gen- 
eral, this is good, and in some ways ex- 
cellent, thanks to the wise judgment and 
careful planning of the Editor for Psy- 
chology. It is only in certain parts of 
Collier's coverage that Hunter's finely- 
formed plan has been mishandled. 


y next question to be considered 
is how the encyclopedia articles dealing 
with the field of psychology are dis- 
tributed among the various branches of 
the subject. Here again Psychological 
Abstracts provided a framework for the 
study. Table 2 shows how the arti- 
cles, signed and unsigned, are distributed 
among the 12 divisions of the Abstracts. 
The numbers and percentages are given 
for each encyclopedia separately, and 
the column of totals shows a composite 
of the four. The last column of the 
table is headed “P.A.” for Psychologi- 
cal Abstracts. Its figures are derived 
from the three volumes of that publi- 
cation which cover the years 1953-55. 
They give the percentage distribution of 
abstracts among the 12 divisions for 
this three-year interval. Comparison of 
the encyclopedia percentages with those 
of this last column should give a rough 
idea of how the pattern of their cover- 
age corresponds to the distribution of 
psychological activities and interests as 
these are reflected in the Abstracts. 
Table 2 shows that all of the divisions 


TABLE 2 


DISTRIBUTION OF ARTICLES 


except one are represented by articles in 
all four of the encyclopedias. The single 
exception, Personnel Psychology, is not 
covered by an article in any of the four. 
There is some discussion of this field in 
articles on other subjects, but no article 
specifically on it. Table 2 also shows 
that in the first five divisions each of 
the encyclopedias has a higher percent- 
age of items than the Abstracts. In the 
remaining seven divisions the reverse is 
the case with only a few exceptions. 
In Division 9, Behavior Deviations, the 
Americana and Collier’s both have 
slightly higher Percentages than the Ab- 
stracts, and in Division 12, Industrial 
and Other Applications, the Britannica 
slightly exceeds, and the other three 
equal, the percentage of the Abstracts. 
The first five divisions represent the 
science of psychology as a whole, and 
include the traditional topics of experi- 
mental investigation. Starting with Divi- 
sion 6, it is the special branches and the 
applications that are chiefly represented. 

This result confirmed the reviewer's 
impression that the encyclopedias tend 
to emphasize the general, experimental, 
and physiological fields more than others, 
except for that of behavior deviations. 
This field is strongly represented, chiefly 
because it overlaps with psychiatry. 
Chambers’s percentage in this field is 
low compared with that of the Ameri- 
can publications, but, with its encyclo- 
pedia plan, it has an excellent 27-page 
article on Mental Disorders. The only 


Bi Gham: Amer. | Coll. Total. | P.A 
ees — - | - - 
HE, Y R Y € | N | x % % 
l} | 
1 General 25 15 13 20 32 17 19 15 89 16 11 
2 Physiol. Psy. 15/9 6 9 166 9 2 10 | 49 9 | 
3 Recept. Procs. 35 21 16 25 33 18 16 13 | 100 18 8 
4 Resp. Procs. 11 7 5 8 10 5 6 5 32 6 3 
5 Complex Procs. 34 20 9 14 29 16 24 19 | 96 18 9 
6 Develop. Psy. | E] 2 1 2 5 3 3 2 12 2 5 
7 Social Psy. | 5 3 2 a 5 3 1 1 13 2 11 
8 Clinical Psy. | 4 2 2 3 6 3 6 5 B 3 14 
9 Behavior Devs. 27 146 T p 40 22 32 26 106 — 20 20 
10 Educ. Psy. 4 2 1 2 | 3 2 2 2 10 2 10 
11 Personnel Psy. — = 4 
12 Industr., etc. ~ 7 4 | 2 3 5 3 | 4 3 18 3 3 
Total 170 101 64 100 184 101. | 125 101 543 %9 101 
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other division among the last seven in 
which the encyclopedias equal the Ab- 
stracts is the last one of all. This is due 
sot only to their interest in industrial 
psychology, but also to a certain small 
number of articles in fields of applica- 
tion which are not much represented in 
the current literature, such as Legal Psy- 
chology. The four encyclopedias show 
patterns of coverage which are fairly 
similar to one another, in spite of the 
differences in total number of articles. 
The Britannica and the Americana es- 
pecially show a very close resemblance 
in this respect. The two which differ 
Írom each other most are Chambers’s 
and Collier's, though they both follow 
the pattern which has appeared as typi- 
cal of the four. 


Ax the articles except the main ones 
fall naturally into two groups, accord- 
ing to whether they deal with depart- 
Ments of psychology or with topics 


4 Plyeholegy, which is the fourth part of metaphyfi 
and confifls in the knowledge of the foul in generi] sea 


of the foul of man in Particular; concerning which, the 


moft profound, the moft fabtle and abürait 

have been made, that the human reafon is ee 

ducing; and concerning the fübflance of which, in fpi 

of all thefe efforts, it is yet extremely difficult ‘ta ieee 

any thing that is rational, and (till lefs any thin, th sie 

politive and well-fupported. EON 
From the 1773 Britannica’s article 


j Metaphysics 


within the various departments, The de- 
partmental articles dealing with history 
of psychology and the schools will be 
considered first, then those concerned 
with special fields, and finally those on 
applications of psychology. 

The Britannica alone has an article on 
History of Psychology. It was written 
by Boring, and it is an admirable sur- 
vey, starting with the ancient Greeks 
and coming down to the present, The 
other encyclopedias depend on their 
main articles to cover this subject, 
Zangwill and Dashiell both give brief 
but adequate accounts of the histori- 
cal background of scientific psychology, 
Collier's main article, as we have seen, 
is deficient in this respect. l 

In one way or another structuralism, 
functionalism, Gestalt psychology, and 
vehaviorism are covered in all the en- 
cyclopedias. Collier’s alone has articles 


on all four, though its main article does 
not deal with them. The Britannica has 
special articles on all of these schools 
except structuralism, and in the main 
article Boring gives an excellent ac- 
count of systematic psychology. For the 
Americana Dashiell discusses the schools 
in his main article and in a special ar- 
ticle Behaviorism. The Americana also 
has an article Functionalism, by James 
R. Angell. 

The treatment of systematic psychol- 
ogy by the encyclopedias illustrates a 
tendency they have to lag somewhat be- 
hind the march of events, even when 
the editors have a program of continu- 
ous revision. At a time when the schools 
are rapidly declining in importance, the 
encyclopedias, for the most part, con- 
tinue to reflect the outlook of an ear- 
lier day when the schools were signifi- 
cant and vital. It is only in the main 
articles of Zangwill and Boring that 
one finds the recent trend represented. 
Zangwill develops his own functional- 
istic view, broadly and effectively, to 
cover the main stream of contemporary 
Psychological thought. He holds that 
systematic divisions today are more ap- 
Parent than real. Boring is even more 
explicit about what is occurring at the 
Present time. At the close of a compre- 
hensive review of the schools he writes, 
"Operationism embraces consciousness 
and then reduces it to observable physi- 
cal data, thus bringing psychology, by 
making it physical, within the unity of 
the sciences," He goes on to remark that 
the modern dichotomy in systematic 
Psychology is that between operation- 
ism and Phenomenology. The reviewer 
has not been able to find any other 
treatment of Operationism in the en- 
cyclopedias. In his article Behaviorism 
In the Britannica Hunter refers to S. S. 
Stevens, The Operational Basis of Psy- 
chology, with its adaptation of P. W. 
Bridgman’s physical methodology, but 
he does not EO on to a discussion of 
these views, 

b Psychoanalysis is thoroughly covered 
Dy all four of the encyclopedias, and it 
is treated both as a school of psycho- 
logical thought and as a therapeutic 
method. The Britannica’s article is by 
four authors. An article by Freud, trans- 
lated by E. Jones, which first appeared 
"^ 1926, is retained as the first section 


of the present article. Then two psy- 
chiatrists, L. S. Kubie and B. D. Levin, 
discuss later developments, and the ar- 
ticle closes with a section on Freud's 
influence on art and literature by F. J. 
Hoffman, of the English Department at 
the University of Wisconsin. Chambers’s 
article is by Ernest Jones, and it is 
an excellent authoritative exposition of 
Freud's system. In the other two en- 
cyclopedias this subject is handled by 
psychologists, G. R. Pascal for Collier's 
and C. S. Hall for the Americana. The 
Americana also has articles on 7zdivid- 
ual Psychology, by K. L. Smoke, and 
Analytical Psychology, R. C. Matthews. 

The coverage of the fields of psychol- 
ogy is accomplished by various com- 
binations of main, departmental, and 
topical articles. Here, as elsewhere, 
Chambers's depends chiefly on its main 
article. It has only four departmental 
articles on fields: Psychological Tests, 
Behaviour of Animals, Behaviour Disor- 
ders, and Social Psychology. The Ameri- 
can publications have two or three times 
as many departmental articles on fields 
of psychology. 

Experimental psychology is, on the 
whole, well covered. Chambers’s main 
article gives the reader a good idea of 
the place and importance of the labora- 
tory. There are good articles on Experi- 
mental Psychology in the Britannica 
and Collier's, the former by F. C. Bart- 
lett and the latter by H. Schlosberg. 
The Americana has no article on this 
title, but it does have a valuable article 
on Psychological Apparatus and Tech- 
niques. 'The Britannica has an article on 
Psychophysics by Boring, and one on 
Experimental Aesthetics by H. S. Lang- 
feld and D. Katz. There are, of course, 
a number of articles on special topics in 
the experimental field in all the ency- 
clopedias. 

Differential psychology is also well 
handled in all the encyclopedias, and all 
of them except Collier’s have articles on 
mental tests. Only the Britannica, how- 
ever, has a special article on Physio- 
logical Psychology, and it is an excel- 
Jent one by Lashley. All the encyclo- 
pedias are well supplied with articles on 
the nervous system and the sensory and 
cc y ce arde ae 

y Dy a omists, Physiologists 
and neurologists, i 
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The internal ear and middle ear are 

| traversed by several nervous threads, 
the presence of which is, perhaps. 
useful to hearing. 


—From the 1835 Americana’s article Ear 


Child psychology is well covered by 
the three American publications, but 
neglected by Chambers’s; and Collier’s 
is the only one of the four with an ar- 
ticle by a psychologist on Adolescence. 
Animal psychology, under various titles, 
is well covered by all four. The out- 
standing contribution is the Britannica’s 
18-page article by T. C. Schneirla. 

Abnormal psychology. as we have 
seen, is covered by a larger number of 
articles than any other division, and 
each of the four encyclopedias has an 
excellent departmental article on that 
field. Social psychology is also covered 
by first-rate articles in all four. Cham- 
bers’s article by R. H. Thouless is es- 
pecially clear and comprehensive. 

The three American encyclopedias all 
have articles on Applied Psychology. 
The Britannica’s article by Poffenberger 
is the outstanding one. Chambers’s lacks 
an article under this title. and it has de- 
partmental articles on only two fields of 
application, the educational and the in- 
dustrial. 

Chambers’s article Educational Psy- 
chology is by Charlotte M. Fleming. and 
it ranks with the best of the depart- 
mental articles. It is a brilliant and 
scholarly interpretation of the influence 
of modern psychological thought on edu- 
cational theory and practice in Europe 
and North America. The Britannica’s 
article by S. L. Pressey, and the Ameri- 
cana’s by F. N. Freeman, though briefer 
and more restricted in their scope, are 
both good sound articles. 

Collier’s article on Educational Psy- 
chology is by A. L. Hall-Quest. It is by 
far the longest article on this subject in 
any of the four encyclopedias. It is also 
four times as long as Collier’s myste- 
rious unauthored main article. Hall- 
Quest undertakes to give here much 
more of the modern history of scien- 
tific psychology than is given in the 
main article itself. This article would 
seem to center the fundamental unity 
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of the science within educational psy- 
chology. The author may not, however, 
have intended this eífect, for he writes, 
*By 1910, educational psychology was 
sufficiently developed to make possible 
not only its complete withdrawal from 
philosophy but from general psychology 
as well." Still, it is difficult to determine 
from Hall-Quest's article just how much 
was left to general psychology after this 
secession had occurred. 

Industrial psychology is covered for 
the Britannica in an excellent article 
by the British psychologist May Smith. 
Chambers's has an interesting article on 
this field by A. Rodger, and Collier’s ar- 
ticle is by J. G. Jenkins. The Americana 
lacks a departmental article on this field. 
The psychology of advertising and sell- 
ing is handled chiefly by authors who 
are not psychologists. The Britannica, 
however, does devote part of its article 
Advertising to the psychology of that 
field. This section is written by Poffen- 
berger. The Americana has two outdated 
articles on advertising and selling by 
W. D. Scott. 


Of Merancnouy and MapwEss. 


Mrtancnory and madnefs may be very properly con- 
fidered as difeafes ncarly allied ; for we find they have 
both the fame origin; that is, an exceffive congeflion of 
blood in the brain: they only differ in degree, and with 
regard to the time of invafion, Melancholy may be look- 
Cd apon as the primary difeafe, of which madnefs is only 
the augmentation. 


From the 1773 Britannica's article 
Medicine 


There are articles on Clinical Psychol- 
ogy in all three of the American en- 
cyclopedias, though not in Chambers’s. 
The Britannica also has an article Psy- 
chology of Adjustment by L. F. Schaf- 
fer. The field of mental hygiene is left 
entirely for medicine to handle. 

The psychology of law and the psy- 
chology of religion are fields which 
Titchener found neglected by the Bri- 
tannica of 1911. Today the Britannica, 
alone among the four, has an article on 
Legal Psychology by H. E. Burtt. Col- 
lier's is the only one of the four which 
has an article on Psychology of Re- 
ligion, and that is not written by a psy- 
chologist. On the whole, though, the 
more important fields and applications 
which lacked coverage in the 1911 Bri- 
tannica are now fairly well handled in 
that publication and in the others, 


though not always with departmental 
articles. 


O: the 302 psychological terms on 
the main list, 251 are topical in char- 
acter. The number of articles on these 
terms varies among the four encyclo- 
pedias; Collier’s has about twice as 
many, and the Britannica and the 
Americana about three times as many. 
as Chambers’s. Less than one-tenth of 
the terms are represented by articles in 
all four of the encyclopedias, and over 
two-fifths of them appear with an aJ- 
ticle in only one. Of course many of the 
terms that lack special articles are cov- 
ered in main or departmental articles. 
The topical articles in general vary 
widely in their quality. Some differences 
also appear between encyclopedias in the 
character of their topical articles. Those 
of the Britannica tend to be somewhat 
longer and more scholarly than those of 
the other American publications. Chami- 
bers’s coverage as a whole is both full 
and scholarly, but its topical articles do 
not impress a psychologist with as much 
authority as do those of the Britannica. 
The Americana’s topical articles vary in 
quality more than those of any of the 
other encyclopedias. Some of them are 
among the best to be found, but there 
are a number with serious shortcomings. 
The percentage of unsigned articles i5 
considerably higher in the Americana 
than in any of the other three. Collier’s 
topical articles, all of which are signed. 
are shorter and less numerous than those 
of the Britannica or Americana. Their 
great virtue is their clear readable style. 
Though they may lack something of the 
authority and distinction of the Britan- 
nica and Chambers’s, they are generally 
accurate and dependable. d 
When the encyclopedia articles on psY* 
chology fall below standard it is usu- 
ally for one or both of two reasons: 
they are out of date, or they are writ- 
ten by persons who are not qualified )" 
psychology, though they may be SP€ 
cialists in other fields. The most strik- 
ing example of an outdated article us 
that on Weber’s Law in the Britannica- 
It was written by A. S. Pringle-Patt 
son, Professor of Logic and Metaphysics 
at the University of Edinburgh. In hi- 
discussion of the Britaumica's 11th edi- 


tion Titchener said of this article that 
it was “practically unchanged from the 
ninth edition,” which appeared in 1889. 
The reviewer has compared the article 
of 1957 with that of 1911, and has 
found them almost identical. This arti- 
cle, therefore, has all but completed the 
biblical lifespan of threescore years and 
ten in the pages of the Britannica. 

The Britannica also has an article on 
Fechner's Law, but it is only eight lines 
long with a reference to Weber's Law. 
There was really no need for an article 
on either of these terms, once Boring’s 


f erticle Psychophysics appeared, since 


both laws are discussed in that. At an 
earlier time there may have been, for 
Titchener wrote in 1911, “Psychophys- 
ics . . . now heads an article; but the 


sively assumed by an 
object in completing a 
given movement, be pre- 
sented to the eye so 
quickly that the visual 
impression of each pic- 
ture shall continue until 
the incidence of the 
one next following, the 
object will remain’ con. 
stantly in view, and its 
various parts will appear 
to execute the move. 
. Bent delineated by the 
pictures, The mechanical means for etfectiny this 

result will be understood from fig. 1, which Tepre- 
4 senta the zoetrope in its most popular, but by no 


ee 
From the 1874 Chambers's article 
Zoetrope, or Wheel of Life 


article has only 20 lines (about half as 
many as are assigned to Tea-caddy) ^ 
What a reversal has occurred here! The 
present article Psychophysics occupies 
Seven times the space of the earlier one, 
and Tea-caddy has been reduced to fif- 
t2en lines, 

The Americana of 1957 also suffers 
from the tendency to continue outdated 
articles, and more severely than the Bri- 
tannica. One of its contributors is the 
late Dr. Smith Ely Jelliffe, a medical 
man who collaborated with Dr. William 
A. White on a textbook of neurology 
and psychiatry which was well known in 
the early decades of this century. Some 
11 of Dr. Jelliffe's articles still appear 
in the Americana, They cover quite a 
range of topics, as mention of a few of 


the titles will show: Dreams, Biological 
Aspects of Consciousness, Memory and 
its Disorders, Muscles, Spinal Cord, De- 
fects of Speech. These articles, adequate 
perhaps in their day. should have been 
replaced long ago. The Americana still 
has a short unsigned article on. Uncon- 
scious Cerebration. The anonymous au- 
thor says that it is a term which was 
formerly in general use in “mental 
physiology." There is also a curious 


term-only item which reads as fol- 
lows: "INTELLIGENCE IN ANI- 


MALS. See ANIMAL, MIND IN THE 
Brute.” When one turns to the article 
ANIMAL, one finds, with mixed feel- 
ings, neither THE BRUTE nor its MIND. 

Other outdated or otherwise inade- 
quate articles could be cited in the 
Americana and the Britannica, but it is 
probably unnecessary to multiply exam- 
ples. Chambers’s 1950 edition was so 
drastically revised that it has compara- 
tively few outdated articles, and not 
many that suffer from other shortcom- 
ings. Collier’s, which appeared in 1950 
as a new publication, is happily free 
from outdated articles, though it has 
some that are unsatisfactory for other 
reasons. 

Some of the articles whose absence 
from the 1911 Britannica Titchener de- 
plored are still not to be found there, 
and the other encyclopedias show simi- 
lar lacks. One of the most surprising of 
these occurs in the matter of hunger 
and thirst. No article on either of these 
terms appears in any of the encyclo- 
pedias, except for a seven-line, un- 
signed article Thirst in the Americana. 
This article js entirely inadequate from 
the standpoint of psychology and physi- 
ology. Play is also neglected, except for 
one article and a section of another on 
Play in Animals, and an article in the 
Americana on Play and Play Therapy, 
in which therapy totally eclipses play. 
Other terms which either have no ar- 
ticle at all, or no psychological arti- 
Cle, are: Concept, Laughter, Meaning, 
Morale, Propaganda, Reaction Time, 
Speech, Only Collier’s has psychologi- 
cal articles on Complex, Rhythm, Sleep, 
and Space Perception. The Britannica 
alone has articles on Transfer of Train- 
mg and Facilitation. Inhibition is not 
Covered in any of the four encyclopedias 
except as a legal term. Here again a 
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number of other examples might be 
cited, but these should be enough to 
show that some of Titchener's criticisms 
of the 1911 Britannica are still relevant 
to all four of the encyclopedias under 
consideration. 


Tew 1 shows a total of 432 signed 
articles in the four encyclopedias. These 
were written by 266 different authors. 
184 of them American, and 82 of other 
nationalities. mainly British. Dividing 
the number of articles by the number 
of authors, we get a ratio of 1.6 articles 
per author. This ratio varies among the 
four encyclopedias. The Britannica’s is 
1.1, Chambers’s is 1.2, the Americana’s 
2.4, and Collier’s 2.1. The fact that the 
Britannica has a larger number of signed 
articles than any of the other three 
makes its low ratio even more signifi- 
cant. Some writers for the Britannica 
write more than one article, but these 
cases are just about offset by others in 
which two or more authors collaborate 
on one article. Very few authors write 
for more than one encyclopedia. No one 
has written for as many as three, and 
only 11 of the 266 have written for two, 

Of the 266 authors, 200, or three- 
quarters, are listed as members or for- 


mer members of faculties of universi- 


ties. colleges, or professional Schools, In 


addition, some of the other authors 
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have held lectureships at universities 
here or abroad. The faculties of 77 in- 
stitutions of higher learning are repre- 
sented among these 266 authors. 

Of the 184 American authors, 93, or 
just over half, are or have been mem- 
bers of the American Psychological As- 
sociation, 88 of them fellows and five 
associates. Fourteen of them have served 
as President of the APA, and one is, at 
this writing, President-elect. Of the 91 
other American authors, just about half 
are in one or another of the medical sci- 
ences, especially psychiatry, neurology, 
and anatomy. The remaining quarter of 
these authors are distributed through a 
variety of fields, with the largest groups 
in zoology and philosophy. 

The most striking difference between 
the group of American authors and that 
of the non-American ones is the smaller 
proportion of psychologists in the non- 
American group. Instead of being a good 
half, psychologists constitute somewhat 
less than a fifth of the non-American 
group. Here again the encyclopedia plan 
of the British publication should be kept 
in mind. A considerable part of Cham- 
bers’s coverage of psychology has been 
written by a psychologist in the main 
article. The largest professional class 
among the non-American authors is that 
of the medical men, who make up about 
two-fifths of the entire group, with psy- 
chiatry and physiology predominating. 
The remaining non-American authors, a 

little more than two-fifths of the entire 
group, are scattered among 11 differ- 
ent fields, with philosophy and zoology 
claiming the largest numbers. 

The writers of the signed articles are 
usually experts in their respective fields, 
and sometimes outstanding ones. Among 
them are four Nobel Prize Laureates. 
Three of these are British, all of them 
in the field of nervous physiology. C. S. 
Sherrington writes for the Britannica, 
H. H. Dale for Chambers’s, and D. A. 
Adrian for both. E. C. Kendall, an 
American winner of the Nobel Prize, 
writes the Britannica’s article on Adre- 
nal Glands. The Britannica unquestion- 
ably has the largest number of distin- 
guished authorities among its writers on 
psychology. A number of them seem to 
be obvious first choices to write on the 
subjects they handle. Chambers’s also 
has a distinguished group of writers, 
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The athletic temperament possesses, in some degree, the qualities of the sanguincous | 
but it is distinguished by superior strength and size of body. indicatin ii sangtünedus; 

muscular force over the sensitive. The athletic man bis less persos endi iai | 
less activity of spirit, little elevation of purpose or fixedness of ds ; dS i mund. g 
natured, but if excited, ferocious. 8$ of character; he is good 


—From"the 1835 Americana's article Temperaments 


though the number of psychologists 
among them is small. Their outstand- 
ing ability is clearly shown in the ar- 
ticles they write and is further borne 
out by their positions, memberships, de- 
grees, and other honors. With certain 
exceptions, two of which have been dis- 
cussed above, Collier’s articles are by 
authors who are well equipped to handle 
the subjects with which they deal. These 
authors tend to be younger than those 
of the Britannica, and not as near their 
full stature as authorities. Their articles 
are generally brief and well written. 
Those of H. Schlosberg are among the 
best to be found in any of the en- 
cyclopedias in their clarity, accuracy, 
and finish. The Americana’s coverage is 
rather uneven in quality and lacking in 
integration. Dashiell’s articles have al- 
ready been commented on, and it would 
be hard to overestimate their value. 
There are a few other psychologists who 
make outstanding contributions, but too 
often the Americana’s articles are out 
of date or undistinguished. 


Ls his article on the Britannica's 11th 
edition, Titchener wrote, “The biographi- 
cal articles seem to be much better done 
than the general run of the departmental 
and topical articles that we have been 
discussing." Today the reverse is the 
case, not only in the Britannica, but 
also in the three other encyclopedias 
under consideration. For the most part 
the biographies are very brief and are 
apt to include only the bare facts of 
birth, education, positions held, and 
death if no longer living. Sometimes the 
titles of a few publications are also 
given. Except in Collier's, the percent- 
age of unsigned biographies is from five 
to twelve times as great as the percent- 
age of unsigned articles. In Collier's all 
the biographies are signed, but most of 
them are by authors outside of the field 
of psychology. who are described as 
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free-lance writers. What one chiefly 
misses in most of the biographies is an 
attempt on the part of the writer to 
give an account of the subjects special 
work and what it was that made him 
Important enough to have a biography. 
In all of the encyclopedias there are 
some biographies, written by psycholo- 
gists or writers in relateq fields 
are generally free from the limitations 
just described. The Britannica has six 
by W. B. Pillsbury, Collier's has 21 By 
F. A. Kingsbury, and Chambers’s has 
14 by F. C. Bartlett, These writers cán 
generally be counted on to give 
count of their subject's work as 
chologist. Bartlett, however, does mi 
the mark badly in his brief biography or 
William James, failing to Pris sales 
great influence of James's thought in 
the development of modern psychology 
By far the best biography of James is 
that in the Britannica by his puil 
Horace Kallen. This finely-written con- 
tribution does full justice to James both 
as a psychologist and as a philoso heis, 
The Britannica has some other à a 
lent biographies written by authors pn 
have been closely associated with nue 
about whom they Write. Boring writ 
on Titchener, Langfeld on Stumpf Er. 
nest Jones on Freud, H. L Magis " 
on Alfred Adler, and R I. The vos 
on E. L. Thorndike, | ^ "ike 
In general, however, i i 
are disappointing, and tg ie 


some surprising omissi 

lier’s first mu ^ bin aad 
raphies of Wundt, Ebbin, 
Stumpf, and Ribot. In a 
a brief biography of Wun 
but none as yet o 
Chambers's | 


which 


an ac- 
a psy- 


encyclopedias, however, include biog- 
raphies of Emil Coué, and the Ameri- 
cana devotes a half-page to the life of 
the Italian medium, Eusapia Palladino, 
Why has this reversal occurred since 
Titchener wrote? It is not difficult to 
understand why the articles should have 
improved, but why should the biog- 
raphies have deteriorated jn compari- 
son? The answer Probably lies in the 
growth and other changes which have 
taken place in Psychology. In 1911 the 
first. psychological laboratory was only 
32 years old. Since then psychology has 
grown enormously and the number of 
psychologists has increased manyvfold. In 
the days of the pioneers the individual 
was of high importance. As the science 
grew in bulk and complexity, the indi- 
vidual came to Count for less, except at 
the top. It is more difficult now to de- 
termine just where that top is, and who 
is unquestionably there, than it was in 
the earlier time. There have also been 
veappraisals of the achievements of the 
"D earlier leaders in the light of later de- 
'  velopments, One has only to think of 
the change in relative stature of Wundt 
and James as Psychologists to realize 
this. Such considerations may make it 
Possible to understand Why the ency- 
clopedias put less emphasis upon biog- 
raphies today, and why they 
siderably from each other i 
chologists they 
treatment, 


Wane may be said, in conclusion 


about the adequacy with which the four 
encyclopedias perform the task of in- 
forming the public about Psychology? Tt 
should be evident from what has been 
said that they do this by different meth- 
ods and with different emphases. The 
Evitannica, with its comprehensive and 
authoritative articles, would be the most 
interesting of the four to a psychologist. 
and the most helpful to a well-educated 
layman interested in behavioral Science, 
Collier's, with its clear and simple han- 
dling of the subject, would be more 
helpful to the average reader, or to a 
beginner in psychology. In this respect 
the Americana would be closer in kind 
to Collier's than to the Britannica, 
Chambers’s has something of the au- 
thority that characterizes the Britannica, 


differ con. 
n the psy- 
select for biographical 


and would also tend to appeal to the 
scholar. The encyclopedia plan has a 
very real advantage. Whether a reader 
is looking for information on general 
Psychology or on one of its many top- 
ics, he usually finds it in the main ar- 
ticle. Here each part is considered in its 
relation to other parts and to the whole. 
This, of course, is a great advantage as 
far as the important. factor of meaning 
is concerned; it gives to Chambers’s 
Coverage a certain depth, which is of 
real value to a patient, thoughtful reader, 

Chambers’s is the best edited of the 
four encyclopedias. There is a fine econ- 
omy about its arrangement which con- 
trasts with the sometimes extravagant 
duplication and overlapping that one 
finds in the Britannica and the Ameri- 
cana. One cannot escape the impression 
that Chambers's follows the advice of 
its expert, the Editor for Psychology, 
more closely than do any of the Ameri- 
can publications. Collier's, starting from 
scratch, had a rare opportunity, and it 
could hardly have found a better person 
to guide its coverage of psychology than 
the late W, S. Hunter. We have seen 
Something of the unfortunate conse- 
quences that have followed when his 
Tecommendations were not carried out. 
Even so, Collier's coverage of psychol- 
ogy is better structured than that of 
either of the other two American en- 
cyclopedias. The chief limitation of the 
Program of continuous revision is that 
1t is not possible to wipe the slate clean 
and Start anew. After twenty years of 
this plan in action, the Americana and 
the Britannica still have a number of 
outdated articles. Moreover. no funda- 
mental revision of a whole subject seems 
to be Possible when it is a case of fitting 
each new article into the framework of 
the old encyclopedia. The program has 
its real Advantages, but it is not an un- 
mixed blessing. 

In spite of their limitations and their 
defects, the four encyclopedias do a 
fairly 800d piece of work in giving the 
reading public knowledge about psychol- 
°8Y. For this their readers have mainly 
to thank the Conscientious scholars who 
ave written many of the articles so 
well. Indeeq these writers sometimes go 
beyond the encyclopedias’ requirement 
to Blve knowledge about their subject, 
ElVing in addition knowledge of it. 


O 


Electronics 
Oversim plified 


Clinton C. Brown and Rayford T. 
Saucer 


Electronic Instrumentation for the 
Behavioral Sciences. Springfield, 
Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 1958. Pp. 
xiv + 160. $5.50. 


Reviewed by AtBERT F. Ax 


who is Director for Psychophysiology in 
the Lafayette Clinic in Detroit. Since 
his Harvard doctorate in clinical psy- 
chology nine years ago, he has worked 
in the Psychophysiology of emotion and 
of various psychiatric conditions at the 
University of Washington, at the Rock- 
land State Hospital, and now at Lafay- 
ette Clinic. His major research has been 
on the physiological differentiation of 
fear from anger, 


ees in the biological sci- 

ences do indeed need to know how 
to construct and operate electronic in- 
struments. The authors, working in psy- 
chophysiological research for the Veter- 
ans Administration, are thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the technical problems of 
instrumentation. In this little book they 
have presented basic electronic informa- 
tion which is relevant to the instrumen- 
tation of bioresearch. After a brief justi- 
fication of instrumentation in research, 
two chapters provide an introduction to 
electronics and vacuum tubes and suc- 
ceed as well as possible in the Space 
allotted. 

The chapter on power supplies is ade- 
quate. The discussion of amplifiers cor- 
rectly stresses the need for direct cou- 
pling for the slow changing bioelectri- 
cal variables and points out the drift 
problem, but it fails to mention one of 
the most successful and Popular solu- 
tions known as ‘chopper stabilization.’ 
Oscillators, timing circuits, and stimulus 
generators are fairly wel] covered, 

The authors state: “The input trans- 
ducer is Probably the single most im. 
portant portion 9f the research instru- 
ment. Its design requires the utmost of 
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engineering skill and ingenuity. It is a 
kind of gateway for behavioral infor- 
mation and only the information pass- 
ing this gateway will ever be available 
as data.” This is a fine statement; yet 
only ten pages are devoted to this most 
important topic. The discussion of the 
plethysmograph does not include the 
commonly used methods of air displace- 
ment, impedance, or direct pressure 
sensing. The description of transducers 
for the measurement of respiration omits 
the wire and the liquid strain gauges. 
the linear resistor, and the miniature 
differential transformer—all more accu- 
rate than the idiosyncratic method of 
carbon granules to which a full page is 
devoted. The palmar sweating electrode 
is not even mentioned, although there 
is serious difficulty in avoiding polariza- 
tion drift. The complete lack of stand- 
ardization of the GSR transducer, after 
nearly a century of its use, has resulted 
in a lack of comparability of the hun- 
dreds of published studies employing the 
GSR. At least, the novice should have 
been warned. 

Recorders are briefly mentioned, but 
the modern light-beam oscillograph avail- 
able in multiple channels from DC to 
above 5000 cps is omitted. 

Transistor Theory and. Application is 
a useful chapter, but its brevity should 
have been supplemented by more refer- 
ences. 

This slim volume is a boy sent to do 
several men's jobs. A book twice this 
size is needed on transducers alone. 
A comprehensive handbook and a text 
ior biological instrumentation are also 
needed. This book inevitably fails to 
provide "features of both a text and a 
handbook," but it is of value to the 
novice. Possibly this monograph's chief 
contribution will be to help define the 
field of modern biological electronic in- 
strumentation for which specialists even- 
tually will be trained. 

(George Zacharopoulos, electronic sys- 
tems specialist, served as consultant for 
the reviewer.) 


The best argument is that which seems 
merely an explanation. 


—Date CARNEGIE 
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To See Oursels as Others 
See Us 


Neal Gross, Ward S. Mason, and Alexander W. McEachern 


Explorations in Role Analysis: Studies of the School Superintendency 
Role. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1958. Pp. xiv + 379, $8.75 


Reviewed by Davi W. Lewir 


Dr. Lewit is a member of the Depart- 
ment of Psychology at the University 
of Massachusetts in Amherst, Mass. He 
has been interested in social perception 
and role-playing for some years now— 
how people perceive the two triangles 
fighting for the circle in the Heider-Sim- 
mel film, how Boy Scouts perceive and 
judge the interests and beliefs of other 
Scouts, how competition works in a 
conference group of three men. He has 
been exposed to Cantril at Princeton, 
Hilgard at Stanford, and some of Kurt 
Lewin’s disciples at Minnesota. 


sycHoLocists who set out to read 

Explorations in Role Analysis are 
likely to expect a psychological treat- 
ment of diverse role relationships analo- 
gous to the treatment of personality in 
Henry Murray’s Explorations in Per- 
sonality. They will find instead some- 
thing more limited—a report of find- 
ings from a systematic survey of role 
perceptions among public-school super- 
intendents and school-board members. 
Since the hypotheses and findings are 
not unusual, the chief value of the book 
is its methodological orderliness and its 
thoroughness of exploitation of inter- 
view data in an area deserving of con- 
tinued exploration. 

The authors are concerned mainly 
with the concepts of role consensus and 
role conflict and their correlates. Role 
consensus is agreement concerning role 
definition. It was measured by the con- 
sistency among respondents of what 
they expect of a person in a given po- 
sition, viz., the school superintendent’s 
position or the school-board member's 
position. The respondents were incum- 
bents of these positions. 'Their expecta- 


tions were recorded as degrees of "E. 
ment or disagreement with lists of hy- 
pothetical obligations of superintendents 
or boards. The items appearing on these 
lists were constructed after lengthy pre- 
liminary interviews with persons simi- 
lar to the respondents. 

Role consensus is noted at two levels 
—the macroscopic or sociological level 
at which sample variance is used as thy 
measure, and the microscopic or psycho- 
logical level at which variance among 
face-to-face group members is ed d 
the measure. Intraposition consensus b 
within the sample (or within local- 
board) variance; interposition cA 
is between samples (or betw 4 
intendent and the me 
board) variance, 

The authors give a numb 
potheses derived from st. 
tions consistent with the 
cott Parsons, S, 
Homans, and ot 
ous forms of r 
determinants, 


een super- 
an of his local- 


er of hy- 
ated assump- 
ideas of Tal. 
amuel Stouffer, George 
hers, relating these vari- 
ole consensus to selected 


For exam 

ple, the 

that consensus on the roles at TE 
[6] 


superintendent and school board: 
correlated with a measure of ih ten 
tion interaction among uid: em 
a i -boar 
am eon that it was not coni. 
ith duration. of interaction of 


Ti ; msc School 

: explain this discrepancy the Les 
authors 

notion that Professional] Ris ia 


consensus as attitudes and personal 
characteristics of respondents were cor- 
relationally explored. with similar re- 
sults. 


By way of more correlations, the au- 
thors point to “consequences” of role 
consensus, like job satisfaction and re- 
spect for persons in the related Position. 
Of course the inference that these fac- 
tors are actual consequences of con- 
sensus concerning mutual roles cannot 
be made from correlational evidence 
alone. Unfortunately no sufficiently de- 
tailed historical data are Presented to 
establish cause-and-effect relations. 
Perhaps the most interesting part of 
this book is a theory of the resolution 
of role conflict Presented in the con- 
cluding chapters, By role conflict the 
authors do not mean antagonism be- 
tween persons playing the same roles. 
Their term conflict is instead similar to 


Leon Festinger's dissonance—it refers 


to the knowledge which à person has 
that persons or Broups with whom he 
interacts have incompatible expectations 
regarding his role behavior. By resolu- 
tion the authors refer to any 
responses to community group pres- 
sures, i.e., yielding to Pressure, sticking 
to professional standards, making com- 
promises, or avoiding the responsibility 
of making relevant decisions. The prob- 
ible response, according to the theory, 
is a function of (a) the perceived le- 
gitimacy of each expectation, (b) the 
perceived reward or punishment value 
of carrying out each expectation, and 
(c) the morality or practicality of the 
person, as measured by the extent to 
which he answers questions about role 
obligation as “absolutely must (or must 
not),” “preferably should (or should 
pot),” or “may or may not.” Measures 
of responses and predictor variables 
were obtained by coding interview or 
questionnaire responses, The chance 
probability of each of the four re- 
sponse-to-conflict alternatives was taken 
from the actual frequency of their oc- 
currence in the total sample of super- 
intendents, and the theory was found 
to account much better than chance for 
the variation in these responses. This 
conclusion would be more impressive if 
more than four response alternatives 


of four 


had been predicted by the three pre- 
dictors. 

Gross, Mason, and McEachern are 
to be praised for their explicitness in 
stating hypotheses, their rigor in gather- 
ing data, their thoroughness in present- 
ing results, and their orderliness in dis- 
cussing inconsistencies between data and 
hypotheses. Nevertheless their book is 
disappointing in several respects. 

First, the precision of measurement 
of “role consensus" is not matched by 
the importance of consequences they 
predict. These consequences do not go 
beyond verbal expressions of satisfac- 
tion or subjective evaluation of role 
performance. Furthermore the general- 
ity of the relevant hypotheses is doubt- 
ful. Consider for example the hypothe- 
sis: “The more consensus there is within 
a group of incumbents of the same po- 
sition, the more highly will the group's 
performance be rated by the incumbent 
of a position counter to that of the 
group members.” This hypothesis was 
supported by a correlation coefficient 
of 0.33 between superintendents’ profi- 
ciency ratings of their boards and con- 
sensus among board members concern- 
ing their obligations and the obligations 
of the superintendent. One wonders 
Whether this hypothesis would hold for 
teachers' ratings of students, authors’ 
ratings of critics, engineers! ratings of 
sales managers, etc. The reader is left 
to speculate for himself about power, 
varieties of interpersonal contact. and 
reference-group relationships as condi- 
tions qualifying the hypothesis. Fur- 
thermore the size of this correlation co- 
efficient is not impressive, and few of 
the other Coefficients turned up by the 
authors are larger. 

Second, no observations of the actual 
role performance of superintendents or 
board members were reported, Granted 
that a Study may be based upon survey 
findings, the reader might still expect 
that Observations of behavior would be 
made to validate the interview instru- 
ments that elicit reports of role behav- 
lor. Beyond this, of course, is the ob- 
Servation of behavior in the field or 
laboratory in an effort to determine 
mechanisms responsible for postulated 
relationships involving role consensus. 

Third, the authors reveal a sort of 
ethnocentrism with respect to interre- 


lated positions in the social System, fa- 
voring the judgments of the superin- 
tendents over those of the school-board 
members. Only the responses of super- 
intendents were used in assessing the 
motivations of school-board members in 
seeking election, a “determinant” of 
interposition consensus to which the 
authors devote considerable discussion. 
Only the superintendents’ morality or 
practicality and not that of the board 
members was posed as a consensus 
determinant. Superintendents’ responses 
and not those of board members were 
used as conformity standards for the 
latter, and the satisfactions of the 
board members were neglected relative 
to those of the superintendents. In 
checking the theory of resolution of 
role conflict, only the perceptions of 
the superintendents were used. 


j m the authors considered a rather 
limited set of mechanisms for the reso- 
lution of role conflict. In addition to 
the four mechanisms with which they 
deal—yielding to pressure groups, tak- 
ing professional action, compromising, 
and withdrawing—they might also have 
considered more interesting mechanisms, 
such as manipulation of the pressure 
groups, redefinition of roles, and quanti- 
tative or qualitative changes in personal 
motives or objectives. Such mechanisms 
would relate more closely to extant 
theories of conflict resolution. The au- 
thors’ conceptualization of “role con- 
flict” is also rather severely limited by 
being strictly phenomenological even 
when objective measures of cross pres- 
sures upon a superintendent would not 
be so difficult to obtain. 

Yet despite these limitations, the 
book spells out in detail a thorough- 
going concept-conscious and method- 
conscious approach to Survey research, 
The authors have taken a very evasive 
bull by the horns and backed it 


into 
the analytical arena, 


The real Purpose of books is to trap the 
mind into doing its own thinking, 


— CHRISTOPHER Morey 
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The Ego as a 


Going Concern 


John Money 


The Psychologic Study of Man. 
Springfield, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 
1957. Pp. xi + 216. $4.75. 


Reviewed by IvAN NoRMAN MENSH 


who is now Professor of Medical Psy- 
chology im the School of Medicine at 
the University of California at Los An- 
geles and Head of its Division of Medi- 
cal Psychology. Recently he has been 
consultant to the St. Louis County 
Health. Department, and before that he 
has been since World War II involved 
with research and administration in 
medical psychology for the government 
and in professional committees. 


cores of texts have been written in 

the various fields of psychology be- 
cause their authors have felt that it was 
high time to raise the level of commu- 
nication of content. This motivation fre- 
quently has had as a corollary the in- 
troduction of new terminology because 
of the authors’ dissatisfactions with cur- 
rent or recent professional and scientific 
language. On occasion, the new termi- 
nology does not constitute neologisms; 
rather it presents new usage or adapta- 
tion of already-existing language in a 
context different from prior custom. 
Surprisingly, or not, dependent upon 
the reader’s mood and attitude, the au- 
thor's point is then made once the 
reader accomplishes his translation of 
the authors language into language 
more familiar and more comfortable to 
himself. 

The layman and beginning student 
will indeed be able to say "ah, yes" as 
Money describes various adjustive be- 
haviors. Readers with more extensive 
background may question the necessity 
of sign decipherment and wonder why 
more conventional verbal symbols and 
signals would not be equally satisfac- 
tory. For both beginner and the experi- 
enced, there seems some question about 
the communication value of 
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"human 


sign-clusters . . . neither physiosomatic 
contingencies nor canon codes . . . may 
be called rebus codes." 

Another intrusion occurs because the 
studies of Money in collaboration with 
the Hampsons at The Johns Hopkins 
Hospital are so insistent that the psy- 
chology of hermaphroditism, not a com- 
mon condition, becomes the primary ve- 
hicle of this discussion. The special con- 
ditions of this disorder suggest that 
some other disease, one of greater fre- 
quency at least, might have been a 
more appropriate context for elaborating 
the author's concepts. Though Money 
uses other psychiatric diseases as ex- 
amples, hermaphroditism creeps into his 
text in an amazing number of ways. 

Money's doctoral thesis on Hermaph- 
roditism: An Inquiry into the Nature 
of a Human Paradox (Harvard, 1952), 
Lawson Wilkins’ interest in pediatric 
endocrinology, John C. Whitehorn's psy- 
chiatric training and orientation, and 
a Josiah Macy, Jr., Foundation grant 
which integrated these several direc- 
tions, constitute the background for the 
text. Also, Money's initial appointment 
as Instructor in Psychiatry (1951-55) 
and his current appointment (1955- ) 
as Assistant Professor of Medical Psy- 
chology in the Departments of Psy- 
chiatry and Pediatrics at Johns Hop- 
kins, and his crossing departmental lines 
to study case material from the pedi- 
atric endocrine clinic of The Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital, point to the increasing 
influence of psychology and the other 
behavioral sciences in the field of medi- 
cine. 


"Ls introduction of the behavioral 
sciences into psychiatric education and 
practice, especially the greater empha- 
sis upon and understanding of sociocul- 
tural factors as they are related to men- 
tal health and illness, is reflected in 
Money's discussion of human behavior. 
Cappon's recent report and Money's 
study of hermaphroditism, in collabora- 
tion with the Hampsons, both stress the 
psychosocial variables in diagnosis and 
treatment of hermaphroditism, although 
their conclusions do not agree. The fre- 
quent mention of physiological function 
and of learning phenomena introduces 
two more areas in what is reported by 


the author as a “Linnean approach,” 
descriptive but not “speculatively ex- 
plaining behavior on the basis of con- 
jectured causes." The attempt to inte- 
grate psychological, social, and physio-* 
logical variables in the study of human 
behavior has long bedeviled writers. 
Money's integration again does not seem 
quite to come off, for no smooth tran- 
sition appears as the text moves from 
one class of variables to the next, as it 
does in the description of epilepsy, its 
aura, its physiological substrate, and 
the behavioral response of the patient. 


| — the major contribution of 
Money's “psychologic study of man" is 
his ability to select experiences common 
to the general population and to relate 
these to his interpretations of their sig- 
nificance. Thus he uses dreams, gam- 
bling. depression, fatigue, and imagery. 
among other common experiences, He 
presents ecologic studies of critical pe-' 
riods of development, and they, e 
provide data of increasing interest in 
psychiatric training. A recognition of 
the importance of life-history experi- 
ences, not only those of early child- 
hood, and the awareness of the multi- 
plicity of variables in the formulation 
and analysis of human behavior intro- 
duce other data which have had a long 
and honorable history and are now 
again predominant in current psychiatric! 
and psychologic research. Finally, it 
must be said, Money's cross-cultural 
references to behavioral phenomena af- 
ford still more material significant to 
the understanding of human behavior. 
Depending upon his theoretical orienta- 
tion, the reader may see these contribu- 
tions as outgrowths of psychoanalytic 
theory, arguing that Freud and his fol- 
lowers had reported all of these con: 
cepts over the past decades, or as re- 
cent evidences of the impact of the 
behavioral sciences upon psychiatric 
thinking and practice, especially in this 
specialty-area of medicine, i 


n 


A book may be as great a t 


battle. hing as a 


—BENJAMIN DISRAELI 


ENCYCLOPEDIC PSYCHOLOGY 


poem They form an im- 

portant avenue to general educa- 
tion, in many instances letting the ex- 
pert talk directly about his subject to 
an interested public. It is quite often 
that the busy investigator finds the time 
and stimulus to undertake this assign- 
ment in teaching, flattered perhaps at 
being asked, willing enough presently to 
accept the proffered check, and yet at 
the end frequently frustrated for lack 
of feedback. Scholars do not really write 


, Just for money, welcome as it is when 


it comes. They want prestige and recog- 
nition, The scientist who slaved over 
the preparation of a long important ar- 
ticle for an encyclopedia, who made the 
deadline and got then what he thought 
was a biggish check, became more and 
more indignant as the years went by 
and his article remained unpublished, 
He had not written solely for the pay; 
he wanted prestige and recognition too. 
(And he got them eventually, when the 
article was published six years later, a 
little tarnished by time, but still his 
very own creation.) Whoever wrote a 
fan letter to the author of an encyclo- 
pedia article? And how can you write a 
fan letter to the author of an unsigned 
article? If we could get more feedback 
from encyclopedia readers, we might get 
more good articles and even some better 


; ones, 


In this issue John T. Metcalf has 
achieved a review of the treatment of 
psychology in four dominant English- 
language encyclopedias. Titchener made 
this assessment in 1912 for the 1911 
Britannica, but CP knows of no other 
good review of a subject in an encyclo- 
pedia. So CP asked Metcalf to do the 
job, a job that ‘never’ gets done, and 
Metcalf spent two years (between meals 
only) doing it. Now CP thinks it has 
a Scoop. But more than that, CP and 


Metcalf are now really able to give the 
encyclopedia authors their earned feed- 
back, the recognition of important work 
well done that is the primary goal of al- 
most every academic idealist. We need 
to have more such reviewing if this spe- 
cial sector in the great web of scholarly 
communication is to be strong and ef- 
fective. 


No HOBGOBLIN rog CP 


P ass wonder about CP’s philoso- 
phy, wonder whether its policies are 
consistent with one another. And of 
course they are not. CP is not going 
to let any hobgoblin play hob with its 
ideas, which, like the pictures in a mu- 
seum, adorn the corridors of its mind, 
each beautiful in itself but insensible of 
its neighbor's charm. In generalest gen- 
eral CP cultivates a biased neutralism. 
In this respect it is like the university 
that seeks in its appointments men with 
different and opposing ideas, so different 
that in the clash of theses with antith- 
eses the student, forming his own syn- 
theses, may take his first step toward 
becoming a scholar. That sounds neu- 
tralist, does it not? And yet the policy 
is biased. Let the professors be differ- 
ent and complement one another, says 
the policy. So you appoint a bright pro- 
fessor. Do you then seek his antithesis 
for the next appointment? And what do 
you do about honesty? Is it too dull 
to have all of your professors honest? 
Prejudices like these, the ones you do 
not know you have until they are chal- 
lenged, make hopeful this kind of en- 
deavor to become civilized. 

Mostly CP is more friendly to the 
majority than to the minority. Major- 
lty of whom? Well, its readers. Really, 
they must come first, CP is their serv- 
ant—most of the time—when there is 
no chance or occasion for CP to be 
their leader, Certainly CP feels less re- 


sponsibility for its reviewers and for its 

book authors than for its readers. So 

CP does its best to find a good reviewer 

and lets him go to it, with the admoni- 

tion to avoid the ad hominem and stick 

to the ad verbum, if possible. It is not 

always possible, not with words being 

uttered by people as they usually are. 

Try as you will, the reviewers turn 

out to be human beings, idiosyncrats 

(idiots really; too bad that word got 

spoiled, for the antithesis to nomothesis 
ought to be idiocy). Anyhow the re- 
viewers inevitably turn up biased—pro- 
tagonists, antagonists, or just plain 
strugglers (agonists) for truth and fair 
play. CP eggs the reviewer on, and then, 
with the review published, it runs into 
a guy who says, “This review is ter- 
rible." "That's wonderful,” thinks CP, 
"now we have a chance for the sort of 
intellectual conflict that wakes the mind 
from slumber's sweet acquiescence." CP 
is quite capable of egging on two an- 
tagonists, advising each how he may an- 
nihilate the other. All CP insists upon 
is that they be bright, well informed, 
sincere, and honest. This is the crucible 
conception of CP. Gold comes from fire, 
but you need the right ingredients to 
start with. 

(And do not say, please, that CP is 
being redundant to list both sincerity 
and honesty among its basic virtues, CP 
used to know a spirit control whose mis- 
sion it was to convince those who had 
not yet passed beyond of the existence 
of the spirit world. He was sincere, but 
he was not honest. He would cheat that 
truth might prevail, prestidigitating his 
séance circle into belief by devices no 
more spiritual than Houdini's. It was 
like the faked lecture demonstration. If 
you know the truth and your mission is 
to educate the class, put your little fin- 
ger on the thread to make the muscle 
twitch when nature fails you.) 

Sometimes CP does not surrender to 
the majority of its readers. An instance 
is its attitude toward parapsychology. 
That poor overwrought topic! It’s been 
batted around by antagonists an 
tagonists until the facts 
turbulence. CP is deter 
the less fantastic books 
ogy, the ones that prese 
the pattern accepted b 
provided it c 


d pro- 
are lost in the 
mined to review 
in Parapsychol- 
nt their facts in 
Y science today 
an find a reviewer who 
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respects sincerity and honesty on both 
sides of the issues and will guide the 
readers’ vision to see just what is to- 
ward. CP has had a little success in 
this regard and will keep on trying. It 
realizes it is not being very brave. for 
it perceives the course of the changing 
Zeitgeist. Parapsychological bitterness is 
diminishing all around, and CP knows 
itself to be just the Zeitgeist’s agent. It 
is a little late now. William James had 
courage. but where was CP then? 

—E. G. B. 
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Quite a Lot About 
Personality 


Louis P. Thorpe and Allen M. 
Schmuller 


Personality: An Interdisciplinary 
Approach. Princeton, N. J.: D. 
Van Nostrand, 1958. Pp. v + 368. 


$5.50. 
Reviewed by JAMES BIERI 


who is Associate Professor of Clinical 
Psychology on the doctoral faculty of 
Columbia University's New York School 
of Social Work. Before that he was Lec- 
turer in Clinical Psychology at Harvard 
University. He teaches personality the- 
ory at the graduate level, advises gradu- 
ate students on their research, prefers 
the cognitive-perceptual approach to the 
broblems of personality. 


HESE authors state that their ap- 

proach to personality is a “pat- 
terned eclecticism” and that their aim 
is to present material which will have 
"practical value" for the student. Writ- 
ten as a text for courses in personality, 
the book presents material from many 
fields of science—genetics. endocrinol- 
ogy, sociology, and anthropology, as 
well as psychology. There are also chap- 
ters dealing with the impact of the 
home and education on the formation 
of personality. The section on the role 
of education reflects the background of 
the authors, one of whom (Schmuller) 
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formerly taught education at Los An- 
geles State College and is now in per- 
sonnel work. Thorpe is Professor of 
Education and Psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, and 
has written texts on child development, 
learning theory, and mental health. 

The task undertaken by the authors 
is a staggering one. They undertake to 
indicate the importance of a variety of 
disciplines and areas of research in the 
understanding of personality, then to 
discuss theories of personality, includ- 
ing psychoanalytic theories, learning 
theory. field theory. trait theory. and 
typologies. and finally, to provide em- 
pirical evidence from research studies 
bearing on the validity of these various 
approaches to personality. The reviewer 
finds the result is unsatisfactory. 

The book is interspersed with frag- 
mented, uninterrelated material which is 
often poorly organized. For example, 
following a ten-page discussion of gene 
theory. but four sentences are used to 
suggest the relationship between genetics 
and personality. In the chapter on mo- 
tivation and personality. there is a two- 
page section headed The Achievement 
Motive in which the only specific ref- 
erence to this area of personality re- 
search is contained in a footnote. More 
serious, however, is the failure to sug- 
gest, even tentatively, how these vari- 
ous approaches to personality may be 
interrelated, Thus the plethora of topics 
covered is likely to give the student an 
appreciation of the complexities of per- 
sonality, yet leave him puzzled as to 
how to proceed to organize his think- 
ing. In short. it is difficult to discern 
a pattern in this eclecticism. 

Recent books, such as Monroe's 
Schools of Psychoanalytic Thought and 
Hall and Lindzey's Theories of Per- 
sonality, provide more intensive and 
comparative analyses of the theoreti- 
cal approaches covered by Thorpe and 
Schmuller, who would have done better 
to try to relate their discussion to those 
other more complete sources than to at- 
tempt to say everything in too little 


space. 
LE 


Pointless research is not necessarily basic. 
—Bryce O. HARTMANN 


Casual Thoughts 
by a Great Man 


Karl Mannheim 


Systematic Sociology: An Intro- 
duction to the Study of Society. 
(Ed. by J. S. Erös and W. A. C. 
Stewart.) New York: Philosophi- 


cal Library, 1958, p X 
m D. xxx + 169. 


Reviewed by BERTRAM H. Raven 


who is Assistant Professor of Psychol- 
E at the University of California at 
aà Angeles. He has worked at Michi- 
gan’s Center for Group Dynamics and 
also at the Universities of Nijmeg 
and Utrecht. He reviewed for CP 
Israels Self-Evaluation and Rejecti 
in Groups (May 1957, 2, 148). d 


I* order to examine social facts the 
2 sociologist must first understand thi 
psychological equipment of Fan 
stincts and habits, emotions and libid t 
interests and abilities, ^ 
consider the most elementary | social 
processes, Such as contacts iia 
hierarchy, division of labor. All 
must finally be related to the 
of social integration” 
nomena as crowd, gro 
is the essence of Sys 
The first third of the 
cursory, elementary, ai 
view of Psychology. 
Freud, and W, I, T 
The remaining discy 
social processes, 


Next he must 


distance, 
of these 
c "nature 
ìn such social phe- 
up, and class, This 
tematic Sociology. 
text gives a very 
nd now outmoded 
—Dewey, James, 
homas’ four wishes, 
ssion of elementary 
social integration, So- 


cial stability, and social change is al 
at a very low armchair level, a 
anecdotal support of docs 


common-sense 
nal references to 


; S and a few 
is nothing unusual pae. 


statements and occasio 
Cooley, Marx, Simmel 
There 
here. 

One wonders how th 
ology and Utopia and 
with his many stimula 
to the sociology of kn 
be responsible for this 
Swer—he cannot be he] 
its publication. What 


Or exciting 


€ author of Ide- 
Man and Society 
ting contributions 
owledge, can also 
volume, The an- 
d responsible for 

we have here 


are some posthumously edited lectures, 
given by Mannheim at the London 
School of Economics just after he fled 
Germany in 1933. Presumably, they 
were meant as an introduction to soci- 
ology for a relatively unsophisticated 
audience. Thus the biggest question 
raised by this book is why it was pub- 
lished at all. Must every word uttered 
by our great thinkers by recorded for 
posterity? Certainly posthumous publi- 
cations such as those of George Her- 
bert Mead and Harry Stack Sullivan 
have served important purposes for so- 


cial psychology. But Mannheim was not 
averse to publication, and produced 
several books and articles in the thir- 
teen years following his London lec- 
tures. His ideas about the relationship 
between sociology and psychology, sug- 
gested vaguely in his Systematic Soci- 
ology, were later developed more thor- 
oughly in his Man and Society (1940). 
Obviously, Mannheim did not consider 
the material in the present book as of 
suitable quality for publication. The 
editors might have served him better if 
they had felt similarly, 


Why Are People Different? 


Anne Anastasi 


Differential Psychology: Individual and Group Differences in Behavior. 


(3rd ed.) 


New York: Macmillan, 1958. Pp. xii + 664. $7.50. 


Reviewed by D. A. WORCESTER 


Dr. Worcester, who is Professor Emeri- 
tus of Educational Psychology and 
Measurement from the University of 
Nebraska, is at present Visiting Lec- 
turer at the University of Wisconsin. 


He was professor at Nebraska for 
nearly thirty years and chairman of 
its department for twenty-two during 


the period when the departm 
oped special educational procedures for 
Speech defectives, the mentally retarded 
the physically handicapped, and the 
` gifted. Nebraska was then one of the 
few places where teachers could get 
Special training in teaching classes of 
gifted children, 


ent devel- 


D* ANASTASI, who since 1951 has 
been a professor at Fordham Uni- 
Versity, is not one who merely writes 
about what others have done. She has 
labored valiantly in the field herself 
and refers to her own Work in 14 of the 
18 chapters of this book, citing 19 titles 
published over the span of years be- 
ginning in 1934. At least 10 of her con- 
tributions to the literature have been 
made since the appearance of the sec. 
ond edition of her book in 1949. 
Others have been active too. A check 
of the references for a few chapters 


yields a rough estimate that 40% of 
the more than 1,500 listings are dated 
since the earlier revision—some of them 
as late as 1937. By no means all of 
studies named, however, are reported. 
Anastasi disclaims any intent that the 
book constitute a survey, and in many 
Instances she is content merely to tell 
us that a given person has done much 
Work in the field. The references are 
there, though, for the one who wishes 
to consult more of the evidence; and 
there is a good coverage of researches 
which have received special attention 
because of their significant findings, 
their particular methodology, or their 
Controversial implications. 

_ One cannot, of course, in a book de- 
signed as a text for a one-semester 
Class, examine all that has been writ- 
ten Concerning the heredity-environment 
Problem, the relationship of physique 
and Physical constitution to personality, 
the influence of cultural background on 
behavior, the nature of genius, the char- 
acteristics of the mentally retarded, the 
Psychological differences associated with 
age, sex, and race, adding an exposition 
of research methods and statistical tech- 
niques necessary to secure valid evi- 
dence on all of the questions involved. 


The task of selection and organiza- 
tion of material, always great, becomes 
enormous from edition to edition in a 
field like this where activity goes on at 
an accelerated pace. Anastasi has done 
well with this responsibility. Each edi- 
tion has been better than its predeces- 
sor. The second, which had Foley as a 
co-author, contained four more chap- 
ters than the first and nearly twice as 
many words. The present edition has 
six fewer chapters and perhaps 60,000 
fewer words than the second. Perhaps 
two heads are wordier than one. 

Even more condensation and elimina- 
tion could have been done with profit. 
Although the author notes in the preface 
that diiferential psychology is not a 
separate field of psychology and that 
the fundamental questions are the same 
as those of general psychology, it is 
hardly likely that this volume will be 
the text for a first course. If it were to 
be considered for an advanced course, 
then there would be quite a little con- 
tent that is too elementary. Surely the 
student will by then have encountered 
à frequency table, the normal curve. a 
description of the mechanism of he- 
redity (chromosomes and genes). and 
growth curves. Many of the studies re- 
ferred to will almost certainly have been 
included in the first course in general 
psychology. Omission of these elemen- 
tary things would leave space for others 
Which the author undoubtedly omitted 
with reluctance. For instance, she might 
have included something about charac- 
ter types derived from psychoanalytical 
theories. 

Perhaps it is a sign of age in the re- 
viewer that he notices, here and there, 
the omission of specific references to 
persons which were present in earlier 
editions. For example. Otis no longer is 
mentioned in connection with the Army 
Alpha examination, Stern's contribution 
to the concept of the IQ is forgotten, 
and Adler is not identified with the the- 
ory of genius as compensation. The con- 
cepts are retained but the identifying 
names are gone. Such is without doubt 
the way of history—a means by which 
one achieves anonymous immortality— 
roe map du at lr taco 
a a students know so 
little of those who made early contribu. 
tions to their discipline, 
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One of the strongest features of the 
book is Anastasi’ clear, incisive cri- 
tiques of the methods used in the re- 
searches reported and the conclusions 
drawn from them, but she does not hold 
equally exact standards in all instances. 
The inadequacies of Sheldon’s work 
on constitutional types are emphasized 
much more, for example, than are the 
lacks in Schmidt’s report of the reha- 
bilitation of mental defectives. 

In general, however, Anastasi has suc- 
ceeded admirably in attaining her pri- 
mary goals. She has given clear exposi- 
tions and careful examination of con- 
cepts fundamental to understanding the 
factors which influence the behavior of 
individuals and groups. She has used 
reports of many researches—selected 
both among those well and those not 
so well designed—to illustrate the meth- 
ods by which the problems of differ- 
ences in behavior have been investi- 
gated. And she has used these studies 
with a high degree of skill to aid the stu- 
dent to become proficient in the analy- 
sis of problems, in the recognition of 
the tremendous complexity of behavior, 
and in the extreme caution which must 
be observed before concluding that a 
particular difference in behavior can be 
attributed to a specific cause. She has 

succeeded so well in this last objective 

that it is not improbable that many, if 
not most, students upon reading the 
book will leave it with the question, “Is 
there anything that we know for sure?” 

Anastasi's technique is usually to go 
at her objectives separately. Funda- 
mental concepts are developed, research 
methods analyzed, results displayed and 
conclusions examined in successive chap- 
ters. This procedure leads to contrast- 
ing effects. It can be confusing to be 
told in one chapter what is the nature 
of the problem, with the information 
that in another chapter the method of 

Betting at the problem will be ex- 

plained, and that in still another place 

one can find out what happened. When 
several studies are discussed in each of 
these chapters the plot can be difficult 
to follow. On the other hand, the tech- 

nique is logical and does produce a 

treatise in which the parts are closely 

integrated. 
The student who Systematically works 
through this book will have had a splen- 
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did opportunity to develop his critical 
thinking. As a text. its best use will be 
with advanced students. Many of us, 
moreover, will want it on our shelves 
for reference. 


Color in Art and 
Life 


Ignace Meyerson (Ed.) 


Problémes de la couleur. (Exposés 
et discussions du Colloque du Cen- 
tre de Recherches de Psychologie 
comparative tenu a Paris les 18, 19, 
20 mai 1954.) Paris: Service d’Edi- 
tion et de Vente des Publications 
de l'Education Nationale, 1957. 
Pp. 372. 2170 fr. 


Reviewed by M. H. Prrenne 


who has for quite a number of years 
now been pursuing research in vision 
in New York, Cambridge (England), 
London, Aberdeen, aud now at Oxford, 
where he is demonstrator in the Uni- 
versity Laboratory of Physiology. He 
has a DSc in chemistry and physics 
from Liège, a PhD in biology from 
Cambridge, as well as an MA from Ox- 
ford. He has worked with P. Debye, 
Selig Hecht, and F. C. Bartlett, and 
in 1957 he was Vice-president of the 
Comité international de Photobiologie. 


Tus most valuable book seems to 
be unique of its kind. It consists of 
the proceedings of a Colloquium held in 
Paris in 1954 to discuss problems relat- 
ing to the use of color in the art of paint- 
ing, in architecture and in the theatre, 
as well as the vocabulary of color in 
Chinese, Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, He- 
brew, Aramaic, and New-Caledonian. 
These studies are preceded by an ex- 
amination of various aspects of the 
physiology and psychology of vision. 
Thus twenty-three papers were read by 
physicists, physiologists, psychologists, 
artists, scientists dealing with the manu- 
facture of paints, specialists in the use 
of color in factories, art historians, and 
philologists. The discussion which fol- 
lowed each paper is reported in detail— 
an important feature of the book. Bib- 
liographical references are given for a 
number of the papers, but in some cases 
they are missing, a fact which is to be 
regretted on account of the wide scope 
of the colloquium. This is the only criti- 
cism which can be made concerning the 
production of the book, which is care- 
fully printed and contains 15 color 
plates in addition to line illustrations. 
It took three years to get the volume 
published, but now that it has appeared 
this delay hardly affects its value. 
Monnier, Kellershohn, Le Grand, 
Galifret, Musatti, Kanizsa deal with 


various aspects of the physiology and y 
PSychology of normal and anomalous 


color vision. Malrieu studies color per- 
ception in children, Then F. Léger, the 
artist, deals with color in architecture. 
Rabaté and Guillot with problems of 
the fabrication and use of colored 
paints, Grodecki with stained-glass 
church windows from the XIIth to the 
XVIth century, Mlle. Dumarest with 
experiments on color harmony, Mme. 


Jonckheere with the use of color in fac- ' 


tories, Duvignaud with color and light- 
ing in the theatre. Francastel discusses 
color in contemporary painting and 
Habasque the use of simultaneous con- 
trast in painting during the last hundred 
years. The six remaining papers are 
devoted to philological studies by J^ 
Gernet, L. Gernet, Filliozat, André. 
Guillaumont, and Métais. A summariz 
ing paper by the general editor, Ignace 
Meyerson, ends the colloquium. 

The aim was to restrict the collo- 


p 
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quium to one subject, color, but to 
study the subject in a number of broad 
and important contexts. The concept of 
color for the physicist, the psycholo- 
gist, the artist, and the art historian 
may have quite different implications, 
The present attempt to find a common 
ground, although it cannot be claimed 
to have been entirely successful, is as 
rare as it is commendable. It is intrigu- 
ing, for instance, to have a discussion 
of the evolution of the art of stained 
glass taking into account problems of 
luminosity, irradiation, chromatic aber- 
ration, and color mixture, as well as 
the Purkinje phenomenon 


; às a result of 
which the blue parts 


are emphasized 
when the light illuminating the window 
is dim, whereas the red parts are em- 
phasized when the light is bright. In the 
case of a paper of this kind the full re- 
port of the discussion is invaluable. 

As stated in the Foreword, the aim 
of the colloquium was to study the his- 
tory of human perception, built up of 
continual interactions between man and 
his environment. The environment is in 
some respects 
man itself, while conversely the psycho- 
logical make-up of man is affected by 
the changing environment. The conclud- 
ing paper by Meyerson, however, 
to mind controversial Points 
the fulfilment of such a Progr. 
of which are already ap 
pers on the evolution of painting, Thus 
Meyerson states that “colour creates 
new kinds of Spaces, not simply nor even 
principally depths, but rather overlap- 
pings, imbrications, equivocal planes; 
one is tempted to say, new dimensions, 
"Through colour, painting is today build. 
ing a kind of new ‘geometry’ of its own, 
which is not the reflection of any mathe- 
matics either of today or yesterday,” 
No doubt we find here an echo of fa- 
miliar commentaries on modern art. But 
the specific. question might have been 
asked: Would it not be possible for 
Euclid, if he were born again today, to 
fit into the scheme of his Optics the 
works of art under discussion? The 
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present reviewer thinks it would be pos- | 


sible; Meyerson may think that it would 
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TWO NEW BOOKS in a Series on Psychology under the general editorship of 
Dr. J. McV. Hunt, Professor of Ps 


ychology, University of Illinois . 


MOTIVATION: 


A SYSTEMATIC R 
DALBIR BINDRA 


Offering descriptive and interpretive 
concepts that make possible a unified 
approach to all behavioral phenomena, 
this important new textbook presents a 
thorough and 
the varied exp 


tematic integration of 
nental findings emerg- 


EINTERPRETATION 
+ McGill University 


ing from recent research in the field of 
motivation. It carefully describes the 
nature of motivational activities, their 
development in animals, and the factors 
determining their actual occurrence. 
27 ills., 361 pp. $5.50 


GROUP DYNAMICS 
—PRINCIPLES AND APPLICATIONS 
HUBERT BONNER, Ohio Wesleyan University 


Other outstanding textbooks . . . 


not. The question was not discussed at 


the colloquium, 


CHARLES M. HARSH, U. 
formerly Professor of 


H. C. SCHRICKEL, State Ti 


achers 


Just published! Second Edition of 
this popular textbook presents the basic 
data, theory, and methods necessary 
for understanding the psychology of 
personality. Treating the personality 
as a pattern of tem functions, the 
book describes the emergence and de- 
velopment of the self from infancy to 


cludes with a penetrating critique of the 
basic achievements and weaknesses of 
group dynamics. Includes descriptions 
of field experiments; concrete analyses 
of personality dynamics, group p 
therapy, mutual dependence, etc 
pp. 


PERSONALITY—Development and Assessment 


S. Navy Electronics Laboratory, San Diego; 
sychology, University of Nebraska; and 


College, North Adams, Massachusetts 

old age. Emph is placed on such 
concepts as ation, arousal, and 
response e tion. Book reviews 
theories of personality and methods of 
assessment; reflects the current em- 
phasis on self theor Q-sorts, and 
better designs of factorial and e pe 
mental studies. Illus.; 557 pp. $ 


THE ABNORMAL PERSONALITY 


ROBERT W. WHITE, Harvard University 


Designed for the beginning course in 
abnormal psychology, this standard 
lextbook presents the study of dis- 
ordered personalities as it relates to a 
;arger understanding of human nature. 

opics covered include psychot herapy, 
delinquency, psychosomatic disorders, 


brain injuries, the major psychoses, etc. 
“Without question the best available tert 
on abnormal psychology today. Quality 

. . will guarantee its leadership for years 
lo come."—Peter Madison, Swarth- 
more College. Tllus.; 644 pp. 87.00 


COUNSELING: THEORY AND PRACTICE 


HAROLD B. PEPINSKY and PAULINE NICHOLS PEPINSKY 
—both The Ohio State University 


This textbook for the introductory 
course in counseling on the advanced 
college or graduate level, pr its the 
counselor as a researcher as well as a 
practitioner. A pplying theory to prac- 

it surveys current approaches, illus- 


tice, it 
trates the value of theoretical orienta- 


| THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY e New York 10, New 


tion, examines factors contr! 
the counseling situation, 
thors illustrate their discus i 
detailed case histories, ason vn 
un lo the point." —Stanley S. Ma d sen 
Illinois State Normal Universit rzolf, 
lus.; 307 pp. m Ts ll- 
55.50 
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Meyerson also states that the per- 
spective of the Italian Renaissance is 
not based on Euclid. Yet, as the art 
historian Decio Gioseffi has shown re- 
cently, the perspective of some of the 
paintings. from Pompeii and the per- 
spective of the Renaissance are essen- 
tially the same, and both are based on 
Euclid's Optics. In any case the em- 
pirical contents of Euclid's Optics and 
Geometry are as valid today as they 
were 22 centuries ago. In this respect 
the human environment has zot changed 
—if it had, no astronomical computa- 
tion could be carried back to ancient 
times. Here it is only the method of 
application to art of man’s empirical 
knowledge of his environment which 
has varied during history. 

The problems discussed in the two 


preceding paragraphs are specifically 
mentioned only in the concluding pa- 
per. For this reason they did not call 
for discussion at the colloquium. Yet 
they might be worthy of a whole col- 
loquium devoted to themselves. And 
they pervade the discussions on the 
relationship between the evolution of 
science and the evolution of art. The 
present. colloquium. however, was meant 
only to be a beginning. It will stimulate 
further thought and discussion on in- 
tricate problems to which it contributes 
a great amount of objective informa- 
tion not to be found gathered in any 
other single volume. The willingness of 
many specialists in such different fields 
to descend together into the same arena 
is a hopeful sign and a cheering ex- 
ample. 


In Dispraise of Fact 


Helen Merrell Lynd 


On Shame and the Search for Identity. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1958. 


Pp. 318. $5.75. 


Reviewed by URIE BRONFENBRENNER 


Dr. Bronfenbrenner, who for a decade 
has been Professor of Psychology and 
of Child Development and Family Re- 
lationships at Cornell University, is just 
at present trying to discover the effects 
of the values and roles of parents on 
the behavior of the adolescent child. 
That means, he says, that his current 
interest lies in the place of facts in a 
world of values, not quite the same 
thing as the place of values in a world 
of facts. He has already reviewed in 
CP Soddy's Mental Health and Infant 
Development (Oct. 1056, 1, 312) and 
Brody's Patterns of Mothering (Feb. 
1957, 2, 37f.). 


Te title of this volume does dis- 
service to its scope, for, in Mrs. 
Lynd's treatise, the concepts of shame 
and personal identity serve but as points 
of departure for a sweeping critique of 
modern conceptions of personality and 
its development. Although the formula- 
tions she calls into question are pri- 
marily psychological, her frame of ref- 
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erence is not. Mrs. Lynd has an en- 
viable repertoire of scholarly roles. 
Trained in history, psychology, and phi- 
losophy. she has taught and written in 
all these fields and, in addition, as co- 
author with her husband of the classic 
studies of Middletown, has won fame 
as a sociologist. Yet, although she draws 
heavily and impressively on her knowl- 
edge in these varied disciplines, she 
turns elsewhere for the procedural and 
substantive bases of her critique. The 
methods and values which she employs 
and applauds are, in this reviewer's 
judgment, less those of science or even 
of social philosophy, than of literary 
criticism. 

First as to methods: Mrs. Lynd would 
alert us to the virtues of "loose think- 
ing." She states (p. 125): 


In an eífort to establish themselves as 
sciences, psychology, early psychoanalysis, 
and in some areas the social sciences have 
emphasized tight thinking, analogies from 
the physical sciences, unambiguous data, 
and methods of minute precision. ]t is pos- 


sible that at present certain kinds of un- 
derstanding can come about only through 
the risks involved in "loose thinking." 
. .. Some phenomena can be more truly 
described in larger and more flexible terms 
than in more minute and unyielding ones. 
Shame and a sense of identity are among 
the phenomena that must be reached in 
part through such methods. 


Accordingly, believing that “a language 
that is... confined to denotation at 
the expense of connotation does not 
have the means of expressing experi- 
ences whose nature includes ambiguity 
and surplus meaning," Mrs. Lynd turns 
to literature as the principal basis for 
analyzing the concepts of shame and 
identity. Her aim, she states, is not “to 
build up any logical or perhaps even 
consistent definition of shame," but to 
“approach the feeling of shame from 
different directions and in different 
ways." From a fascinating survey of 
references to shame and guilt princi- 
pally in the Bible, in Shakespeare, and 
in Russian, English, and American nov- 
elists (she makes no mention of non- 
Western thought about these topics). 
she arrives at the conclusion that, un- 
like guilt, shame involves "a sudden 
awareness of the incongruity between 
oneself and the social situation" through 
"awareness of transcultural values be- 
yond one's society." "Shame," she as- 
serts, “is doubt, including a diffused 
anxiety, an overall ashamedness, a COn- 
sciousness of the whole self, a feeling 
that life is happening to the individual." 
In these ways it is different from guilt. 
which "is more related to specific acts. 
going against specific taboos." And. 
above all, it is shame rather than guilt 
which permits the development of ? 
sense of "identity." 


qe concept of identity is admittedly 
even more elusive. Mrs. Lynd prefers 
the formulation of Ericson who “uses 
the term with multiple connotations 
which include: Unconscious and com” 
scious strivings for continuity of pet 
sonality, a tendency for synthesis Þe- 
yond even unconscious striving, 2 cri- 
terion for the outcome of this striving 
and this tendency, a maintenance 9 
congruence with the ideals and identity 
of one's social group, a conscious aware 
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I ness of who one is.” If the reader be 


somewhat baffled by this formulation, 
Mrs. Lynd would reassure him. 


This ambiguity, this multidimensional char- 
acter, of the term identity is not, I be- 
lieve, a drawback. in its use. . . . Its very 
ambiguity, the surplus meaning it carries, 
makes it more accurately descriptive of the 
awareness of "I" that may emerge from 
the process of integrating life experiences 
than the narrower conceptions oí self and 
ego. 


3 What brings Mrs. Lynd to her some- 


. what. paradoxical position? The answer 
is to be found in her deep discon- 
tent with present-day theories of per- 
sonality, a topic to which she devotes 
the main body of her book. Here the 
approaches of orthodox psychoanalysis 
no less than those of stimulus-response 
are scored for sins of oversimplifica- 
tion, reductionism, excessive objectivity, 
depersonalization, absence of a histori- 
cal frame of reference, neglect of “the 

* symbolic possibilities of language,” and, 
above all, reliance on a compensatory 
as against a positive view of human 
motivation. The principal perpetrators 
of these errant views turn out to be an 
impressive if somewhat diversified com- 
pany, including among others, Aristotle, 

. Mill, Freud, Hull and, among the living, 
Whiting, Sears, McClelland, and Par- 
sons. If one eliminates the novelists and 
poets, Mrs. Lynd’s heroes are more re- 
stricted in number, time. and intellec- 
tual tradition; one might characterize 
hem as the idealistic post-Freudians: 
Jung, Goldstein, Schachtel, Sullivan 
Fromm, Hartmann, Erikson, Murray 
and, above all, Paul Schilder. i 

Mrs. Lynd’s arguments against cur- 
rent theories of personality are very 
similar to those so eloquently developed 

_» by Wolfgang Köhler two decades ago in 

“his essay on The Place of Value in a 

World of Facts. Indeed, both authors 

use the same phrase to designate the 

basic orientation with which they take 
issue—the philosophy of “nothing-but.” 

But, though agreeing on the Problem, 

they differ radically on its solution, Un- 


= ike Kohler, Mrs. Lynd has little interest 


in the “world of facts.” While Köhler 
.. advocates a scientific phenomenology in 
4 which values are studied as legitimate 
^" Objects of systematic observation and 
experimentation, she seeks an answer 
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within the realm of ideas itself through 
a search for what might most plainly be 
called absolute values. We are to find 
these, apparently. through reliance on 
our sense of shame, since it alone can 
transcend cultural relativism. Perhaps 
so, but this reviewer is disturbed by a 
curious coincidence. The values which 
Mrs. Lynd so painstakingly educes from 
the writings of her heroes, both literary 
and psychiatric, bear a striking resem- 
blance to those of the Judeo-Chris- 
tian tradition, liberally interpreted; thus 
they include “the possibility of mutual 
discovery and love between persons.” 
“loyalty to conscience.” “responsibility 
Without subordination,” and "the dis- 
covery and creation of oneself in rela- 
tion to and differentiated from social 
codes.” Surely, it is not entirely an in- 
dependent convergence when the tenets 
of enlightened Protestantism and Re- 
formed Judaism are so difficult to dis- 
tinguish from the theses of latter-day 
Psychological theology. And what does 
it mean when the sense of shame so 
Prominent in some Oriental religions 
does not lead to quite these same values? 

Whatever be their origin, Mrs. Lynd’s 
values are hardly likely to be questioned 
as desirable guides for human conduct, 
at least in Western society. From the 
Perspective of contemporary psychol- 
9£y, it is not their general validity that 
lies in question but their place and 
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d ses. with regard t 
the theories she so vigorously attacks 
that “no other interpretations of per- 
sonality, as far as I know, offer as clear 
and coherent a theoretical structure.” 
But, because these interpretations entail 
an incomplete and unflattering view of 
man. Mrs. Lynd rejects them and se- 
lects in their place conceptions which, 
though more congenial and constructive, 
are neither clear nor coherent. Her 
choice would seem to rest on two as- 
sumptions: First, that a theory which 
is incomplete or incorrect cannot be sci- 
entifically useful; second, that the for- 
mal properties of a theory can be dis- 
regarded so long as it deals with the 
right content. Vet, the fact remains that 
the sime qua non of a scientific theory 
is not the values it may tacitly espouse 
or reject but its translatability into 
some form of empirical investigation 
which can lead to support, denial, or 
modification of the theory. A theory 
which meets this essential requirement, 
even if initially incorrect, carries within 
it the possibility of constructive modifi- 
cation and development. (A case in 
point cited by Lynd herself is the re- 
vision of traditional theory of drive- 
reduction required by the experiments 
on exploratory drive of Harlow and 
others.) It is this possibility of scien- 
tific progress which Lynd renounces in 
her choice of substance and method. 
Now it is one thing to acknowledge 
ambiguity and contradiction in human 
behavior, quite another deliberately to 
build them into the constructs aimed at 
scientific understanding of such behav- 
ior. The behavioral scientist must surely 
have tolerance for ambiguity, but let us 
not, at least in this instance, make a 
virtue of necessity. Let us not, as Mrs, 
Lynd would seem to have us do, equate 
complexity with confusion, precision 
with superficiality, and the tangible with 
the trivial. In her zealous struggle 
against the misguided methods and as- 
sumptions of behavioral science, Mrs. 
Lynd feels she is wrestling with the 
devil and emerging victorious, In this 
reviewer's judgment, she has mistaken 
both the adversary and the outcome, It 
isa losing fight, and Properly so; for, 
as with Jacob, the Adversary may, in 
reality, be the angel of the Lord. 
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Hebb—A Textbook of Psychology 
a biological approach to Psychology 


Departing radically from the "popular science" ap- 
proach of many introductory texts, this unusual book 
gives the student a clear picture of today's theories on 
the mechanisms of human behavior. Dr. Hebb points 
out only what is actually known about behavior and the 
mental processes underlying it, as determined by ob- 
servation and controlled experiments with man and 
the higher animals. The mind is considered as an im- 
portant part of brain activity. Objective methods for 
investigating perception, learning, memory, motivation, 
emotion, thinking, mental illness and neural functions are 
fully discussed. 


This text is readily understandable to students with no 
previous science courses. It can be adapted to both 
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introductory and terminal courses in psychology. A 276 pages 
valuable teacher’s manual is available to supplement i $ 
the text. It offers suggestions for amplifying and illus- illustrated 
trating in lectures the topics in the book. $4.50 
By Donat OLDING Hen, Professor and Chairman, Department of Psy- 


chology, McGill University. 


Voeks— 
On Becomin g an Educated Person 
aids in developing effective study habits 


This intriguing little book is designed to help students 
make the most of their advanced schooling. The author 
speaks directly to them in practical, down-to-earth 
language. She writes clearly of situations with which 
every student is familiar and offers concrete solutions 
to these problems. The content, elementary but sound, 
Covers: the nature of an educated person—modes of be- 
havior which lead to becoming educated as well as making 
higher grades—how to develop the ability to concentrate 
147 pages and reduce fatigue—what to do about personality traits 

which are handicaps—how to take notes—how to minimize 


illustrated distractions—how to develop proper attitudes toward lec- 
$2 00 tures, tests and professors—how to eliminate panic from 
examinations—etc. 


By VIRGINIA VorKs, Professor of Psychology, San Diego State College, 
Gladly sent to teachers for consideration as texts! 


W. B. SAUNDERS COMPANY 


West Washington Square Philadelphia 5 
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The Census Tells 
| about Children 


| Eleanor R. Bernert 


| America’s Children: Ap Analysis 
of Economic and Social Factors 
Affecting the Nation's Children. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
1958. Pp. xiv + 185. $6.00. 


who is a University Professor at Rut- 
gers University, Specially concerned 
with psychology and education, Years 
ago he came under the influence of 
P. F. Young, Elmer Culler, and Her- 
bert Woodrow at Illinois, Later he was 
exposed to Clark Hull at Yale where 
he stayed for a dozen Years. He still 
tries to make his work bear on behav- 
ior theory. At Rutgers he has developed 
a program for training school psycholo- 
| gists and is now engaged in research on 
affective depressions and on the place 
| of drive in behavior theory. He recently 
| completed a study of adoptive children, 


T= little book, based on the 1950 

census of population, provides many 
answers for those who happen to have 
appropriate questions, Tt is one of à 
series of monographs anticipated at the 
time of the planning for the 1950 cen- 
sus. Its form has emerged as a result 
of cooperation between the Census Bu- 
reau and a committee appointed by the 
Social Science Research Council and 
the Russell Sage Foundation. The use- 
fulness of the various census summaries 
is extended by these monographs which 
emphasize interrelationships among the 
data. The changing characteristics of 
the nation’s population and the prob- 
able course of future developments 


| receive particular attention. Although 


such undertakings contribute to the 
broad meaning of the census, it is ob- 
vious that the limitations of the origi- 
nal data must restrict the present re- 
port. 

Concerned primarily with the social 
and economic characteristics of children 


and youths in the United States, the 


Reviewed by J. RICHARD WITTENBORN 
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1 By DOROTHY ZIETZ, Sacramento State College. This 
| book provides a background for F 

child welfare services and traces the origins and ante- 
cedants of the various methods through which communities 
attempt to meet the needs of children today. Although 
the material is presented from the social welfare and 
planning point of view, it indicates clearly the interrela- 
tions of social work, medicine, nursing, education psy- 
chiatry, psychology, and law. E dn 


an examination of current 


FAMILY and CLASS DYNAMICS 
IN MENTAL ILLNESS 


By JEROME K. MYERS, and the late BERTRAM H. 
ROBERTS; doth of Yale University. A companion volume 
to Hollingshead and Redlich’s Social Class and Mental 
Illness (Wiley, 1958), this second research report in the 
| New Haven study of social class and mental illness ex- 

amines relationships between social stratification and psv- 
chiatric disorders. Fifty patients (half psychoneurone 
and half schizophrenic) and their families, from low 
| middle and lower classes, were studied intensively b ru 
7 team of psychiatrists, sociologist, and other social fen 
|à tists. Based on ten years of research, the re cittieally 
"ov examines the social and psychodynz i dh ae 
development of psychiatric illness sri j'ictom Es the 
Position in society. 1959, 295 pages. $6.05. " PREIBES 


GUIDANCE in TODAY's SCHOOL 


By DONALD G. MORTENSEN 
College; and ALLEN M. SCHMULL NR pd Angeles State 
, Zege. Based on the theory that the goal of eq stminster Col- 
be the optimum development of each pupil the pon should 
ses the influence of psychological and social js Dook stres- 
growth and development process. È aut] actors in the 
firm theoretical structure upon which can | e cu0TS provide a 


H ar e 
flexible methodology of guidance needed sqonstructed the 
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CHILD WELFARE 
Principles and Methods 


The author traces the development of the three basic 
methods used in social work—casework, social group work, 
and community study—and describes the modern setting 
in which these methods are used for the benefit of children. 
She also examines the influence of social, economic, educa- 
tional, psychological, and governmental influences on 
family and child life. 1959. 564 pages. Prob. $5.50. 


INDIVIDUAL CHOICE BEHAVIOR 


By R. DUNCAN LUCE, Harvard University. The 
major theme of this book is that systematic, mathematical 
analysis centering about a single axiom for choice behavior 
allows one to tie together in a relatively coherent theory a 
number of different aspects of psychology. The main ones 
are utility (preference), psychophysics, and learning. 
1050. Approx. 168 pages. Prob. $5.05. 


PSYCHOLOGY of the CHILD 


Personal, Social, and Disturbed 
Child Development 


By ROBERT I. WATSON, Northwestern University. 
This study approaches child psychology not as a separate 
or isolated subdivision but as an integral part of the subject 
matter encompassed by general psychology. The author 
includes material from clinical and educational psychology, 
and critically examines the contributions of each of these 
to the field of child psychology. The material is described 
in developmental order from infancy through early child- 


hood to later childhood. The theme of the developing 


stand the individual. 7050, 7,5. better under- personality runs throughout this sequence. Learning 
$5.75. 99. Approx. 424 Pages. Prob, theory is combined with psychoanalysis to analyze effec. 
tively personality traits. 1959. 662 pages. pe 
Yr pag $6.05. 
! Send for examination copies. 
, 


* JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 


|, 440 Fourth Avenue 


New York 16, N.Y 
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present monograph organizes the census 
data about four age groups: from birth 
to 4 years of age. from 5 to 9 years, 
from 10 to 19, and from 20 to 24. As 
would be anticipated, the book pro- 
vides a wealth of facts concerning such 
broad topics as childhood dependency, 
family arrangements, educational attain- 
ment, and the employment of youth. 
The statistical summaries epitomize fa- 
miliar social problems and also provide 
provocative information which may not 
be familiar to most readers. 

Some of the most interesting data 

describe trends in employment and edu- 
cation. Although the employment of 
youths had declined following the turn 
of the century, since 1940 the number 
of youths in the labor force has been 
growing appreciably. These additions to 
the labor force come largely from stu- 
dent groups. Bernert points out that 
Utah provides conspicuous exception to 
the general tendency for a high popula- 
tion ratio of young people, low family 
income, low expenditure for schooling, 
and low degree of urbanization to be 
consistently related with poor educa- 
tional performance. In Utah there is a 
very large portion of young people, the 
average family income is only about at 
the national average. and the expendi- 
ture per pupil and the degree of urbani- 
zation are much below the national av- 
erage; nevertheless, here we have one 
of the lowest rates of scholastic retarda- 
tion. This constitutes an unexplained 
exception to the familiar pattern of re- 
lationships among these variables for 
the southern states. The author sees 
these data as a challenge to the educa- 
tional and social adequacy of the age- 
grade standard theory which has pro- 
vided the premise upon which the Na- 
tion’s public education is traditionally 
arranged. 

Although this book contains a great 
variety of information, it does not de- 
Scribe such conditions as mental defi- 
ciency, mental illness, delinquency, insti- 

tutional care, and orphaned and adopted 
status. Nevertheless it is a valuable 
catalog of fact, pertinent to the inter- 
ests of those who are concerned with 
social planning, particularly as it af- 
fects such matters as public education 
and the financing of schools, selective 
migration, and the general problem of 
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the inequality that exists with respect 
to responsibility for the care and train- 
ing of youth. 

The monograph describes a society 


which is obviously in process of rapid 
change. It is regrettable that an analy- 
sis of the 1950 census was not pub- 
lished until 1958. 


Psychology’s Methods: a Guide 
and Inventory 


Sadaji Takagi (Ed.) 
Shinrigaku  Kenkyuho 


(Research Methods in Psychology). Tokyo: 


Iwanami Shoten, 1958. Pp. vii + 488. Y 950. 


Reviewed by Soox Dux Kou 


Soon Duk Koh is a candidate for the 
PhD in psychology at Harvard Univer- 
sity. He is a Korean and has studied 
at two Japanese universities, St. Paul’s 
University in Japan and the former 
Keijo Imperial University in Korea, and 
at Occidental College in Los Angeles. 
He has taught at the National Univer- 
sity in Seoul, Korea, and is at present 
on leave from Ewha University in Seoul. 


HE importance of method in psy- 

chology today is obvious. Professor 
Takagi, who edits this book, says that 
the emphasis is necessary because of the 
youth of psychology as a science and 
the complexity and breadth of its sub- 
ject matter. That was also the view of 
the late Professor K. Masuda, who at 
his death left one of the most influ- 
ential books in Japanese psychology, 
Methodology in Psychology (1934). and 
to whose chair at Tokyo University 
Professor Takagi fell heir. Professor 
Takagi is now professor emeritus at 
Tokyo University and president of the 
Tokyo Woman's Christian College. Ear- 
lier he edited the three volumes of his 
Handbook of Experimental Psychology 
(1951) and his Studies of Quantifica- 
tion in Psychology (1955)—the former 
with M. Kido. He served thrice as 
president of the Japanese Psychology 
Association. 

The present volume has 105 con- 
tributors, including the 29 members of 
the editorial staff. All of them are for- 
mer students of Takagi's at Kyoto and 
Tokyo Universities, and originally they 


planned the volume to commemorate 
their master's sixty-first birthday, 

There are ten chapters in the book, 
each covering an area of psychology and 
contributed to by several authors, in 
one case as many as twenty, Here are 
the ten. 

(1) Fundamentals. Psychology is de- 
scribed as based upon experiential givens, 
"the naive and sensorial raw materials," 
an eclectic position lying between Mach's 
and the logical positivists’. Experimen- 
tal design is statistical. 

(2) Perception. The chapter presents 
23 topics which range from autochtho- 
nous perception to behavioral and in- 
clude every sense department. Most of 
the experiments cited are phenomeno- 
logical, but there are two electrophysio- 
logical ones. 

(3) Learning. 'The text describes the 
techniques of classical and operant con- 
ditioning and of discriminative, motor, 
and maze learning. without committing 
itself to the theoretical issues involved. 
There is also a comprehensive treat- 
ment of memory and thinking. 

(4) Motivation. Here we find de- 
scriptions of the measurement of drive 
and of the Lewinian studies. There is 
no mention of Harlow, Neal Miller, the 
ethologists, the septal area. or of need- 
achievement. 

(5) Emotion and Feeling. The discus- 
sion considers only human subjects and 
the methods of impression and expres- 
sion. Both introspection and the physio- 
logical recording of bodily changes are 
deplored. 
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For a complete course in Introductory Psychology 


PSYCHOLOGY, 3rd edition 


Norman L. Munn, Bowdoin College 
author of Handbook of Psychological Research on the Rat 
and Evolution and Growth of Human Behavior 
Solidly grounded in physiology and experimental literature, this extensively rewritten edition 
gives Increased emphasis to the social and cultural aspects of motivation, intelligence. person- 
ality, and perceiving. 
Student-orientated sequences of topics lead 
from a discussion of individual differences to personality 
from learning process to thought process 
from attending and perceiving to the neural foundations of experience and behavior. 
Student's and Instructor's Manuals are available. 
151 pages 


CONTEMPORARY READINGS IN GENERAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


Robert S. Daniel, University of Missouri 


A new collection of readings by eminent scholars and psychologists for use with any text in 
the first course ` 
Centering upon 9 principles or concepts of fundamental importance : 
Psychology 

is a scientific enterprise 

is the science of the be 
Behavior 

is adaptive 

is variable 

is developmental 

is dynamic 


havior of organisms 


The Behaving Organism 
is biological 
is social 

Behavior 
is controllable 


approx. 400 pages, paperbound available Spring, 1959 


Under the general editorship of Leonard Carmichael, Smithsonian Institution 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


Boston 7 New York 16 


Atlanta 5 Geneva Dallas 1 
Massachusetts New York serfi ieee Palo Alto 


California 


Texas 
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) Personality. The chapter describes 
means of assessment from ques- 
aires to projection techniques, and 
1 stresses the contributions of Lewin. 
7) Social Psychology. Here there are 
lent discussions of the methods for 
lying attitudes, opinions, and group 
aviors. The last named are, how- 
r, mainly limited to interaction proc- 
es among group members and neglect 
rsuasion and attitude change. 
(8) Mental Development. The field is 
oroughly covered but too sketchily. It 
ould have been better to have a more 
orough consideration of fewer topics. 
(9) Abnormal Psychology. The ar- 
angement of the chapter is 
jonal. It does not consider neuroses, 
psychoses, functional disorders. psycho- 
therapy, and like topics, but deals with 
the methods and problems of studying 
the blind, the deaf, the feebleminded, 
abnormal behavior, and criminal be- 
havior. 
(10) 
presentation is 
trates upon personnel 
ciency, and fatigue. 


unconven- 


Industrial Psychology. Here the 
thorough. It concen- 
relations, effi- 


"T ense is a large and very valuable 
bibliography of 1503 titles, distributed 
as to languages as follows: English. 
1046; Japanese, 341; German. 100; 
French, 14; Russian, 2. The Japanese 
references are approximately equal in 
equency to the English in the topics 
or fundamentals, perception, mental 
development, abnormal psychology. and 
industrial psychology. In the other five 
fields techniques of American origin 
dominate. 


ai The 488-page volume by 105 authors 

is an ambitious undertaking, a minia- 
ve ture handbook, an advanced text on 
sc method. and it is a well-integrated 
cie whole. Nevertheless the reviewer notes 
tu some deficiencies. There should have 
ste been a chapter on physiological psy- 
cat chology. So much more could have been 
est said about the role of theories and 
soc models than is said. And there ought 
fec to have been some comment on the 
anc strategy and tactics of science. Never- 
mig theless the volume must be enormously 
"m useful in Japan and it is, in a sense, 


unique, for it seems to have no exact 


counterpart in any other language. 
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ON THE 
HAND 


MORE ABOUT PARAPHYSICS 


Dr. Scriven's reply to my inquiry about 
his phrase, “a local modification of physi- 
cal principles," exposes his position re- 
garding the relation of parapsychology to 
natural science and makes it even more 
vulnerable. What he seems to think is this: 
Present natural science (physics, physi- 
ology, psychology) is mostly correct and 
put, of course, incomplete and 
corrigible. Hence we should not get alarmed 
about ESP and PK because all we have to 
do, in case we accept the data, is to 
modify the laws à little. How much is a 
little? This can be judged in the case of 
PK from knowing the masses and veloci- 
ties of the dice (they are tiny things and 
move slowly) and calculating the energetic 
equivalent of the PK-disturbance of their 
final positions. In the case of ESP, the 
energetic difference between occasionally 
saying “circle” 
be large (since these actions themselves are 
hardly of heroic proportions), and we are 
free to make the necessary corrections in 
the electrochemistry of the nervous system 
to account for thought-transference. It is 
a matter of detail. 

For Dr. Scriven, the importance of para- 
psychology for physics and psychology is 
to be judged by the magnitude of the cor- 
rections in laws and parameters required 
by an acceptance of the proferred data. I 
can only assume that, if the typical PK 
experiment employed an enormous catapult 
to hurl manhole covers (and all else were 
the same), the adjective local would have 
appeared to him less appropriate by at 
least one order of magnitude, since local 
must be interpreted as having to do with 
“weak” effects. If the reported effects of 
wishing by parapsychological subjects in- 
cluded really big things, like the arrest of 
the sun in its course to complete the demo- 
lition of Jericho, we would never speak of 
a "piece of gilt" being knocked off the 


accurate, 


instead of “square” cannot 


facade. 

The heart of the matter, as these illus- 
trations show, is that the logical connec- 
tions between parapsychology and natural 
science have nothing to do with numbers 
of ergs. My Dr. Scriven to 
discuss the physics of PK (in terms of the 
conservation laws) I must admit was 
something of a snare, albeit a sincere one. 


invitation to 


OTHER QC 


Of course there is no transfer of energy in 
PK, and of course no one will ever attempt 
to check on it. When I said, “PK implies 
that the distribution of dice positions is 
altered without a transfer of energy, etc." 
I meant this as a strict tautology in the 
language of parapsychology, as an explica- 
tion of the PK. The design of a PK (or 
ESP) experiment is precisely such as to in- 
sure that there is no transfer of energy be- 
tween two systems and then to look for à 
correlation between the formal properties 
of events in the energetically isolated sys- 
tems (assuming that at least one has zero 
periodicity). At first sight, the proper con- 
trols can be achieved by using such ele- 
mentary precautions as separating the sys- 
tems by a distance judged sufficient in the 
light of known parameters. However, if it 
should be found by more delicate measure- 
ment that there were a subtle energy trans- 
fer of any sort, the next step would be to 
control for this interaction and to redo the 
experiment. This research strategy is the 
essence of parapsychology, since its defin- 
ing characteristic is to be and to remain 
paraphysical. The appellation psycho-kine- 
sis is well and deliberately chosen. 

I take exception to Dr. Scriven's inter- 
pretation of parapsychology insofar as it 
balks at taking this enterprise at face value. 
Iam unconvinced of either the correctness 
or the merit of suggesting that the para- 
psychologist is saying less than he does, for 
he is manifestly contradicting everything he 
intends to contradict. The experiments of 
the parapsychologist are intended to dem- 
onstrate the invalidity of all ordinary con- 
organism and its relation- 
of which con- 


cepts about the 
ship to the environment, 
servation is only a facet. This Dr. 
seems to see, when he says that parapsy~ 
chology may be 
chology than relativity was to physics: 
How he squares this with his 
about “local modification of physical 
ciples,” I do not see, nor does it Se ` 
patible with his statement that (ESP anc 
PK) “do not compete with quantum the- 
ory or relativity for philosophical 
tion value.” How anything 50 imp 
for psychology can have such a sma 
sophical bearing is hard to understand, UP" 
less one views psychology and physics as 
discrete fields or one ignores that PK woul 
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From McGraw-Hill... 
NEW PSYCHOLOGY TEXTS 


HUMAN ENGINEERING 


By ERNEST J. McCORMICK, Purdue University. 167 pages, $8.00. . 
A nontechnical introductory survey book dealing with the design of equipment and the adaptation 
of work environments for optimum human use. It summarizes much of the work done in human 
engineering by such professions as psychology, physiology and anthropology. Emphasis is placed 
on the contributions of psychology to human engineering. An understanding of these functions 
is developed through discussion of human information—receiving, decision making. and action 
processes. 


PERSONALITY 


By J. P. GurLronp, University of Southern California, MeGraw-Hill Series in Psychology. 

New Third Edition. 584 pages, $7.50. : — 
A text for upper-division psychology and education students which places emphasis on individual 
differences, rather than on stimulus-response psychology of individual behavior. The approach 
is from the standpoint of the logic of experimental method. Many of the newer methods of per- 
sonalit ssment are described. The author develops a model of personality based upon factor 
theory as a basis for the assessment and description of persons. Included are chapters describing 
personality in terms of dimensions found by factor analysis, including dimensions of morphology, 
physiology, aptitude, and pathology, as well as of temperament, needs interests. and aptitudes. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF LEARNING 


By JAMES DEESE, Johns Hopkins University. New Second Edition. McGraw-Hill Series 
in Psychology. 384 pages, $6.50. l 


A completely rewritten and greatly improved revision in an upper-division text. The book attempts 
to give the student a re i 


S € presentative picture of the basic facts and theoretical problems in the psy- 
chology of learning. "There is s rong emphasis on experimental evidence. Theories of learning are 
treated in the context of particular problems and the theoretical emphasis is upon the analysis of 


problems rather than upon differences between theoretical schools. 


DEVELOPMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


By ELIZABETH B. HURLOC 
chology. New Second Edition. 


The aim of this new edition is to present the student with a comprehensive picture of man's normal 
developmental pattern. Emphasis is on the characteristic changes from one stage of development 
to another. The two major themes throughout dic that childhood is the foundation age of life: 
and that, how the individual develops his physical aud psychological foundations will be influenced 
by the social and cultural patterns of his groups j Möre emphasis is placed on the foundation years 
and cultural influences in this new edition. There are two completely new chapters on middle age, 


including much new experimental material. [t is recommended for courses covering both childhood 
and adolescence. > 


K, University of Pennsylvania. McGraw-Hill Series in Psy- 
512 pages, $6.75. 
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be as radical a thing for physics as for 
psychology. 

At last and perhaps constructively, I 
wish to express agreement with Dr. Scriven 
that an examination of the ESP and PK 
literature has an important bearing on “the 
statistical underpinning of ordinary psy- 
chology.” In fact, I place little weight on 
a study whose conclusions depend solely 
on the fact that on a given trial ten rats 
ran to the right and two to the left. (I do 
not, however, wish to imply that the evi- 
dence for latent learning is just of this 
kind, and I think rats can learn without 
being fed.) The growing tendency of psy- 
chology to base its principles on repro- 
ducible functional relationships represents 
a pragmatic withdrawal from sheer enu- 
merative data and the íragile systems of 
inference associated with such investiga- 
tions. Fortunately, what psychology stud- 
ies can be approached from many sides 
and probed with a variety of systemati- 
cally related techniques. Parapsychology is 
restricted to one type of datum and one 
system of inference, the vagaries of which 
have conjoined with nonrational factors to 
give it birth. One should fecl no more com- 
pulsion to account for its reports than to 
explain, for example, why that formation 
on the mountainside should assume, of all 
improbable things, the pattern of a human 
face. It is a real rock, with a real face, but 
its mere existence has none of the charac- 
ter of a scientific probandum. 

NORMAN GUTTMAN 
Duke University 


If my own first reply only “exposes 
[my] position . . . and makes it even more 
vulnerable," then this reply of mine should 
certainly reduce me to ashes! It would be 
a large pile of ashes if I took up all Dr. 
Guttman's complaints; I shall confine my- 
self to the more difficult ones. 

(1) If a man could sometimes make dice 
come up the way he wanted them to, sim- 
ply by wishing that they would do so, I 
would call this psychokinesis. It is obvious 
that this would be a remarkably interest- 
ing achievement or power—to psychologists 
as well as to croupiers, It might or might 
not be explicable in terms of an unusu- 
ally high electromagnetic output from his 
brain when wishing. (a) If it could be 
thus explained, we should not have to 
modify any known laws, merely the con- 
clusions that we draw from them about 
what is humanly possible (cf. calculating 
prodigies). (b) If it could not be thus ex- 
plained, we should have to make what I 

called “a local modification of physical 

Principles" It would be local because 

we know it is not general: it would be 
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a modification because (as Dr. Guttman 
agrees) only small corrections to the con- 
servation principles would be involved, not 
a total reformulation. If everyone sud- 
denly acquired the power to make moun- 
tains and manhole covers jump by so wish- 
ing, then a larger and less local error would 
be involved in continuing to assert the 
conservation principles in their present 
form. Indeed, it seems obvious that, con- 
trary to Dr. Guttman's asserticn, the 
“number of ergs” is extremely relevant to 
the property of the term “local modifica- 
tion.” 

(2) Suppose that we use the term psy- 
chokinesis in the way that Dr. Guttman 
(incorrectly) supposes all parapsychologists 
use it, i.e. not in every case of successful 
wishing, but only in those where “there 
is no transfer of energy.” Then a parapsy- 
chologist can never properly claim that PK 
exists without checking on the transfer of 
energy. So on Dr. Guttman’s definition, 
his statement that “of course no one will 
ever attempt to check on it” is absurd. (It 
was on this point that I am supposed to 
have fallen into his snare, but I think the 
string broke.) 

(3) Supposing we stick with his defiñi- 
tion and make our check on the energy to 
see if we can apply the term correctly. If 
we can, we are then in the position dis- 
cussed in (1b) nba "local modifica- 
tion" comes in. Even ifthe facts are thus, 
it hardly follows that the honest discoverer 
of them was intending *to demonstrate the 
invalidity of all ordinary concepts about 
the organism and its relationship to the 
environment." This ludicrous undertaking 
has nothing to do with the logical conse- 
quences of PK. Relativity produced minor 
modifications to classical calculations in 

some cases, none in most cases, and large 
ones in a few: PK and ESP would each 
have a similar effect, hence jointly rather 
more. The philosophical impact is less be- 
cause we do not have to abandon as mean- 


ingless any of our fundamental concepts 
(“simultaneity,” “absolute velocity,” etc.), 
but merely modify (a) some already-modi- 
fied laws, and (b) the belief that we have 
already identified all the forces and fields 
there are. 

(4) Dr. Guttman finishes up with an ex- 
traordinary attempt to justify the a priori 
dismissal of parapsychological data. I fear 
we cannot dismiss facts, even awkward 
facts, and the facts here are pretty strik- 
ing. A good ESP subject can receive sig- 
nals and hence messages from an agent 
more than a hundred miles away, and one 
might as well dismiss a demonstration of 
radio-telegraphy. The noise in the ESP 


transmission is considerable and necessitates 
multiple repetition of the message, but 
this was also true of early Morse trans- 
mission. Here is a typical example of the 
subject’s guesses when the agent was re- 
peatedly transmitting the same digit, a 
number between one and five: 3, 4,.3, 1, 2; 
3, 3, 3, 3, 1, 2. (This was done under the 
handicap that the subject believed a ran- 


dom series of twelve digits between one 


and five was involved: Shackleton, 12 Au- 
Eust 1942.) What would you take the mes- 
Sage or target digit to be? It was in fact 
three, and it is just casuistry to suppose 
that a man Who can perform in this way 
over a period of years and under strict 
supervision is not doing anything that 
needs explanation, If we avoid hysteria in 
assessing such results, T think we ‘shall find 
that science can take them in he 


» r stride 
as she has X-rays, and the radio i 


MICHAEL SCRIVEN 
Swarthmore College 


A single experiment can bear upon the 
€falidity of à great number of principles, 
relationships and concepts. It is simply not 
correct to say, as Dr. Scriven does, th. 
if psychokinesis could be explained by 
high electromagnetic output from the brain 
while wishing, we would not have to 
modify any known laws, Even the ante- 
cedent of this implication contains a cari- 
cature of what is meant by scientific ex- 
planation, for electromagnetic energy by 
itself has no power to select which face of 
a die comes up. To begin to make scien- 
tific ‘sense’ of psychokinesis we would have 
to ascribe animate perceptual and motor 
capacities to dice, even postulate that they 
'know' the English words for numbers, 
These implications are well understood by 
all participants, including the present ones, 
in the debates about parapsychology, and 
Dr. Scriven has already suggested some of 
these implications in his account of the 
reasons for the rejection of parapsychology 
by physical scientists (e.g., "the impossi- 
bility of . . . giving the links in the causal 
thain. ....2*). 

The function of minimizing the indirect 
evidence against ESP and PK can only be 
to facilitate the acceptance of the putative 
direct evidence such phenomena. I 
have no investment in strengthening the 
position of the parapsychologists, but I 
would suggest to them that if they are in- 
terested in gaining credence, their best 
strategy would be to adduce specific and 
direct evidence for the failure of a known 
relationship in the circumstances of a 
paraphychological experiment. Either para- 
psychology is proposing certain natural re- 
lationships, or offering anecdotes in nu- 


at, 
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“The author of this new book has something to 


communicate, and his ideas—and the ways in which 


they ‘make sense’—are going to be appreciated. The 


manuscript is more systematic, better articulated. 


and more maturely presented than most other books 


in the field. The book will stand as a quality product." 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Frederick J. McDonald © Stanford University 


You are invited to write 
Box 31, Wadsworth Pub- 
lishing Company, 431 Clay 
Street, San Francisco 11, 
for a first-press review 


copy. 


"The above is a quotation from one of the first reviews of 
the new text by Frederick J. McDonald. The author's 
frank emphasis on a critical, conceptual, hypothesis- 
making approach to the psychological foundations of 
learning will aid new teachers in becoming thoughtful and 
critical generators and testers of hypotheses. The equa- 
tion of "teaching" with “inquiry” is explicitly used asa 
frame of reference. 


Chapters explore ways and means of using personality 
and social psychology factors in developing and evaluat- 
ing the learning experience. This new book enables the 
student of teaching and psychology to find new ways of 
looking at human behavior—particularly the behavior 
of the child in the classroom—by providing a basic con- 
ceptual framework into which the student can integrate 
new psychological information, generalizations, hypoth- 
eses, and theories. 


Frederick J. McDonald's. Educational Psychology —in 
centering upon educational processes as they effect the 
total personality—is already setting trends in the field. 


A NEW BOOK FROM WADSWORTH PUBLISHING COMPANY 
* SAN FRANCISCO 
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New... 


PSYCHOLOGY OF PERSONAL AND SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 


Second Edition 1959 


Henry Cray LixponEx, San Francisco State College 


Reflecting the findings of the latest pertinent research, the Second Editi f 
this outstandingly successful text continues to emphasize ike E - xd € 
lems of the normal person. It is completely up-to-date tn eiea lin 

ing suggestions, and it contains a useful glossary. Suggestions fr aen Smee 
in all parts of the country have been incorporated. i i i 


ay prob- 


7 " x + Bb ius. x EN ? 
A Worksook Ix PsycHoLoGy or PERSONAL AND SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 
STMES 


Jules Grossman and Henry Clay Lindgren, San Francisco State Coll 
à a ege 
Study notes, summaries of the text chapters, supplementary activ 


ue. Ree e à : ities, self- 
examination questions, and thought questions are included in this ari bas d 


workbook. 

Insrrucror’s MANUAL 

This manual contains comments and suggestions regarding the activities in th 
1 e e 


workbook, multiple-choice questions keyed to the text, and a key to the self. 
examination questions in the workbook. DT 


GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY 1955 


Henry E. Garrett, University of Virginia 


Planned for the introductory course, this text surveys the field of psychology 
and presents fundamental principles concisely, clearly, and authoritatively. 
The biological and social approaches are combined in a well-balanced presenta- 
tion. A readable style and numerous case histories help keep the student's 


interest at a high pitch. 


Projects IN PsycHoLocy 
A Student's Manual to accompany Garrett’s General Psychology 
Robert J. Williams and August A. Fink, Jr., Columbia University 


Each chapter in this manual begins with a synopsis and outline of the corre- ` 
sponding chapter in General Psychology. Most of the chapters include both an 
individual and a group project. 


Tesr QUESTIONS ror GENERAL PsycHOoLoGy 


Objective test questions are provided for each chapter of the text. 


merical form. Meaningful relationships have 
not only inexhaustible phenomenal conse- 
quences but also manifold logical connec- 


‘tions with other principles, if nature and 


science have system and structure. 
Norman GUTTMAN 


Let us agree on something. Telepathy 
was antecedently improbable. So was the 
bending of light rays by gravity. Both ap- 
pear to be established by direct. evidence. 
Now the theoreticians have to accommo- 
date these minute effects. The cash value 


pof their decisions is negligible for 95 per 


cent of science. For someone with a heavy 
metaphysical investment in the status quo, 
it will be more serious. 


MICHAEL Scriven 


CONSTITUTION VS, CULTURE 


In recent years few texts—fewer yet in 
the field of personality—have given as seri- 
ous attention to the class of variables la- 
beled constitutional as Solomon Diamond's 


Personality and Temperament (Harper, 


' 1957). In so doing it revives and causes 


reflection about the old heredity-environ- 
ment controversy which has lain relatively 
dormant for the past two or three decades. 
By casting new light on this neglected but 
still crucial problem of psychology, Dia- 
mond's book makes a contribution in ad- 
dition to those others mentioned by Leona 
Tyler in her recent review of the Diamond 
book (CP, Dec. 1958, 3, 355f.). 

Perhaps, as Tyler pointed out, the con- 
troversy’s state of decay represented a 
“need to neglect" due to the really bur- 
densome problem of defining constitutional 
variables. The equation of temperament 
and emotion resulted in one such impasse. 
By recasting his definition of temperament 
more in alignment with those of such 
ethnologists as Lorenz and Tinbergen, Dia- 
mond achieves needed latitude for inter- 
preting the ways in which these factors 
operate. His claim is that environmental 
effects on personality cannot really be ade- 
quately evaluated without greater recog- 
nition and investigation of the constitu- 
tional bases of behavior. 

In her recent article, Heredity, environ- 
ment, and the question ‘how?’, Anne Anas- 
tasi (Psychol. Rev., 1958, 65, 197-208) re- 
views some of the historical changes that 
have transpired in the heredity-environ- 
ment conflict. She points to a recent em- 
phasis on the question how? rather than 
which one? or how much?. In focusing on 
the modus operandi of constitutional and 
cultural factors, rather than on describing 
which ones operate and in what magni- 
tude, Diamond's book helps to solidify this 


current trend in the study of individual 
differences. 

G. H. ZUK 

St. Christophers Hospital for Children 

Philadelphia 


THE TEENAGER PROBLEM 


Professor Symonds in his review of 
Remmers and Radler’s The American Teen- 
ager (CP, May 1958, 3, 139) seems to be 
trying to sweep the dirt in these findings 
under the rug with a broom made from 
little else but rationalizations. If it is true, 
as I believe, that this Purdue study is a 
very important one for all the social sci- 
ences, then it deserves a more thoughtful 
handling than Professor Symonds gave it. 

First the reviewer says that some of the 
findings “are little short of alarming.” This 
he illustrates by listing the tragic civil 
liberties opinions. 

Following this he tries to soften these 
findings by saying that the teenagers an- 
swered without fully considering the ques- 
tions. Yet on page 194 the authors discuss 
this very factor. There they remark that 
most social scientists believe that, even if 
the replies were unconsidered, those who 
gave them could become likely dupes for 
authoritarian leaders. 

Next the reviewer gives another reason 
for these “unconsidered” authoritarian an- 
swers. He tells us that his own studies 
show that teenagers are full of guilt and 
aggressive feelings but not to give it a 
thought because these will “slacken off in 
adult years.” 

At the end, however, Professor Symonds 
lets the reader relax, for he says: “In short, 
I believe that Remmers’ findings should not 
be the cause of too much concern over the 
future of American society. These adoles- 
cents should grow up into mature persons 
who do not differ too much in many of 
these beliefs and attitudes from their par- 
ents or from adults of today.” 

Here, indeed, is progress and faith in the 
future: the adolescents will mature and be 
very much like their parents! The fact that 
they are like their parents is exactly the 
conclusion of the authors (p. 250), but, 
unlike Professor Symonds, the authors seem 
very much concerned about these findings 
and believe everything possible should be 
done to remove the authoritarian influences 
In our society, They believe that the tran- 
Sition from adolescence to adulthood in our 
culture is needlessly rough. Then they make 
a remark that should be thoroughly im- 
Printed on everyone's conscience: “It is 
the task of society to smooth the way." 

K. C. JOHNSON 
La Grange Park, Ill. 
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TWO EDUCATIONAL 


UNUSUALLY PSYCHOLOGY 


By George G. Thompson, Eric F. Gardner, and 
Francis J. Di Vesta. Written in terms understand- 


able to the average college freshman, this text has 
F. I N E a new and provocative interpretation of educational 


psychology. It explains the principles of person- 


s ality development and group dynamics without 
i slighting the conventional topics usually covered. 
TEXTS The book is divided into five parts that discuss in 
detail the following topics: the psychologist’s view 
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The Dean of American 
Psychology Takes a Stand 


Robert S. Woodworth 


Dynamics of Behavior. New York: Henry Holt, 1958. Pp. x + 403. $5.00. 


A Cognitive Theory 
of Dynamics 


By O. HOBART Mowrer 


Dr. Mowrer has been for the last ten 
years Research Professor of Psychology 
at the University of Illinois. He is the 
author of Learning Theory and Person- 
ality Dynamics (1950), of Psychother- 
apy: Theory and Research (1953), and 
is going pretty soon to be the author of 
a new book on what Woodworth called 
dynamic psychology. Just now he is 
deeply involved in worming truth out 
of evidence in this field. Does his be- 
ing literarily motivation-cathected mean 
that he is the wise expert, the perfect 
reviewer of Woodworth’s book, or the 
idiosyncrat who cannot see how the 
river must look from the hills across 
the valley? Well, is there a line between 
wisdom and prejudice? Or is wisdom 
just a batch of good prejudices? Any- 
how CP is glad it asked this idiosyn- 
cratic expert to write this long techni- 
cal review of a very important topic as 
expounded by a very important man. 
Nevertheless CP thought it best, with 
the review in hand, to get John Seward 
fo write a second review of Woodworth’s 
b^ok and of Mowrer’s review, the river 
from across the valley. Actually it was 


Mowrer who first suggested this kind 0? 
homeopathic therapy. So, after Mowrer’s 
review, comes Seward's. 


"pe is a story, perhaps apocry- 
phal, to the effect that a colleague 
once good-naturedly chided Professor 
Woodworth for having "sat on the 
fence" during much of his professional 
lifetime, instead of getting down and 
becoming involved in prevailing con- 
troversy. To which Woodworth, after a 
moment's reflection, is supposed to have 
replied: “I guess I have, as you say, sat 
9n the fence a good deal. But you have 
to admit, one gets a good view from up 
there—and, besides, it's cooler!” 
Now in the evening of his professional 
Career, Emeritus Professor Woodworth 
has decided to get off the ‘fence’ and to 


indulge himself, unreservedly, in some 
theorizing—in a field where one car get 


argument, without half asking for it. 
The Present book, he says, is an elabo- 
ration—both as regards theory and 
Scope—of those parts of his Experi- 
Hinata Psychology which dealt with 
Motivation, perception, and learning." 
This reviewer, at the outset, should 
admit his biases. As an admirer of 
Woodworth's Experimental, he ap- 
proached Dynamics of Behavior with 
high expectations, which. chapter by 
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chapter. were dashed as he read into 
it. Here there is the same lucid prose 
we have come to expect from Wood- 
worth and the same happy faculty for 
catching the thought of others in a few 
words; but as an exercise in system- 
making, Dynamics oj Behavior is dis- 
appointing. It is, in fact, decidedly un- 
systematic—and confused. Its author's 
long practice in eclectic exposition has 
not schooled him in the art of sus- 
tained, rigorous argument: a defect 
which soon becomes apparent. 

But there is a saving grace. Fillmore 
Sanford, when he was Executive Secre- 
tary of the American Psychological As- 
sociation, was fond of saying that con- 
fusion as such isn't so bad if it's “én- 
telligent confusion.” If Dynamics of 
Behavior is indeed a confused book, it 
certainly raises some important issues; 
and those who think they have a better 
systematic stance can still profit, in nu- 
merous ways, from careful study of this 
volume. 


S, much of this critique was written 
after the reviewer had read to the bot- 
tom of page 127. He was then beginning 
to wonder how, for purposes of a more 
detailed analysis. he could come to grips 
with Woodworth's central thesis. Up to 
this point the presentation (or at least 
the reviewer's grasp of it) had been 
diffuse, unfocused; but, in the first 
paragraph on the next page, there ap- 
peared the following summary state- 
ment. 


We are not pretending that the 
needs are derived from the tendency to 
deal with the environment, The organic 
needs are autonomous. But the behavior 
that is enlisted in the se: 


organic 


rvice of an organic 


129 


need has its rewards apart from the reduc- 
tion of a need. The act of sucking appears 
to have rewards since not only does the 
infant demand more of it than is neces- 
sary (Jersild, 1954), but older people take 
pleasure in sucking cider through a straw 
or smoke through a cigarette, . . . The 
point is that behavior which ministers to 
an organic need is still behavior dealing 
with the environment and has its own im- 
mediate behavioral achievements, consum- 
mations, and reinforcements (p. 128). 


Proponents of homeostatic (“rein- 
forcement”) theory will by now dis- 
cover that Woodworth is not one of 
them; and, with the battle lines thus 
drawn, they will begin mobilizing their 
counterattack, From the quoted excerpt 
and its context, homeostaticists (Wood- 
worth calls them need-primacy theorists, 
in contrast to his own behavior-primacy 
position; see pp. 101-102) will immedi- 
ately think of many facts and argu- 
ments which the author neglects. They 
will, for example, be quick to point out 
that contemporary need-theory is by 
no means limited to primary needs or 
drives, such as hunger or thirst. and 
that much behavior is admittedly insti- 
gated and controlled by the secondary 
drives or emotions. As long ago as 1920 
so objective an observer as J. B. Wat- 
son noted that thumb- (non-nutritive) 
sucking is most likely to occur in small 
children when they are fearful, And 
Professor Woodworth fails to remind 
the reader that tobacco smoke is also 
a ‘pacifier’ and that in order to get it 
into the mouth or lungs—forks and cups 
are not very satisfactory for this pur- 
pose—one has to ‘suck’ it through 
something. Does he take an equally 
superficial view of alcohol consump- 
tion? Or would he agree that it is so 
powerfully reinforcing to some persons 
because it reduces otherwise intractable 
anxiety and guilt feelings? 

Fairly consistently (there are a few 
exceptions—see, for example, pp. 246ff. 
and 316ff.), Woodworth neglects the 
large and (to the reviewer) impressive 
body of literature which deals with the 
newer refinements and elaborations of 
homeostatic theory and prefers, instead, 
te wie ed i e 
biguous and nifi: ^i a e 

: a g observations and 
conjectures of Harlow, Hebb, 
Young, McClelland, Goldstein, 
130 


Nissen, 
Murray, 


Maslow, Allport, Olds, Sheffield. et al. 
Homeostatic (reinforcement) theory has 
greatly benefited from these observa- 
tions; but thus far they have neither 
unhorsed it nor led to a rival concep- 
tual scheme of comparable cogency. 


W E may pass over the three chap- 
ters on skill and perception and go di- 
rectly to Chapter 9, which contains the 
essence of Woodworth's views on learn- 
ing. Well before the author makes the 
fact explicit (pp. 241—243), the reader 
will sense the extent of congruence be- 
tween his position and that of E. C. 
Tolman. Elsewhere (Mowrer, 1959a, 
Chap. 9) the reviewer indicates how 
great and how salutary an impact Tol- 
man's research and thinking have, upon 
the whole. had on contemporary psy- 
chology; but Tolman's theory is weak 
precisely where, if one may judge from 
the title of his book, Woodworth's po- 
sition should be strong. Guthrie's (1952) 
quip that, because it is so exclusively 
cognitive, Tolman's theory leaves the 
laboratory rat "lost in thought" and 
never gets him to his goal is well 
known; yet, without adequately recti- 
fying or even acknowledging this diffi- 
culty, Woodworth boldly entitles his 
book, DYNAMICS of Behavior. 

Woodworth's treatment of "probabil- 
ity learning" (pp. 249-257) and "inter- 
mittent reinforcement" (pp. 264-266) 
will serve to illustrate the weakness of 
his general approach. Without using the 
terms, the author draws the familiar 
distinction between probability match- 
ing and reinforcement maximizing and 
cites evidence purporting to show that 
both human beings and rats display the 
former rather than the latter (as ho- 
meostatic theory would require). This 
Woodworth takes as support for his 
general contention that living organisms 
“leara the environment" rather than to 
"reduce a need." As Grant (1953) 
trenchantly notes, a human being who 
adopts the matching solution in prob- 
ability learning is actually maximizing 
something, namely "the transmission of 
information by his performance"; and 
if this is perceived by him as his task, 
he is conforming, very acceptably. to 
reinforcement. theory, 

But Woodworth follows the common 


practice of citing Brunswik’s (1939) ex- 
periment with hungry rats in a T-maze 


as supposedly showing that they, too, ` 


match rather than maximize. They are 
presumably not interested in anything 
so abstruse as ‘transmitting informa- 
tion,’ so the maximizing interpretation, 
its critics hold, is still in jeopardy. How- 
ever, it appears that Brunswik stopped 
the experiment when the ‘score’ suited 
him, instead of running it to its natural 
conclusion. Initially his subjects showed 
a random, 50:50 choice of the two arms 
of the maze, but after 24 trials they - 
showed a roughly 75:25 preference, 

which corresponded to the relative fre- 

quency with which the two arms were, 

in fact, baited. But the performance 

curve was still rising when the training 

was discontinued; and if one takes the 

slope of the curve from trials 6 to 24 

(which forms a virtually straight line) 

and extrapolates it, the curve reaches 

the 100:0 performance level after about 

60 trials. This would represent reward 

maximizing, not matching, 

If the student of this problem is seri- 
ous about it, let him construct a modi- 
fied slot machine which, let us say (like 
Brunswik's maze), ‘pays off’ three times 
in four if a lever is thrown to the left 
and one time in four if it is thrown to 
the right; and let the machine be in- 
stalled in some public place and set so 
that the owner of the machine will make 
a profit if the players match (play three 
times left and one time right, on the 
average) but will lose money if they 
maximize (consistently play left). Does 
anyone have enough confidence in the 
matching (“environment-learning”) the- 
ory of behavior to pit it thus against 
his pocketbook? 

Reinforcement theory has also been 
challenged by the now well-established 
fact that intermittent reward during ac- * 
quisition often produces a habit which 
is more resistant to extinction than is 
one that has been consistently, and pre- 
sumably more powerfully, reinforced. 
“The theorists,” says Woodworth, “have 
worried a good deal over the ‘Hum- 
phreys paradox,’ but they seem to have 
come around to emphasis on discrimi- 
nation (however conceived)" (p. 263), 
which supposedly implies a victory for 


cognitive as opposed to reinforcement «` 


theory. It is true that ‘the theorists’ 


1 
J 


were taken aback by the discovery of 
this phenomenon and that, until re- 


» cently, the ‘discrimination hypothesis" 


did indeed seem more adequate to the 
facts than any other explanation. But. 
thanks to a recent paper by Amsel 
(1958) which Woodworth probably had 
no opportunity to see before Dynamics 
of Behavior went to press, it now seems 
that the Skinner-Humphreys effect was 
‘paradoxical’ because the whole process 
of extinction (unlearning) had been 
misconceived. As Amsel has been able 


“to show, both logically and empirically, 


nonreinforcement is not a purely neu- 
tral (merely non-reinforcing) experi- 
ence; it is, instead, a frustration. (as 
Woodworth elsewhere readily grants; 
pp. 233, 318f.). And what intermittent 
reinforcement during acquisition does, 
apparently, is not to produce a stronger 
habit (as increased resistance to extinc- 
tion has been taken to mean) but rather 
to make extinction (consistent nonre- 
ward), when it finally comes, less frus- 
trating—because the experience of non- 
reward has previously been interspersed 
with reward and its ‘sting’ thus removed. 
In short, intermittent reinforcement 
seems to produce, not greater habit 
strength, but diminished frustration ef- 
fectiveness, Here, then, is an interpreta- 
tion of the Skinner-Humphreys effect 
which is in no way ‘paradoxical’ and is 
fully in accord with reinforcement. prin. 
ciples. 

The effects of intermittent negative 
reinforcement can be handled in an 
equally parsimonious manner by the 
same type of thinking. Incidentally 
Woodworth makes no reference (but 
see p. 258) to the ‘paradox’ which, from 
the standpoint of pure contiguity, 
nition, or ‘SS’ theory, arises when nega- 
tive reinforcement is ‘continuous,’ as in 
the so-called classical conditioning pro- 
cedure (see the experiment of Brogden, 
Lipman, and Culler, 1938). 


cog- 


jt two phenomena, probability 
learning and intermittent reinforcement, 
have been considered at some length 
because they are cited, presumably as 
‘clinchers,’ at the end of the chapter in 
Which Woodworth mounts his strongest 
attack upon reinforcement theory and 
because his treatment of them typifies 


Rosert S. WoopworTH 


the precariousness of his whole argu- 
ment. Given the space, Woodworth's 
treatment of various other central issues 
could be similarly analyzed. Lacking 
that space, some of the most exposed 
points in his argument will be merely 
listed, with only brief and incomplete 
comment. 

(1) One of the most versatile and 
unifying concepts in the whole of mod- 
ern behavior theory is that of ‘response’ 
(actually stimulus) mediation; but this 
term is not in Woodworth's index, and 
appears in his text only in quotations 
(from Osgood, p. 333, and Kendler & 
Vineberg. p. 342) which are criticized. 
"Our own view on this matter is that 
the primary process consists in finding 
similarities and differences in the envi- 
ronment" (p. 343); and earlier Wood- 
worth has already referred to Hull's hs 
concept as “physiologically improbable" 
(p. 27). This neglect and repudiation of 
the mediation notion accounts, among 
Other reasons, for the weak treatment 
of latent learning and latent extinction 
and for the disregard of latent punish- 
ment (Tolman & Gleitman. 1949). It 
also helps explain why Woodworth does 
not make out a better case for insight 
(pp. 353-354), 

(2) The concept of stimulus trace, 
which has been so useful—nay, essen- 
tial—in accounting for gradients o: re- 
inforcement (delayed reward and pun- 
ishment, both primary and secondary), 
does not appear in the index and, so far 
as the reviewer can discover. only once 
in the text (p, 333), Although Wood- 
Worth places much emphasis upon ^se- 
quence learning," the effect of a delay 
between Sı and S, (Woodworth's nota- 
tions) is barely alluded to; and not one 
9f the many exact, quantitative studies 
Published on this problem is cited. 


(3) Because living organisms some- 
times ‘look for trouble,’ in the sense of 
making ‘observing responses’ which may 
involve unpleasant discoveries, Wood- 
worth sees here further support for 
his behavior-primacy and environment- 
learning principles, in opposition to ho- 
meostasis (p. 249). As the reviewer has 
elsewhere suggested (Mowrer, 1959b, 
Chap. 5). it is entirely possible that the 
observing reactions which are prompted 
by apprehension usually result in reas- 
surance (“Nothing there!") and that 
the occasional ‘punishment’ which comes 
when trouble is actually spotted is more 
than offset thereby. Many wild crea- 
tures, when captured and confined, 
abandon their watchfulness; for nothing 
is then reassuring, they experience onlv 
‘alarm’ when they ‘observe,’ and. likely 
as not, they close or otherwise cover 
their eyes and plaster down their ears. 

(4) Drive-reduction (homeostatic) 
theorists will be particularly astonished 
(and their critics hardly less so!) by a 
bit of logic on p. 71. After criticizing 
the anxiety-reduction interpretation of 
persistent avoidance behavior in some 
of Solomon's research with dogs, Wood- 
worth says: 


We offer another explanation based upon 
the general theory of “learning the envi- 
ronment.” ... So the dark compartment 
[of a shuttle box] becomes a bad, danger- 
ous place; the light compartment a good, 
safe place. The goodness of the light com- 
partment is confirmed every time the ani- 
mal jumps over the wall. He gets the posi- 
tive reinforcement of safety instead of the 
negative reinforcement of anxiety reduc- 
tion. He is free of anxiety so long as he 
continues to jump into the safe place (p. 
71; see also Woodworth and Schlosberg, 
1954, p. 675). 


How the one compartment could con- 
tinue to be ‘bad’ and ‘dangerous’ with- 
out arousing fear or ‘anxiety’ (at least 
in mild form) and how the other com- 
partment could be experienced as ‘safe’ 
and ‘good’ without the antecedent ex. 
perience of apprehension is not easy to 
see. (Elsewhere we read: “Our theory 
is, then, that animals learn the good n 
bad characteristics of the objects with 
which they have to deal,” p. 242.) The 
‘goodness’ and ‘badness,’ presumably 
are strictly ‘cognitive’ and have ^ 


l nothing 
to do with secondary 


motivation and 
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secondary reinforcement! Is this (but 
see also pp. 244-246) an exhibit of the 
logic by which homeostatic theory is to 
be annihilated by its critics? 

(5) Here is an author who was among 
those most responsible for the reintro- 
duction of the “O” (for organism) in 
the S—O—R formula (pp. 17-18, p. 
31ff.). He is now stressing environment 
(S) and behavior (R), and leaving the 
organismic (‘need-primacy’) factors to 
others, whom he criticizes. It is, of 
course, a man’s privilege to change his 
mind; but one does not expect him to 
advocate both sides of an argument in 
the same book. 

(6) Woodworth has a good deal to 

say about language, but nowhere does 
he allude to the conception of imitation 
which importantly involves secondary 
reinforcement (‘hope’) and which prob- 
ably best accounts for word learning; 
in fact, the whole concept of secondary 
reinforcement, which is now so crucial 
in homeostatic theory, is here given but 
short shrift (see, for example. p. 76; 
also p. 110ff.). And the psychological ba- 
sis of so fundamental a phenomenon as 
predication is also never mentioned (but 
see p. 223). “Vocalization and speech 
begin as autonomous play activities 
rather than mechanisms driven by the 
necessities of life" (p. 127). It is true 
that at certain stages young children 
‘play’ with word sounds, but this is 
precisely because these sounds have a 
connection with ‘the necessities of life.’ 
i.e., have acquired secondary-reinforcing 
(hope-arousing) capacity. If the process 
of speech learning were indeed 'autono- 
mous,' how could one explain the learn- 
ing of a particular speech, that of the 
surrounding—and sustaining—society? 

(7) The oversights just mentioned 
àre not accidental, for they are part of 
a larger scotoma. On p. 33, after hav- 
ing just stressed the necessity of insert- 
ing O into the S—R formula SO as to 
make it read S—O—R, Woodworth in- 
dicates, quite correctly, that even this 
expanded expression is incomplete. 


Actually R itself produces some effect, 
and this effect is not usually lost in the en- 
vironment without any back-action on the 
organism. 'The effect stimulates the organ- 
ism; the motor response generates new 
stimuli; and these, rather than the muscu- 
lar act, are the terminus, the destination, 
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the goal of the S—R unit. ... We can 
then write S—O—R—Rsx, to be read that 
a stimulus, acting on the organism, elicits 
a response and that the response generates 
new stimuli which feed back into the or- 
ganism. The term, retroflex, to identify 
sensory feedback, was introduced by Tro- 
land in 1928 (p. 33). 


Troland’s retroflex principle, as an ex- 
amination of his original statement will 
reveal, is just another name for Thorn- 
dike's (1913) Law of Effect and for 
Tolman's (1934) “field feature, f," 
and has all the liabilities and limita- 
tions of these other formulations. What 
Thorndike, Troland, Tolman, and Wood- 
worth overlook is that in order to make 
a retroflex (feedback) system really 
work, two orders of feedback have to 
be identified: immediate response-corre- 
lated (tactile, kinesthetic, visual and 
other) stimuli and the more remote 'ef- 
fects’ (rewards and punishments) which 
condition hopes and fears to the for- 
mer—and thus facilitate, inhibit, and 
guide later action (Mowrer, 1956). Here. 
it seems. is a crucial defect in Wood- 
worth's attempted ‘system’ which is in 
no sense made good by his various al- 
ternative postulations (p. 139, p. 142ff.) 
and which keeps him in a now quite un- 
necessary quandry concerning determin- 
ism and teleology (p. 54ff.). 

(8) After thus stressing Troland's 
retroflex principle, Woodworth shortly 
takes up “sequential learning” and says: 
“When a sequence of stimuli, S,—Ss, 
occurs repeatedly, S, can serve as a 
signal that S, is coming, and O may 
respond to S, by getting ready for S," 
(p. 39). Here, obviously, is conditioning 
(of sorts) as opposed to effect learning. 
Woodworth makes light of “two-factor” 
conceptions of learning and suggests a 
way of unifying conditioning and trial- 
and-error learning (p. 223ff.; p. 235ff.); 
but because of the oversight mentioned 
in (,), he never discovers the really ef- 
fective way of ‘integrating’ the two (i.e., 
deriving the latter from the former). 

(9) Throughout the book there is 
much reference to the “exploratory 
drive," even to the “eating drive" (p. 
59, instead of *hunger') in keeping with 
the "behavior-primacy" principle. This 
is an instance of what John Dollard 
once referred to as the “jumposity” 
fallacy. If a laboratory rat, because of 


unknown prior training by another ex- 
perimenter, periodically jumps into the 
air (perhaps because of fear of being > 
shocked, perhaps as a means of ‘beg- 
ging’ for food, or for other reasons), 
it obviously profits us little to hide our 
ignorance by positing a "jumposity" 
drive. Such circularity and freewheeling 
semantics are avoided by careful think- 
ers (Miller, 1959). Actually, there is 
something potentially valid and useful 
in Woodworth's behavior-primacy prin- 
ciple, but because of the difficulties 
alluded to in (7) and (8), it is blighted * 
and obscured. 

(10) The real trouble with reinforce- 
ment theory, apparently, has lain not in 
the implied notion of homeostasis (i.e. 
the inhibiting and facilitating effects of 
drive induction and drive reduction, re- 
spectively) but in the assumption as to 
what is reinforced. As long as learning 
and unlearning were thought to occur in 
the stimulus-response ‘bonds’ or ‘con- 
nections,' only trouble resulted (see, for 
example, Woodworth, p. 164). Now an 
entirely different way of conceptualizing 
the problem is emerging. along lines in- 
dicated in (7) and (8). Most of Wood- 
worth's criticisms of homeostasis are 
therefore wide of the mark, as is his 
imputation that reinforcement theory is 
concerned solely with “need reduction 
or satisfying consequences" (p. 259). 


Noy what is there that is praise- 
worthy about this book? It has, cer- 
tainly, its good features. It is, among 
other things, clearly written. It has some 
interesting and not commonly cited ref- 
erences. And it is indeed challenging. 
To some it may even be comforting. 
But in its avowed effort to discredit 
homeostatic (drive-increment, drive-dec- 
rement) theory. it is a failure and falls 
short of providing a plausible alterna- 
tive system. 

Somewhat paradoxically, the reviewer 
finds that his net impression of the book 
is one of mixed regret and excitement. 
He has spent the past four years on an 
intensive survey of the historical course 
of behavior theory during the last half 
century and has been led to the conclu- 
sion that the field as a whole is now 
rapidly moving toward a new and com- 
prehensive synthesis. Because of Wood- 


worth's continued acceptance of certain 
dissonant and highly questionable as- 


, sumptions (for example, the view that 


a conditioned response is “preparatory 


^^ to, not identical with" the unconditioned 


response, p. 232), he misses this syn- 
thesis. This is a great pity. 

At the same time, the book carries 
some exciting intimations. With its 
broadest aim, there can be only agree- 
ment: “A dynamic psychology, I felt, 
could not allow itself to be fettered by 
the methodological restrictions of either 


- introspectionism or behaviorism: it must 


be free to scrutinize and utilize both 
sorts of data" (p. v). And, obliquely, 
Woodworth's book contributes in sev- 
eral ways to the new synthesis: e.g., in 
its treatment of “mechanism as drive" 
(cf. Woodworth, 1918), in the role of 
motivation in perception (cf. Wood- 
worth, 1947), in meaning as the essence 
of perception (Chap. 8), and—outstand- 
ingly—in the discussion of agnosia and 
apraxia (p. 18ff.). Therefore, despite 
what appear to this reviewer to be 
fatal misconceptions, even this book 
comes close to the new synthesis and 
bolsters our belief that our erstwhile 
"theories'—Krech (1949) has called them 
"theorettes"—of behavior are at last 
turning into a theory, one of remark- 
able power and promise. 
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A Dynamic Theory 
of Cognition 


By Joun P. SEWARD 


Dr. Seward is Professor of Psych logy 
at the University of California in Los 
Angeles. He has a Columbia PhD of 
1931, long before Woodworth retired, 
and he may have got imprinted then, 
but the ideas that struck him hardest 
and got him permanently attached to 
behavior theory were Hull's. After that, 
while he was moving through Connecti- 
cut College on his way ultimately to 
Los Angeles, Tolman, Guthrie, and 


Mowrer all participated, so he says, in 
making him what he is today. Recently 
he and his wife, Georgene Seward, 
edited the Festschrift in honor of Wood- 
worth, Current Psychological Issues 
(Holt, 1958). Now here he is, at CP's 
invitation and with Mowrer’s conniv- 
ance, discussing Mowrer’s discussion of 
Woodworth’s newest behavior theory. 


AS Hopart Mowrer’s review indi- 
cates, Woodworth has written a 
provocative book. He wrote it, accord- 
ing to his preface, to integrate recent 
with earlier experimental findings in a 
unified interpretation of behavioral dy- 
namics. Mowrer is, therefore, correct in 
forcing the book to stand or fall as a 
contribution to behavior theory. I shall 
try to convey the gist of Woodworth's 
argument and to evaluate it from a less 
embattled position. 

“The main contention of this book 

. is that behavior consists in active 
give and take between the organism 
and the objective environment,” says 
Woodworth (p. 124). Most of his chap- 
ters are devoted to showing what this 
“obvious and innocent view” implies for 
motivation, perception, and learning. 

Motivation. In place of the “need- 
primacy theories” of Freud and Hull. 
Woodworth asserts a "behavior-primacy 
theory.” He says: “This direction of re- 
ceptive and motor activity toward the 
environment is the fundamental tend- 
ency of animal and human behavior 
and... is the all-pervasive primary 
motivation of behavior” (p. 124f.). (1 
see no reason to take this “fundamental 
tendency” as more than the sum of spe- 
cific directions toward particular envi- 
ronments.) Like Mowrer, Woodworth 
finds immediate homeostatic needs in- 
adequate for sparking the entire range 
of animal activities. But. whereas 
Mowrer fills the gaps with fear. Wood- 
worth finds behavior inherently adient. 
This is the basic split between them 
that moved Mowrer to call the book 
mistitled. Actually a more accurate title 
might be Dynamic Behavior. Wood- 
worth's organism, equipped to deal with 
its environment, does not have to wait 
for inner needs; its equipment is self- 
activating. Here for evidence the auti: 
leans on studies of exploratory behavior 
in animals by Harlow, Welker. Berlyne. 
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Montgomery, and others. Since these 
studies show that exploration meets the 
criteria of drive—it can be satiated, re- 
cover, and produce learning—and that 
the drive is not hunger, thirst. fear, or 
‘general activity,’ they effectively refute 
Mowrer’s analogy with ‘jumposity.’ 

Perception. For Woodworth percep- 
tion is a process of “decoding” sensory 
impulses into objective meanings. In 
taking the author to task for abandon- 
ing his own S—O—R formula, Mowrer 
has misread the formula. True, O stands 
for ‘organism,’ but not for its bodily 
needs alone. It could just as well stand 
for perceived objects. As for S and R, 
Woodworth's main point is that they 
are not "environment" and “behavior” 
but two-way messages between the world 
outside and the control-room inside the 
organism, 

Learning. The organism must learn its 
environment; in fact, for Woodworth, 
there is little else to learn. It does so, 
typically, by learning a sequence S, R, 
S, R,—and here S and R do indeed 
refer to objects and acts—in which S, 
becomes a signal of S, and thereby 
triggers some instrumental or prepara- 
tory R,. This paradigm departs from 
reinforcement theory in two respects: 
it gives priority to the learning of 
S,—Ss, and it makes learning independ- 
ent of whether S, is good, bad, or in- 
different. What, then, determines which 
of many possible sequences O will learn? 

Here we find another line of cleavage 
between author and first reviewer. For 
Woodworth, as for Mowrer, contiguity 
1S not enough. They agree, too, that or- 
ganisms learn Consequences rather than 
habits. But Mowrer holds that the only 
consequences effective for learning are 
drive increments and decrements; in 
Woodworth’s view any consequence that 
“answers a question” will suffice. 

It is this emphasis on cognitive proc- 
esses to the relative neglect of emo- 
tional forces to which Mowrer objects. 
I think he underestimates the dynamic 
potential and the versatility of a 'cog- 
nitive' theory, In discussing probability 
learning, for example, he implies that 
Woodworth must predict matching be- 
havior. In the author's view, 
what is learned depends on what ques- 
lion is asked. If a subject is "preset" 

(Woodworth's term) to learn the rela- 
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however, 


tive frequencies of two events, he will 
match them more and more closely. 
But if. as in Mowrers hypothetical 
case, he is trying for nickels, he may 
ask himself—and thus learn—only which 
side is more likely to pay off. 

Or consider the finding that intermit- 
tent reinforcement prolongs extinction. 
Woodworth subscribes to the discrimi- 
nation hypothesis: partial reinforcement 
and extinction are harder to distinguish. 
Mowrer, citing Amsel, says the crucial 
factor is that extinction is less frus- 
trating after intermittent reinforcement, 
More precisely, Amsel's idea is that an- 
ticipatory frustration due to unrewarded 
training trials becomes associated with 
the learned response. But either version 
implies that the common factor of 
frustration produces more generalization 
from training to extinction; the frus- 
tration. hypothesis is one form—and a 
most appealing one—of the discrimina- 
tion theory. 


r 

Tas book is no tightly reasoned ex- 
ercise in model-building. It was not 
meant to be. Woodworth offers a frame 
of reference that modifies current S—R 
conceptions, implying that it will lead 
to more viable theories because it bet- 
ter fits a wider range of facts. 

A frame is never completely satis- 
lying; it demands to be filled. Wood- 
worth's filling is often more descriptive 
than explanatory. As in much of his 
writing, the uncritical reader may find 
the going deceptively smooth, while the 
Critic is impatient for more rigorous 
analysis. How does an organism create 
objects, places, and concepts out of 
stimuli? How does a nonverbal animal 
‘question’ its environment? Puzzles like 
these may produce enough healthy dis- 
content to justify the framework—and 
without appeal to homeostasis! 


Taking the theory at its own level of 
analysis we may apply the usual cri- 
teria: 

1. Is it internally consistent? Mowrer 
calls the book unsystematic and con- 
fused. I disagree. Presystematic would 
be a better term. As for confusion, my 
chief difficulty was with the author's use 
of reinforcement; did he mean learning 
by reward (Hull) or by confirmation 
(Tolman)? Careful reading convinced 
me that, if the answer to a question can 
be considered rewarding, Woodworth is 


a reward-reinforcement theorist (see his | 


p. 258f.). 

2. Is it economical? To judge by the 
present volume, what a cerebrogenic ap- 
proach loses in ‘elegance’ it gains in 
scope. The viscerogenic approach seems 
equally unprepared to handle the crea- 
tive urge of an artist and the prefer- 
ence of Kish and Antonitis’s mice for 
a clicking platform, 

3. Is it empirically confirmed? As we 


expect of a book by Woodworth, not ' 


the least rewarding feature is his up-to- 
the-minute reporting of current research. 
Here and there data seem to be ‘dragged 
in’ for their own sake or for practical 
interest; e.g., work on aerial navigation, 
tracking, and trouble-shooting. On the 
theoretical side Mowrer has pointed to 
some serious omissions. But the rich- 
ness and variety of experimental evi- 
dence the author has brought together 
in support of his thesis is equally note- 
worthy. 


From Boring, repeated by Hilgard, 
comes the statement that Woodworth is 
“perhaps the best representative of the 
broad functionalism that is character- 
istic of American psychology." Para- 
doxically, by ‘getting off the fence’ with 
a positive assertion of his theoretical 
point of view, Woodworth has made 
the “perhaps” unnecessary. 
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In the experimental sciences, a mistaken r 
stition and would form a real 
would be contrary 
deed, are precisely 
therefore, respect the authorit y 
treat them otherwise, i 


espect for personal authority would be super- 
obstacle to the progress of science: at the same time, it 
to the examples given us by the great men of all time. Great men, in- 
those who bring with them new ideas and destroy errors. They do not, 
of their own predecessors, and they do not expect us 10 


—CraupE BERNARD 
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A New Route to 


> . the Interior 


Marion Milner 


On Not Being Able to Paint. (2nd 
ed.) New York: International Uni- 
versities Press, 1958, Pp. xxii 4- 
184. $4.50. 


Reviewed by FRANK BARRON 


who is still Research Psychologist in the 
University of California’s Institute of 
Personality Assessment and Research in 
Berkeley, although he is just now holed 
up in the Center for Advanced Study 
in the Behavioral Sciences at Stanford, 
engulfed in thousands of correlation co- 
efficients and about a million data, all 
, of which have to do with the gestation 
of the Institute's study of creative 
writers. He has reviewed for CP Jean 
Evans’ Three Men (Jan. 1956, 1, 20), 
Lois Murphy's Personality in Young 
Children (Mar. 1957, 2, 69f), and 
Charles Berg's Being Lived by 


my Life 
(May 1958, 3, 123f.), 


A= and charming touch of the 

antique is lightly attained by this 
noun-less title, reminiscent of the es- 
says of interior observation so master- 
fully written by Hazlitt, Lamb, and Ad- 
dison in 17th and 18th century Eng- 
land; and an invitation to go for a 
leisurely walk with the author seems 
surely what is meant. The journey, how- 
ever, proves to be an exciting and risky 
venture into the heart of the unknown: 
the book is an account of a series of 
crises in which the author throws away 
the perceptual constancies by which 
she has lived and seeks to "recover 
radical innocence" in her vision of the 
world. 

She set out upon this venturesome 
path because of "certain private mis- 
givings" which remained with her after 
She had completed a five-year scientific 
study of how children are affected by 
orthodox educational methods. The mis- 
givings centered upon accepted princi- 
ples underlying education in morality, 
particularly in relation to norms of 


sexual behavior. Feeling that the whole 
realm of human activity which we speak 
of as psychic creativity is somehow in- 
volved in the system of moral con- 
straints and liberties which adult so- 
ciety transmits to its children through 
education, she decided to approach the 
problem through what she had long 
sensed as an overdetermined personal 
constraint upon her own creativity: her 
inability to paint. So she took up brush 
and crayon, purchased some how-to-do- 
it guidebooks, and set off towards what 
seemed at times to be a point of no 
return. 

The perils of the subsequent journey 
are likened by Anna Freud, in a brief, 
penetrating introduction to the book, to 
the successive crises through which an 
analysand passes in exploring his own 
unconscious. The way to heaven in both 
instances, it might be added, bears a 
grim resemblance to the distressful trav- 
els of Dante, who goes through nine 
worsening levels of hell to emerge finally 
into purgatory through Satan's nether 
orifice. With neither Virgil nor psycho- 
analyst along, Miss Milner, having made 
a transit from the woods of her mis- 
givings and passed the leopards and 
lions of orthodox educational systems, 
proceeds through the gate by a painter's 
analogue of free association: free draw- 
ing. What she almost immediately dis- 
Covers is that beneath appearances lie 
their opposites. She is happily contem- 
plating a peaceful summer landscape, 
but her freed hand draws a blazing 
heath fire whose black smoke blots out 
the sky. When she longs to represent 
on canvas the calm stateliness of beech 
trees on a perfect June morning, out 
come two stunted bushes on a snowy 
crag, blasted by a raging storm. Free 
drawing can apparently be fully as dis- 
concerting as free association. 


"Aue author went on from this dis- 
covery to grapple with the problem of 
Perspective in more controlled work and 
found in the problems of outline and 
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With a conviction as to the unity of the organism and a working theory 
mind is, one can proceed to investigate specific psychosomatic problems 
bsychosomatic medicine is to solve such problems and by solving 


spatial representation that she had to 
undo some of the most basic achieve- 
ments of the ego. The sort of secondary 
elaboration by which we restrict naive 
perception and make the world constant 
enough to be predictable had to be fore- 
gone, and a temporary state of chaos 
accepted as a condition for the emer- 
gence of novel and more esthetically 
gratifying organization. Her drawings. 
some four dozen of which are reproduced 
in this volume, show a corresponding 
increase in plasticity, an unapologizing 
inclusion of 'irrational' groupings and 
contradictions of mood, and, I do be- 
lieve, greater joy and freedom in ex- 
pression. 

The chapter titles themselves suggest 
the path of her journey: Outline and the 
Solid Earth (in which she describes out- 
line as that which "keeps a thing in its 
place”); Monsters Within and Without 
(in which projection as a mechanism of 
defense gets its lumps); Disillusion and 
Hating (in which the occasional benef- 
icence of illusion is recognized, and its 
price inquired into); and Reciprocity 
and Ordered Freedom (in which the 
dialectics of constraint and license, illu- 
sion and objectivity. come to the be- 
ginning of a resolution). 

If I find myself occasionally wishing 
to be ironic in viewing this work, I 
think it is because the fundamental ideas 
put forward here are so close to my 
heart, and it is difficult not to be sar- 
donic in the face of one's own solemni- 
ties. Stepping back a bit, however, the 
book itself seems to me an embodiment 
of the creative process, and the author 
to be remarkable in her daring, her ca- 
pacity to endure whatever pain her own 
growth enforces, and her unembarrassed 
self-exploration. What she has demon- 
strated, with herself as example, is that 
human vision is prone to lock itself into 
a jail of its own making. and, if it is 
to go free, it must prove innocent, In- 
nocence and freedom recovered. one 
may pay loving attention to the fullness 
of being and becoming, 


and in experi- 
ence continue to be free. 


as to what 
s. The aim of 
them to eliminate itself. 

—STANLEY Copp 
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Ones, Twos, Twenties, and 
‘Thousands of Men 


Harold J. Leavitt 


Managerial Psychology: An Introduction to Individuals, Pairs, and 
Groups in Organizations. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1958. 


Pp. ix + 355. $5.00. 


Reviewed by HAROLD GUETZKOW 


Dr. Guetzkow is Professor of Political 
Science and Psychology in the Gradu- 
ate School of Northwestern University 
and deeply involved im its Program of 
Graduate Training and Research in In- 
ternational Relations. Recently he has 
been concerning himself with the use of 
simulation in the study of inter-nation 
relations. He has already reviewed for 
CP Bendix’s Work and Authority in In- 
dustry (Jan. 1957, 2, 15f.) and Knorr's 
The War Potential of Nations (Oct. 
1957, 2, 262f.). 


Di textbook is a venture in the 
integration of ideas about man- 
agers and their groups, yet it is no 
mere compilation. Leavitt's product is 
à new creation, a fresh social psycho- 
logical sketch of the meshing of men 
into groups. He treats people “one at 
a time," "two at a time," then inte- 
grates these resulting understandings in 
considering people “in threes to twen- 
ties." Finally he uses these concepts to 
handle organizational processes in his 
all-too-brief chapters on "people in hun- 
dreds and thousands." 

This book of Leavitt's has many of 
the marks of his three-cornered career 
48 consultant, researcher, and professor. 
His interest in communications and 
groups reflects his doctoral training with 
Alex Bavelas and Douglas McGregor at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. The clarity of his pragmatic style, 
with its Sparkling phrases and apt ex- 
amples, is consonant. with his extended 
work as consultant in industry, here and 
abroad. His concern with theory and 
research is evidenced again in his recent 
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appointment in the Graduate School of 
Industrial Administration (with its out- 
standing Social Science Laboratory) at 
Carnegie Tech. 

Managerial Psychology will be useful 
to many teachers in industrial psychol- 
ogy and industrial sociology, especially 
those working with members of man- 
agement. Leavitt’s accurate and com- 
plete summaries of each of his twenty 
brief chapters allow the text to be pe- 
rused within a half hour. But it will be 
à rare teacher who will not linger longer 
over its many lively passages. Primarily 
it is about the industrial executive, but 
it also will have value in seminars for 
the executive in government. be he a 
federal, state, or local official. 

Leavitts success in avoiding ‘rules of 
thumb' in a didactic text is unusual. 
He skillfully develops propositions in 
terms of "conditions under which" par- 
ticular consequences occur. Outstanding 
is his repeated consideration of the dif- 
ferential effects of the short-run versus 
the long-run, as he moves from per- 
sonal needs to the interpersonal behav- 
ior of pairs, and then on to committees 
and organizations. There is but one 
impertant failure to delineate essential 
conditions. In Chapter 4 he gives no 
specification as to when failures to 
gain need satisfaction become *frus- 
trating’ rather than merely ‘depriving.’ 
It is to be regretted that subsequent 
usage of this distinction needed to be so 
frequent. In this omission his text, of 
course, is but reflecting the inadequacy 
of contemporary psychology. 

There are only a few features that 
mar the high quality of this book. One 


is a contradiction about the role of per- 
sonality in executive leadership. For ex- 
ample, at one point the author asserts 
that sensitivity, personal security, and 
intelligence “probably do help people 
build and police functional communica- 
tion systems” (p. 230). Then, a few 
pages later, he argues for abandonment 
of the search for “common personality 
characteristics” (p. 235). Thus it would 
seem that the book inadvertently fur- 
thers the “confusion between person- 
ality qualities and personal effective- 
ness” (p. 287), a confusion which the 
author hoped to avoid. 

With some of the conceptual develop- 
ments in this text an eclectic scholar 
might quarrel. Exasperating to me is the 
narrow definition of authority, a defi- 
nition that emphasizes its restrictive 
‘do-it-or-else’ character (p. 148). In the 
main the author neglects its positive ac- 
tion as a legitimating agent, whereby 
authority removes uncertainty about the 
premises of decision. i 


Pinas most disappointing is the 
book's failure to aid its readers in gain- 
ing insight into the way in which basic 
psychological and sociological research 
is developed for practical use. Except 
in the area of group communications, 
where Leavitt is well versed as an ex- 
perimenter in his own right, the con- 
clusions from research are presented in 
a somewhat dogmatic fashion, with an 
air of finality. As is demonstrated in 
Chapter 14, this text might have been 
written so as to pave the way for rapid 
and judicious incorporation of new re- 
search findings into the thinking of 
practitioners. 

Nevertheless Leavitt builds to a cli- 
max with respect to our prospects for 
new knowledge. His revolutionary talk 
in the final chapter that ‘remodeling 
ideas’ do not solve the need for a 
basically new theory about organization 
reflects his infatuation with recent de- 
velopments in information-and-commu- 
nication theory and in decision-making 
models, especially as they are “epitom- 
ized by the high-speed computer" (P. 
302). Leavitt himself makes an excel- 
lent case in his earlier chapters that 
such diverse concepts as motivation and - 
Social role are completely essential to 
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understanding managerial psychology. Is 
it little wonder, then, that his reader 
answers No to his final query, “For 
isn't an industrial organization in large 
part an information-processing system?" 
(p. 299). After Leavitt has convinced 
his reader that man is an "irrational" 
and “interdependent animal,” is the 
reader then to believe that, as the de- 
cision-making becomes more centralized 
and highly programmed, “the motiva- 
tion of middle managers will be of less 
concern" (p. 302)? Leavitt's own chap- 
ter 13 on individual vs. group incen- 
tives demonstrates that an increased 
programming of worker and supervisory 
decisions results in even more difücult 
socio-psychological problems. It seems 
to me that the well-turned arguments 


in the body of the text contradict the 
final conclusion that we must “build a 
brand new house" in which organiza- 
tional man may reside. 

But let my contentiousness end. 
Leavitt's Managerial Psychology is ex- 
citing and reads almost as easily as a 
novel It is an important contribution 
toward the integration of knowledge 
about how men operate within groups. 
li only this solid, well-founded book 
might receive the acclaim given Whyte's 
Organization Man, which became a best- 
seller by appealing to the ‘know-nothing’ 
biases of middle-level management. My 
belief is that Leavitt's text will help to 
make the journalistic distortions of a 
Fortune editor, like Whyte, unpalatable 
to the executive of the future. 


Togetherness among the 
Disciplines 


Margaret Barron Luszki 


Interdisciplinarg T'eam Research: Methods and Problems. (Research 
Timing Series, No. 3.) New York: New York University Press, for the 
National Training Laboratories, 1958. Pp. xxvii + 355. $6.00. 


Reviewed by Haroww M. PROSHANSKY 


Dr. Proshansky is Assistant Professor at 
Brooklyn College and a social psycholo- 
gist especially interested in interpersonal 
perception, human motivation, and group 
function. His early training was with 
Gardner Murphy and Otto Klineberg, 
and he has since been involved in many 
kinds of interdisciplinary research with 
sociologists, anthropologists, psychia- 
trists, and even experimental psycholo- 
gists and engineers. Backed by the Ford 
Foundation he is working now at inte- 
grating a seminar in social science with 
the cooperation of a political scientist, 
and last summer he attended the In- 
terdisciplinary Behavioral Sciences Re- 
search Conference at the University of 
New Mexico. 


ss lage advance—rooted in Ameri- 
can pragmatism—underlies to a 
large extent the integrated and central- 
ized character of contemporary Ameri- 


can society; the latter in turn has ef- 
fected significant changes in the nature 
and organization of modern scientific in- 
quiry. The present volume treats with 
one of the most salient changes. namely, 
the growing trend toward interdiscipli- 
nary team research. It does so on the 
basis of a series of conferences involv- 
ing participants experienced in cross- 
disciplinary research and representing 
primarily the disciplines of psychology. 
anthropology, sociology. and psyc'iatry. 
and, to a lesser extent, those of neuro- 
physiology, pediatrics, social work, physi- 
ology, and internal medicine. The con- 
ference members considered in detail 
the conditions for and the obstacles 
to effective collaborative research, espe- 
cially in the area of mental health. Five 
conferences held during the period 1951- 
52 were sponsored by the National 
Training Laboratories under the aus- 
pices of the National Institutes of Men- 


tal Health. The author, a social psy- 
chologist, served as Project Coordinator, 
and in this work she undertakes the 
arduous task of presenting and inte- 
grating the facts and interpretations 
which emerged in the conferences. 

The interdisciplinary project experi- 
ences of the participants and the judg- 
ments and interpretations they evoked 
from others constituted the vehicle for 
a logical analysis of the nature and 
problems of collaborative research. Ver- 
batim discussions of these experiences. 
which are presented throughout the vol- 
ume, clearly reflect the sedulous and in- 
genuous manner in which they were at- 
tacked. As a result a number of interest- 
ing things emerged. First, various types 
of interdisciplinary collaboration were 
identified and their special features ana- 
lyzed. In addition, the participants ex- 
tracted and considered in detail certain 
crucial issues usually associated with such 
collaboration, e.g.. research vs. service 
function. Finally, in the analysis of such 
general problems as the formulation and 
selection of the problem, conceptualiza- 
tion, research design, leadership and or- 
ganization. intra-team relations. extra- 
team relations, and recruitment of per- 
sonnel in the interdisciplinary context. 
they were able to reveal the social and 
scientific complexity of this kind of re- 
search in its many ramifications. All 
sorts of problems inextricably woven 
together were indicated: some of them 
rooted in basic theoretical and meth- 
odological differences among disciplines, 
others in the intricate interpersonal re- 
lationships which have to be established, 
and still others in the institutional 
structures which contain and support 
the research. 


N.: only were the problems of col- 
laborative research identified. but cer- 
tain general conditions for minimizing 
their effects were agreed on by the par- 
ticipants. e.g.. a common core of con- 
cepts and methods, clearly defined roles 
and statuses for the different discipline 
representatives. previous training and 
experience in interdisciplinary research 
etc. Vet. the more fundamental ques: 
tion of realizing these conditions is 
terms of the significant elements in- 
volved led to considerable disagreement. 
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Revealed‘in these discussions was the 
puissant impact of disciplinary accul- 
turation which manifested itself in dif- 
ferences in scientific philosophy, theo- 
retical approach, discipline status feel- 
ings, etc. Of course, the participants 
were fully aware that the selective fac- 
tor of professional identity intrudes it- 
self just as easily into interdisciplinary 
conferences that are designed to mini- 
mize its negative effects in research, as 
it does in the setting of cooperative re- 
search itself. Few problems were solved, 
but there is little question that the 
participants came to perceive new ele- 
ments in these collaborations as a result 
of this conference experience. 
The author has so effectively organ- 
ized the conferences results that the 
volume proves to be both stimulating 
and informative. As a comprehensive 
case study it places interdisciplinary re- 
search in its proper perspective—a ne- 
cessity for those who continue to re- 
gard it as a panacea for the problems of 
science and society. Here are exposed, 
however, the liabilities as well as the 
assets in this kind of scientific inquiry, 
And certainly, in the zeal for compre- 
hensiveness, something of value was lost. 
Far too many issues were considered, 
patent ones as well as basic ones, with 
the result that the treatment of the lat- 
ter lacked depth; they were talked about 
in familiar terms rather than analyzed 
in new ways. For this reason but few 
new basic insights emerge in this vol- 
ume. Perhaps the real reason for this 
dearth lies in the highly pragmatic orien- 
tation of these conferences that sought 
to establish in all of its ramifications 
the conditions for effective interdisci- 
plinary research, What was ignored was 
the broader issue of such research, the 
current theoretical problem of Behav- 
ioral Science, The problem of effective 
collaborative research is rooted in the 
more fundamental task of establishing 
a broad conceptual framework for the 
study of man, one in which the present 
operationally defined disciplines are re- 
placed by new ones that are theoreti- 
cally defined and linked. As long 
cling to operationally defined disci 
and their common-sense 
analysis, then we can ex 
reviewer, but little fro 
collaborative research, 
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Some Perspectives 


in Child Guidance 


Aaron H. Esman (Ed.) 


New Frontiers in Child Guidance. 
(J. H. W. van Ophuijsen Memo- 
rial Volume.) New York: Inter- 
national Universities Press, 1958. 
Pp. xiii + 218. $4.00. 


Reviewed by Cuartotre H. ALTMAN 


who is Supervising Psychologist in the 
Institute for Juvenile Research in Chi- 
cago. She has been working with chil- 
dren’s problems for twenty years and at 
the Institute for fifteen. She administers 
a practicum for interns in clinical psy- 
chology and has high hopes that clinical 
psychology for children may presently 
come to equal in quality the clinical 
psychology that we now have achieved 
for adults. 


Rmo that the ‘child guidance 

clinic’ has attained the respectable 
age of fifty may come as a mild shock 
to those accustomed to think of this as 
a recent movement, still in lusty child- 
hood or adolescence. The title of this 
collection of papers from the Jewish 
Board of Guardians suggests the youth- 
ful, exploratory period, but their con- 
tent shows soberer maturity, a maturity 
that does not, however, imply lack of 
vitality or readiness to experiment. A 
humility engendered when levels of as- 
piration have been modified may also 
be detected, These papers reflect the 
thoughts and efforts of specialists from 
several disciplines in coping with very 
real and stubborn problems in a very 
real snd immediate sense. 

Since the book consists of discrete ar- 
ticles, they are not easily grouped. The 
first three, the van Ophuijsen Memorial 
Award papers, may be broadly desig- 
nated as dealing with therapy. In the 
first, Levinger discusses problems in in- 
terpreting intelligence-test results to par- 
ents. and, in effect, she advocates use 
of therapeutic techniques. There have 
been few contributions on eliciting pa- 
rental understanding and acceptance of 


test results and it merits attention. Next, 
Flescher offers a challenging defense for 
the use of two therapists, one of each 
sex. in alternate treatment interviews, as 
both expediting therapy and reducing 
anxiety, Rosenthal's paper deals with 
the supervisor's role in the triple rela- 
tionship among the activity group, the 
group therapist, and the supervisor. 
Many of his observations are applicable 
in individual therapy as well. 

There are two papers, one by Gold- 


smith and one by Scherer et al, con- , 


cerned with treatment of children in 
residential settings. Both are largely de- 
voted to problems of group relationships 
and their management, The former de- 
scribes how initial failures in the for- 
mation and maintenance of groups for 
play-therapy among the children in the 
Hawthorne Cedar Knolls School were 
overcome. The latter paper discusses 
broader aspects of the therapeutic milieu 
in the Linden Hill School for withdrawn, 
infantile adolescents, Those charged with 
24-hour care of groups of very disturbed 
children should appreciate these contri- 
butions. The report by Neubauer et al. 
on the use of nursery school observation 
as a diagnostic aid recounts the advan- 
tages of this supplement over the usual 
diagnostic work-up on young children. 
Aspects of individual management of 
seriously disturbed children are also 
given consideration. Nagelberg et al. 
point out the useful, protective func- 
tion of emotional insulation and with- 
drawal in some of these children, and 
they caution against too precipitate dis- 
ruption of this defense in treatment. Pa- 
rental perplexity is postulated as char- 
acteristic in the families of schizophrenic 
children, and suggestions for reducing 
its detrimental consequences are made 
in the paper by Goldfarb et al. The 
final paper, a report of a clinical con- 
ference, will seem very familiar to 
most clinicians. Problems of personality 


assessment and disposition are well ex- 
emplified here, 


; small volume does not attempt 
comprehensive coverage of child guid- 
ance. It. will probably appeal most to 
those directly involved in similar pur- 
Suits, and will have less meaning for the 
novice or nonclinical reader. Nor does 
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it deal with every new frontier. Pollak's 
advocacy (Social Science and Psycho- 
therapy for Children) of inclusion of 
data and principles from sociology and 
kindred fields in the children’s clinic 
receives no attention although his work 
comes from the same agency. There is 
no reference to psychosomatic medicine, 
to the use of tests in the diagnosis of 
brain damage, or to the utilization of 
advances in biochemistry and electro- 
encephalography, to mention a few areas 
of recent and exciting developments 
which are not included. 

It is gratifying to note that several 
of the authors try to fit their concepts 
into theory, It is heartening to observe 
their focus on evaluation and their 
readiness to test and modify ideas and 
procedures. These good intentions in- 
crease the disappointment of finding 
that their progress toward establishing 
facts and providing evidence does not 
extend beyond the usual citation of a 
few individual cases or of excerpts 
from case histories, a superficiality 
which is all too prevalent in studies that 
deal with child guidance. True, we are 
given some stimulating ideas, but too 
little convincing support for them. 

In view of the book's title, some 
generalizations about the child-guidance 
movement made by Stevenson and 
Smith in 1034 may pertinently be re. 
called (Child Guidance Clinics, a Quar- 
ter Century of Development), Twenty- 
five years ago they wrote: (1) “The 
emphasis is ameliorative and preven- 
tive"; (2) “Intensive study of the 
problem child means study and treat- 
ment of the parent-child relationship’ " 
(3) "Child guidance . . . represents an 
heroic effort to integrate an enormously 
varied ideology and a miscellany of 
techniques. . . . This integration is per- 
haps the most important single contribu- 
tion of the child guidance clinic to the 
techniques of adjusting behavior"; (4) 
"It is a laboratory in which new leads 
may be found for study of the child.” 
The present volume suggests that these 
characteristics are not so greatly changed 
twenty-five years later. 
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We are prone to see what lies behind our 
eyes rather than what appears before them, 
—Anon. 


How Well Does 


John W. M. Rothney 


& ; 


Joux W. M. Roruney (left), practicing guidance 


Guidance Work? 


Guidance Practices and Results. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1958. Pp. 


xxi + 542. $6.00. 


Reviewed by LAWRENCE H. STEWART 


Dr. Stewart is Assistant Professor of 
Counseling Psychology at the Univer- 
sity of California in Berkeley, whither 
he came several years ago from Teach- 
ers College, Columbia, via a professor- 
ship at Peabody College. He has Spent 
eight years in training counselors and is 
now engaged in a ‘longitudinal’ study of 
students at Berkeley. 


Fe a long time guidance personnel 

have advocated longitudinal evalua- 
tion of school guidance services, but 
few have attempted to do anything 
about it. Rothney and his students, 
however, have made what many will 
Tegard as a pioneer effort to evaluate 
guidance as it functions in actual school 
settings. It may be the last! After read- 
ing about Rothney's trials and tribula- 
tions during his investigation and after 
Observing his lack of clear-cut findings. 
researchers may retreat to the relative 
Security of the controlled conditions 
found in the laboratory. On the other 
hand, this study may serve as a chal- 
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lenge to those who are convinced that 
the value of guidance services can be 
demonstrated if the shortcomings evi- 
denced in the present study can but be 
overcome. 

Dr. Rothney for twenty years has 
been a Professor of Education at the 
University of Wisconsin. He is a diplo- 
mate in Counseling Psychology and he 
has contributed numerous articles to 
professional journals and has authored 
or co-authored a number of guidance 
books, including Guidance of American 
Youth which is an earlier study of the 
effectiveness of guidance services. 

The findings presented in the present 
report are based on data collected at 
different times over a period of eight 
years. Seven chapters are devoted to 
four interim reports: an evaluation at 
the end of the high-school career, a 
six-months-after-high-school post 
Survey, a questionnaire 
pleted two and a half 
graduation from high 
more comprehensive 


al card 
survey com- 

years after 
school, and a 
five-vears-after. 
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high-school follow-up. Abstracts of sev- 
eral doctoral dissertations, only indi- 
rectly related to the major focus of this 
report, are presented in one chapter. 

The subjects were 870 sophomore 

boys and girls from high schools in four 
Wisconsin cities which provided varia- 
tion in size of school, curricular offer- 
ings, and community setting. Subjects 
were divided into experimental and con- 
trol groups by drawing alternate names 
from master alphabetical lists in each 
of the four communities. Contact has 
been maintained with all subjects for a 
period of eight years, and the author 
indicates that he intends to continue 
the study for a number of years. 

The procedures employed in the study 
were, according to the investigator, those 
which could be used rather easily by 
typical school personnel. The data were 
collected from such sources as psycho- 
logical tests, personal documents, in- 
terviews, cumulative records, question- 
naires, teacher ratings, and counselor 
predictions. Findings are reported pri- 
marily as percentages. In some instances 
chi-square and significance of difference 
between proportions were used to test 
the null hypothesis. 

There were few clear-cut differences 
between experimental and control groups. 
The most striking differences involved 
educational aspirations and achievement. 
The consistency of the direction of dif- 

ferences between the two groups would 
indicate, however, that the work of the 
counselors had more effect than was in- 
dicated by the small number of differ- 
ences which reached the 595 level of 
significance. 


Failure to obtain clear-cut findings 
may have been due to a number of fac- 
tors. The first of these is the nature of 
the counseling activities offered by the 
investigators. Although an attempt was 
made to evaluate counseling as it oc- 


curred in its natural setting, did the 
investigators, functioning as itinerant 
counselors, 


we mày ask, become as 
much part of the School programs as 
would be expected of staff counselors? 
The author points out that very little 
effort was made to work directly with 
teachers, parents and various other com- 
munity personnel; Yet it is quite likely 
that many of the objectives of a coun- 
selor's work are realized through these 
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channels. Perhaps in order for a coun- 
selor to be effective, he must work very 
closely with teachers and others who 
have most contacts with students. 

A second question arises as to just 
how adequate were the controls. Both 
experimentals and controls were in the 
same classes and undoubtedly subjects 
from one group were close associates of 
those in the other group. Thus, there 
was the probability of communication 
of occupational information, of the 
meaning of test scores, and of other 
information between the two groups. 
Then, too, there was no guarantee that 
regular school personnel did not pro- 
vide many of the same services to the 
controls as those offered by the investi- 
gators to the experimental groups. The 
Schools had limited guidance services 
prior to the study. Also attitudinal 
changes of teachers, related to casual 
contacts with the investigators, would 
probably generalize to all subjects. All 
of these factors would tend to reduce 
the size of any observed differences. 

A third problem concerns the nature 
of the evaluative criteria used in this 
study, Presumably criteria should be 
related to objectives of counseling. Yet 
what kinds of prediction can be made 
in respect of the criteria used in this 
study, like number of changes in vo- 
cation and satisfaction with the school 
program? Should counseled students 
have more stable vocational choices 
than those who were not counseled? 
Should counseling help students to be- 
come more satisfied with the school 
program, or will counseling enable them 
to become more aware of the program's 
deficiencies? Answers to these questions 
depend on the individual counselee. As 
Dr. Rothney points out, counseling is 
à highly personal and individual process, 
If this is so, should not the criteria of 
effectiveness in counseling be unique for 
each counselee? That few significant 
differences between experimentals and 
controls were found might have been 
expected because of the gross, complex, 
and perhaps inappropriate criteria used. 

Apparently the investigators relied on 
criteria which have been used in previ- 
ous studies and which would be read- 
ily accessible to school personnel. The 
reader is left much to his own intuition 
to determine the rationale for each kind 


of comparison made between the experi- 
mental and the control groups. 


Au shortcomings could be found in 
most evaluative studies of guidance 
practices. The reviewer emphasizes them 
in hopes that research-minded readers 
will be challenged into grappling with 
these most difficult problems. In no way 
does he mean to imply that Dr, Roth- 
ney was unaware of these shortcomings, 
for, indeed, he is constantly reminding 
his readers of them. 

The sophisticated reader will be frus- 
trated because these findings are not 
brought into relation with those from 
similar evaluative studies. The author 
might well have used much of his space, 
now devoted to what many will regard 
as nonessential details, for a review of 
the literature. The inconclusive findings 
would then have been more meaningful 
when compared with findings from re- 
lated research, 

Some of the incidental findings of the 
study were of more interest to the pres- 
ent reviewer than were many of the 
group comparisons. To the question of 
how large a return to a questionnaire is 
adequate, Dr. Rothney provides a clear- 
cut answer—100 per cent. Because he 
obtained a 100-per cent return, he was 
able to show that persons who respond 
after different periods of time are es- 
sentially different kinds of persons, a 
fact long suggested by statisticians. 
Counselors, moreover, will be interested 
in the normative data presented in this 
volume, like the degree of optimism 
expressed by these subjects when con- 
sidering their future and the differences 
in vocational aspirations between boys 
and girls. 

Despite the somewhat negative tone 
of this review, it must be said that 
Rothney has made a significant con- 
tribution to guidance literature. His vol- 
ume should be given careful considera- 
tion by all who are interested in guid- 
ance services. Only a dedicated and an 
ingenious research worker could have 
carried this monumental project through 
eight years to completion. Readers will 
look forward to the publication of fu- 
ture reports on these subjects. 
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Cacotopia 


Herman R. Lantz, with the assist- 


ance of J. S. McCrary 


People of Coal Town. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1958. 
Pp. ix + 310. $5.75. 


Reviewed by IRw1in W. GOFFMAN 


who is a social psychologist at the Uni- 
versity of Delaware. He comes, via 
Vanderbilt University, from training at 
the University of Michigan in their 
program for social psychology, and he 
has also worked at Michigan’s Survey 
Research Center, He is primarily inter- 
ested in the processes of socialization, 
and just now is studying successful and 
unsuccessful suicide. 


[lus to know the people of Coal 
Town must be a grim business. 
The author of this book and his as- 
sociates found them suspicious, hostile. 
self-effacing, impersonal, isolated, and 
conforming. These characteristics pro- 
vided a major focus for this research 
on a small mining community which 
has lost its economic base. The author 
undertakes to explain how the people of 
Coal Town came to have these charac- 
teristics and how the characteristics are 
woven into the life of the town and its 
history. This community case study was 
intended further to illuminate the na. 
ture of community processes and their 
influence on the development of per. 
sonality. 

Dr. Lantz, who was a clinical psy- 
chologist in the Air Force and is now 
Associate Professor of Sociology at 
Southern Illinois University, provides 
some leads on how a community might 
foster a personality constellation, per- 
haps similar to the authoritarian per- 
sonality, and sustain it by pitting group 
against group in a setting of constrict- 
ing opportunities. The organization of 
personality described for natives was 
accentuated by the development of the 
community as a company town, rent 
by labor-management disputes and fired 
by competition with immigrant labor. 
Natives and immigrants came to form 


suitable out-groups for each other, en- 
forcing the tendencies for distrust, sepa- 
ration, hostility, and cynicism. The so- 
cial bonds fostered in this atmosphere 
appeared markedly ambivalent. Coal 
Towners leave the community only to 
return fitfully for periods. They may be 
thwarted by life in Coal Town but are 
too marginal to prosper elsewhere. With 
the decline in the economic base, they 
must now alter their way of life or 
leave. It is Dr. Lantz’s opinion that the 
personalities developed in the commu- 
nity and town’s social structure preclude 
adequate adaptation to the required so- 
cial changes. 

One thesis of this volume is that the 
basic orientations of personality, as 
identified by the author, describe mem- 
bers of the community whether they 
are natives or immigrants, high or low 
in social status, though the modes of 
expressing these dispositions may vary. 
This conclusion is surprising since the 
organization o! native and immigrant 
families is not only described as differ- 
ent but also far from uniform. Of the 
sample interviewed, approximately 70 
percent of the immigrant families are 
described as “father-centered,” whereas 
60 percent of the native families were 
described as *mother-centered." Unfor- 
tunately the reader is unable to assess 
the relationship of family structure to 
personality orientation since no other 
distributions of the data are presented. 


y p major defect of the report may 
be explained in part by the setting of 
the research. According to the author, 
the characteristics of the residents of 
the community became not only the 
major focus of the study but also the 
principal obstacle to it. The statistics 
for crime were grossly distorted, for ex- 
ample: arrests at one period would be 
made only if court costs were paid in 
advance, because of the tendency for 
neighbors to make frequent. complaints 
about each other and then back out. 
and because the police officials were 
ambivalent about law enforcement. The 
town's newspaper was also distrusted as 
a source of information about the com- 
munity, as were other sources of public 
information, 

The great bulk of this informal re- 


port is based on the observations of 
the researchers and particularly on in- 
terviews with some 250 persons in or 
around the community. These inform- 
ants were selected for intensive inter- 
views as representative of natives and 
immigrants, of various occupations, of 
different periods in the town's rapid 
growth, with its short prosperity and 
lingering decline. While data on the 
adequacy of the sample are not pre- 
sented in the volume, the author has 
attempted to categorize his informants 
on the basis of their intellectual honesty 
and insightfulness: intellectually honest 
(willing to answer questions without 
evasion) and insightful (this appears 
to mean sensitivity to the grim facts of 
Coal Town life); intellectually honest 
and uninsightful; and, intellectually dis- 
honest and insightful. While this part 
of the study might have been quite in- 
teresting, we are given no information 
on the breakdown of the respondents 
in respect of these three categories, 
nor of the reason for not finding a 
more symmetrical typology, nor of the 
use to which data collected from such 
different respondents was put. These de- 
ficiencies give us proper concern: the 
evidence presented in this volume is 
primarily in the form of illustrative 
quotes from interviews. 

In general, the methods employed and 
the form in which the results are pre- 
sented make it impossible to assess the 
validity of the conclusions. Since dis- 
tributions are seldom reported, it be- 
comes impossible to compare the find- 
ings of this study with others in the 
literature—a responsibility that is in- 
sufficiently met in this volume. The re- 
searcher interested in the socialization 
of the individual and the relationship 
between personality and social structure 
will not find People of Coal Town a 
useful book. The author has, neverthe- 
less, provided a valuable service in re- 
emphasizing the continuous nature of 
the processes of socialization, and in 
portraying the dispositions of person- 
ality in interpersonal and intergroup re- 
lations. 

R 


The interview that results in no unja 


vorable information is inescapably 


M " a poor 
interview. din 


—Rictiagp A, FEAR 
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EVOLUTION, MATHEMATICS, 
AND PSYCHOLOGY 


HIS is the centennial year of Dar- 

win's Origin of Species, and readers 
of CP will no doubt be treated to re- 
views of a number of books (mostly 
symposia) trying to estimate Darwin's 
influence. These comments have been 
provoked by reading the early publica- 
tion of a chapter to appear in one of 
the aforementioned symposia. (C. C. Gil- 
lispie, Lamarck and Darwin in the his- 
tory of science, Amer. Scientist, 1958, 
46. 388-409; to appear in B. Glass 
(Ed.). Forerunners of Darwin, Johns 
Hopkins Press.) 

Gillispie defends the idea that Darwin 
laid the groundwork for the eventual 
mathematicization of biology. This was 
the triumph of his thinking over La- 
marckianism. The argument is quite a 
sophisticated one. It includes the influ- 
ence of Malthus upon Darwin, the fac- 
tual nature of Darwin's approach (hence 
leading to atomistic and probabilistic 
hinking), the emphasis, in philosophical 

erms, upon being, rather than upon be- 
coming. In any case, Darwin’s thinking 
led the way for Mendelian ratios, which 
came to settle the issue over acquired 
characters. To me the idea was novel, 
because Darwin's writings are certainly 
non-mathematical. The transition from 
non-mathematical Darwin to mathe- 
matical biology led me to conjecture 
about psychology's history. 

We think of Darwin as behind the 
broad functional trends in American 
psychology. Our editor has made this 
clear in his History of Experimental 
Psychology. But there was no mathe- 
matics in James, Dewey, Angell, Carr, 
Robinson, McGeoch. How about func- 
tionalism and mathematicization? 

In my Theories of Learning (second 
edition), I stated: “Now that the quar- 
rels within psychology have shifted some- 
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what, and the definition of psychology's 
province is no longer a matter to fight 
about, the word 'function' has tended 
to return more nearly to its mathemati- 
cal use, as in the expression y — f(x), 
(‘y is a function of x’).” I had some 
qualms when I wrote that down, lest I 
was using a trick of words in jump- 
ing From functionalism to mathematical 
function. Now, after reading Gillispie, I 
feel better about it. He has made me 
see that perhaps I was right after all, 
and that mathematicization is inherent 
in the American functionalist tradition, 
even though early functionalists did not 
use it any more than Darwin did. 

One can look back and see that it was 
the Darwinian Francis Galton who got 
mathematics into individual differences, 
that it was the functionalist Thurstone 
who started to write equations for the 
learning curve. The non-mathematical 
Robinson and McGeoch espoused a 
“dimensional” analysis that an Osgood 
would make more mathematical. The 
half-dozen books on mathematical mod- 
els to which CP's readers have been 
treated during the last year are on func- 
tionalist topics, such as decision-theory, 
utility, factor analysis, and meaning. 
(Just because one historical thread is 
followed here does not mean there are 
no others. Psychologists cannot forget 
Fechner and Ebbinghaus, who both used 
mathematics skillfully.) 

Functionalism is a cause-and-effect psy- 
chology. The only sophisticated cause- 
and-effect analysis is one that enters the 
known circumstances into an equation 
and sees how the other terms of the 
equation change. The equation is usu- 
ally, in these days, a probabilistic or 
stochastic one. In this sense, then, func- 
tionalism leads to mathematics. 

Gillespie stirred a second though in 
me. Have we in psychology some other 
pair of viewpoints resembling the con- 
trast between Darwin and Lamarck? 


Consider how Gillispie characterizes La- 
marck. For him “the environment is a 
shifting set of circumstances and oppor- 
tunities to which the organism responds 
creatively . . . as an expression of its 
whole nature as a living thing." This 
sounds very familiar. Who are the 
modern equivalents? Phenomenologists? 
Seli-psychologists? ^ Existentialists? I 
seem to hear such expressions as self- 
actualization, fulfillment of one’s essen- 
tial being, orientation toward the future. 

One pair of distinguished names comes 
to mind: Freud and Jung. In some ways 
Freud belongs with Darwin, and Jung 
with Lamarck. (The issue over inherit- 
ance of acquired characters is a second- 
ary one: Lamarck, Darwin, Freud, and 
Jung are all believers in the inheritance 
of acquired characters.) If one asks 
whose system has the better chance of 
eventual mathematicization, Freud's or 
Jung’s, I believe the vote would go to 
Freud's. Freud was both Helmholtzian 
and Darwinian, and there are many 
proto-mathematical ‘deas, beginning with 
the “Project” first published with the 
Fliess letters: hydraulic and energy 
analogies, thresholds, cathexes, conden- 
sations and displacements. There are 
many nascent opportunities for present 
(or future) mathematicians. 

Most American psychologists feel un- 
easy about Jung. He is erudite and pro- 
found; he plumbs the depths of human 
personality, and comes up with a mes- 
sage of hope. To him human life has 
dignity, and a noble destiny. But all 
these things can be said of Lamarck, 
too. The task of science is a somewhat 
specialized one, and it has to be played 
according to the rules. Scientists have 
the right (and perhaps the duty) to be 
‘scientific’ when in the role of scientist. 
Jung lacks something in his role as sci- 
entist, and perhaps the contrast between 
Darwin and Lamarck is helpful in see- 
ing why American psychologists try to 
rework Freud more than they rework 
Jung. Eventual reworked Freudianism 
will no doubt be as un-Freudian as pres- 
ent Darwinism is un-Darwinian. But if 
a mathematicized version of Freud re- 
sults, and none appears for Jung, the 
ultimate victory will be Freud's over 
Jung, as it now is Darwin's over La- 
marck. 


—EnNresT R. HiLGARD 


GUEST COMMENTATORS 


NS that Eve has got three faces, 
might not CP do even better? Its 
readers could so easily get tired of al- 
ways hearing the same voice speak. Nor 
ought the cult of personality to be al- 
lowed to infect CP, which might in- 
deed have » voices. So some wise per- 
sons are being asked if they will not 
become from time to time the CP that 
speaks, and in this issue ‘Jack’ Hilgard 
has consented to do some of his think- 
ing aloud—about the Darwinian infiltra- 
tion of mathematics into psychology! 
There will be more of this business by 
other commentators, depending on how 


good a dowser for buried ideas CP turns 
out to be. 


APOTHEOSIS OF QUETELET 


I. anyone ever glorified ignorance it 
was Quetelet (1835) who accepted from 
Laplace and Gauss the normal law (“of 
error") as a law of Nature, a law of 
Nature's errors as she aims at her ideal 
—lLhomme moyenne when its a per- 
son—and misses with positive and nega- 
tive deviations equally frequent. Try as 
you will, you can not find in nature an 
essential condition of randomness ex- 
cept in the ignorance of the investigator 
who asserts randomness with no knowl- 
edge of what makes it work. (A prob- 
ability table has got randomness in it 
but it is mathematics, not Nature.) So 
nature in creating 100,000 French sol- 
diers missed on their heights accord- 
ing to the bell-shaped magic, in that 
the data showed too many rejections 
for shortness. (Quetelet attributed this 
distortion to human fraud, not to Na- 
ture’s prejudice.) So it was with the 
actuarial tables for men back in 1912 
(N = 221,819); Nature was skipping 
heights of 69 inches, preferring 70 and 
68 (the mode was at 68). Can you guess 
what happened? Nor has the belief in 
Nature's addiction to the bell-shaped 
curve “entirely evaporated yet. Every 
time you scale a test with standard 
scores you are thinking that positive 
and negative deviatións must be equal 
if they are associated with equal fre- 
quencies of occurrence. 

Why should this piece of insufficient 


' reason persist through the years? Well, 


it got into the Zeitgeist, the great con- 


servator of thought, and it stuck there 
in part because of the scientific /orror 
vacui for law: not easily do you give 
up a theory until you have a good re- 
placement. This normal distribution is 
a beautiful curve and a beautiful law, 
and one trouble with it is that its beauty 
makes you forget to think about its va- 
lidity. (How often that has happened 
since Troy!) So, just to keep humanism 
alive among its rigorous readers, CP 
prints the most lovely sonnet about the 
Gaussian Law that it has ever seen. It 
was sent CP by O. W. Winchester who 
teaches what is called Speech at the 
University of Wyoming and has carried 
with him this love for this particular 
kind of normality ever since he was an 
undergraduate in elementary psychol- 
ogy. The Zeitgeist is full of lovely ir- 
rational items. nor are scientists 
mune to them. 


im- 


Illusive fact molded by a curve 

Sweeping silently to a height 

And dropping graced in a steady swerve 

To impart meaning where there might 

Exist the confusion and the void 

Of unshaped wisdom and formless faith 

In knowledge unsymmetrically deployed. 

Without order, inarticulate 

Would be the voice and thoughts of 
science. 

Apart from deeper meanings the sacred 
ellipse 

Possesses a certain beauty of perfect 
balance 

And of simple line. Apocalypse— 

Of life’s way, how great your compre- 
hension, 

How complete and clear your explana- 
tion! 


ANNUAL Review OF PsycHoLocy 


pr 10 of the Annual Review of 
Psychology arrived promptly in Janu- 
ary. The new policy of having some 
lopics every year, some every other 
year, and some at longer intervals is 
getting under way, though not all the 
rhythms will be established before 1961. 

In 1958 there were 18 reviews, this 
year there are 17, next year there will 
be 16. This makes 26 different topics in 
these three years. Let's see what is go- 
ing on. 

Eight topics continue with small ver- 


bal changes through all three years: 
Physiological Psychology, Developmen- 
tal Psychology, Psychotherapy, Abnor- 
malities of Behavior, Personality (called 
Personality Dynamics in 1960), Social 
Psychology and Group Processes (Group 
Processes dropped in 1960). Statistical 
Methods (plain Statistics in 1960), Vi- 
sion (Color Vision in 1960). 

These six topics appear in 1958 and 
1959 but will not occur next year: 
Hearing, Learning, Educational Psychol- 
ogy, Theory and Technique of Assess- 
ment, Counseling, Recent Developments 
in Psychology in the USSR. Two topics 
skip the middle year: Industrial Psy- 
chology, Engineering Psychology. Two 
topics of 1958 do not recur in the two 
succeeding years: Comparative Psychol- 
ogy, Perception (but there is Percep- 
tual Learning in 1960). 

Then there are two new topics this 
year which will not appear again next: 
Motivation, Problem Solving and Think- 
ing. Individual Differences comes back 
this year and will appear again in 1960. 

That leaves five new topics for 1960: 
Perceptual Learning, Psycholinguistics, 
Psychopharmacology, Gerontology, Ge- 
netics of Behavior. They are not all 
brand new though. Gerontology was in- 
cluded in 1956. 

CP has already explained why it can 
not review this stupendous review (CP, 
July 1957. 2, 190). It's a little like two 
mirrors on opposite walls, is reviewing. 
The process can not really go on for- 
ever. It wears out. 


No 


Wis should CP do about poor 
books? Skip them or review them briefly 
with unfavorable comment? Certainly 
some negative comment needs to be 
made when the disapprobation of a 
competent critic is certain. Otherwise 
CP fails in one of its critical functions. 
It should be standing there in the pe- 
ripheral vision of the composing author. 
warning him of possible eventual cen- 
sure. Perhaps not all the poor books 
need condemnation, but some. 

So here let CP quote its Consultant. 
Charles E. Osgood. on Chester A. Law- 
son's Language, Thought, and the Hu- 
cm Yer SIRE Univ. Press, 

: + 94.50). Osgood writes: 
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“The 100-odd pages of this little book 
are certainly not worth the $4.50 the 
publishers are asking. The only reason 
for having it reviewed is to keep the 
unsuspecting psychologist from buying 
it on the basis of its title. It is a good 
example of how incompetent a special- 
ist—a geneticist, in this case—can be 
when, ill equipped, he makes an excur- 
sion into a foreign land.” 


CP’s VALENTINES 


Os 14 February 1959, not quite yet 
four years since CP assigned its first re- 
view, it appeared that CP had had from 
its beginning, including those busy peo- 
ple who were working hard on reviews 
about to come out, a total of 598 dif- 
ferent reviewers. That is just about 3 
new boy or girl friends per week. 

—E. G. B. 


A Layman’s 
Anthropology 


H. R. Hays 


From Ape to Angel: An Informal 
History of Social Anthropology. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1958. 
Pp. xxii + 440 + xv. $7.50. 


Reviewed by Jous W. M. WHITING 


who is Director of Harvard University's 
Laboratory of Human Development. He 
is, or certainly was, an anthropologist. 
He has a twenty-year-old PhD from 
Yale in anthropology and sociology, with 
a dissertation based on a study of so- 
cialization of a tribe in New Guinea, 
After that he got psychologized in 
Yale’s Institute of Human Relations, 
and now his endeavor is fixed on com- 
bining the methods of anthropology and 
psychology in the study of human de- 
velopment. With Irvin L. Child he is 
the author of Child Training and Per- 
sonality (Vale Univ. Press, 1953), 


"pue history of a discipline provides 
one of the best introductions to 
that discipline for the members of a 
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sister discipline. It gives a background 
and context which makes possible a 
better understanding both of current 
research and of the classics in the field. 
From Ape to Angel provides just such 
a history for anthropology. Previous 
histories have either been limited in 
scope. as is Lowie's History of Ethno- 
logical Theory (1937), or overly pe- 
dantic, as is Penniman's One Hundred 
Years of Anthropology (1952). The 
present volume is both broad in scope 
and written in a sprightly manner. 

Mr. Hays, the author of the book, 
is, interestingly enough, not an anthro- 
pologist. but rather a novelist, trans- 
lator. playwright, and literary critic. It 
is reported on the book's jacket that 
he has been interested in anthropology 
for over two decades. During this time, 
he has read more widely, particularly 
the writings of anthropologists and eth- 
nographers of the last century, than a 
professional anthropologist would ordi- 
narily find time to do. Furthermore, the 
fact that he is not an anthropologist 
gives the book an objectivity and lack 
of bias that a professional anthropolo- 
gist committed to a certain point of 
view would find difficult, and the fact 
that he is a novelist and playwright 
provides a style that is both clear and 
interesting. 

Although Mr. Hays has organized his 
presentation around four major topics— 
the classical evolutionists, the critical 
reaction, diffusion and sociology, and 
psychological insight and social respon- 
sibility—his main focus is on people. 
and he has taken pains, especially when 
describing the period up unti! 1930, to 
present vignettes of the people whose 
works he describes. For example, to cite 
the first sentence in the book (p. 3): 


In the summer of 1822, Henry Schoolcraft, 
a round-faced, spectacled, scholarly voung 
of twenty-nine from Oneida, New 
York, sailed into the little river port of 
Sts. Marie on the river of the same name, 
which joins Lake Michigan to Lake Huron, 
The sails came rattling down upon the 
booms, the anchor splashed into the blue 
water, and Schoolcraft stared at the fron- 
tier settlement that was to be his home 
for almost twenty years. 


man 


Or again, page 63: 


Edward Tylor in his prime was described 
as tall, handsome as a Greck god (he wore 


a Jovian beard), gentle at heart, and at 
the same time possessing the hard, keen, 


penetrating intelligence of the naturalist of * 


genius. 


The book is also enlivened by well-se- 
lected and well-reproduced pictures and 
illustrations. 

As is the case with most histories, Mr. 
Hays’ presentation of the early periods 
of anthropology are much better than 
his discussion of anthropology today. 
His discussions of Henry Schoolcraft, 
Lewis H. Morgan, Sir Henry Maine. 
Johan Bachofen, John McLennan. Sir 
Edward B. Tylor, and Sir James Frazer 
give a vivid picture of the controversies 
and contributions of the early evolution- 
ists. Compared to the earlier figures. 
contemporary anthropologists such as 
Ruth Benedict, Clyde Kluckhohn, A, L. 
Kroeber, Robert Redfield, and Ralph 
Linton neither stand out so clearly as 
individuals, nor does the discussion of 
their work show as clearly the pattern 
of anthropological research and doctrine 
during the last twenty years. Mr, Hays’ 
nonprofessional status perhaps, although 
an advantage in his assessment of the 
historical period, becomes a defect in 
his understanding of modern trends. The 
psychological reader would be advised 
to read the latter part of this book 
with some skepticism. 

The latter sections are also marred by 
careless editing. Robert Redfield, dated 
as “1897-1957” (p. 330), was still quite 
alive when the book was published, al- 
though he did die in 1958. Florence 
Rockwell Kluckhohn and Alexander 
Leighton should be somewhat surprised 
to read (p. 365): 


He [Clyde Kluckhohn] is an expert on 
the Navaho Indians, and he and his wife, 
Dorothy Leighton, have published several 
books on this tribe. 


Psychological readers will be inter- 
ested in knowing that Mr. Hays at- 
tempts throughout the book to point out 
the influence of psychology and psy- 
chologists upon the field of anthro- 
pology. Such men as Freud, Wundt, 
Wertheimer. Kóhler, Koffka, and John 
Dollard are discussed in this respect. 

From Ape to Angel is a book which 
a psychologist will find entertaining, 
easy to read, and instructive. 
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Social Psychology, by Charles Bird $4.50 

Learning More by Effective Study, by Charles and 
Dorothy Bird $2.25 

Psychological Counseling, by Edward S. Bordin $5.50 

A History of Experimental Psychology, 2d ed., by 
Edwin G. Boring $6.00 : 

Sensation and Perception in the History of Experi- 
mental Psychology, by Edwin G. Boring $6.00 

Readings in Modern Methods of Counseling, edited 
by Arthur H. Brayfield $5.50 

A Casebook of Counseling, by Robert Callis, Paul C. 
Polmantier, and Edward C. Roeber $5.00 

Beauty and Human Nature, by Albert R. Chandler 
$4.50 

Readings in the History of Psychology, edited by 
Wayne Dennis $5.50 

Techniques of Attitude Scale Construction, by Allen 
L. Edwards $4.00 i 

Modern Learning Theory, by William K. Estes, Sig- 
mund Koch, Kenneth MacCorquodale, Paul E. 
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feld, and William S. Verplanck $5.00 

Schedules of Reinforcement, by C Ferster ¿ 
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Great Experiments in Psychol » Henry 
E. Garrett $3.75) 89 3d ed., by Henry 
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Developmental Psychology, 3d ed 
Goodenough and Leona E. Tyler 
Physiological Psychology, ‘ 
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Seven Psychologies, by Edna Heidbreder $4.75 
Theories of Learning, 2d ed., by Ernest R 
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Hypnosis and Suggestibility, by Clark L. Hull 
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Principles of Behavior, by Clark L. Hull ne T 
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Psychological Studies of Human Development, by 
Raymond G. Kuhlen and George G. Thompson 
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The Cultural Background of Personality, by Ralph 
Linton $2.00 

Vocational Counseling with the Physically Handi- 
capped, by Lloyd H. Lofquist $5.00 

Studies in Motivation, edited by David C. McClelland 
$6.00 

Current Studies in Psychology, by Joseph F. Mcguigan 
and Allen D. Calvin $2.65 

The Achievement Motive, by David C. McClelland, 
John W. Atkinson, Russell A. Clark, and Edgar L. 
Lowell $6.00 

Principles of Applied Psychology, by A. T. Poffen- 
berger $5.00 

The Behavior of Organisms: An Experimental Anal- 
ysis, by B. F. Skinner $5.50 

Cumulative Record, by B. F. Skinner Just published 

Verbal Behavior, by B. F. Skinner $5.50 

Diagnosing Personality and Conduct, by Percival M. 
Symonds $4.50 

Dynamic Psychology, by Percival M. Symonds $5.25 

The Dynamics of Human Adjustment, by Percival M. 
Symonds $6.00 

The Ego and the Self, by Percival M. Symonds $2.50 

The Psychology of Parent-Child Relationships, by 
Percival M. Symonds $2.25 

Selected Writings from a Connectionist’s Psychology, 
by Edward L. Thorndike $3.50 

Introduction to Methods in Experimental Psychology, 
3d ed., by Miles A. Tinker and Wallace A. Russell 
$4.50 

The Psychology of Human Differences, 2d ed., by 
Leona E. Tyler $6.00 

The Work of the Counselor, by Leona E. Tyler $3.75 

Experimental Psychology : An Introduction, by Benton 
J. Underwood $5.50 

Psychological Research, by Benton J. Underwood 
$4.50 


Elementary Statistics, by. Benton J. Underwood, Carl 
P. Duncan, Janet A. Taylor, and John W. Cotton 
$3.75 

Persons and Personality, by Sister Annette Walters 
and Sister Kevin O'Hara $5.25 Uters 
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Drug Action: Charting a Course 


on Its Perilous Sea 


Abraham Wikler 


The Relation of Psychiatry to Pharmacology. Baltimore: Williams & 
Wilkins, for the American Society for Pharmacology and Experimental 
Therapeutics, 1957. Pp. viii + 322. $4.00. 


Reviewed by SHERMAN Ross and JosepH V. BRADY 


Dr. Ross is Professor of Psychology 
and Director of the Laboratory of Psy- 
chopharmacology at the University of 
Maryland. Dr. Brady is Chief of the 
Department of Experimental Psychol- 
ogy at the Walter Reed Army Institute 
of Research and also a Lecturer in the 
Department of Psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland. They are at pres- 
ent collaborating in research in psycho- 
pharmacology in the Maryland labora- 
tory under a grant by the National 
Institute of Mental Health (M-1604) 
and that is why they wished to write 
this review together. They are both 
enthusiastic bsychopharmacologists and 
write from inside that in-group. Dr. 
Ross has already reviewed for CP 
Abramson’s Neuropharmacology (Apr. 
1958, 3, 104f.). 


ge: scientist who undertakes to ex- 

amine critically the literature on 
the interactions of drug behaviors has 
a good chance of making a major con- 
tribution to a number of related disci- 
plines. In recent years psychiatrists and 
pharmacologists have become concerned 
with each other's problems. An incre 
ing number of our colleagues 


drawn into the net of worker: 
effects, 


as- 
are being 
s on drug 
and are seeking major sources 
of information about drugs which can 
be reasonably mastered and readily as- 
similated. The volume under review is 
a survey of the drug literature inter- 
preted for and directed at pharmacolo- 
gists. We believe that this book will be 
of great interest to psychologists. 

The materials W. 
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ikler has selected for 


report are bounded in time from about 
1930 to 1955. He presents and examines 
not only the factual evidence from some 
889 references, but considers the theo- 
retical issues as well. His purpose is 
stated as “the examination of theories 
which endow the facts of drug actions 
with significance for the dynamics of 
human behavior." 

Dr. Wikler works at the Addiction 
Research Center of the National Insti- 
tute of Mental Health in Lexington, 
Kentucky, He is well known for his 
productive work in medical settings on 
problems of drug behavior. 

Let us state at the outset that Wikler 
is successful. This volume is a major 
contribution for two reasons: (1) be- 
cause of its intelligent review of the 
mass of previous work, and (2) be- 
cause of the particular sensitivity and 
understanding which Wikler possesses 
and displays. There are two major sec- 
tions dealing broadly with the effects of 
drugs on human behavior and with the 
theories and mechanisms of drug ac- 
tions, 


A CENTRAL concern with the condi- 
tions of drug administration provides 
the focus for Wikler's organization of 
the material on drug effects and human 
behavior. He takes pains to point out 
the importance of considering the ob- 
server's purposes in working with drug 
effects. These goals determine the drugs 
to be used, when and how they are to 
be administered, and. perhaps most im- 
portantly, what kind of changes will be 


observed and reported. Drug effects on 
human behavior are organized into three 
general classes: therapeutic, diagnostic- 
prognostic, and heuristic (the produc- 
tion of ‘model’ psychoses). Wikler, with- 
out hedging, is quick to point out the 
rarity of detailed reports of what a pa- 
tient actually does, either verbally or 
nonverbally. He indicates quite clearly 
that the purposes of the therapist are 
primarily medical in nature. Such pur- 
Poses may scrutinize socially relevant 
changes in the patient relating primarily 
to discharge from the hospital or to the 
resumption of gainful employment. 
Three major research frontiers on the 
theory and mechanisms of drug actions 
are described in this book: (1) the bio- 
chemistry of cerebral metabolism, (2) 
the physiology of neural organization, 
and (3) the psychological aspects of 
behavior. Selected literature on these 
non-independent aspects of the behavior 
of higher organisms is well presented, 


The major value of this volume lies ' 


not, however, in its encyclopedic cover- 
age, but in the integration of these ma- 
terials, where Wikler has posted the im- 
portant beacons for maneuvering on the 
sea of drug effects. These guides are 
pertinent, not only for the pharmacolo- 
gist, but also for the psychologist who 
is interested in understanding drug ef- 
fects. 

Wikler indicates two major reefs 
which have been danger areas for previ- 
ous explorers. The formulation of logi- 
cally untestable theories of drug ac- 
tions has been the special problem of 
the clinically oriented researcher. Such 
theories often remain with us regardless 
of the consequences of attempts to test 
their predictive utility. What is inter- 
esting about these theories is that the 
effects of a drug on some particular 
'mechanism' can be matched by those 
of other drugs with quite different ef- 
fects on behavior as observed in the 
clinic. Further, drugs with similar clini- 
cal actions may affect a given mecha- 
nism differently. Wikler stands on the 
notion that behavioral effects are not 


Properly considered as isolated, ele- 
mentary changes in behavioral proc- 
esses like perception, emotion, and 


learning. Such psychological processes 
are simply modified in magnitude by 
drugs classified as stimulants and de- 
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pressants. It is complex patterns of 
change, over time, involving all of these 
aspects of behavior that we must con- 
sider. These patterns of change are not 
dependent only on the drug given, but 
also on the history of the subject, the 
characteristics of the situation, and the 
activity of the observer. 


The scientific task is to find and to 
describe the direct, predictable effects 
of drugs on behavior in spite of all of 


jthese variable complexities. To expect 


“ one-to-one correlations is assuredly fool- 


hardy. To conceptualize in terms of lim- 
ited approaches, i.e., stimulant vs. de- 
pressant, is perhaps not useful for be- 


havioral purposes. To believe that a 
drug has a single effect in a single neu- 
ral locus, independent of other events, 
is surely a gross oversimplification. 
These are some of the points which 
Wikler makes and he makes them well. 

Considerable effort will be required 
by the reader who works through this 
monograph. It is not written in the 
form of a college text. The style is 
heavy, the sentences long, and the 
length of some paragraphs almost in- 
terminable. A mature and comprehen- 
sive coverage of the rapidly developing 
area of psychopharmacology is the re- 
ward to the reader. The specialist will 
still find many cogent details omitted. 


The Inaccessible: Unconscious 


A. C. MacIntyre 


The Unconscious: A Conceptual Analysis. New York: 


1958. Pp. ix + 100. $2.50. 


Humanities Press, 


Reviewed by James G. MILLER 


Dr. Miller is Professor of Psychiatry 
and Psychology at the University of 
Michigan and also Director of Michi- 
gan’s Mental Health Research Institute 
which he and his colleagues inaugurated 
when they went there in 1955 from the 
University of Chicago. He has both the 
MD and the PhD from Harvard, and at 
that time wrote a book called Uncon- 
sciousness that characterised a raft of 
different meanings to which the word 
unconscious had been applied, a book 
wholly different from the one under re- 
view which seeks a single true meaning. 


| His main concern in these days is the 


development of a general theory of be- 
havior and the empirical evaluation of it, 


quem is viewed in this monograph 
not by a psychologist or psycho- 
analyst but by a philosopher interested 
in a logical analysis of his concepts. 
Nevertheless the implication of these 
concepts for the psychology of motiva- 
tion or for psychotherapy is not neg- 
lected. The author of this ninety-eight 
page essay, stuffed with ideas and in- 


sights, is Lecturer in Philosophy at 
Leeds University, England. He has con- 
centrated particularly upon the Freud 
of The Interpretation of Dreams, al- 
though he recognizes that Freud never 
stopped revising. 

To psychologists MacIntyre’s histori- 
cal analysis of Freud's epistemology 
may seem less than engrossing, but the 
disturbing spatial reifications of the the- 
ory are made more understandable by 
an awareness that to Freud an idea was 
by Locke out of Herbart. Freud's early 
model of mental process was grounded in 
the neurology of his times and involved 
Concepts of hydraulic flow through ‘pri- 
mary” and ‘secondary’ neurones. More- 
Over, Freud never entirely ceased believ- 
ing that mental events can be compre- 
hended only in terms of the material 
and mechanical. It is the author's con- 
tention that “Freud preserved the view 
of the mind as a piece of machinery 
and merely wrote up in psychological 
terms what had originally been in- 
tended as neurological theory.” The 
‘wish’ corresponding to fundamental 


psychological motive force; ‘psychical 
energy’ flowing in constant amounts 
through a system; ‘primary and sec- 
ondary processes’ corresponding to spe- 
cific neural units; and components of 
the mind with specific locations—all 
these contribute to what the author, 
paraphrasing Hobbes, calls "the ghost 
of the central nervous system sitting 
crowned upon the grave thereof." Thus 
the Unconscious was conceived as a 
place where memories are imprisoned 
and in which they live a life of their 
own, becoming modified, and sometimes 
being tidied up for representation to 
consciousness. 


"Tex author undertakes a second proj- 
ect, a project of comparing the psycho- 
analytic concepts of ‘unconscious’ with 
descriptive uses of the word. According 
to MacIntyre, when Freud employed 
unconscious and unconsciously he was 
merely extending earlier uses in every- 
day life and in the work of such crea- 
tive writers as Henry James. Where he 
introduced the Unconscious as an ex- 
planatory noun, there was, however, an 
innovation. Freud believed that he had 
discovered an actual entity, by which 
all behavior could be explained. 
Perceiving a fundamental contribu- 
tion to the psychology of motivation in 
this notion, MacIntyre states: “It is 
only in the light of Freud’s description 
of the abnormal that we have acquired 
any adequate conception of the normal. 
Understanding how a purpose might be 
unconscious is a necessary step in un- 
derstanding in anything but a fragmen- 
tary way what we mean by purpose at 
all" But MacIntyre believes that an 
assertion of ¢he Unconscious as a rea] 
existent cannot be justified: it is “an 
inaccessible realm of inaccessible en. 
tites” which requires but cannot ob- 
tain evidence to make it credible. If it 
be viewed, however, as a theoretical, 
although unobservable, entity introduced 
to explain and relate a number of other- 
wise inexplicable phenomena, then it can 
be Justified. The author is sure that an 
insistence upon the substantive form 
does not lead to any consequences be- 
yond those implied by the concept used 


descriptively, He believes, Moreover 
that in his later years Freud tended to- 
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ward using the terms unconscious and 
repression descriptively. He became less 
dominated by a classical substantive 
idealism. 

Orthodox psychoanalysts might argue 
this point; as they might also the later 
assertion that to the man-on-the-couch 
as to his psychoanalyst in the thera- 
peutic role, the justifiability of the 
revered concepts really could not mat- 
ter less. The author contends that the 
therapeutic situation is not one in which 
theories can easily be tested, since all 
sorts of schools have successes and 
therapeutic improvement seems to be 
related to many factors. He continues, 
moreover, to assert that the funda- 
mental Freudian theses are uníalsifi- 
able by any imaginable clinical pro- 
cedure. Opposite behaviors, he holds, 
regularly reveal identical unconscious 
conflicts. Furthermore he suspects that 
the interpretation an analyst calls ‘cor- 
rect’ is usually the one which he finds 
efficacious because it influences the pa- 
tient. MacIntyre does not point out, 
however, that while it is difficult to re- 
late the outcome of therapy in terms of 

success and failure to the therapist's 

school, nevertheless his assumptions ap- 
pear to bear significantly on the course 
of therapy and very likely on the pa- 
tient’s ultimate adjustment. This does 
not, however, materially affect Mac- 

Intyre’s main argument, which concerns 

only the relation of Freudian theory to 

psychoanalytic therapy. 


Ox: of the primary intentions of 
this essay is to consider the possibility 
of a comprehensive theory of human 
behavior and evaluate claims that the 
Freudian theory is such a conceptual 
system. Has psychology, in fact, already 
found its Newton? At the point where 
MacIntyre resolves this issue one can- 
not help feeling that he would have 
profited from a more intimate knowl- 
edge of contemporary theoretical psy- 
chology, He finds himself viewing the 
explanatory attempts of the Freudian 
system as unconfirmable metaphysics 
and apparently sees as the only alter- 
native reduction to chemical and physi- 
cal formulations, While these may in- 
clude the necessary conditions of human 
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behavior, he feels they can embrace 
nothing of the specifically human, are 
only “the kind of portrayal the novelist 
gives.” 

Rejecting the possibility of other satis- 
fying general scientific theories of be- 
havior—unfortunately, some will say— 


he remains in the end constant to the 
Freudian system. Apparently he is un- 
jarred by many flaws he sees, because 
he also feels its creative artistry and ad- 
mires its scope as the only sort of com- 
prehensive portrayal of man he really 
believes possible. 


A Potpourri of Personality Tests 


Robert M. Allen 


Personality Assessment Procedures: Psychometric, Projective, and Other 
Approaches. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1958. Pp. xi + 541. $6.00. 


Reviewed by BETTY L. KALIS 


Dr. Kalis, with a PhD from the Univer- 
sity of California in Berkeley, has for 
five years has been involved in research, 
teaching, and the practice of clinical 
psychology, first at the University of 
California’s School of Medicine and 
then at the Kaiser Foundation. She is 
now Project Director for the research 
on precipitating stress in mental illness 
at the Langley Porter Neuropsychiatric 
Institute, 


As course in tests and meas- 
urements is firmly entrenched in 
the curriculum of most universities, and 
this volume appears to have been de- 
signed to meet the needs of the teacher 
of such a course. It combines the quali- 
ties of a sketchy glossary of methods 
of personality assessment (the carefully 
amassed index cards are almost visible) 
with selected research findings and scat- 
tered precepts about test construction, 
reliability, and validity. 

The author, who is professor of psy- 
chology at the University of Miami in 
Florida, has written two books on the 
Rorschach and one previous volume on 
tests and measurements. He is careful 
to state that his selection and arrange- 
ment are purely arbitrary, but, while 
his right to arbitrariness may be ac- 
knowledged, the necessity for it in such 
a volume is open to question. He has. 
as the title implies, restricted his sur- 
vey to some “personality tests,” omit- 
ting tests of ability, achievement, and 
intellectual capacity, except as the lat- 
ter are given secondary interpretation. 


Included are tests to which, admit- 
tedly, no reference has appeared in the 
literature for at least twenty-five years. 
On the other hand, promising new meth- 
ods such as Gough’s California Psycho- 
logical Inventory and Phillipson’s Ob- 
ject Relations Technique—to name but 
two—are omitted entirely. The whole 
area of perceptual tasks in the assess- 
ment of personality is dismissed with a 
footnote, while space is given to graph- 
ology, the electroencephalogram, endo- 
crinopathy, and other esoteric sidelines 
that are of limited interest to psycholo- 
gists in general, 

Similarly, in the matter of arrange- 
ment, several chapters contain reports 
of tests listed in alphabetical order, with 
no transitional or organizing material 
and little reference to the relative use- 
fulness of the various techniques, 

: One feature of the organization that 
is certain to be confusing and frustrat- 
ing to students is the fact that many of 
the chapter sections labeled "summ 
contain not a resumé of the preceding 
material but new information. These 
comments, and some of the cogent foot- 
notes, are frequently the most rewarding 
portions of the book, but the 


unduly reticent about his own 
tions, 


ary" 


author is 
contribu- 


It must be said that, underlying these 
comments, is the reviewer's conviction 
that this volume's shortcomings are in 
part à natural outgrowth of the whole 
notion of a test Survey course, In the 
final chapters, Professor Allen belatedly 
discusses some of the Uses of assessment 


procedures, Had the entire text been 
written from this standpoint, in answer 
to the question "Assessment for what?", 
then the organization could have been 
natural, rather than arbitrary, and the 
comments about test characteristics and 
validity would have fallen into a mean- 
ingful framework of personality theory 
and clinical applicability. 

Cronbach (1949) has contributed to 


the literature of tests and measurements 
in general a volume that comes near 
to meeting this criterion. A comparable 
work restricted to personality assess- 
ment procedures could fill a teaching 
need, but Allen’s book, considered as a 
text and basis for lecture material, is 
not written in a fashion that will pro- 
voke interest and critical thinking in 
this important area. 


Value vs. Truth in the 
History of Thinking 


Werner Stark 


The Sociology of Knowledge: An Essay in Aid of a Deeper Under- 
standing of the History of Ideas. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1958. Pp. 


xi + 356. $7.50. 


Reviewed by Epwarp B. Suits 


Dr. Shils is Associate Professor of In- 
dustrial Relations in the University of 
Pennsylvania’s Wharton School of Fi- 
nance and Commerce and has served 
there for several years, Before that he 
was teaching political science at Temple 
University and being chairman of the 
Social Science Department of Temple's 
Community College. He has been ac- 
tive in educational committee work, 
studying for the City of Philadelphia 
its educational resources, and now he is 
carrying his sociological wisdom over 
into the field of industrial relations, 
And he says: Please do not let CP's 
readers confuse him with his cousin, 
the Chicago sociologist, Edward A. Shils, 


| pipes launching into a discussion of 
a work whose like has thus far 
been inaccessible to the average Eng- 
lish reader, let us have a look at the 
author. Dr. Werner Stark was educated 
at the Universities of Hamburg, Prague, 
London, and Geneva. At present, he is 
Reader in the History of Economic 
Thought at Manchester University. He 
has been an examiner in Sociology in 
the University of Glasgow since 1952 
and in recent years a guest lecturer at 
both Basle and Cambridge. 


Sociology has often been damned by 
academicians in other fields for en- 
croaching on the domain of philosophy. 
psychology, history, economics, and po- 
litical science. It has tapped the field of 
medicine from time to time, as well as 
genetics, biology, and zoology. We have 
become accustomed to finding in the 
texts of sociology allusions to Plato, 
Freud, Kant, Luther, and even Mendel. 
Is this proper? Is it all right? Let the 
first to prove that the knowledge in 
these areas are mutually exclusive—step 
up an take a bow! 

Which domain of knowledge can now 
fully claim the sole distinction for philo- 
sophical or psychological contribution? 
Kant with the a priori or the Gestalt 
Psychologists along with John Locke 
and the tabula rasa? 

It is therefore reassuring to meet a 
scholar of Dr. Stark’s dimensions who 
in combining German thoroughness with 
English precision and clarity appears 
with this splendid study—The Sociology 
of Knowledge. 

Stark's purpose, obviously, in writing 
this work, was to put to rest, finally. 
that most interesting and important 
question: “Is there any correlation be- 
tween the social order under which a 
Eiven set of men live and the system 


p re 


of knowledge, thought and culture which 
they develop?" 

Inspired by Max Weber, Dr. Stark 
tries to show that the sociology of 
knowledge can throw as much construc- 
tive light on the origins of truth as it 
can negatively point to truth-destroying 
ideological influences arising from real 
life itself. 

The author himself is conscious of 
certain inadequacies for the giant task 
before him. He says: "My book is the 
work of one who is a historian of ideas 
and a sociologist, rather than a profes- 
sional philosopher. . . . Still my forays 
into the realm of philosophy will not, I 
trust, be held against me, for neither 
the social theorist nor the historian of 
ideas can do his job properly, unless he 
tries to think out the deeper implica- 
tions of the phenomena with which he 
has to deal." 

In this work, as he searches for the 
truth, Dr. Stark battles constantly to 
lay bare the hidden factors which turn 
us away from the truth; also he attacks 
the problem of identifying the forces 
which tend to impart a definite direc- 
tion to the search for truth, 


"los who have laid the foundations 
of the sociology of knowledge which 
this book endeavors to develop were 
Heinrich Rickert and Max Weber. These 
men stressed over and over again the 
fact that values maneuver a man into 
a certain point of view, but that valua- 
tion need not falsify his vision. The 
scholarly surveyor can always speak the 
truth as he sees it: it will be the ob- 
jective truth in his own situation. 
Max Weber, as is generally known, 
was a most fanatical upholder of the 
strictest canons of scientific objectivity. 
This he had a right to be, in spite of 
his insistence on the fundamental part 
which values play in the constitution of 
our world view. Reading Stark we re- 
act with force to the idea that values 
influence us—and influence us decisively 
—when we formulate our questions. As 
for the answers, we should honestly ac- 
cept them from reality as reality pro- 
vides them. We should feel free to en- 
ter into reality and take it as we find it. 
In addition to an exploration of the 
antecedents of the sociology of knowl- 
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edge and of the essence and the conse- 
quences of the sociology of knowledge, 
Dr. Stark leads us up through the 
analysis of several important problems: 
the Basis of Social Determination, the 
Nature of Social Determination, the 
Degree of Social Determination, and. 
finally, the Conquest of Social Deter- 
mination. 

In his gigantic work, he covers the 
philosophy of Karl Mannheim, Nietzche, 
Marx, Bergson. and Pareto, as well as 


the works of other “greats” in history, 
economics and sociology. 

No matter how huge the philosophi- 
cal differences may have been and still 
are, which divide the pragmatist from 
the metectic approach, we must answer 
the practical question as to what is to 
be done. Stark’s work is genuinely help- 
ful to the probing social scientist of the 
contemporary period, whether his pri- 
mary interest be psychology. history, or 
economics. 


1.4 Myriads of Memory 
Experiments 


Włodzimierz Szewczuk 


i ietywania (Psychology of Remembering) . Warsaw: 
d c n erm ms Ossolinskich, Wydawnictwo Polskiej Akademii 


Nauk, 1957. Pp. 290. Zt. 36.—. 


Reviewed by RoBERT B. ZaJoxc 


Dr. Zajonc (pronounced Zience) re- 
views Szewczuk (pronounced Shef- 
chook) because he is interested in cog- 
nitive processes and because he reads 
Polish. He came to America a decade 
ago and presently obtained a PhD at 
the University of Michigan where he is 
now Assistant Program Director for the 
Research Center in Group Dynamics 
and also Assistant Professor of Psy- 
chology. He has long been a de facto 
consultant for CP, as well as vicar for 
Daniel Katz when he was abroad, and 
now CP has been proud to add him to 
its official consulting council. 


of ics are few psychologists who 

have during their lifetimes per- 
formed more than a hundred experi- 
ments. It is therefore extraordinary to 
find one whose research output goes 
into five-digit numbers. In the Psychol- 
ogy of Remembering Szewezuk (pro- 
nounce: Shefchook) claims to have exe- 
cuted over 14,500 experiments during a 
period of nine years! Unfortunately it 
is not quite clear what the author con- 
siders an experiment to be 
pects th 
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; and one sus- 
at he might be referring to what 


we would ordinarily call ¢rials. All the 
same, regardless of the numbers in- 
volved, Psychology of Remembering is 
an impressive monograph, containing 
enormous quantities of data obtained 
by an uncommon variety of methodo- 
logical approaches. 

Szewczuk begins with the question of 
how is it possible that, in spite of the 
amount of experimental and theoretical 
effort devoted to the study of memory, 
almost no practical consequences have 
emerged. He concludes that there must 
never have been a true theory in this 
area, and the reason is that the asso- 
ciation and Gestalt theories were both 
guilty of approaching the study of 
memory with ready-made and ill-con- 
ceived explanations. With this preamble 
the author proceeds to raise other more 
or less standard objections to these 
theories, giving some credit to Bartlett 
for connecting memory with behavior, 
and ultimately asserting that the proper 
paradigm for memory is Pavlov's con- 
ditioned reflex. His argument is that 
unless a stimulus becomes a part of the 
classical reflex arc, it can neither be 
recognized nor remembered, The impli- 


cation of this thesis is that stimuli un- 
related to the individual's. immediate 
activity and purpose cannot be recalled. 
Just how this remote implication is 
reached is not spelled out in detail, but 
the hypothesis itself he tests in an ex- 
tensive series of studies. 


 — experimental paradigm in 
this first series consists essentially of 
the comparison of intentional and inci- 
dental recall. One is impressed, how- 
ever, by the overwhelming variety of 
his material and the experimental situa- 
tions he employs. For instance, in one 
experiment on the difference between 
intentional and incidental recall, he had 
his assistants accompany friends on 
shopping trips. The route of the trip 
was determined beforehand and certain 
configurations of stimuli along the road 
were designated as critical. Thus, for 
example, shop windows were photo- 


graphed, certain placards were described, - 


and certain buildings were distinguished, 
They become the items to be recalled 
by the unsuspecting subject. During the 
trip the assistant directs the subject's 
attention to some items and ignores 
others. He is further instructed to en- 
gage his friend in a conversation at 
a previously specified point and on a 
previously determined topic. After com- 
pleting the errand, the subject is taken 
to the laboratory on some pretext and 
is asked to reconstruct the trip under 
standardized conditions, Fourteen sub- 
jects took part in this interesting in- 
vestigation. 

In other experiments of this series 
Szewczuk used films, Photographs, lit. 
erary and technical texts, Sentences, 
words, figures, numbers, and the in. 
evitable nonsense syllables, all pre- 
sented under standard laboratory con- 
ditions. His subjects were mostly col. 
lege students, but in some instances he 
employed one-year-olds, and in others 
adults up to 67 years of age. Although 
he used no statistical procedures, the 
results of these experiments show con- 
sistently large differences (the smallest 
difference is thirteen percent 
between intentional 
call. 


age points) 
and incidental re- 


In a second series of 


: experiments, 
equally diverse 


in method, Szewczuk 


= 


turns to what is perhaps the central 
problem of his monograph—the neces- 
sary and sufficient conditions of recall. 
One set of experiments leads him to the 
conclusion that the temporal contiguity 
assumed by associationists to be a cen- 
tral factor in learning is neither suf- 
cient nor necessary for recall, and an- 
other that good Gestaltigkeit is equally 
of insignificance. It is true that the evi- 
dence presented here leaves something 
to be desired. The effects of temporal 
contiguity are shown to be immaterial 
by the following study. Subjects learn 
a list of ten nonsense syllables while 
counting backwards from 345. Szew- 
czuk's data show that even after 100 
trials only five syllable-number | pairs 
are recalled on the average. Another 
study demonstrates that stimuli which 
are temporally separated may become 
parts of one trace. The role of organi- 
zation in memory is examined by pre- 
senting lists of items in varied orders, 
temporal rhythms, and groupings. The 
fact that some recall is obtained even 
when the material is presented at ran- 
dom intervals or without groupings is 
taken to prove that good Gestalt is not 
a significant factor in recall. Elsewhere, 
however, the author seems to contradict 
himself by demonstrating that the de- 
velopment of memory traces obeys or- 
ganizational principles very much like 
those formulated by Koffka. 

On the basis of a third set of ingen- 
iously designed experiments Szewczuk 
concludes that the most relevant fac- 
tors in recall are (a) perceptual promi- 
nence and differentiation of the stimuli, 
(b) their ability to evoke emotional re- 
actions in the individual, and (c) their 
association with the individual's experi- 
ences and activities. He observed in 
these studies that of all the items for- 
gotten by his subjects, none had these 
attributes. These three conditions are 
shown, moreover, to be in direct agree- 
ment with Pavlov's concept of condi- 
tioning. The first factor is related to 
the importance of orienting responses in 
establishing. conditioned reflexes, a. dis- 
coverv that leads the author to examine 
the role of perceptual factors in gener- 
ating memory traces. “A stimulus which 
does not evoke a specific, articulated, 
and differentiating response will not be 
remembered. Since more highly dif- 


ferentiated and perceptually compelling 
stimuli become more readily identified 
they can more readily initiate the proc- 
ess of remembering." In one study pre- 
sented as evidence. for instance. Szew- 
czuk gave the following paragraph to 
his subjects: 
whenileítthehouseirealizedthatiwouldbe 
betterofftakingthesubwayasitwasgettinglate 
andastreetcarwouldhavebeentooslow 
immediatelyiturnedthecornerwentpastthe 
drugstorereachedshortstreetandwentinthe 
directionofmainstreetidonotrecallwhatiwas 
thinkingaboutandionly knowthatonethought 
pursuedanotherandwiththisturmoilinmy 
mindisatdowninthesubwaycar 


In comparison with normally printed 
material, this form increased reading 
time up to eighty-fourfold. increased 
errors substantially, and decreased un- 
derstanding. The recall of such material 
was between 40% and 92€; less than 
recall of normally printed material. al- 
though the level of learning was appar- 
ently not controlled. 

The assertion that emotional reactions 
to stimuli result in better recall is 
linked to the hypothesis that physico- 
chemical changes arising under emo- 
tional excitation give structural per- 
manence to neural connections, but no 
evidence is cited in support of this con- 
jecture. The role of goal orientation 
and activity in enhancing recall is again 
not made clear, although this relation- 
ship seems to be well substantiated by 
Szewczuk's data. 


Os the whole, Psychology of Re- 
membering represents a solid contribu- 
tion to the study of memory and, if 
translated, should be widely read. While 
the theoretical significance of the mono- 
graph is not entirely clear. the rich em- 
pirical material collected by Szewczuk is 
valuable in itself and suggests further 
research. A major weakness in the ex- 
perimental work is that time of recall 
and the level of learning are never taken 
into consideration. Most the author's 
studies deal with immediate recall, and 
the remainder with recall after an un- 
specified interval which is never filled 
with a standard interpolated activity. 
The lack of statistical tests is not of 
grave consequence as Szewczuk’s differ- 
ences are striking and, on inspection, 
seem to be well beyond the chance level. 


One is overwhelmed by the quantities 
of data contained in this book. True, 
many of Szewczuk's experiments dupli- 
cate findings already well known, but 
there are others that raise challenging 
questions. He finds. for instance, that 
lists of items presented with serial order 
held constant over trials are learned no 
faster than lists presented in randomly 
varied serial order. Another finding is 
that the rhythm of presentation has no 
effect on learning and memory. In an 
analysis of the structural changes in 
memory traces over time Szewczuk 
shows that the memory trace develops 
around a nucleus generally consisting of 
the most distinctive (or as Bruner would 
put it. criterial) attributes of the stimu- 
lus. The growth of the trace does not 
proceed by a random addition of new 
aspects. New elements which become 
parts of the trace are usually those 
which are most closely related to the 
nucleus. 

It is obvious that many of the sig- 
nificant studies on memory, recall, and 
related problems which have been con- 
ducted by western authors are not 
known to Szewczuk. It is quite appar- 
ent. for instance, that he was not ac- 
quainted with the Zeigarnik phenome- 
non, the work on inhibition extensively 
studied by Melton and Irwin and many 
other researchers, or with Postman's 
work on incidental learning. There does 
not seem to be a reference to the re- 
sults of Gerard's studies on the neuro- 
physiological processes in the learning 
and memory of hamsters or to Thomp- 
son and Dean's work on perseverating 
consolidation, studies both of which are 
directly relevant to many of the au- 
thors arguments. His most recent item 
of western bibliography is Woodworth's 
1938 edition of Experimental Psychol- 
ogy. 

It is perhaps worth noting that the 
conditions under which Szewczuk must 
have conducted his research were in all 
probability far from ideal, whereas even 
under ideal conditions his monograph 
would represent an 
research output. 
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Sociological 


Research 


Thomas C. McCormick and Roy 
G. Francis 


Methods of Research in the Be- 
havioral Sciences. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1958. Pp. ix 
+ 244. $4.50. 


Reviewed by RICHARD DECHARMS 


who is Assistant Professor of Psycho- 
ogy and Education and Research Asso- 
ciate in the Social Science Institute of 
Washington University in St. Louis. At 
Swarthmore he got a start in experi- 
mental psychology and the philosophy 
of scientific method. At Wesleyan, via 
McClelland, he acquired an interest in 
motivation. At the University of North 
Carolina, with the stimulus of John 
Thibaut, he got involved in interdisci- 


NEW 


plinary research. Now he works in psy- 
chology, sociology, and research-oriented 
education. 


HE difficult problem of communi- 

cating the research process to stu- 
dents was for a long term a teaching in- 
terest of the late Professor McCormick 
at the University of Wisconsin. After 
his death, his book was completed by 
his student and son-in-law, Roy G. 
Francis. 

The aim of this book is to give a 
complete picture of the research process 
in the temporal sequence in which it 
occurs—írom formulating a problem to 
the final report. The title includes all 
the behavioral sciences and the intro- 
duction does little to limit this scope, 
saying merely that the book is intended 
for students working for the master's 
degree. This restriction might well be 
amended to read: "sociology students." 
Emphasis is placed on problems (such 
as survey-research design, sampling, and 
measurement) which are most often en- 
countered by the sociologist. The exam- 


2.8 challenging study in an important and neglected Field 


HEREDITY 


In this timely 
a variety of discipli 
to bring us up-to-date on the 
heredity in medicine and on the 


ples are taken mostly from the socio- 
logical literature. 

The authors’ basic premise is that the 
ultimate purpose of science is to estab- 
lish necessary and sufficient conditions 
for causal relationships. A lengthy dis- 
cussion, similar to that of Kendall and 
Lazarsfeld (Problems of Survey Analy- 
sis, in Continuities in Social Research, 
edited by R. K. Merton and P. F. Laz- 
arsfeld, 1950), is devoted to methods 
of discovering causal sequences, and to 
pointing out that this is a logical prob- 
lem which cannot be deduced simply 
from statistical concomitant variation. 
No clear picture emerges, however, as 
to how certainty is established in a 
strong causal sense, The beginning stu- 
dent might be led to the use of greater 
caution by a more skeptical Humian 
view of causation, one which would also 
fit in with the probability basis of sta- 
tistical theory. 


The ex post facto method is Stressed 


in the section on study design. The au- - 


thors feel that “no researcher can pro- 
ceed without the use of the concept of 


book disting 
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This study focuses attention on 
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of the interplay between her 
is to be achieved and 
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type" (p. 27). This faith shows the in- 
fluence of Max Weber, who used the 
method of pure or ideal type for analy- 
sis of concrete historical events. 

It is regrettable that the text gives 
so little attention to the pitfalls which 
the student may encounter in develop- 
ing a typology. There is some consid- 
eration of the formal testing of hy- 
potheses, but the authors say that, ^with 
the exception of psychology, and that 
chiefly in its biological aspect, the so- 


cial sciences have made relatively little | 


use of the controlled experiments" (p. 
85). 

Selection of the methods of research 
presented has been guided by the au- 
thors' interest in sociology and in the 
statistical analysis of research findings. 
Almost one-half of the book is devoted 
to problems of sampling, measurement, 
and tests of significance. Rather than 
aspiring to make the student proficient 


in the use of specific techniques, the | 


book attempts to give a general descrip- 
tion, some evaluation, and then refers 
the student to more detailed sources for 
how to proceed. Nor have the authors 
made an attempt to present an ex- 
haustive catalog for all the behavioral 


sciences. This evaluation and critique | 


are best in the chapter on scaling tech- 
niques, although here no mention is 
made of some of the latest develop- 
ments, like those of Clyde Coombs and 
his students. 

At times the level of presentation is 
inconsistent. One might expect the con- 
ceptual level to predominate when sta- 
tistical matters are to the fore. And 
discussion of the details of a formula 
sometimes overshadows explanations of 
the concepts embodied in the formula, 

Viewed as a brief introduction to so- 
ciological research, this book may be of 
value to the student who has to decide 
whether to become more involved in 
empirical research. For the layman who 
wishes to use the products of sociologi- 
cal research, it may give greater insight 
into the research process. As the sole 
text in a course attempting to prepare 
students for research, the book is, how- 
ever, inadequate and does not compare 
favorably with other available books 
which have similar aims such as Jahoda, 
Deutsch, and Cook (Research Methods 
in. Social Relations, 1951). 


L. L. Thurstone 


THE MEASUREMENT OF 
VALUES 


With a preface by Thelma Gwinn Thurstone 


L. L. Thurstone was one of America's outstanding psy- 
chologists, known for his studies of psychological 
measurements and for his application of precise meas- 
urement techniques to the social sciences. 
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groups—learning, scaling, psychoph; measure- 
ment, attitude measurement, and multiple factor analy- 
sis. Each group is introduced with a brief diseus- 
sion of the controversial issues current when the papers 
were published. The volume also contains a bibliog- 
raphy with a list of 95 Psychometrie Laboratory Re- 
ports, a list of available microfilms, and a partial list 
of psychological tests. 


$7.50 
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A Psychosocial Approach to Family Life 
By Robert D. Hess and Gerald Handel 


How does a family operate? In what ways do normal" 
families achieve internal equilibrium and relate to their 
environment? Nearly all previous research inquiries 
into the family have been statistical studies or clinical 
studies of abnormalities. Here is an entirely new 
framework for study, a sensitive exploration of family 
dynamics in five narrative case studies. Applying estab- 
lished concepts and clinical procedures of families who 
come from a non-clinical setting, the authors have cap- 
tured the interplay between family and personality as 
each group copes with its own problems. 

"Breaks new ground in the social psychology of the 
family.” —REUBEN HILL, University of Minnesota. 
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Through your bookseller is 
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Keys to Education: Learning 


and Motivation 


James M. Sawrey and Charles W. Telford 


Educational Psychology. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1958. Pp. xiv + 498. 


$5.95. 


Reviewed by GENE A. WALLAR 


Dr. Wallar is Professor of Psychology 
at San José State College in California. 
He has a PhD from Ohio State Univer- 
sity where he worked with Harold Burtt 
and Sidney Pressey. He has been teach- 
ing educational psychology for the last 
twenty years, at San José for the last 
ten. He is a Diplomate in Counseling 
Psychology. He has a special interest in 
gifted children—in teaching them. 


Tee authors, teaching educational 

psychology at San José State Col- 
lege at present, have taught in the pub- 
lic schools. Sawrey, the junior, who 
completed his graduate work at the 
University of North Dakota in 1948, is 
primarily interested in learning theory. 
Telford, the senior, a PhD from George 
Peabody College in 1929, is a Diplomate 

s Clinical Psychology, a certificated 
School Psychologist in California, and 
has published in physiological. clinical, 
and social psychology. 

The authors begin their discussion by 
enumerating the nine characteristics of 
the ideal textbook in educational psy- 
chology. A book that encompassed all 
of these goals would truly be ideal. 
Sawrey and Telford approach their ideal 
in some ways, and constantly they keep 


the goals in mind throughout their well- 
organized text, 


The outst 


l anding feature of the book 
is the way 


in which the authors accom- 
plish their first two goals: the develop- 
ing of an adequate conception of the na- 
ture of the learning process and insight 
into motivational patterns. Their discus- 
sion of motivation and learning provides 
the integration that knits the book to- 
gether, In their subsequent discussions 
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of child development, abilities, interests, 
emotions, character, and personality, 
they return to basic principles of mo- 
tivation and learning in ways that im- 
press the reader with fundamental ideas. 
Their emphasis is heavy on the social 
dynamics underlying the development of 
attitudes, beliefs, and value systems. 
Several chapters provice a survey of 
devices and techniques for studying edu- 
cationally significant personal character- 
istics. Not all areas indicated by their 
goals receive equal emphasis. There are, 
however, survey chapters on educational 
evaluation, counseling, and guidance. 

This text differs from other current 
texts in educational psychology in sev- 
eral ways. It has no pictures, cartoons, 
or formal case studies, although it con- 
tains a few illustrative cases reviewed 
briefly in connection with child develop- 
ment and with counseling. The use of 
white space and of subtitles provides 
the reader with excellent cues for the 
identification of important ideas. I wish 
more of the chapter summaries were as 
succinct and helpful as the summary of 
the chapter on Factors of Economy in 
Learning. An Instructors Manual is 
available. 


Sassy AND TELFORD follow the clas- 
sical outline of the subject matter of 
educational psychology. The five major 
headings suggested by the National So- 
ciety of College Teachers of Education 
Monograph No. 3 on Educational Psy- 
chology in Teacher Education (1953), 
are all covered: motivation, develop- 
ment of personality, longitudinal process 
of individual development, learning, and 


the psychology and role of the teacher. 
The chapter on Heredity and Early De- 
velopment is outstanding. 

As with most texts in educational 
psychology, the organization of ideas is 
both topical and longitudinal. An analy- 
sis of percentage of space given to vari- 
ous topics (Blair, 1948) would show 
this text to be very similar to the other 
15 or 20 recent texts in the field. ‘The 
major differences would lie in Part III 
with chapters on School as a Sociologi- 
cal Unit, Understanding Students, and 
Guidance and Counseling. Understand- 
ing Students provides a fine summary 
of previous points, plus a discussion of 
cues for identification of maladjust- 
ments. Thus, much of the material and 
organization is similar to other texts, 
but the repeated emphasis throughout 
on derived motives and reinforcement 
theory gives the reader a feeling of 
closure. There are also new treatments 
of recent research on group dynamics 
and influences of social cl 
tional practices, 

A feature of interest to colleges in 
which educational psychology is the 
first (or only) course in psychology 
taken by teacher trainees is the inde- 
pendent, autonomous nature of the pres- 
entation. The authors build the entire 
framework of their argument around 
foundation chapters which might well 
be material for texts in general psy- 
chology, In Several chapters it is only 
the addition of Sections labeled Emo- 
tion in Education or Implications for 
Teaching which differentiate parts of 
this book from a general psychology, 

The authors leave wide opportunity 
for the instructor of the course to sup- 
ply illustrations and to apply the prin- 
ciples of transfer, They rely heavily on 
the intelligence and the background of 
the reader, and the applications that the 
instructor makes, for the 
of transfer. Some chapte 
ters 3 and 4) present 
conclusion after another 
reader to draw his own 

The references 


ass on educa- 


encouragement 
TS (eg. Chap- 
one research 
» allowing the 
Conclusions, 


Í are ample and ade- 
quate. The authors cite the oldest ref- 


erence as the basis for their points 
Especially in the first part of the book: 
Motivation and Learning may this 

, ay his 


Cu 


references prior to 1933. I would prefer, 
however, to think that they are citing 
ideas which are so well accepted that 
recent studies merely verify the earlier 
researches. The references in the re- 
mainder of the book are largely from 
the last ten years. 


While the general coverage of this 
book is similar to many comparable 
texts, there are some outstanding, 
unique features. One unexpected under- 
taking is the development of an intelligi- 
ble hierarchy of the forms of learning. 


Thus we find an emphasis on learning 
theory and its applications. The out- 
standing feature is, however, the con- 
tinual application of principles of learn- 
ing and motivation to all other aspects 
of development. 

There are some omissions that I re- 
gret: the development of originality and 
creativity. reasoning and problem-solv- 
ing, the results of schooling, and a fuller 
discussion of special groups of children 
within the school. Yet it would be ask- 
ing too much of any book to have it 
satisfy all readers. 


The Brain Brought Up to Date 


Harry C. Solomon, Stanley Cobb. and Wilder Penfield (Eds.) 


T'he Brain and Human Behavior. (Research Publications, Association for 
Research in Nervous and Mental Disease, Vol. XXXVI; Proceedings of 
the Association, 7-8 December 1956, New York.) Baltimore: Williams & 
Wilkins, 1958. Pp. xi 4- 564. $15.00. 


Reviewed by Kart H. PRIBRAM 


Dr. Pribram, who at the moment is at 
the Center for Advanced Study in the 
Behavioral Sciences, is Director of Re 
search at the Institute of Living in 
Hartford, Connecticut, and also Lec- 
turer in Psychology and Physiology in 
Yale University. He is a neurosurgeon 
—MD from Chicago—who has turned 
psychologist. His interest in the brain 
as it regulates and organizes behavior 
came to a focus when he worked with 
Karl Lashley at the Yerkes Labora- 
tories of Primate Biology. The classifi- 
cation of neural structure led him to 
undertake the problem of the classifi- 
cation of neural mechanisms and the 
unravelling of complexities of the neural 
mechanisms by experimental attack. 


AON too few psychologists are 
aware of the Annual Publications 
of the Association for 
and Mental Diseases. 


tematic 


Research in 
Nervous Each 
volume contains summary 
presentations of research and thinking 
by eminent authors. and in many in- 
stances data are presented that can be 
found nowhere else in the literature, 
The object of this the 1956 


review, 


Proceedings of the Association, entitled 
The Brain and Human Behavior, is now 
added to other classics: for those espe- 
cially interested in the neural processes 
that regulate and organize behavior, ear- 
lier volumes, such as Localization of 
Function in the Cerebral Cortex, Pain, 
The Basal Ganglia, The Hypothalamus, 
The Frontal Lobes, and Patterns of Or- 
ganization of the Central Nervous Sys- 
tem, have become standard references. 

The contents of the Proceedings un- 
der review can be arbitrarily listed un- 
der three headings according to their 
emphasis: Psychology, neurology. and 
pharmacology, The papers are not ar- 
ranged according to this (or any other) 
grouping, but the table of contents al- 


lows ready reference to the article of 
choice. 


[NN Karl S. Lashley's Cerebral 
Organization and Behavior, inaugurates 
the Proceedings with a frontal attack on 
the “mind-brain” issue. As always in his 
Papers, there are so many specific prob- 
lems enunciated and demonstrated with 
example, that even those who are im- 


patient of philosophical argument will 
delight in the neural and psychological 
wisdom that is there laid bare. This is 
not a timid paper—discussions of the 
Will, the Self, Creative Ability, the 
Neurology of Logic and the Content of 
Experience are repeatedly reduced to 
items from the laboratory and the 
clinic. 

Jerome S. Bruner’s Neural Mecha- 
nisms in Perception also takes the psy- 
chological problem from its subjective, 
philosophical origin to explore the pos- 
sible neurophysiological mechanisms that 
might account for the phenomenon un- 
der scrutiny. In his approach, Bruner 
is close to Lashley’s—though in detail 
and conclusion important differences be- 
tween the papers reflect somewhat dif- 
ferent basic assumptions: Lashley’s is 
a nativistic and reductive approach 
tinged with psychophysical parallelism; 
Bruner’s is the more purely phenome- 
nological. 

Bruner's answers to fundamental ques- 
tions are given in such beautiful lan- 
guage and with such pertinent example 
that the reader must be careful to heed 
the author’s warning and not be fooled 
into thinking that ¢/e answers have been 
given—for Bruner aims to be provoca- 
tive. not didactic. The essential theme 
of his paper: a de-emphasis of associa- 
tionistic interpretations of perception 
and a call to an awareness of the im- 
portance of central factors in the con- 
trol of sensory events. A far cry, this, 
from the naive stimulus-response reflex- 
ology of not so long ago. 

A shift in pace is necessary if the 
reader is to appreciate the paper by 
John I. Lacey and Beatrice C. Lacey, 
These authors begin with data—an un- 
expected laboratory finding: the rate of 
emission of spontaneous (not stimulus- 
induced) autonomic fluctuations as seen 
in recordings of skin resistance and 
heart rate proved to be a reliable char- 
acteristic of the person examined. Dif- 
ferences between very high and very 
low frequencies of discharge are corre- 
lated. with differences in the hyperki- 
netic-impulsive aspects of behavior, To, 
account for the data a neurophysiologi- 
cal model was constructed and hypothe- 
ses derived from the model were then 
experimentally examined. This is 


3 a more 
rigorous approach to à 


neuropsychology 
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than Lashley’s or Bruner’s. The rigor 
demands a greater expenditure of ef- 
fort on the part of both author and 
reader. 


IN een Fourteen of the twenty- 
one papers that comprise the volume 
are primarily neurological; eight of 
these are devoted to one or another 
aspect of the functions of the tempo- 
ral lobes of the cerebral hemispheres. 
Others range from Study of Lobotomy 
(Milton Greenblatt and Harry C. Solo- 
mon) through The Physiology of the 
Corpus Callosum (Frédéric Bremer) to 
Functional Plasticity in Cortical Speech 
Areas and the Integration of Speech 
(Lamar Roberts). Many of these pa- 
pers are difficult unless the reader is 
hep to neurological terminology and 
sincerely interested in brain function. 
Because of the breadth of subject- 
matter covered, the paper by D. E. 
Denny-Brown and R. A. Chambers de- 
serves special mention. Its title, The 
Parietal Lobe and Behavior, is some- 
what misleading. The manuscript covers 
the results of a program of studies in 
which a variety of extensive removals 
of brain cortex are made in monkeys 
and the preparations studied with the 
view that the functions under observa- 
tion are those of the remaining neural 
tissue. The focus of the paper is on the 
function of the parietal lobe; but much 
can be learned about the temporal and 
occipital cortices and even about the 
frontal and cingulate areas of the brain: 
“The whole behavioral reaction to ex- 


teroceptive events is determined by 


an 
equilibrium of cortic 


al responses to the 
environment, Disturbance of this equi- 
librium by removal of one or other of 
the areas concerned with positive and 
negative types of response results in 
‘transcortical release; a relative pre- 
ponderance of its natural competitor.” 
This conception, originated by Hughlings 
Jackson, is now, thanks to this paper, 
firmly Supported by detailed experi- 
mental result, 

By contrast, the last chapter of the 
volume, on the Highest Integrative 
Functions im Man During Stress (by 
Harold G. Wolff and four collabora- 


tors), though it touches on a 
theme, 
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similar 
does not aim to expose differ- 


ences in function between different brain 
areas. Nor does the study show how 
different brain functions are interre- 
lated and balanced; rather some gen- 
eral "highest integration" is assumed. 
And so the paper falls prey to the 
criticism that W. S. Hunter made some 
decades ago of Lashley's dictum of neu- 
ral equipotentiality: do the data reflect 
some general factor in brain function or 
are they due to the variety of ways in 
which the tests can be mastered? Or, as 
George A. Miller, in a different con- 
text, has more recently pointed out, one 
can delete a good many of the letters 
that make up a paragraph without de- 
stroying its readability. Within limits, it 
makes little difference which letters are 
deleted; this does not mean, however, 
that the letter A is 'equipotential with 
the letter V. So, when the authors state 
that "impairment was independent of 
site or side of the defect in the cerebral 
hemispheres, but closely related to the 
mass of hemispheric tissue loss," the 
old questions are raised—and they re- 
main as yet unanswered. 


| M Four papers are de- 
voted to psychopharmacological obser- 
vations. Of these, two are of general in- 
terest. William S. Feldberg describes 
the technique which he and Sherwood 
devised to inject drugs into the cere- 
bral ventricles. Contrary to expecta- 
tions, when administered in this fashion, 
effects are produced that seem opposite 
to those obtained when the substances 
are injected peripherally. Thus curare, 
which ordinarily paralyzes. initiates con- 
vulsions when minute amounts are in- 
stilled into the ventricle, DFP and 
eserine, both anticholinesterases, result 
in severe itching, followed by increased 
muscular tension and tremor, and finally 
by stupor and catatonia. Bulbocapnine. 
which has been injected peripherally to 
induce catatonia, when given intraven- 
tricularly in very small quantities (100— 
200 ug) will change a docile friendly 
cat into a "hostile, hissing, biting" ani- 
mal. Feldberg discusses the possible re- 
lationship between these effects and the 
mechanisms of schizophrenia. 

D. W. Wooley makes a comprehen- 
sive review of the evidence that sug- 
gests the role of serotonin in main- 


taining normal mental processes. ‘First 
let me say that no proof exists that 
serotonin controls normal mental proc- 
esses." His approach is cautious. “What 
does exist is a body of evidence which 
indicates that tampering with the func- 
tioning of this hormone results in be- 
havioral and psychiatric changes in man 
and in laboratory animals." The paper 
goes on to detail very simply and clearly 
the history of serotonin and the chemi- 
cal relations of it, ending with a de- 
scription of the contractions produced 
specifically in oligodendroglia, 
which have always mystifed neuro- 
histologists. A beautiful tapestry is 
woven: the test of its durability is pre- 
sented as a challenge to future research. 


cells 


Carim The volume as a whole 
thus presents rich fare—some courses 
must be savored slowly—others may be 
passed with a glance. In addition to the 
authors’ points of view and the data 
they present, there is in each of these 
ARNMD volumes, in very fine print, 
the record of the discussion which fol- 
lows each paper. These spontaneous 
tidbits from the ‘old hands’ in the field 
are delightful and often make impor- 
tant contributions in their own right. 
The Present volume has comments by 
Heinrich Klüver, Robert Malmo, David 
Rioch, George Bishop, Hallowell Davis, 
H. W. Magoun, as well as from the au- 
thors who discuss each others’ papers, 
The book as a whole is recommended to 
those who are interested in neuropsy- 
chology and also to those who want to 
know something of how the results of 
the scientific Process are transmitted to 
the medical profession, 
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Recording 


Walter E. Boek 


Community Controversy. A con- 
densation of a public hearing. 


Produced by the New York State Depart- 
ment of Health. A 334 RPM record, 55 
min., 1958. Available through the Office 
of Public Health Education, New York 
State Department of Health, 84 Holland 
Ave., Albany 8, N. Y. Free in New York 
State; out of N. Y. State, 00; order 
irom Health Education Service, P. O. Box 
7283, Albany 1, N. Y. 


Reviewed by Wayne WHEELER 
Park College 


Community Controversy is a recorded 
condensation of a seven-hour public 
hearing on whether or not to fluoridate 
the water supply of a community in 
New York State. The record's stated 
purpose is the modest one of aiding 
“those interested in understanding the 
process of having public hearings.” It is 
a highly objective presentation—so much 
so, in fact, that the commentary by an- 
thropologist, Walter E. Boek, is limited 
to developing the continuity of the hear- 
ing itself, and it is left to the listener 


to determine the local and national con- 


texts in which the hearing occurred. He 
is given, however, considerable infor- 
mation from which to make his own 
inferences. 
There are 


at least two levels, possibly 
three, 


at which this recording contrib- 
utes to the understanding of the 
of the public hearing, 
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process 
aside from the 


ADOLPH MaNoIL 
Film Editor 


actual issue itself. At the first level, 
there are the mechanics of organzing, 
chairing, and carrying out the hearing. 
They should be of interest to a wide 
variety of public officials, community 
organizations, and leaders. They are 
well illustrated in this recording. 

The second and third levels are, in a 
matter of such social action as is illus- 
trated here, nearly inseparable. For those 
who take a direct interest in the one 
side or the other of any particular pub- 
lic issue which can be resolved by spe- 
cific decision, there are the lessons in 
how to marshall and present arguments. 
As this hearing illustrates. these argu- 
ments need not necessarily be based 
upon fact. At certain points, the level of 
application of knowledge coincides with 
theoretical or ‘pure’ scientific knowledge. 
On this level the scientist-as-observer 
looks for personal and social motiva- 
tions. He hears in this record, for ex- 
ample, scientific discussions by 'experts' 
on the feasibility and desirability of 
fluoridation of water supplies. He also 
hears comments about fluoride's use as 
rat poison, the fact that “we still live 
in ə free country,” and that “this after- 
noon . . . I saw many professors against 
the poor people." Thus there are illus- 
trated many phases of democratic de- 
cision-making which are nearly always 
present but never quite explicit in ob- 
taining consensus out of controversy: 
the medical man or the professor vs. the 
man-on-the-street; the expert vs. the ex- 
pert; the intellectual vs. the “nincom- 
poop”; facts vs. rumors; individual and 
private rights vs. the general welfare; 
social class vs. social class. 


This recording is an important docu- 
ment in our growing knowledge about 
democratic decision-making. It gives the 
listener some idea of the vast number 
of matters and forces—many of them 
logically remote but empirically impor- 
tant—which come to bear when hu- 
man groups and communities attempt 
to solve problems with which they are 
confronted. Those who conduct public 
hearings, those who attempt to persuade 
a populace to allow application of scien- 
tific knowledge, and those interested in 
social change gua social change and mo- 
tivation gua motivation will find the re- 
cording useful. It goes without saying 
that anyone specifically interested in the 
fluoridation of water supplies ignores 
the recording at his peril. It is accom- 
panied by a printed transcript of ex- 
ceptional accuracy. 


Kinescopes 


Cirio GROWTH AND CARE 


At Home with Your Child 


Anne B, Wagner, Pittsburgh Department 
of Health, Produced by Station WQED, 
Pittsburgh, in cooperation with the Pitts- 
burgh Department of Health, 
is composed of tw 
kinescopes, black 


The series 
elve programs, 16-mm 
1 and white, sound, 30 
min. each, Available on extended. services 
through Educational Television and R 
Center, 2320 Washten: 
bor, Michigan, 


adio 
aw Avenue, Ann Ar- 


Preparing the House for the B 
The film 
necessary 


aby 
Shows how 
Preparations for 
new baby at home. N 
must be supplied, and the need of the 


infant in respect of the Physical atmos- 
Phere of the home—he 


to make the 
receiving the 
ursery articles 


t ating, ventilation 
refrigeration, and the health of other 
ousehold me s— i 

cn embers—must be consid. 


Baby Gets q Bath 


: This kinescope illustrates the practical 
Pects of the baby’s bath, With empha- 


uat 


sis on safety measures, home equipment, 
and handling of the child. 


Making the Formula 


The program opens with a discussion 
of the question of breast feeding versus 
bottle feeding, taking into account the 
needs of both the child and the mother. 
It then shows how to prepare a formula 
and how to feed the baby, 


Mother Takes a. Night Out 


As the baby grows, the mother should 
consider her own recreational needs. A 
aby sitter is justified, and the film dis- 
cusses the qualifications of a good baby 
sitter with reference to the needs of the 
child and the attitudes of the parents. 

The film includes also a demonstra- 
tion on the spoon feeding of the infant. 


Baby Visits His Doctor 


Regular visits to the doctor 
portant, 


are im- 
The film shows a first visit to 


' the doctor and the child's first shot, and 


discusses sleeping habits 


and feeding as 
well 


às other health problems. 


Baby Graduates to the High Chair 


At six months the baby is ready for 
the high chair. This program shows, in 
addition to the use of the high chair, 
characteristic behavioral aspects of the 
six-month-old as to vision, motor abili- 
ties and social responsiveness, 


* Baby Sits Up 


By nine months the baby has learned 
to stand up and to crawl, The film em- 
phasizes the importance of home safety 
and the need for a play pen, and dis. 
cusses general behavioral aspects at this 
age, including the need for appropriate 
toys. Physical and emotional develop. 
ments are also illustrated. 


Baby's First Step 


As the child starts to walk. proper 
fitting of shoes becomes important. "An 
independent nature and a desire to feed 
himself are mental developments of this 
age group." 


The Toddler 
Behavioral aspects of the child from 


18 months to two years of age. The film 


gives a demonstration of play activ 


; ity 
ot this age, It 


also discusses toilet train. 
ing and the beginning of language. 


ee 


Playmates 


The three-to-five-year-old stage pre- 
sents special problems of health and 
accident prevention. Normal childhood 
diseases are discussed. Knowing what to 
do in case of an accident is particularly 
important. 


Getting Johnny Ready for School 


Preparation for school in terms of 
good physical condition and psychologi- 
cal readiness. The film concludes with 
the presentation of methods for testing 
vision and hearing in the six-year-old 
child, 


Films and Other Materials 
Bitter Welcome 


Irving Jacoby, writer and director. Photo- 


graphed by Richard Leacock. Dale C. 
Cameron and Howard Rome, technical 


consultants. 16-mm motion picture film, 


ON THE OTHER 


HAND 


WHOSE FIGMENT? 

Dr. Robert Lindner's The Fifty-Minute 
Hour was recently ‘evaluated’ in CP (Oct. 
1958, 3, 3181) with especial reference to 
The Jet-Propelled Couch. The ‘reviewer’ 
expressed doubts that “Kirk Allen,” the 
Protagonist of The Jet-Propelled Couch, 
ever existed. He found the whole story to 
be of such character that he warned lay- 
men and even presumably informed and 
discriminating therapists that reading this 
material is dangerous, He wondered also 
whether Dr. Lindner had not only created 
‘Kirk Allen’ (a real live patient) ont of 
his own imagination but might even have 
borrowed the imagination of Austin Tap- 
pan Wright, author of Islandia. 

The Physical characteristics of ‘Kirk 
Allen,’ as described by Dr. Lindner, are in 
no way unusual and are shared by many 
men. His thorough work habits seem to 
me to be those of both good craftsmen 
and involved people. In any case, 'Kirk 
Allen’ existed. I have seen him. He also 
wrote the manuscript, and he drew the 
maps (or at least presented them as his), 


black and white, sound, 36 min, 1958. 
Available through Mental Health Film 
Board, 267 W. 25th St. New Vork 1, N. Y. 
$145.00. 

Presents various aspects of the social 
rehabilitation of former mental patients. 


Home Again 


Irving Jacoby, writer and director. Photo- 
graphed by Boris Kaufman. A Mental 
Health Film Board film. Produced by 
Affiliated Film Producers. 16-mm motion 
picture film, black and white, sound, 35 
min. 1958. Available through Mental 
Health Film Board, 267 W. 25th St. New 
York 1, N. Y. $145.00. 


Firm CATALOGUE 


Integral. Catalogue of Scientific Films. 
Including list of the International Ency- 
clopaedia Cinematographica. Góttingen, 
German: Institut für den Wissen- 
schaftlichen Film, 1958. Pp. 56. 


TA 


Lindner. I 


essentially as described by Dr. 
and others have seen them. 
The comment in CP reminded me of an 
incident which occurred shortly after the 
publication of The Fij Minute Hour, Dr. 
Lindner brought home from the office two 
letters. Both referred to “Laura,” the pro- 
tagonist of Solitaire, another of the stories 
included in this collection. One correspond- 
ent wrote, “How can you expect people to 
believe such revolting and indecent things?” 
The other, “How could you describe me 
so well when we've never met?” 
ELEANOR LINDNER 
(Mrs. Robert Lindner) 
Baltimore, Maryland 


NOT WHOLLY DE MORTUIS 


Calvin S. Hall wonders (CP, Feb. 1959, 
4, 63) why I did not make the comments 
about the possibility of tall-tale telling and 
unconscious plagiarism in The Fift y-Min- 
ute Hour when the book's author, Robert 
Lindner, was alive to defend himself, The 
answer is: I did. My original review of the 
book was published in 
Journal of Sexology 


the International 


in May 1955 and a 
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copy was sent to Dr. Lindner in February 
1955, before the review was published. He 
wrote me that he would have something 
to say on the question I raised about his 
case histories’ being highly overfictional- 
ized; but, although subsequently I saw 
and communicated with him on several 
occasions before his death in February 
1956, he never replied to the question I 
had publicly raised. 
ALBERT ELLIS 
New York City 


ALCOHOL’S SEQUELAE 


The old medical terminology talks of 
“acute alcoholism” when referring to treat- 
ment of sobering-up or withdrawal symp- 
toms and not the addiction itself. It is un- 
fortunate that Uhr (CP, Jan. 1959, 4, 21) 
in his otherwise fine review perpetuates 
this confusion. 

Also, he omits the disturbing fact that 
the tranquilizers have been of very ques- 
tionable value even in management of 
withdrawal, because of the depression and 
suicides, 

James E. Royce, S.J. 
Seattle University 
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Ready for Fall Classes . . . 
TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS: 


Assessment and Prediction 


by 


Jum C. Nunnally 


Universily of Illinois 


\ comprehensive text for undergraduate courses in psychological Lm 
measurements, and a supplement or reference in graduate courses in quantita- 
tive methods, te sting, and measurement. The book introduces the student to 
the logical and technical foundations of measurements in all areas of psychol- 
ogy, with the major emphasis placed on the construc tion, validation, and use 
of psychological tests. 


: H ECTS ic: "sls, bul 
This new text not only gives a thorough discussion of psychological tests, bi 
also treats the following: 


* An introduction to psychophysics 
* Opinion polling 
è Altitude sealing 


© Measurement methods for experimental studies of 
personality and social psychology 


The book deals with 


principles and uses practical problems to illustrate appli- 
cations of the 


«a T 
Principles, | Tq js nota “how-to” book. Tt is a “how to deter 
mine what to do” book. 


Material is constructed 


in such a way that certain chapters can easily be 
omitted without de 


Stroying € 'ontinuity. 


Outlining principal characte 


risties and using the more powerful statistical 
methods, the 


book introduces the student to multiple regression analysis, 


discriminatory analysis, factor ; analysis, multiple cutoff methods, item analysis. 


€ Send for Your On- I pproval Copy 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY. Inc. 


330 West 42nd St. New York 36. N. yY, 
[4 
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Lorre BAILYN 
Price $1.50 
For the past three decades, increasing concern over the 
effect on children of mass media has been reflected in 
violent opinions and in more dispassionate research, 


The author of this monograph has explored the psy- 
chological and social problems of children in a society 


in which mass media—radio, ielevision, Movies, comic 
books, books, and comic strips—play such an impor- 


tant role. 
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Murphy's Novum Organum 


Gardner Murphy 


Human Potentialities. New York: Basic Books, 1958. Pp. x + 340. $6.00. 


Reviewed by M. BREWsTER SMITH 


Dr. Brewster Smith is still just. barely 
Professor of Psychology and Director 
of Graduate Training in Psychology at 
New York University because in 1959- 
60 he will be Professor of Psychology 
at the University of California at Berke- 
ley. He is editor of the Journal of Ab- 
normal and Social Psychology, currently 
President of the Society for the Psycho- 
logical Study of Social Issues, and late 
cus recently as 1956—of the staff of 
the Social Science Research Council. 
He is a social psychologist with rela- 
tively tenderminded interests (he says) 
y but with a relatively. tougher scientific 
conscience (he hopes). 


“The world of our present consciousness,” 
Said James, “is only one out of many 
Worlds of consciousness that exist.” Other 
new worlds— physical and social—keep com- 
Ing into existence, ready to act upon man. 
We are beginning to recognize a few; the 
more important thing is to recognize the 


infinity of the quest.—Gardner M y 
V (p. 154). VEN 
iig SEEMS just right that Gardner 

Murphy should call on Wiliam 


James as witness for what he says is 
the central theme of this serious but 
popular book, “a plea for the adding of 
dimensions as rapidly as areas of ex- 
perience appear which cannot, however 
forcibly, be squeezed into the dimen- 


sions that we know.” In contemporary 
psychology, Murphy's figure at the 
height of an important career presents 
a strikingly good fit to the long shadow 
of James. There is the sympathetic 
resonance to the clinical attitude on the 
part of a theoretically bent academic 
who is in no sense a clinician. There is 
the open empiricism, sensitive to the 
unbounded richness of the world of ex- 
perience and restive against the limits 
imposed by any attempt to encompass 
aspects of the presently known in tight 
and exclusive systems. Widely respected 
but not quite ‘respectable, Murphy, like 
James, has stood apart from the central 
conforming trends of psychology. and 
like him has been drawn to borderlands 
of psychical research in a spirit of un- 
dogmatic openness that both would dis- 
tinguish from gullibility. Both are ten- 
derminded scholars whose ambivalent 
investment in the discipline of fact has 
generated that underlie their 
creativity, 


tensions 


The correspondence extends to the 
persistent temperamental bias that they 
manifestly share toward a sunny view 
of the human condition. Their optimism 
is fused with a voluntarism and activism 
that sees the good life as within the 
practical reach of human thought and 
effort; a perspective. once regarded as 


peculiarly American, that can seem 


GARDNER MURPHY 


bland or shallow to those whose op- 
posite temperamental biases, perhaps 
abetted by psychoanalysis or theology, 
lead them to give more emphasis to the 
dark, the passionate, and the unrecon- 
cilable in human experience. And both 
are generalists who write uncommonly 
well. 

All of these traits contribute a de- 
cidedly Jamesian cast to Murphy’s lay 
sermon on human nature and human po- 
tentiality, in the setting of today’s awe- 
some problems and dangers and of to- 
morrow's uncertainties. Essentially an 
integral work, the book incorporates 
several of Murphy's previously pub- 
lished addresses and occasional papers, 
including his 1953 Kurt Lewin Me- 
morial Award Address of the same title. 
Readers acquainted with his previous 


writings will find its psychological per- 
spective familiar; what is novel lies 


rather in his speculative extrapolation 
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to weigh the alternatives that he sees 
humanity facing. It is clearly intended 
as a mind-opening book, not a finished 
work presented for criticism or agree- 
ment. 

Technical criticism would indeed be 
difficult, for Murphy’s range of acquaint- 
ance is broad, and ideas from contem- 
porary physics and physiology jostle 
with historical and humanistic refer- 
ences without much benefit of scholarly 
apparatus; Lewin rubs shoulders with 
Schroedinger, Toynbee, Kallman, Ries- 
man—and Kahlil Gibran. While it is 
pleasant to think that not all of these 
excursions and allusions would appear 
accurate or apt to the appropriate ex- 
pert—a legion of experts would be re- 
quired to make the test—I shall limit 
my attention here to the broader struc- 
ture of Murphy’s approach and to a 
few of the issues that it raises. 


V V HAT is man? Murphy organizes his 

answer to this ageless question on a 
scaffolding of "three human natures,” 
which together define man's limitations 
and his potentialities. 

First, man as animal. Here clues are 
sought about man's precultural human- 
ness from a look at his simian collat- 
erals, and from inferences as to what 
must be the intrinsic needs and capaci- 
ties of the culture-bearer that we know. 
Murphy’s view, as developed in previ- 
ous more technical works, envisages an 
emerging multitude of essentially bio- 
logical human motives, in contradistinc- 
tion both to the common list of ‘pri- 
mary’ tissue needs and to doctrines such 
as Gordon Allport’s functional autonomy 
that see adult motivation as detached 
in principle from its ontogenetic roots. 
Besides the familiar survival drives, 
differentiated Sensory capacities entail 
intrinsic esthetic motives and satis- 
factions; elaborated motor capabilities 
bring with them the motivation to put 
them to use. And, as Murphy italicizes, 
“the very processes of learning and 
thinking may in themselves become 
satisfying,” 

Murphy’s long-term favorite among 
conceptualizations of the learning proc- 
ess is of course “canalization,” the pro- 
gressive strengthening of a preference 
for one among several ways of satisfy- 
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ing a drive. That it has won little gen- 
eral acceptance despite his persistent 
advocacy can perhaps be traced in part 
to its close linkage to his pluralistic and 
emergent conception of original motiva- 
tion: if you are to get human com- 
plexity as well as diversity from canali- 
zation, you have to be willing to pos- 
tulate no little motivational complexity 
to start with. 

Canalization provides the link between 
biological man and the “second human 
nature,” that of man-in-culture. There 
are overtones of the Rousseau tradition 
in Murphy’s account of culture, which 
comes off rather badly at his hands. In- 
trinsically tending toward standardiza- 
tion and rigidity, culture threatens in 
a machine age to blight the fulfillment 
of human potentiality, if people manage 
to survive their cultural dilemmas now 
posed in atomic terms. 


We have seen [writes Murphy in a pas- 
sage worth quoting] that the rigidities, the 
intellectual shackles come with life itself: 
the opaqueness, the obtuseness, the crass- 
ness of organic stuff; the difficulty of 
learning anything; the preference for blood 
rather than brains and for lazy rather than 
effective solutions; the proneness to lapse 
back into the earlier methods of mam- 
malian adjustment; the jerry-built, yet 
rigid, structure of all human cultures which 
have shaken down to some sort of work- 
ing order by incorporating many of the 
monstrosities and brutalities into the scheme 
so as somehow to prevent its developing 
that subtlety, richness, and imagination 
which sensitive individual thinkers and 
artists could provide; the inveterate, case- 
hardened, arrogant assurance of each cul- 
ture-bound group that it has found the 
solutions; and the tendency to treat as 
“enemies of the people” those who see 
things in another way... . How, then, 
with all this massive system of fetters and 
manacles which man has forged for him- 
self, can there be self-discovery, self- 
emancipation from the blind and obdurate 
system of self-obstruction, the cultural 
chrysalis within which man has so snugly 
rolled himself? (p. 109). 


What may emerge from self-discovery 
and self-emancipation Murphy labels the 
“third human nature,” in which the 
“creative thrust of understanding” brings 
to light ever novel and unexpected po- 
tentialities of man and his environment. 
Murphy is very serious about the im- 


portance of fostering creativity, and 
about the vistas that open, once limit- 
ing preconceptions are set aside. But Ii 
doubt whether he has much investment 
in the formulation that allocates crea- 
tivity to a "third human nature." This 
I take rather as a way of speaking 
adopted for semi-popular presentation. 


Mosis Murphy bases his hopes 
that man can break through the cultural’ 
mold squarely on features both of hu- 
man biology and of culture as he con- 
ceives of them. “Heaven lies about us in 
our infancy,” as he might have quoted 
Wordsworth; before unfortunate accul- 
turation has done its damage, the young 
human animal responds with delight to 
environmental challenge as he explores’ 
the worlds opened by his sensitivities 
and developing powers. Creative poten- 
tial is thus part of the “first human na- 
ture.” As for the “second human na- 
ture,” a culture that includes science is 
not all rigidities. With science, man in- 
vented invention and systematic dis- 
covery. For the first time in his geo- 
logically brief existence, he has thus: 
created the possibility of transcending 
himself at an ever-accelerating tempo 
through planning based on understand- 
ing, in which his original curiosities are 
sharpened and channelled by the in- 
strumenis and strategies of science. 
Murphy writes as a latter-day prophet 
of the scientific attitude, particularly 
as applied to man and society. To. 
prophesy in this vein, whether in the 
mode of essay or of science fiction, can 
be trite and sterile; for the most part, 
this book is not. 

Potentiality and emergence, key terms 
in the expanding vistas that Murphy un- 
folds for us, are dangerous words, and 
scrutiny of how Murphy employs them 
is in order. Writing from the broad 
view of field theory, he scrupulously' 
avoids the pitfall of entelechy, of as- 
suming predetermined ends that, being 
somehow immanent in the actual, thus 
comprise the potential Just as actual 
human nature is a temporally integrated 
resultant of genetics and environment, 
so one can usefully speak of human po- 
tentialities only in relation to projected 
environments in which they may be. 
evoked as new resultants, It is in this 


1 
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"We do not live," said Grod- 
deck; "we are lived." But we can 


Dy ,| learn to live, to study the latent 
- "| potentialities of mankind, discover 
/ which ones are feasible and satis- 


fying, and utilize science, educa- 
tion and government to achieve 


them. 
—GARDNER MunPHY 
. ‘context that Murphy speculatively en- 


visions alternative directions that society 
may take. Human nature for Murphy 
potentially embraces far more variety 
than it is possible for us to imagine, 
rooted as we must be in our own his- 
torically dated perspectives and assump- 
tions. But it is not infinitely malleable. 
, Limitations both in the genetic pool 
| (including bounds in its rate of change 
| even under eugenic planning of a sort 
not presently feasible) and in the num- 
ber of possible and viable social en- 
Vironments place restrictions on the va- 
rieties of human nature that may result 
from their interaction. 

Loosely speaking, these resultants are 
emergents, something new under the 
., sun. Murphy seeks to use this appeal- 
/ ing term more narrowly when he writes: 


Emergence defines the process by which 
co-working factors result in a new form 
of organization. It is the appearance of a 
new total arising from a series of iite- 
dependent changes, no one of which has 
any specific predictive power for a new 
system of functions (p. 238). 


Elsewhere he phrases human progress 
(I use the word advisedly, though it is 
not Murphy’s) in terms of the metaphor 
of new dimensions that emerge orthogo- 
nally to what has existed or been experi- 
i enced before and can thus not be for- 

mulated within the prior framework, It 
would seem as though he were fully 
committed to a doctrine of emergence 
in the strict sense linked to qualitatively 
distinct levels of integration. 
Yet in the last analysis Murphy 


ERN a shows 
misgivings about this view, 


The reason why the mystery of Predicting 
an emergence ordinarily remains is that we 
do not know enough about the underlying 
structure of events. From this it would 


í j ollow only that the emergence is baffling, 
j 


not that it is inaccessible to scientific pre- 
diction. It is baffling just because the spe- 
cific subject matters have not been mas- 
tered. It is not an instance of a truly un- 
knowable, a true shift to another plane 
about which no conclusions can be made 
at an earlier stage or a lower level (p. 
260). 


One may ask, how can one learn about 
this “underlying structure of events” 
without studying them in interactive re- 
lationships that give the novel proper- 
ties a chance to emerge? Granted that 
a metaphysics of science, one that posits 
broad realms of knowability, offers more 
support to research morale than one 
that places narrower bounds on the 
knowable, this apparent inconsistency in 
Murphy's thinking stands out against 
his general sure-footedness. 


Ths ever-accelerating emergence of 
new human potentials evoked in shift- 
ing man-made environments presents a 
giddy vista, but Murphy finds it good. 
Perhaps, one might object, such a 
Faustian perspective is itself culture- 
bound; perhaps it is a view that has 
particular appeal to Western—or Ameri- 
can?—man with his persistent idea of 
progress. I think Murphy might make 
rejoinder that through the vigorous and 
corrosive spread of science and tech- 
nology, Western urban-industrial culture 
in its crucial aspects is speedily becom- 
ing the culture of mankind. The rest of 
the world may well be committed to 
this dizzy chase whether it likes it or 
not. 

But within this vista of kaleidoscopic 
change, people constantly face choices, 
which they may now be able to con- 
front more knowingly than before. How 
have we the right to choose for unborn 
generations? And by what criteria? In 
aà sophisticated discussion of the ethics 
of planning that deserves serious atten- 
tion, Murphy suggests that we should 
set goals for human nature in society 
that promise to bring forth “tendencies 
within the individual person which give 
intrinsic Satisfaction and cause no ex- 
cessive conflict, falling foul of other 
tendencies” (p. 275). This criterion de- 
serves closer scrutiny than there is 
Space to give it here. Applying it. 
Murphy arrives at the tentative view 


that the good society is one that evokes 
and strengthens Jove and curiosity or 
interest (both esthetic and cognitive) in 
its members. 

If goods like these are part of human 
potentiality, so is a frightening array of 
evils, to which Murphy pays notice in 
comment on current crises but rather 
quickly passes over to dwell on what 
can become the legitimate aspirations of 
mankind. Salvation is a bootstraps op- 
eration. and realistic optimism in Mur- 
phy’s vein requires a practical program 
for getting started on the upward path. 
Unfairly we look to Murphy for new 
suggestions, for social psychological cata- 
lysts that can somehow transmute vi- 
cious cycles into benign ones. Of course 
there are no panaceas at hand. Murphy 
has in passing a good many wise things 
to say about the merits of progressive 
education (significantly he avoids the 
term) as it has been conceived by its 
wiser proponents from Dewey on, and 
about a variety of social issues in the 
short and the long run. Those who are 
led to expect more by the press notices 
or by their private hopes and anxieties 
will be disappointed. 

Although Human Potentialities is writ- 
ten nontechnically, I think its primary 
audience, apart from psychologists and 
students of psychology. will not extend 
beyond those laymen who already have a 
fairly well-developed and informed psy- 
chological interest. Demands on others 
may be too great for their attention to 
be sustained. Indeed, a certain repeti- 
tiveness, together with idiosyncracies of 
latent structure in Murphy's always 
lucid style, pose occasional problems of 
attention even for a well-motivated psy- 
chologist. 

What psychologists think of this book 
will depend less on their appraisal of 
Murphy's specific assumptions and ex- 


The great problem is always the 
discovery of new dimensions, and 
the most universal of keys yet dis- 
covered for the unlocking of these 
mysteries is the study of the blind 
assumptions which make the. 
istence remain unguessed. 

—GARDNER MURPHY 
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` 
section on the history of the psycho- 
analytic movement (as contrasted with 
its theoretical advances) up to date: 
the virtual removal of the centers of 
psychoanalytic activity from Europe to 
America, the mushrooming of the train- 
ing institutes, the dominant influence of 
psychoanalytic thinking on all branches 
of psychotherapy, the applications of 
psychoanalysis to the arts, anthropol- 
ogy, religion, and the social sciences. 
Although this account includes a list- 
ing of the names of eminent persons 
who have contributed to psychoanalytic 
thinking or used it in their work, there 
are many curious omissions in addition 
to those noted above. For example, a 
psychologist reading the section on so- 
cial science would look in vain for the 
names of Neal Miller, Hobart Mowrer, 
John Whiting, Ernest Hilgard, Else 
Frenkl-Brunswik, and Nevitt Sanford. 
John Dollard is mentioned briefly, but 
only as author of Class and Caste in a 
Southern Town. It is probably safe to 
say that in the social sciences, the so- 
called 'deviationists'—Horney, Fromm, 
and Sullivan—have had at least as much 
influence as the orthodox analysts. This 
fact. however, is not apparent in the 
book. 


"Iss best section of the volume is 
that dealing with psychoanalysis as a 
therapautic technique. Dr. Hendrick de- 
scribes in simple terms the concepts of 
transference and resistance and how 
they can be successfully handled by 
an experienced therapist, offering in 
profusion illustrations from patients’ 
records. Indications for psychoanalytic 
therapy he conveniently summarizes in 
a section which, along with an appended 
glossary of psychoanalytic terminology, 
should be quite handy for the beginning 
intake worker or clinical psychologist. 
On the other hand, the chapter in this 
section dealing with the evaluation of 
the results of analysis is disappointing. 
Dr. Hendrick is aware of the difficulties 
which beset researchers in psychother- 
apy, but he dismisses them lightly, say- 
ing it is too early in the history of 
Psychoanalysis to expect any rigorous 
quantification or methodological con- 
trols. The efforts of Carl Rogers and 
his associates in the evaluation of non- 
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directive therapy, and of John Dol- 
lard and his students in the evaluation 
of psychoanalytically oriented therapy, 
however, deny the necessity for stand- 
ards of methodology less rigorous in 
this area of behavioral research than in 
others. 

Dr. Hendrick is opposed to the prac- 
tice of psychotherapy by non-medically 
trained persons because the libido is a 
biological concept. If, indeed, the eti- 
ology of mental illness were largely bio- 
logical, then Dr. Hendrick might be 
justified in his view; but nowhere in 
his display of “facts and theories” does 
he show that biological factors have 
anything to do with psychotherapy, ana- 
lytic or otherwise. In fact he asserts 
the contrary. In detailing the failure 
of efforts to localize the unconscious 
physiologically, he says, “our knowledge 
of the more subtle and complex physio- 
logical functions in neurological path- 
ways is wholly inadequate to describe 
the unconscious in a useful way by its 
unknown chemico-physical properties or 
anatomical localization. If, however, in 


accordance with our observations, we 
formulate our inductions and generali- 
zations in psychological [italics are Dr. 
Hendrick's] terms, we succeed in de-, 
scribing certain properties in general' 
laws of the unconscious which are of 
substantial value." The latter statement 
might have been written by any be- 
haviorist who relies on an ‘empty’ or- 
ganism. 


I" general, this volume does a credit- 
able job of summarizing Freud's psy- 
chology at a level appropriate to the 
understanding of an advanced under- 
graduate. Nevertheless, because of the 
finality with which most of the state- 
ments are made, it can become quite 
misleading. The answers to the ques- 
tions about psychoanalysis are by no 
means all in, and any introductory work's 
which gives the impression that all the 
controversies have been settled does the 
beginning student a disservice. The very 
title of the book is misleading, The 
‘facts’ which Dr. Hendrick lists include 
such things as unconscious guilt, the fe- 
male Oedipus complex, the latency pe- 
riod, sublimation. Although the exist- 
ence of those constructs may be in- 
ferred from repeated observations on 
many patients, it is still not justified to 
call them facts, for it is entirely pos- 
sible for other observers, noting the 
same regularities in overt behavior, to 
infer different constructs to account for 
them—as they indeed have. The author 
lists about as many ‘theories’ as he does 
‘facts’ and herein lies the fallacy of aP- 
plying the term theory to this series © 

hypotheses. Optimally, one good theory 
should account for all the behavior Un- 
der consideration, and it should not be 
necessary to have discrete theories to 
explain different sets of gau. 
Perhaps what is needed are more facts 
and fewer theories. 


aa 


The world of books is the most remarkable creation of man. Nothing else that he ena 
ever lasts. Monuments fall, nations perish, civilizations grow old and die out; and, F^ al 
an era of darkness, new ‘races build others. But, in the world of books are volumes t Em 
have seen this happen again and again, and yet live on, still young, still as fresh as th 
day they were written, still telling men’s hearts of the hearts of men centuries dead. 


—Crarence DA“ 
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Can Psychoanalysis Provide a 
Sense of Identity? 


Allen Wheelis 


The Quest for Identity. New York: W. W. Norton, 1958. Pp. 250. $3.95. 


Reviewed by Rosert W. WHITE 


Dr. White is a Diplomate in Clinical 
Psychology, late Director of the Har- 
vard Psychological Clinic, present chair- 
man of Harvard’s Department of So- 
cial Relations, author of Lives in Prog- 
ress (Dryden, 1952) and The Abnormal 
Personality (Ronald, 2 ed., 1956; CP, 
Mar, 1957, 2, 61f.), and by now a fa- 
miliar figure among CP’s reviewers. 


T'es book is unusual in form, and 
its evaluation offers an unusual 
problem. The author, a practising psy- 
choanalyst, describes it as “an essay on 
man in mid-twentieth-century America.” 
concerned “with his changing character 
with the loss of his old identity, with 
his search for a new one,” and also 
with psychoanalysis to which he turns 
with increasing frequency in this quest.” 
It is thus a general discussion of impor- 
tant social and psychological problems 
but it is interrupted every so often by 
bits of personal narrative, sketching the 
author's background and giving episodes 
from his life between the ages of 7 and 
20. 

These narratives, written in the third 
person, take up a third of the book and 
give it extraordinary vividness, We are 
taken to the small Louisiana town from 
Which the family sprang; we attend 
family prayers and spend a grim Sun- 
day according to the usages of Southern 
Methodism; we become startled wit- 
nesses of a father’s incredibly savage 
method of teaching the virtues of work; 
and we suffer with a young man who 
develops acute insomnia when he can- 

T not bring an ambitious novel to its con- 
.lusion. That the young man had liter- 
ary gifts is now attested, but this early 
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impasse, which he finally solved by a 
surprising piece of self-insight, helped 
turn his steps toward medicine and psy- 
choanalysis. Thus he became embarked 
upon a career which led through medi- 
cal training at Columbia, service as 
medical officer in the Navy, advanced 
training at the Menninger Foundation 
and the New York Psychoanalytic In- 
stitute, staff membership at the Austen 
Riggs Foundation in Stockbridge, and 
finally private practice in San Francisco, 
where he is also on the staff of the Mt. 
Zion Psychiatric Clinic. 

_ What are these narratives of early 
life doing in a book on the changing 
American character? They are not in- 
tended to prove anything. They are 
meant to serve as illustrations of social 
change, and they illustrate “what we 
Were rather than what we are, what we 
are moving away from rather than what 
We are moving toward.” It seems to me 
that they do this very well, provided 
we think of them as highly individual 
experiences which are probably not typi- 
cal of the people today who most crave 
a sense of identity. Certainly it should 
not be concluded that such problems 
arise only when one is cut loose from a 
rural and Strongly religious background. 
. Wheelis is aware, of course, that by 
interweaving personal background with 
general ideas he is violating a tradition 
im scientific writing. Even Freud, im- 
Placable depth-analyst of other people’s 
Productions, had his say on society in 
strictly impersonal language, and he 
would surely not have been amused to 
hear (as T did recently) a speaker mis- 
call his book “Civilization and Freud's 
Discontents,” Wheelis’s candor may 


trap a few readers into taking the whole 
book as a personal document, but I 
cannot see that his thesis is injured by 
the revelation that finding a sense of 
identity has been a central problem in 
his own life. It is not from inexperi- 
ence or indifference that we should ex- 
pect wisdom to flow. 


ls describing the change in American 
character Wheelis relies most heavily 
upon the work of David Riesman and 
C. E. Ayres, in addition to his own ob- 
servations from behind the couch. To 
interpret what is happening he uses the 
concepts of psychoanalysis, especially 
Erik Erikson's concept of ego identity. 
"Identity is a coherent sense of self. It 
depends upon the awareness that one's 
endeavors and one's life make sense," 
also “upon stable values, and upon the 
conviction that one's actions and values 
are harmoniously related." 

Today, when the values of the past 
are becoming foreign while those of the 
future cannot be anticipated, it is hard 
to find a solid basis for a sense of self. 
We try to fit ourselves only for con- 
stant change; we emphasize "flexibility, 
adjustment, warmth," at the expense 
of more remote ideals and committed 
goals; we try to be in harmony with 
the group and forget to specify what 
the group is doing. But this intention 
does not work. It creates, so Wheelis 
tells us, a sense of futility, of empti- 
ness, and of longing for a real and sig- 
nificant sense of identity. It is this lack 
of a stable center that makes us so 
vulnerable to mass movements, and it 
is this lack which brings many patients 
to the psychoanalytic couch. 

For psychoanalysis this situation cre- 
ates an unexpected and serious prob. 
lem. At the time of its origin, psycho- 
analysis dealt chiefly with symptom 
neuroses (hysteria and compulsion neu- 
rosis). It achieved good results by weak- 
ening the powerful superego and thus 
restoring to conscious control the re 
pressed impulses which had ` 
taining the illness. Today the 
neuroses are rarely seen. Thei 
has been taken by ‘character co 
over Which the analyst must spend rs, 
time and be satisfied with Teak a 
The whole problem for Psychoanalysi, 


been sus- 
Symptom 
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has altered, a very upsetting thing for 
a cumulative science. In the contempo- 
rary character pattern the superego is 
not particularly strong and the uncon- 
scious no longer has its earlier force. 
There is not nearly so much to uncover 
in the patients, and uncovering is the 
only operation for which psychoanalysis 
is suitable. Actually the patients want 
something that isn't there—a sense of 
identity, the very kind of thing which 
psychoanalysis cannot provide. Termi- 
nating the transference becomes increas- 
ingly difficult and, when it is accom- 
plished, the patient, perhaps better ad- 
justed than before, has still found no 
solution to his main problem. 

There is surely much truth in the pic- 
ture thus far sketched, but has it not 
been overdrawn? One thinks immedi- 
ately of two kinds of people who may 
be fairly numerous: people who are 
flexible, adjusted, warm, and not at all 
troubled by a felt emptiness or lack of 
sense of identity, however deeply they 
may trouble a shrewd observer of man- 
kind; and people whose weak sense of 
identity is a symptom which may re- 
solve itself when neurotic inhibitions 
are removed. Although he writes about 
social history, Wheelis does not  suffi- 
ciently protect himself from bias in the 
sample of patients seen in his own prac- 
tice. There is a considerable margin of 
uncertainty about the generality of the 
problems he describes. 


\ Vicar are the prospects of future 
quests for a sense of identity? The so- 
cial forces which for some people have 
undermined this sense are moving at an 
accelerated pace and are not reversible. 
The rate of technical and cultural change 
is now so great that “no character that 
is fixed can remain adjusted." A sense 
of identity depends upon values, and 
certain superordinate values. which con- 
ferred meaning upon life and established 
man's place in the universe, are rapidly 
crumbling away. Wheelis makes a black- 
and-white distinction between institu- 
tional and instrumental processes. Lik- 
ening them to Freud's primary and sec- 
ondary processes, he sees the first as 
the product of desires and fears, seek- 
ing certainty through the making of 
myths; whereas, in contrast, instru- 
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mental processes are rational and re- 
alistic, seeking mastery through the 
making of tools. Rational values—those 
based upon instrumental processes—are 
now in rapid ascendancy, while myths 
and eternal verities are fading at a rate 
"jn excess of our ability to get along 
comfortably without them." Neverthe- 
less, we must do without them. We must 
pattern our expectations upon those of 
science, which is never final, always un- 
der revision, and we must be content 
not to find our sense of identity ready- 
made but to create and achieve it in 
the course of realistic social living. 

This is brave counsel, but it is sur- 
prising to find it issuing from a psycho- 
analyst, especially from one who so 
shrewdly unveils the institutional proc- 
esses that have occurred within psycho- 
analysis itself. Analysts have always, of 
course, taken sides with the soft voice 
of the intellect, and they have never 
expected it to be a ringing shout. And 
if Wheelis rejects psychoanalysis as a 
way of discovering one's sense of 
identity, he bids us in effect to be 
rational on this subject with only those 
resources we have always possessed. 
What is needed here is a much les. 
sharp distinction between institutional 
and instrumental. between myth and 
reason, for a sense of identity, even 
that of an analyst. must always have 
some elements of myth. We need to 
think of better and poorer myths rather 
than of a world that has been sterilized 
of myths. 


The book would have ended badly 
with its grim summons to rationality, 
and perhaps it is for this reason that! 
Wheelis has added a final chapter on 
the vocational hazards of psychoanaly- 
sis. Here he describes the disillusion- 
ments likely to be felt by a young ana- 
lyst who has entered with great faith 
in the power of insight or with hope 
that analytic practice would satisfy a 
timid need for intimacy. Here he is 
again at his best, observant, challeng- 
ing, original, eloquent, a mind with 
which one likes to visit even when 
agreement is not complete. 


Yes and No on 
No and Yes 


René A. Spitz 
No and Yes: On the Genesis of 


Human Communication. New 
York: International Universities 


Press, 1957. Pp. xii + 170. $4.00. 
Reviewed by RosERT C. MISCH 


who is a Staf Psychologist at the Vet- 
erons Administration Hospital in Bos- 
ton. He received his doctorate in clini- 
cal psychology a few years ago in the 
atmosphere of developmental psychol- 
ogy that you find at Clark University, 
50 no wonder he is interested in psycho- 
therapy, psychoanalysis, children, and 
the development of gesture in the ma- 
turing organism. He thinks that psy- 
chology could do with a little more ob- 
servation and description in these days 
and a little less theory—especially when 
theory transcends data. 


ep psychoanalysis we never find a 
No in the unconscious," wrote 
Freud in 1925. If not in the uncon- 
scious, then whence does it come? From 
the nursery, is the dictum: the first No 
means No more milk. " 
René Spitz is a well-known physician 
and psychoanalyst who practices in the 
New York area and has devoted his 
professional life to the psychoanalytic’ 
infancy. He is best 


study of early 


Edd 


known for his description in 1945 of 
hospitalism, a syndrome of apathy and 
depression found in young children and 
infants who have been hospitalized for 


‘long periods and thus separated from 


their mothers’ care. He holds that skin 
contact is essential in ‘mothering,’ that 
mechanical substitutes for the mother's 
touch are dangerous. He lectured at 
the Sorbonne in 1934, wrote Die Ent- 
stehung der ersten Objektbeziehungen 
in 1957. No and Yes is the sixth in his 


,series of publications on early infantile 


" 


development. In it he works out the 
development of the head-shaking ges- 
tures for both No and Ves and also 
proceeds backward to fix the motor 
‘prototypes’ for the gestures. 

To establish a connection between the 
early nursing situation and No and Yes. 
the author has ranged far from his 
usual preserves. He brings in material 
from ethology and embryology as well 
as from his own observations on hos- 
pitalized infants, Such broadening of 
the psychoanalytic horizon deserves 
praise, even when it fails. In particular 
it fails because the material from ethol- 
ogy and embryology remains pretty 
much an undigested foreign body in the 
corpus of his theory; or, to alter the 
metaphor, this attempt to integrate ma- 
terial from ethology and embryology 
with ego psychology involves the au- 
thor in a bigger bite than he can chew, 

Much of the trouble seems to stem 
from an old poser: the mind-body prob- 
lem. Certainly there is historical prec- 
edent within psychoanalysis for con- 
fusion on this issue. Freud, forever the 
dualist, seemed to be trying to com- 
promise when he defined instinct as “g 
borderland concept between the mental 
and the physical," and this dualism has 
carried over into the nomenclature of 
psychoanalytic theory (e.g., oral-depend- 
ent, anal-sadistic, phallic-narcissistic). 
Spitz, apparently in imitation of Freud, 
100ks for a ‘biological’ basis for the No 
gesture as well as an ego-psychological 
one (identification with the gestures 
of prohibiting adults). Thus he arrives 
at the quasi-ethological concept of a 
preformed motor ‘prototype’ (he even 
calls it an “IRM”—an innate releasing 
mechanism) for the motion of the sated 
infant shaking the nipple from its mouth 


s 


and for the head-shaking gesture of No 
—viz., the rooting (perioral) reflex. 

The whole concept of a ‘prototype,’ 
in the authors sense, is a peculiarly 
difñcult one to manage. It is vague. and 
this vagueness is not clarified by re- 
ferring to it as an IRM. It seems to 
mean only that one finds some formal 
similarity between an early pattern and 
a later one in order to refer to the 
early pattern as a ‘prototype.’ What, 
for example, about swimming? Swim- 
ming motions can be seen in neonates 
and even occur in utero. Is this early 
motor pattern thus a ‘prototype’ of 
swimming at a beach? If that were so. 
the neophyte swimmer could simply 
activate his dormant neonatal and em- 
bryonic ‘swimming’ and be done with 
the bother of lessons, with the strug- 
gles to mimic actions and to integrate 
them into patterns of his own use. The 
truth is. of course, that this early re- 
flexive ‘swimming’ bears no demon- 
strable relationship (other than a su- 
perficial similarity of motion) to the 
swimming learned at a beach. One does 
not learn the Australian crawl by modi- 
fying ‘prototypical’ motions. The crawl 
is learned, as many a summering ten- 
year-old could testify, by awkward imi- 
tation and much practice. The concept 
of ‘prototype.” as used by Spitz, skips 
lightly over the problems of learning; it 
would seem to leap from the embryo 
full-fledged to Johnny Weismuller, ob- 
scuring thereby any consideration of 
the process by which a motor pat- 
tern is achieved. The same argument 
applies to the grasp reflex as the ‘proto- 
type’ of hitting a home run, or the root- 
ing reflex as the ‘prototype’ of breast 
refusal and No. 

(One may also mention in passing 
that the existence of vertical head-nod- 
ding for No in some cultures (e.g., 


uJ 


Greece) casts further doubt 
rooting reflex as a ‘prototype.*) 


on the 


y conceptual confusion appears to 
be a symptom of a general problem 
which is becoming increasingly evident 
as psychoanalytic clinicians become more 
interested in the ego and hence in gen- 
eral psychology. The problem is simply 
that the great preponderance of psycho- 
analysts have little acquaintance with 
psychology, and their unfamiliarity with 
a strange field often leads them to sub- 
stitute common sense for established 
psychological principles. This deficiency 
is particularly evident in formulations 
of thought processes according to the 
model of Aristotelian logic. Thus Spitz 
holds that negation is the first abstract 
concept to develop because it is logi- 
cally propaedeutic to any judgment. 

After this unconvincing beginning, the 
reviewer was pleasantly surprised by 
the long last chapter on the self. In 
dealing with the child as he has come 
to know him clinically, Spitz becomes 
what a good clinician can be: a sugges- 
tive source of hypotheses. Even the 
style of his writing changes. He ceases 
being turgid and becomes quite clear. 
He is a long way from ethological 
speculation when he describes the de- 
tachment of the child from his concrete 
imbeddedness in the immediate situa- 
tion as being accelerated by prohibi- 
tions and frustrations, and when he 
conceptualizes this situation as leading 
to an identification with the prohibiting 
adult and hence to an early articulation 
of the self-image as distinct from its 
immediate surroundings. This last chap- 
ter is almost worth the price of the 
book. Had it been made the starting 
point of a monograph on ego develop- 
ment, a substantial contribution might 
well have resulted. 


Our universities can serve the nation best not only by giving increased attention to the 
need for Scientific knowledge but to the need for knowledge about the world itself, Edu- 


cation for Western civilization is not enough; beyond Europe lies the pre 
the world’s peoples. Who they are, what they bel 
what the Russians alone say or want—could determine the outcome of the g 


bonderance of 
, and what they want—yrather than 
reat debate, 
—Norman Cousins 
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Clinical Psychology in Geneva 


André Rey 


DES | » 3. Ses Tri, 1 1 c » 
L'examen clinique en psychologie. Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 


1958. Pp. 222. 660 fr. 


Reviewed by RAvMoND H. SHEVENELL 


Dr. Shevenell is Head of the School of 
Psychology and Education in the Uni- 
versity of Ottawa. Once a philosopher 
turned psychologist, he is now experi- 
mental psychologist turned clinician. 
Once he tried to translate some of the 
American tests into French and found 
that metempsychosis is impossible— 
presumably because the tests are not 
culture-free. 


His volume, The Clinical Exami- 

nation in Psychology, the obvious 
English translation of this French title, 
is prepared by André Rey, a professor 
in the Institute of the Sciences of Edu- 
cation at the University of Geneva. 
Since it gives the reader a glimpse of 
‘experimental psychology’ contributing 
to the medical diagnoses, and since it 
presents a ‘clinical psychology’ dutifully 
subservient to medicine, it could be 
titled, at least from Rey’s point of view, 
Clinical Psychology in Geneva. 

The book has two parts of about 
equal size. The first presents the the- 
ory, the approach, and the techniques 
of the author. The second describes in 
some detail six interesting tests. 

Rey is a functionalist whose basic 
postulates are garnered from his theory 
of learning. He separates the technician 
with his ¢estologie from the psychologist 
who has an idiographic approach to the 
individual; and then he goes on to de- 
Scribe his Clinical Psychology. 

A chapter of General Psychology runs 
for fifty long pages, full of French tech- 
nical vocabulary, in an attempt to pre- 
sent the theories of both the learning 
and the motivation which are at the ba- 
Sis of the subsequent testing. No bibli- 
ography, not even a reference, can be 
found in this section. Was it written for 
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the psychologist who can use the tests 
that are later described in detail? or for 
the cultured reader who is apt to dabble 
in testing? The first does not need it; 
the second should not use the tests. 
Had the author written an Introduction 
to his work, he probably would have an- 
swered these questions for the reader. 
Rey's Psychometrics are presented in 
his third chapter. It deals mostly with 
general ability and performance tests; 
projectives are but grudgingly added to 
the list in a single paragraph. Specifically 
the tests are of two kinds, those that 
measure aspects of learning and those 
that attempt to discriminate responses 
to stimuli. Only five references appear 
at the end of this chapter. Since the 
book has no bibliography, what few ref- 
erences are found could take on some 
importance, but they come from widely 
different fields: Wechsler's Measuring 
Intelligence, Rey's own text on testing 
children, Nyssen and Delys’ article on 
mental deterioration, Klineberg's Race 
and Psychology, and Ombredane's book 
on the use of the TAT in the Congo. 


"Ia second part of the book fur- 
nishes Examples of Psychometric Tech- 
niques Applied to the Clinic. Six “origi- 
nal” tests are presented, with directions 
for their administration, with rationale 
and norms, but without any mention of 
their validity or reliability. Four of the 
six tests can be classified among the 
kinds known to most American psy- 
chologists, but the other two are novel. 

There is a Vocabulary Test con- 
structed on the basis of recall; two ex- 
amples must be given by the testee for 
a given class of objects—like clothes, 
trees, footwear, boats, sicknesses—for a 
total of sixty classes. 


Rapid Visual Perception of Jumbled 
Words is a timed test of retarded verbal 
development or of serious mental de- 
terioration. Very little is reported on 
this item. 

Rapid Visual Discrimination of a cer- 
tain form within a repetitive design re- 
sembles some of the old Attention Tests. 
It explores the vagaries of individual 
perception and gives some indication of 
the individual's learning abilities. 

A Visual Maze, where the testee at- 
tempts to follow zigzagging lines with 
his eyes, should explore both general and 
ocular motor control. The behavior of 
the testee is closely watched for psy- 
chological variables and_ his perform- 
ance is referred to a scale of centiles. 
These scales, like those furnished for 
the other tests, give little if any de- 


scription of the sampling population; in, 


this case not even the size of the sam- 
ple is given. 

The other two tests could certainly 
furnish material for several research 
projects. 

Following leads taken from the Binet- 
Simon scale and from Claparéde, the 
experimenter uses four series of fifteen 
nouns in five presentations and a recog- 
nition exercise. It is a typical Memory 
Exercise, presented and studied in 53 
pages of text. The administration is 
complex and difficult to learn, the norms 
presented are elaborate, and a detailed 
analysis runs into protocols and diag- 
nostic categories, viz., organics, epilep- 
tics, psychopaths. It is the author's fa- 
vorite and furnishes him with an abun- 
dance of idiographic material. 

The last test, labeled Dermolexie, lit- 
erally ‘skin-reading,’ uses tracings on the 
palms of the hands as its stimuli. This 
lies in the field of tactile perception— 
its range, its qualities, its implications, 
and its abnormalities. The variables 
found in this intriguing technique leave 
the reader concerned about its reliabil- 
ity, but fascinated by its possibilities. . 

This little paperback publication ap- 
pears in the series edited by Professor 
Paul Fraisse; it gives the reader 1 
glimpse of André Rey's methods ane 
approach as a ‘clinical psychologist. 
Diagnosis is his purpose—in the servic! 
of medicine. 
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REWARDING Success 


P oss CP has no business talking 


'about honors and homages when most 


` 


of them are not rendered by books, but 
Littman, with his discussion of homage 
volumes, started the discussion (CP, 
Dec. 1958, 3, 356-359), and CP has 
been wondering ever since what a nearly 
total tale of the honors that come to 
psychologists would look like. So this 
once CP, giving up liber for libertas, is 
going to tell you part of what it knows 
about how Psychologists get honored 
and how some of them have been. 
These are examples merely, CP merely 
Wrote to eleven wise men and asked 
questions. It has made nO Systematic 
poli and is surely going to omit many 
important instances, 

There is no use in repeating the ex- 
amples for the nine items of Littman's 
list, though we may again name the 
categories, 

(1) Festschriften, volumes in honor 
of a man, often on his birthday. 

(2) Reprintings of the man’s own 
contributions. 

(3) Biographies of men, living or 
dead. Volumes of letters belong here 
too. 

(4) Appointment to honorific Offices 
—President of Something. 

(5) Election to honorific societies, 

(6) Receipt of awards and prizes, 

(7) Appointment to special lecture- 
ships, sometimes coupled with the publi- 
cation of the lectures afterwards, 

(8) Appointment to named academic 
chairs. 

(9) Presentation of honorific sym- 
bols, like books of letters or even gavels. 

So much for Littman. Now what else 
are there? 

(10) Honorary degrees. Littman omit- 
ted these as too capricious. They have 
this advantage: being so few in com- 
parison with the population of equal 
4nerit, not so many feel hurt at being 
overlooked. Mosi awards mete out dis- 
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couragement as well as reinforcement. 

(11) Naming an award for a man: 
Warren Medal in Experimental Psy- 
chology, Kurt Lewin Memorial Award, 
Karl Spencer Lashley Award in Neuro- 
biology. 

(12) Naming a lectureship for a man: 
Walter Van Dyke Bingham Annual Lec- 
ture, Richard M. Elliott Lecture, Lewis 
M. Terman Lecture, Ruth S. Tolman 
Lecture, Dorothy B. Nyswander Lec- 
tureship. 

(13) Naming of a chair for a man: 
G. Stanley Hall Professor of Genetic 
Psychology, James Rowland Angell Pro- 
fessor of Psychology, Edgar Pierce Pro- 
fessor of Psychology. 

(14) Naming of funds for a man: 
James McKeen Cattell Fund, G. Stanley 
Hall Foundation, Woodworth Fund for 
Experimental Psychology, Edwin G. Bor- 
ing Library Fund, Calvin P. Stone Loan 
Fund. 

(15) Naming of libraries or collec- 
tions of books: Warner Brown Collec- 
tion, Stratton Collection, Brunswik Col- 
lection (all UCB); Dallenbach Research 
Library in Psychology (Texas); Samuel 
W. Fernberger Collection in Psychology, 
Miles S, Murphy Collection in Psychol- 
ogy (both UP), 

(16) Portraits, statues, busts, and 
Plaques, Portraits: Angier, Angell, 
Dodge, Yerkes, Hull, Miles (all Yale); 
Cattell, Woodworth, Poffenberger (Co- 
lumbia) ; James, Miinsterberg, Murray 
(Harvard) ; Titchener, Bentley, Weld 
(Cornell) ; Delabarre, Hunter (Brown); 


Langfeld (Princeton); Merrill (Stan- 
ford); Elliott (Minnesota). Busts: 
Wundt 


(Leipzig); Yerkes (Moscow) ; 
Freud (Clark), Plaques: Wundt (Leip- 
zig); Warren (Princeton). 

(17) Naming of laws and principles: 
Weber's Law, Miiller-Lyer illusion, Zei- 
Ernik effect, and hundreds of others. 

(18) Naming of apparatus and tests: 
Galton whistle, König tuning-forks, 
Binet scale, Rorschach test, Skinner 
box, and many hundreds of others, 


(19) Naming of laboratories and 
buildings: Walter S. Hunter Laboratory 
of Psychology (Brown), Franz Hall 
(UCLA), Howard Crosby Warren Labo- 
ratory for Psychology (Princeton), 
Charles Hubbard Judd Hall (Chicago), 
Hollingworth Laboratory (Barnard), 
Arps Hall (Ohio), Gesell Institute of 
Child Development (Yale), Morton 
Prince House (Harvard), Verkes Labo- 
ratories of Primate Biology, Eno Hall 
(Princeton), Mezes Hall (Texas), and 
maybe later Tolman Hall (UCB). And 
Where do we put the Frank Angell Ath- 
letic Field at Stanford? 

(20) Naming of rooms or smaller 
units: Leonard Carmichael Auditorium 
(Brown), E. B. Delabarre Seminar 
Room (Brown), G. Stanley Hall Room 
(Clark), Herbert S. Langfeld Lounge 
( Princeton). 

(21) Naming of geographical or po- 
litical entities. Was not Berkeley a psy- 
chologist? Woods Hole names streets 
for biologists, but there are no psy- 
chologists unless you count Jacques 
Loeb of tropistic fame and Charles Otis 
Whitman, the Chicago zoologist who 
knew all about columbian behavior. 
Junipero Serra ought to be a psycholo- 
gist. 

(22) Orders, knighthoods, peerages, 
Geheimratwürde: Lord Adrian, Sir Fred- 
eric Bartlett, Herr Professor Dr. Ge- 
heimrat Wundt. 

That is the picture. Modern Success 
culture, so strong in America, believes 
in rewarding success when there are re- 
wards to be found. The American Psy- 
chological Association has just created 
three new awards for scientific contribu- 
tions and the American Psychological 
Foundation a gold-medal award for a 
long career of service to scientific psy- 
chology. The rewards for succ 
uneven and capricious, it is true, and 
there is no control Series to show 
whether departure from the null hy- 
pothesis is real. Nevertheless į j 
ood thing for th R 
a, Ameda veo ii, SA 
working in an Mum is to be 
recognition of succ z - wets the 

ess is regarded ag 
natural and proper and where ; " 
Occurs. CP rather likes t 
cratic mass Production of 


ess are 


Pedestals. 
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Certainly the reader of Lolita is a 
very active participant. He is kept on 
the gui vive by the necessity of work- 
ing out all the allusions and anagrams, 
taking in the metaphors, correctly regis- 
tering the unexpected words, and keep- 
ing track of the metamorphoses of 
proper names. The curious thing is that 
all of this elaborate, vaguely Freudian, 
cryptanalysis teaches him nothing that 
he cannot learn from Humbert’s ex- 
plicit, self-descriptive statements. For 
everything about Humbert that is re- 
vealed by indirection is, in addition, 
*verbalized. This is a rather neat tech- 
nique for representing a mind with in- 
sight. The indirect expressive channel 
from which we might expect to learn 
secrets of the Unconscious delivers mes- 
sages that are wholly congruent with 
the character's self-reports. We appear 
to be participating in a mind that has 
no true Unconscious. 


P m is, I think, a genuinely star- 
tling novel. It has been assumed that 
this is because of the theme—a passion 
for little girls and a suggestion of incest. 
Certainly this is not an everyday theme, 
but twentieth-century readers have ac- 
cepted topics fully as shocking and 
treatments far more lurid. Perhaps it is 
not so much the theme that startles 
and puzzles as the thoroughgoing viola- 
tion of the conventions of the modern 
psychological novel. Humbert's troubles 
are not caused by an unwillingness to 
be aware of disagreeable truths. His 
self-perception is accurate and com- 
plete. But his state of psychic grace 
does not have the consequences we have 
been taught to take for granted. Fully 
aware though Humbert is, he does not 
understand why he should be what he 
is; nor can he accept what he is; and 
he cannot change. No flood of thera- 
peutic insight will help Humbert. In 
fact, there is no help for him except 
the gratification of making art from his 
plight. In these respects the novel chal- 
lenges the axioms of the Age of Psy- 


chology. 
H 


Those who do not know the torment of 


the unknown cannot have the joy of dis- 
covery. 


—Craupe BERNARD 
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LSD—A Pot of 
Gold? 


S. Garattini and V. Ghetti (Eds.) 


Psychotropic Drugs. (Proceedings 
of the International Symposium on 
Psychotropic Drugs, Milan, 9-11 
May 1957.) Amsterdam: Elsevier 
Publishing Co., 1957 (distributed 
by D. Van Nostrand, Princeton, 
N. J.). Pp. xiv + 606. $19.50. 


Reviewed by V. R. CARLSON 


who is Acting Chief of the Section on 
Perception and Learning in the Labo- 
ratory of Psychology at the National 
Institute of Mental Health. He is an 
experimental psychologist, trained. also 
in clinical psychology, and. with a spe- 
cial interest in the visual perception of 
human beings and the effects of drugs 
on human visual perception and behav- 
ior. It may be, he says, that drugs to 
cure mental disorders will be found, and 
certainly we should remain on the alert 
to discover them if we can; neverthe- 
less his real psychopharmocological faith 
lies in the use of drugs and their effects 
to come at a better understanding of 
the central nervous system and thus in- 
directly eventually to advance the bat- 
tle against mental disorder. 


N 1943 a chemist in Basel, Switzer- 

land, discovered gold. It was not the 
first strike in the history of psychic 
drugs nor the last. Interest in the par- 
tially synthetic derivative of ergot, ly- 
sergic acid diethylamide (LSD), spread 
widely, because it seemed to produce 
genuinely psychotomimetic symptoms— 
centrally, temporarily, and in the minute 
doses appropriate to the subtle mecha- 
nisms of the brain. 

LSD does not occur naturally in the 
brain. But serotonin was found to be 
present in abundance, to be a powerful 
inhibitor of synaptic transmission, and, 
peripherally at least, to be effectively 
antagonized by LSD. An amazingly 
straightforward neurochemical model of 
mental aberration was almost possible. 
Complications, however, developed rap- 


idly. A slight variation. (2-brom-LSD) 
rendered the molecule much less potent 
psychically, yet it blocked the action of ; 
serotonin as effectively as before. Con- 
versely, mescaline is known to have ef- 
fects similar to those of LSD, yet it 
does not antagonize serotonin. It ap- 
pears, too, that chlorpromazine may 
antagonize serotonin while reserpine re- 
leases it. Both have effects more or less 
opposite to those of LSD. At the same 
time it has become clear that LSD does * 
not duplicate psychotic behavior in any 
exact manner. 

Thus this drug begins a little to take 
on the perspective of various other 
psychically active drugs which at one 
time or another have appeared to hold 
the key to an understanding of the 
'mind' or a cure for mental disorder but 
whose essential modes of action were 
never quite understood. None has yet 
proved to be ‘fools’ gold, however. 
Rather than becoming more confusing, 
the neuropharmacological model be- 
comes more fascinating as it grows tech- 
nically more intricate in depicting the 
complexities of centrally acting drugs— 
for the diverse yet interlocking tech- 
niques and knowledge of biochemistry, 
pharmacology, and  electrophysiology 
have advanced to a point where, hope- 
fully, psychological processes can now 
be postulated in terms of real events in 
the central nervous system. . 

This volume under review is an im- 
pressive, competent representation of 
current work with LSD and many other z 
drugs, consisting of nearly fifty major 
presentations and an equal number of 
shorter reports by a total of 169 bio- 
chemists, pharmacologists, neurophysi- 
ologists, psychologists, and psychiatrists. 
They are concerned with discovering 
whether these drugs act fundamentally 
through interactions with epinephrine, 
norepinephrine, or acetylcholine, whether 5 
on cortical synaptic transmission or On 
the reticular system, whether as 
pressants, excitants, or  releasers a 
inhibitory control. By and large pne 
book is not one for a reader with @ 
casual interest. The nearest thing to an 
overview of the field is Denber’s dis- 
cussion of drug-induced states and Delay 
and Deniker’s categorization of tran- 
quilizing drugs, but these two accounts 
provide hardly sufficient background to 


keep the trees from obscuring the for- 
est in much of the rest of the book. 

The psychopharmacologist, physiologi- 
cal psychologist, or neuropsychiatrist 
will gain great profit here, not the least 
of which will be an acquaintance with 
some work which has appeared in for- 
eign journals to which he may not have 
ready access. In the reviewer's mind an 
outstanding contribution is made by the 
inclusion of a number of papers which 
are clearly not preoccupied merely 
with cataloguing the behavioral effects 
of drugs on animals. These papers illus- 
trate behavioral methodologies that uti- 
lize drugs as an adjunctive tool in the 
enterprise of investigating behavior in 
relation to the functioning of the cen- 
tral nervous system, 


Joan of human behavior is some- 
thing else again. "They take a pond for 
à puddle, and go to fathom it with a 
forefinger” (Reade, The Knightsbridge 
Mystery). Behavior is treated pretty 
much as a symptom, described by in- 
trospective reports, observational ac- 
counts, and references to explanatory 
concepts which are sometimes no more 
than circular restatements of the de- 
scriptions. There is the protest that these 
effects of drugs are only superficially 
similar to more naturally occurring psy- 
chopathological changes; but lurking in 
this proposition lies the implication that 
experimental modifications of behavior 
can never really add anything new to 
existing behavioral theory. Correction 
and refinement of theory can always be 
avoided by saying that a drug does not 
produce behavior appropriate to the 
theory. For example, dynamic theories 
of psychopathology do not exclude hal- 
lucinations from their purview. To argue 
that hallucinations are not an essential 
characteristic of schizophrenia is quite 
beside the point. In a controlled at- 
tempt to make a prediction about the 
hallucinations induced by  mescaline, 
might not a new conceptualization of 
hallucination emerge—one more opera- 
tionally satisfactory than its predeces- 
sors? Similarly, it may be true that an 
individual's reaction to a drug is a pat- 
tern of response to the total situation, 
which includes many factors other than 
the drug itself. The task would seem to 


be to delineate the important factors 
and to show how they operate by vary- 
ing them systematically. The reviewer 
is not suggesting that observational de- 
scriptions of behavior are not necessary 
initially and continually thereafter in 
any experimental approach to an under- 
standing of behavior. They suggest what 
analyses to make. They do not consti- 
tute the analysis. 

In any case this field is greatly in 
need of operational techniques for 


identifying and measuring the essential 
Characteristics and parameters of be- 
havior. The principles of the method- 
ologies illustrated in the animal experi- 
ments are not so obviously translated 
into appropriate techniques with human 
subjects. The lack of comparable drug 
experiments with persons represents an 
omission in the book under review, but 
the scarcity of such studies in general 
poses an opportunity and a challenge 
for both psychology and pharmacology. 


Cro-Magnon Psychology 
for Managers 


Lynde C. Steckle 


The Man in Management: A Manual for Managers. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1958. Pp. x + 144. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Ropert B. FINKLE 


Dr. Finkle is Research Associate in the 
Personnel Division of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company in New York 
City, After a PhD from the University 
of Pittsburgh ten years ago, he has 
been associated with the Metropolitan 
in selecting personnel and recently in 
teaching the psychology of business and 
human relations at the Insurance So- 
ciety of New York. He advocates 
humor, sincerity, honesty, and sim- 
blicity as prime facilitators of success 
in business, 


N 1947 Harper Brothers published a 

small volume of captioned cartoons 
entitled Let's Be Human, cartoons 
which lightly but effectively described 
Seven simple rules for ‘handling’ peo- 
ple. More than half of The Man in 
Management consists of elaborations of 
these same seven principles. For these 
explications Dr, Steckle has drawn from 
his over 20 years of experience as 
teacher, businessman, management con- 
Sultant, and psychologist. He acknowl- 
edges the college students, supervisors, 
foremen, managers, and executives as 
those to whom he is indebted for what- 
ever effectiveness he may possess in 
communicating psychological fact to a 


nonpsychological public. Though the 
‘facts’ may at times be debated by his 
professional readers, the author shows 
unquestioned skill in communicating to 
laymen. Wisely he dees not present this 
book as a panacea or a manual of pat 
answers for those seeking to improve 
their skills in human relations over- 
night. He claims instead that "if you 
are willing to broaden your knowledge 
of man and to develop the tolerance 
and patience that may grow from your 
increased understanding, then you have 
a chance of being helped." By bringing 
the seven principles to life in a quickly 
and easily read fashion, he seeks to 
persuade his readers in management to 
take them seriously and really to do 
something about them. 

Dr. Steckle announces in his intro- 
duction that “we are not going to talk 
about individual differences, but we 
shall have a lot to say about individual 
similarities. This self-imposed limita. 
tion on the teaching of human relations 
is seemingly fighting with one hand tied 
behind your back. Nevertheless, thus 
handicapped, the author ü 
to his promise. He leads each reader 
through a subjective exploration of his 
own presumed limitations as 


proves true 


"a crea- 
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It appears to this writer that all of 
Wolpe’s theorizing regarding the neural 
locus of learning, the nature of au- 
tonomic responses and of the condition- 
ing process are not only controversial 
at best but are also more or less super- 
fluous to what he actually does. One 
could say, after a careful reading of the 
wide variety of methods and the great 
variety of behaviors which he attempts 
to substitute for the patient, that he 
has one basic principle: when the pa- 
tient presents certain unadaptive behav- 
iors or symptoms, then other behav- 
ior, which the therapist considers to be 
more adaptive and possible to substi- 
tute in specific situations, should be 
taught directly to the patient by what- 
ever method is possible. Apparently, 
what has frequently been referred to in 
the past as prestige-suggestion is the 
method he relies on most heavily. The 
patient is led to expect that his prob- 
lems will be solved if he will but do as 
the therapist suggests, and at least in 
many cases the patient is willing to try 
out these behaviors, finds them success- 
ful, and so maintains them. 


| how successful this method 
may be, and with what kinds of cases, 
is still indeterminate; but there seems 
to be little doubt that Wolpe has been 
able to help many patients by his meth- 
ods. In spite of what this reviewer re- 
gards as major weaknesses in Wolpe's 
theorizing, this is a serious book written 
by a serious psychotherapist. At a mini- 
mum it suggests that a highly direct 
method used by a therapist who accepts 
and wants to help his patient and who 
has a strong belief in the efficacy of his 
methods, a belief which he is able to 
communicate to his patients, can pro- 
duce considerable changes in a patient’s 
behavior, Frequently these changes may 
in themselves start a benign cycle and 
lead to lasting improvement. Whether 
or not Wolpe’s method is satisfactory 
for use on all patients, whether as a 
method it is sufficient and thorough 
enough for any patient may still be 
problematic, but there seems to be little 
doubt that such short-term direct meth- 
ods can sometimes produce lasting and 
beneficial changes. 


M 
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Private Practice 
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Recognizing the growing interest in 
private practice in clinical psychology, 
this new text is the first to describe » wd 

and analyze its varied aspects. Part Clinical Psychology 
I deals with the general preparation B 
for private practice. Part II deals y 

with the kind of people who are likely Theodore H. Blau 
to apply for help. Parts III and IV 
discuss psychotherapy and the re- 
sponsibilities of the psychologist. To be published in Fall. 


This interesting and varied collection 
of papers reveals the thinking in the 


Cumulative 
field of psychology of an internation- 


Record 
ally known scholar. In this book, Dr. 


B. F. Skinner has collected thirty of By 
his articles which he believes serve as 3 
a cumulative record of his Work over B. F. Skinner 
a period of twenty-eight years. The 
selections have been culled from his 


contributions to magazines, technical journals, and books. 430 pages, $6.50 


This text sets forth a functional anal- Ve rb al 
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the topography of verbal behavior in Beh avio 
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and considers the activities involved B. F. Skinner 
in editing and in the creative produc- 
tion of behavior which are usually 
called verbal thinking. The ultim 
havior. 478 pages, $5.50 


ate aim is the prediction of verbal be- 
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This problem of what we are trying 

to maximize becomes especially impor- 
tant as more and more people write 
about organization theory. Argyris does 
not seem to answer it quite clearly, but 
then hardly anyone does. He seems to 
feel we can spare a little from the or- 
ganization to build up the individual. 
Others approach it differently, however. 
The human engineers, for example, be- 
gin with simple problems like the size 
of type and soon get to complex man- 
machine systems which develop into 
proper organization theories. Here the 
value that is maximized is the utiliza- 
tion of human capacities in accomplish- 
ing relatively narrowly conceived pro- 
ductive objectives. The sociologists tend 
to seek a maximization of institutional 
values flowing from the organization’s 
position in a larger structure. Simon 
maximizes the rationality of decisions, 
and the mathematical elegance of 
Marshack’s team theory and some of 
the Cowles Commission papers carry 
this point further. When the biologists 
get into social organization theory, it is 
usually through the concept of integra- 
tive levels, and the value maximized is 
more like the old-fashioned business- 
man’s—it is integration and control. In 
this plethora of values we cannot sim- 
ply speak of one or two, A framework 
for a theory of industrial organization 
must be a great deal broader than we 
have thought of it in the past. 


Ox: further point should be men- 
tioned in setting Argyris’ book in its 
historical context, The plea for more 
value for the individual and for freeing 
him from the organization falls into a 
quite popular stream of thought. The 
Lonely Crowd and The Organization 
Man are paperbacked parts of current 
folklore, Even the studies of conformity 
following Asch and Crutchfield, et al., 
become part of the popular horror story 
of the rapacious big organization. This 
seems to be a recurring fad in social 
Philosophies, and as such it comes and 
goes, Most of us remember Charlie 
Chaplin in City Lights walking home 
from work still mechanically tightening 
imaginary bolts, an early victim of au- 


tomation, Originally it w. 
cial sa: 
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n £ as striking so- 
tire. Fifteen years ago it would 


have seemed irrelevant and pointless. 
Today it would be back in style. Some 
of the drive behind the human-relations 
movement and behind Argyris’ plea for 
the rights of the individual seems to me 
to be part of such a cultural cycle. 

Yet it would not be right to leave 
Argyris’ book with no good word for 
the scholarship it embodies. He aimed 
at a theoretical framework and a re- 
view of the literature. The integrated 
report on research is admirable, and as 
nearly exhaustive as is possible in a field 
without clear boundaries. He cites some- 
thing over 540 references, but it is not 
only the volume that makes them im- 
portant. They are clearly and concisely 
reported and well woven into the fabric 
of his argument. 

The book is one to be dealt with seri- 
ously. It covers the field broadly and 
raises important social problems. Surely 
it is too much to ask of a social phi- 
losopher that he also answer all the 
questions, 


Narcotic 
Addiction: 


Fault or Malady? 


David P. Ausubel 


Drug Addiction: Physiological, 
Psychological, and Sociological 
Aspects. New York: Random 
House, 1958. Pp. 126. $.95. 


Reviewed by Vin ROSENTHAL 


who is Associate in Neurology and Psy- 
chiatry in the Division of Psychology 
of the Northwestern University Medical 
School, where he acts as Coordinator of 
the Clinical Training Program and as 
Chief of the Out-Patients’ Psychologi- 
cal Services. He has been working with 
narcotic addicts and users for the last 
six years, at first in the Illinois Neuro- 
psychiatric Institute and then in the 
Northwestern Medical School. You can- 
not treat drug addiction casually or 
quickly, he thinks he knows from long 


experience; you have to work deliber- 
ately and patiently with them and then 
are not always successful. But the thera- 
pist has to understand the problem and 
the patient if he is to be successful ever. 


LTHOUGH written to correct "dan- 
gerously distorted" interpretations 
of drug addiction, Dr. Ausubel has here 
created his own partisan review of the 
narcotic literature. What the book gives 
us is expansive conclusions, based on a 
review in which the latest psychological 
reference cited by the author is already 
five years old at the time of publication. 
The author, Professor of Education in 
the Bureau of Educational Research at 
the University of Illinois, admittedly 
writes from limited first-hand experi- 
ence: one year as Medical Officer in the 
United States Public Health Service 
Hospital, Lexington, Kentucky. Never- 
theless the book is a critical, interpre- 
tive survey of the literature. Its intent 
is good: to present an integrated treat- 
ment of the problem of drug addiction; 
but its achievement is poor, for its level 
of scholarship precludes its serious con- 
sideration by students in the field. It is 
paperbound, but the paperbounds need 
not be superficial. 

There are, as the reviewer observes 
the Scene, two major approaches to nar- 
cotic addiction today. One group argues 
that addicts are primarily criminals en- 
gaged in an immoral activity. Their 
self-gratifying, euphoric experiences with 
narcotics, and the insatiable character 
of their drug needs, preclude their ever 
being able to function productively. This 
attitude argues further that drug addic- 
tion is a defect of character that makes 
the addict initially susceptible to addic- 
tion and accounts for his returning to 
drugs despite the harrowing experiences 
of his underworld life and the disrup- 
tion of his personal and social growth. 
While this group recognizes that all ad- 
dicts are different, it focuses on simi- 
larities of the majority comprising the 
addict population and looks toward so- 
cial and legal preventive measures to 
stem the tide of addiction. Despite his 
attempt to compile a comprehensive 
text for students and professionals, Dr. 
Ausubel's book seems to reflect this ap- 
proach. n 

An alternative view can be seen In 


Marie Nyswander’s The Drug Addict as 
a Patient (Grune and Stratton, 1956), 
and in the Report on Narcotic Addic- 
tion of the American Medical Associa- 
tion (1957). One finds here a stress on 
the multi-faceted motivational aspects 
of addiction, recognizing that “currently 
the immature, hedonistic, inadequate ad- 
dict dominates the scene” but that ad- 
diction is “not a static but constantly 
changing affair.” From this standpoint 
there is also recognition that drugs may 
have a socially adaptive function and 
that use of drugs need not prevent pro- 
ductive functioning. 


D R. AUSUBEL discusses psychological 
and social factors which contribute to 
narcotic addiction. His chief contribu- 
tion is a serious effort to integrate con- 
cepts in these areas with the known 
physiological facts of addiction, toler- 
ance, and withdrawal. By limiting him- 
self to the concept of euphoria as the 
main motivational ground for explaining 
addict behavior, the author achieves but 
à Procrustean solution. The facts under 
consideration fit nicely, but only at the 
expense of research findings not re- 
ported. The treatment of the question 
of "legalized addiction" is, moreover, 
handled much in the same way. There 
is no reference to H. S, Howe's A 
Physician’s Blueprint for Management 
and Prevention of Narcotic Addiction 
(1955). The author's bias against drug 
use on the grounds that addiction is 
immoral—"It is morally indefensible 
for society to legalize a vice"— further 
demands that this volume be considered 
with caution. Understanding promotes 
tolerance; scientific psychology is essen- 
tially humane. 

One can sympathize with the author's 
enormous task. Narcotic addiction is 
surrounded by an aura of ignorance and 
disgust. But epidemiological studies, 
such as those conducted since 1954 by 
the Research Center for Human Rela- 
lions of New York University, and the 
others by D. L. Gerard et al. (Post 
Hospital Adjustment: A Follow-up 
Study of Adolescent Opiate Addicts, 
1956), studies not cited by Ausubel, do 
indeed show promise for achieving the 
goal which this volume fails to attain. 


Man 


Inconstant 


Charles C. Anderson 


Function Fluctuation. (British Jour- 
nal of Psychology Monograph Sup- 
plements, XXX.) New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1958. 
Pp. 104. $4.00. 


Reviewed by GEORGE A. FERGUSON 


who is Professor of Psychology at Mc- 
Gill University. He learned about fac- 
tor analysis and the theory of meas- 
urement from Godfrey Thomson at 
Edinburgh before 1940. He has been at 
McGill since 1946. He is a Past-Presi- 
dent of the Canadian Psychological As- 
sociation, and McGraw-Hill is shortly 
going to publish a book of his on sta- 
tistics. 


HE term function fluctuation was 

originated by Thouless (1936) to 
refer to day-to-day variation in abilities 
or in other attributes of behavior, as 
measured by psychological tests. Other 
terms, including Woodrow’s quotidian 
variability (1932), have been used to 
refer to the same phenomenon. The au- 
thor of the present monograph, now a 
professor of educational psychology at 
the University of Alberta, conducted his 
research at Cambridge under Thouless's 
direction. Thouless, as General Editor 
of the British Journal of Psychology 
Monograph Supplements, is also editor 
of this monograph. Thus Thouless in the 
roles of originator, director of research, 
and editor must share some part of the 
Tesponsibility for the merits and de- 
merits of this publication. 

About one third of the monograph is 
devoted to a report of three experi- 
ments. These experiments involved the 
administration of parallel forms of tests 
Separated by different time-intervals. 
The Eeneral idea is that if the correla- 
tions between forms administered close 
together in time are greater than be- 
tween forms separated by a longer time- 
interval, then this difference may be 
interpreted as evidence of function fluc- 
tuation. Both cognitive and noncogni- 
tive tests were used. In one of the ex- 


periments parallel tests of Verbal In- 
telligence, English, and Arithmetic were 
administered on seven occasions. The 
analysis of the data employed a cri- 
terion and an index of function fluc- 
tuation developed by Thouless, factor 
analytic methods, and the analysis of 
variance. 

The author reaches a variety of con- 
clusions. One experiment he interprets 
to mean that, “cognitive functions are 
liable to fluctuate, but they do so only 
occasionally and not invariably.” The 
results of another experiment provide, 
he says, “overwhelming evidence” that 
cognitive functions do indeed fluctuate. 
He presents data on the differences in 
function fluctuation between different 
cognitive functions. One finding is that 
noncognitive functions fluctuate more 
than cognitive functions. Anderson is of 
the opinion that the occasional failure 
of similar experiments to agree, when 
conducted on different groups, results 
in part from function fluctuation. 

While many of the conclusions drawn 
are clearly substantiated by the data, 
some of the statistical procedures used 
are open to question. For example, the 
author, without explanation, applies a 
test of significance to Thouless’s cri- 
terion. It is not clear to me what the 
appropriate test would be. Other points 
of statistical criticism may be made. 
Nevertheless the research itself was 
competently conducted, and many of 
the findings are of interest. 

About half of the monograph ex- 
plores the concept of function fluctua- 
tion and reviews previous research. Here 
the author splits many a hair. He pre- 
sents numerous quotations from the 
writings of other investigators, accom- 
panied by his assorted commentary, 
evaluations, and argument. This dulls 
the reader when he attempts to follow 
the discourse in detail and exasperates 
him when he loses the thread, The au. 
thor has even exhumed a number 
dusty quotations from my ow 
items that I hoped had been 
a year. Surely the first h 
graph could be subst 
without loss to the re. 
with some gain, 

The discourse at times 
bled and unintelligible, 


of 
n writing 
dead many 
alf of the mono- 
antially reduced 
ader, and indeed 


appears jum- 
Read 


"arünion fluctuation, although a t 
po- 
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thetical construct, is not a fundamental 
psychological explanation, but a func- 
tional process, a kind of intervening 
hypothesis, which may be open to ex- 
planation by a resort to motivational 
terms." Do you understand? 

This monograph is an easy target for 
criticism, a circumstance which unfor- 


tunately makes difficult a fair evalua- 
tion of its research content. The fact is 
that Anderson has conducted a worth- 
while piece of research, one which rep- 
resents the most thorough investigation 
of the topic undertaken to date, but 
the account of which is poorly written 
and not clearly argued. 


Brief Therapy with Small Groups 


Helen I. Driver 


Counseling and Learning through Small-Group Discussion. Madison, 
Wis.: Monona Publications, 1958. Pp. 464. $7.00. 


Reviewed by Mitton SCHWEBEL 


Dr. Schwebel is Professor of Education 
in New York University and Psycholo- 
gist in the Postgraduate Center for Psy- 
chotherapy. He has an AB from Union 
College, a PhD from Columbia, and a 
long experience in counseling, beginning 
in the Great Depression and employing 
group methods to save time. He ac- 
knowledges intellectual debts to the phi- 
losopher, Harold Larabee (Union Col- 
lege), the sociologist, Nathaniel Cantor 
(then at University of Buffalo), and the 
originator of counseling by interview, 
Socrates (Athens). 


"pues graduate student in many areas 

of psychology and education and 
the young practitioner will rejoice over 
the publication of this book. Those who 
have clamored for precise information 
on the procedures of conducting small 
groups as an instrument to personal 
growth will find it here. 

Personal growth is broadly defined to 
embrace the behavioral changes that oc- 
cur às a result of a great variety of edu- 
cational experiences as well as counsel- 
ing and psychotherapy. No wonder that 
the method of multiple counseling— 
small-group discussion accompanied by 
Occasional sessions of individual coun- 
seling—is applicable to the diverse situ- 
ations reported here. Experienced work- 
ers are almost sure to find an illustra- 
tion of the use of the techniques in 
their own Specialty in some one of the 
39 contributions that compose Section 
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II, the Symposium, where the subjects 
of group activity range in age from pri- 
mary-school children to the aged, and, 
in character, from under-achievers, pre- 
delinquents, alcoholics, and prisoners to 
theological students, teachers, industrial 
leaders, and mental hygiene workers. 
This diversity is evidence of the extent 
to which group methods have come to 
be applied to human problems, particu- 
larly during the last decade. 

Even the most sophisticated worker is 
likely to learn from someone who, like 
Helen Driver, has systematized her 
methodology and who has had the cour- 
age, in this era of ambiguity and loosely 
structured professional interpersonal re- 
lationships, to spell out the details of a 
program that is as rigid or loose, as in- 
tellectual or affectual in content, as per- 
sonal or impersonal as the members of 
the group choose it to be. This forms 
the content of Section I, which is a re- 
print of the author's earlier Multiple 
Counseling in 1954. 


p^ — groups con- 
sist of about 8-10 persons who share 
à common interest, such as high-school 
seniors who want to learn about “getting 
along with people," or maladjusted col- 
lege students who feel inadequate and 
seek help from university counselors and 
psychiatrists. One of the minimum of 
two full-length interviews precedes the 
first meeting of the group and is used 


for an interchange of information, with 
the prospective group member assisting 
in the planning. He indicates his prefer- 
ence as regards the structure of the 
group, the impersonality of the content, 
and finally the topics for discussion. 

The only apparent uniformity in groups 
lies in the attempt to achieve a desir- 
able atmosphere. The leader conducts 
the group in the manner indicated by 
the members, using, in addition to dis- 
cussion, the techniques of role-playing. 
personality and occupational inventories, 
self-appraisals, and Sociograms. Driver 
describes her techniques as eclectic, 
ranging from seminar-type meetings to 
leaderless discussions, Routinely, the 
members learn about individual differ- 
ences, adjustive techniques, and simi- 
lar topics, and they devote their final 
Eroup session and individual interview 
to evaluation. 

Some might hesitate to use the same 
approach with the hospitalized mentally 
ill as with graduate students in mental 
hygiene, but it must be understood that 
Helen Driver is no novice in human 
relations work. Her interest in small 
groups arose when she saw its use in 
England for social, therapeutic, and re- 
habilitative purposes, serving there as a 
Red Cross Director during World War 
II. Her PhD research at Wisconsin was 
on small-group discussion, and her post- 
doctoral experience has included work 
with persons concurrently in individual 
psychotherapy with psychiatrists. 

What appears to be uniformity in pro- 
cedure is not so in reality. Although 
Helen Driver does not differentiate 
amongst the modalities of counseling, 
psychotherapy, and training, still she en- 
ables the members of her groups to 
choose freely the topics and the struc- 
ture with which their current need and 
capacity permit them to cope. It is they 
who determine the degree of ambiguity, 
and the cognitive-conative balance, as 
Bordin puts it (Edward S, Bordin, Psy- 
chological Counseling, 1955), Implicit in 
this practice is the assumption that the 
client’s preferences constitute a valid 
basis for a treatment or an educational 
plan. 

The author gives credit to social psy- 
chology and psychiatry, rather than to 
Psychoanalysis, for the basic principles 
of multiple counseling. Growth means 


movement from egocentricity to social 
participation and contribution, and hu- 
man relationships are used as the learn- 
ing instrument. It is not surprising that 
one finds, in the many excerpts and 
summaries given, a supportive quality, 
an emphasis on the positive qualities, 
together with encouragement of indi- 
vidual responsibility and autonomy. In 
Wolberg's terms, multiple counseling has 
supportive and  educative-reeducative 
goals but it makes no pretense at 
personality reconstruction (Lewis R. 
Wolberg. Technique of Psychotherapy, 
1954). 


"Tee 39 articles in Section II follow 
a pattern. Each reports the setting, the 
purpose, the process, and the results. 
Consequently there is less of the un- 
evenness one ordinarily finds in an an- 
thology, and there is a tendency toward 
brevity. The chief variation appears to 
be the quality of the evaluation, which 
ranges from the impressions of the 
leader all the way to controlled experi- 
ment—as in the case, e.g., of Professor 
Misumi, Japanese translator of Driver's 
Multiple Counseling. Yet it must be said 
that the author pays consistent atten- 
tion to evaluating the results and ex- 
hibits a general, though not uniform, 
tendency to avoid overstatement. 

A few of her brief reports are espe- 
cially timely—among them those that 
show the use of small-group activity to 
solve a desegregation problem. With the 
current research on teaching methods in 
college, methods that encourage student 
initiative like those supported by the 
Ford Foundation, the several papers 
on the application of multiple counsel- 
ing to the classroom become clearly 
pertinent. 'There are two reports on use 
of the group process with older persons. 

Any treatment as brief as 10-20 hours 
that seeks to achieve personal growth 
carries the implicit assumption that 
qualitative changes in attitude and be- 
havior are achievable quickly. Driver's 
evidence of accomplishment is impres- 
sive, although most of it is subjective, 
depending on the subjects’ self-evalua- 
tion and on the leader’s. Other reports, 
however, came from such third-party 
Sources as the psychiatrists. One fact, 
the low drop-out rate, is especially im- 


pressive. Water at low temperature re- 
quires only minor quantitative change 
for transformation to ice. The question 
is what problems of man are amenable 
to qualitative change by the kind of 
brief relationship that could be avail- 
able to larger numbers than are our cur- 
rent therapies. 

This book fills an empty niche in the 
literature of the group process. There 
are volumes on theory and research in 
group dynamics, on group guidance with 
emphasis on educational-vocational plan- 
ning, on more dynamic methods of 
teaching and administration, on psycho- 
therapy, but there has been until now 
no complete work on group counseling 
or brief therapy with small groups that 
has such wide application. 


Durkheim on 


Ethics and 
the State 


Emile Durkheim 


Professional Ethics and Civic Mor- 
als. (Trans. by Cornelia Brook- 
field.) Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 
1958. Pp. xliv + 228. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Bruce J. BIDDLE 


who is Associate Professor of Education 
in the University of Kansas City, where 
he is also director of a research project 
on teaching roles. He is a social psy- 
chologist and a bit of a sociologist, with 
@ PhD from the University of Michi- 
gan, and a special interest in leadership 
and social expectation. 


E» DURKHEIM (1858-1917) is a 

monumental figure standing at or 
near the head of at least three of the 
social sciences, It was Durkheim who 
first insisted that there was a new level 
of molarity (sociology) applicable to 
the study of social interaction, that so- 
Cieties possessed an organic unity and 
could be studied in historical patterns 
(anthropology), and that one must seek 
for the social causes of human behavior, 


as opposed to the individual, in order to 
truly understand and predict behavior 
(social psychology). It was also Durk- 
heim who insisted that the social scien- 

tist had a moral responsibility to his 

society, and that the new science (soci- 

ology) could serve the state by provid- 

ing a study of probabilities resulting 

from social facts, conditions, ethics, and 

morality. 

It is appropriate, then, that Durkheim 
now comes forward in still another 
guise, that of a political scientist. Pro- 
fessional Ethics and Civic Morals con- 
sists of a number of lectures which 
Durkheim prepared and presented be- 
tween 1890 and 1900. Since several 
courses of lectures are involved, the 
printing history of this material varies, 
but none of it has before now appeared 
in English. 


Dorse first takes up the prob- 
lem posed by classical economics: Why 
should economic institutions have a 
claim to self-regulation resulting from 
the uncontrolled actions of individuals 
(and thus seek to avoid regulation of 
economic activities by the state), when 
all other institutions recognize ethical 
and moral responsibilities incumbent on 
the individual? Durkheim concludes: 
(1) That economic institutions need as 
much supervision (for the public good) 
as do any other institutions. (2) That 
the peculiarities of classical economic 
theory have resulted from historical ac- 
cident. (3) That institutions, generally, 
adopt supra-individual means of self- 
regulation which are supported by the 
state. (4) That an appropriate (indeed. 
the only appropriate) method of con- 
trol of economic institutions would be 
through a resurrection of the guild sys- 
tem suitably modernized. This sugges- 
tion (also advanced in The Division of 
Labor) is based on the twin assump- 
tions (a) that the basic method of S0- 
cial control is that of primary relations, 
and (b) that institutions of control must 
e eer pui I eo Sl 
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al and moral integration but 
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would decry the separation of interests 
of management and labor and would ap- 
prove the cooperative movement.) 

Next Durkheim turns his attention to 

the form of the state. He finds that the 
words democracy, monarchy, et al. refer 
not to the numbers of persons govern- 
ing, but rather to the existent patterns 
of communication between state and 
person. Specifically, he offers two con- 
ditions characterizing a democracy: (1) 
it exhibits a wider range of concern for 
problems among governmental institu- 
tions, and (2) it shows a closer pattern 
of communications between governmen- 
tal institutions and persons. Thus, a 
strong central government may be just 
as democratic as a weak one, provided 
only that it meets the qualifications dis- 
cussed. (These ideas seem remarkably 
modern and certainly apply to our pres- 
ent concerns over the functions of the 
federal government.) Durkheim also 
recommends a representative govern- 
ment founded on professional rather 
than regional groups. 

Our author then turns to a number 
of typical questions of the enlighten- 
ment: fundamental human rights (the 
state exists for the advantages of social 
life and both creates and enforces mo- 
rality), the rights of property and con- 
tract, and how these have become es- 
tablished in various societies, As always, 
his emphasis is upon the dependence of 
the individual on the collective, and 


upon the social determination of be- 
havior. 


] HERE are a number of reasons, some 


of them trivial, that make Durkheim 
difficult to read. Beyond these latter, 
Durkheim appears as a brilliant pioneer 
Who attempted to express hypothetical 
constructs in sociology without the con- 
ceptual tools that modern theorists have 
at their disposal. It must be remem- 
bered that he was burdened by the New- 
tonian physics and by the enormous im- 
pact that Darwinism was then having 
on Western thought, that he lacked the 
ideational tools of the hypothetical con- 
Struct, the conceptual and operational 
definition, and the independent-inter- 
vening-dependent variable framework. 
Durkheim was Strongly convinced that 
Social life has a Supra-individual exist- 
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ence which can be described, about 
which reasonable propositions can be 
stated, and which is the only level at 
which one can predict social behavior. 
Yet, when forced to defend sociology 
as having a separate existence apart 
from and above that of psychology, he 
burdened himself with a whole raft of 
psychological terms used, anthropomor- 
phically, for social phenomena. Thus 
consciousness, unconscious, thought, 
sentiment, idea and the like apply just 
as often to group behavior in Durk- 
heim's writings as they do to individual 
behavior. In using these terms Durk- 
heim denoted a similarity between cer- 
tain functions of the physiological and 
social organisms, but he badly confused 
his contemporaries. And he continues to 
confuse the modern reader by dragging 
along a welter of connotations (e.g., 


group mind) which he never intended. 

One must read Durkheim 'in transla- 
tion’; that is to say, by transposing his 
thoughts into modern terms. When this 
is done, one is impressed by the con- 
temporaneity of his problems, the in- 
sightfulness of his comments, and the 
fact that we are still struggling in our 
Present-day political institutions with 
the very issues which he raised. I would 
not recommend this book as an intro- 
duction to Durkheim (The Rules of the 
Sociological Method is better); it is 
neither a unique example of Durkheim’s 
thought, nor is it light reading. It should 
certainly be in the library of the seri- 
ous Durkheim scholar, and it will pro- 
vide a wealth of insights for the stu- 
dent interested in political sociology, the 
sociology of law, and the ethics of so- 
cial action. 


Discrimination without Prejudice 


George Eaton Simpson and J. Milton Yinger 


Racial and Cultural Minorities: An Analysis of Pre 


judice and Discrimi- 


nation. (Rev. ed.) New York: Harper & Brothers, 1958, Pp. xi + 881 


$7.50. 


Reviewed by SEYMOUR FESHBACH 


Dr. Feshbach is Associate Professor of 
Psychology at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, where he has been since 1952. 
His PhD at Yale a year earlier got him 
interested in the dynamics of person- 
ality, attitude change, as well as clinical 
testing. His research is concerned now 
with the dynamics of hostility, including 
its relation to social prejudice. 


N the five-year interim between the 

first publication of Simpson and 
Yinger’s treatise on minority groups in 
the United States and the appearance 
of this second edition, the Negroes of 
Montgomery, Alabama, have partici- 
pated in a nonviolent boycott of segre- 
gated buses, the high schools of Little 
Rock, Arkansas, have been defiantly 
emptied, and the Congress of the United 
States has decided that the right to vote 
is a matter in which the Federal Gov- 


ernment has some concern, 
changes, indicated by these and related 
events, in the Negro’s Position in Ameri- 
can society provide the basis for the 
revision of the original publication, 
This second edition adds almost 100 


pages to what had already been a rather 
encyclopedic text and is au 


The rapid 


c 9 ; courant 
(circa 1957) with research progress as 
well as with social changes in the area 


of ethnic and racial discrimination. 
Thus, in the present edition, the treat- 
ment of the Authoritarian Personality 
takes cognizance of the Hyman and 
Sheatsley critique and also of several 
recent investigations of the correlates 
of the E and F scales. Similarly, recent 
studies of interracial housing, intermar- 
riage, and other aspects of intergroup 
relations are included in the later vol- 
ume. The extensive descriptive or his- 
torical material has also been brought 


— 


up to date. In particular, the conse- 
quences of a number of Supreme Court 
decisions, highlighted by the 1954 de- 
cision upsetting the ‘separate-but-equal’ 
doctrine, are thoroughly discussed. 

Basically, however, the two editions 
are quite similar. The three principal 
parts of the book remain the same: (a) 
causes and consequences of prejudice 
and discrimination, (b) institutional pat- 
terns of minority groups, (c) reduction 
of prejudice and discrimination. So do 
the chapter headings and much of the 
chapter contents. The virtues and limi- 
tations of the first edition are present 
to an equal degree in the second. In 
each edition, the authors have achieved 
a lucid and engaging style without over- 
simplifying issues or avoiding technical 
material. They are clearly at home in 
both empirical and theoretical sociology. 
Although one may disagree in some in- 
stances with their choice of material, 
Simpson and Yinger, nevertheless, have 
done a workmanlike, scholarly job in 
bringing together from diverse disci- 
plines data bearing upon intergroup re- 
lations. 

The inclusion, however, under a single 
Cover of material from psychology, law, 
anthropology, economics, political sci- 
ence, the arts, etc., does not, of itself, 
satisfy the authors’ goal of synthesis, 
"of relating the various analyses to each 
other and to a systematic group of prin- 
ciples that underlie them all.” Indeed, 
their attempt falls far short of this 
goal, chiefly, perhaps, because there is 
not yet in ‘behavioral science’ a core 
of constructs and principles that permit 
the incorporation under a single con- 
ceptual scheme of information stem- 
ming from the various disciplines con- 
cerned with human behavior. A greater 
fault is the authors' neglect of relevant 
theory and data. For example, they 
make no use of theories of attitude 
change, conformity processes, self-evalu- 
ation, or conflict, though each is inti- 
mately related to the maintenance, ex- 
pression, and modification of prejudiced 
behavior. 


da lack of an adequate theoretica] 
structure leads to inconsistencies that 
might otherwise have been avoided, 
Thus the authors adhere to the use. 


ful distinction between the attitude of 
prejudice and the act of discrimination. 
They place considerable emphasis upon 
the possibility of modifying discrimi- 
natory behavior while the feelings of 
prejudice persist unchanged. However, 
since they fail to attribute any system- 
atic mediating properties to the notion 
of prejudice, the distinction between 
prejudice and discrimination is essen- 
tially lost. The response to a pencil- 
and-paper test, the act of accepting a 
reservation for an interracial party, and 
the act of seating an interracial group 
are all said to represent equivalently the 
‘true’ attitude of the respondent. By 
adopting this position, one can readily 
eschew problems pertaining to the meas- 
urement of prejudice and so it is that 
the matter of scaling social prejudice is 
nowhere discussed. The work of Thur- 
stone, Likert, and Guttman is neither 
cited nor are the issues they raise dealt 
with. Nevertheless the ghosts of va- 
lidity and reliability remain restless and 
they demonstrate their potency in such 
comments of the authors as “One may 
wonder whether a social-distance scale 
is a valid measure of ‘ethnic hostility.’ " 

Having suggested the addition of new 
material to an already lengthy volume, 
the reviewer may properly make some 
recommendations for deletions. That sec- 
tion of the text describing the histori- 
cal background and the institutional 
characteristics of minority groups might 
well have been given less emphasis. In 
particular, the chapter dealing with Mi- 
norities and Art could easily have been 
eliminated without much loss to the rest 
of the volume. The treatment of this 
topic is prosaic, for a sizable part of 
the chapter consists of the recitation of 
the names of minority-group artists and 
the titles of their artistic efforts. 

It is inevitable that the treatment of 
an area as complex as prejudice and 
discrimination, where the basis for so- 
cial action still depends more on opin- 
lon than on evidence, will elicit objec- 
tions. The book has its shortcomings; 
nevertheless the revised edition is, on 
the whole, an excellent text. While di- 
rected toward the mature undergradu- 
ate, graduate students may also profit 
from this solid and, in many ways, so- 
Dhisticated approach to a controversial 
and difficult topic. 


Problem Solving 
is Best 


Norman R. F. Maier 


The Appraisal Interview: Objec- 
tives, Methods and Skills. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, 1958. 
Pp. xiii + 246. $5.95. 


Reviewed by W. J. E. Crissy 


who is President of Personnel Develop- 
ment, Inc., consultants to management. 
They set up programs for executive de- 
velopment and conduct training sessions 
on appraisal interviewing. Dr. Crissy 
himself has been responsible for con- 
siderable research on interviewing. He 
is a Diplomate in Industrial Psychol- 
ogy. He and Harold C. Cash are co- 
authors of Psychology of Selling, a se- 
ries that has now reached volume 4 
and does not stop there. 


HEOREM: Any employee in any 

business is likely to be better mo- 
tivated to perform his duties if he has 
answers to these two questions: 


What is expected of me? 
How am I doing? 


This book is devoted to studying the 
most commonly used medium for pro- 
viding the answers—the appraisal inter- 
view, which is an interview conducted 
by the line supervisor with every em- 
ployee reporting to him. 

The author distinguishes three meth- 
ods or patterns of appraisal interview: 
Tell and Sell, Tell and Listen, and Prop- 
lem Solving. The primary objective of 
the first two is employee development. 
The third focuses upon improved job 
performance. 

Since the purpose of this book is both 
demonstration and analysis, about half 
of its contents Consists of protocols of 
role-played interviews that illustrate th 
three methods. So that compariso; e 
among the methods can be made pe 
single case is used and two interviews 
per method are reported. An 
based upon the reactions of 
ticipants, the comments of the ol 
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A GLOSSARY 


OF SOME TERMS 
USED IN THE 
OBJECTIVE SCIENCE 
OF BEHAVIOR 


By 


Wiriiam S. VERPLANCK 


Provides an empirical vocabu- 
lary in the science of human 


and animal behavior 


Familiarizes readers with de- 
velopments in the study of ani- 


mal behavior 


Clarifies concepts used by be- 


haviorists and ethologists 


Price $1.00 


Order from: 


AMERICAN 
PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


1333 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


SPACE PERCEPTION 


Living in a Reversed World 


Theodor Erismann and Ivo Kohler, Uni- 
versity of Innsbruck, Austria. English dia- 
logue and narration by James J. Gibson, 
Cornell University. 16 mm, black and white, 
sound, 12 minutes. Available through Psy- 
chological Cinema Register, University 
Park, Pa., $60, rental $2.75. 


Reviewed by Joun F. Corso 
The Pennsylvania State University 


The study of space perception is one 
of the oldest and one of the most fasci- 
nating topics in the history of psychol- 
ogy. It concerns perceptual behavior as 
it relates to the size, shape, and dis- 
tances of objects and their extensional 
relationships to an observer. As psy- 
chologists, we are primarily concerned 
with space as experienced, rather than 
space as conceptualized in Euclidean or 
non-Euclidean geometries. 

This production deals with the per- 
ception of left-right and up-down rela- 
tionships as learned behaviors. The film 
asserts that, since organismic movements 
take place in space, motor behavior may 
be interpreted as space perception. vs 
ing depends on the body sense or touch. 
Unfortunately, no extended explanation 
of this view is given, nor is it clearly 
indicated that kinesthesis provides the 
individual with cues related to the static 
and dynamic conditions of the muscles 
and, therefore, of the position and ac- 
tivity of body parts. Under normal con- 
ditions, such movements are experienced 
as spatial in character. 

The film does reveal, however, that 
space perception has its beginnings in 
early childhood, in the learned coordina- 
tions of hands and eyes. These coordi- 
nations in adult subjects are shown to 
be disturbed by alcohol and by the wear- 
ing of reversing lenses. Most of the film 
is devoted to a presentation of the ac- 


ADOLPH MANOL 
Film Editor 


tivities of several subjects who wear the 
reversing lenses for several weeks. For 
some subjects, the reversal is in the 
left-right relationship; for others, up- 
down. 

In each case, there is initial confu- 
sion; but, with continued practice in 
such activities as fencing and watching 
shadows of body movements, the re- 
learning of spatial cues is presently ac- 
complished, In 14 days, the ‘left-right’ 
subject is able to manage street traffic 
with no difficulty. After two months, 
the world again seems normal to him 
and the lenses are then removed. He 
then shows some initial confusion, which 
is nevertheless quickly overcome, In 
dealing with the ‘up-down’ reversal, the 
point is made that body movements are 
relative to the gravitational field, 

This film should be of special interest 
to students of introductory psychology, 
in which problems of perception are 
Covered. In general, the film shows that 
Space perception is a learned behavior 
and involves the integration and utiliza- 
tion of visual, kinesthetic, and tactual 
cues. Although the behavioral content 
of the film provides no new information 
on space Perception, it serves well to 
supplement the earlier work of Stratton 
and of Snyder and Pronko, 


(For a different review of this film, 
previously available in U.S.A. under the 
title Upright Vision Through 


Inverting 
Spectacles, see CP, June 1956, 
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Give Them a Chance 


J. P. Driscoll and M. A, Neuber, The Penn- 


Sylvania State University, Department of 
Education, l6-mm motion picture film, 
black and White, sound, 12 min, 1957, 
Available through Psychological Cinema 
Register, Audio-Visual Aids Library, The 
Pennsylvania State University, University 
Park, Pennsylvania, $60.00, rental $2.75. 


, come along," This 


ON THE OTHER 


HAND 


DON JUANS AND TRUE LOVERS 


William A, Hunt's review 
on adjustment (CP, Feb. 
quotes Heyns as saying, "Carry on a seri- 
ous affair with a theoretical assertion, but 
never marry one, Something better may 
attitude—the Don Juan 
approach to theory—is certainly a popular 
one today, but I think a word should be 
Said also for the True Lover. 

Certainly, we don't want our students to 
become rigidified in One theoretical mold 
so that contrary evidence is ignored and 
ambiguous data laid on a Procrustean bed, 
Certainly it is important to teach and prac- 
tice great Sensitivity to empirical results 
and their ramifications for the various theo- 
ries. But there's more, 

Equally needed is the man who marries 
a theory and tries as hard as he can to 
preserve the marriage, He becomes con- 
vinced that divorce is the only way out 
only after all other avenues have been ex- 
plored. Indecd, many theories had shaky 
beginnings and many dark moments before 
the refined formulation emerged trium- 
phant. It seems clear that if Galileo or 
Pasteur or Freud had been more of the 
Don Juan, the progress of science would 
have been considerably more stumbling, 
Fortunately, sharp and widespread criti- 
cisms and even apparently disconfirming 
data were not sufficiently discouraging, 

Of course there are difficulties, 
the True Lover. He can certainly become 
too dogged and resistant—this is a real 
danger. My plea is only to look in both di- 
rections for pitfalls. Let us teach and prac- 
tice the virtues of flexi ility. But also let 
us accord high acceptance to the activity 
of vigorous pursuit of all the implications 
of a theoretical position, undaunted by 
harsh criticism and even occasional nega- 
tive instances, 

We must learn not only when to leave, 
but also when to stay. 


of two books 
1959, 4, 36f.) 


too, for 


Wit11aM C. Scuurz 
University of C alifornia, Berkele y 


A 


ABERRANT HEBB 


For one, I am not disturbed by any se- 
lective biases in the choice of CP's review- 
ers, having taken it for granted that the 
body psychologic is based on a bimodal 
distribution of Personality types. There are 
those who gravitate to the wealthier and 
more urbane centers to participate in the 
high priesthood of dogma promulgation in 
the cathedrals of research. Others become 
missionaries to the hinterland and spread 
the gospel according to our Freud, Saint 
Hull, and others of the hierarchy. 

The nature of missionary work is such 
that the latter must keep abreast of the 
current dogmas, having little time to pro- 
mulgate their own. Let the task of criti- 
cism rest with those whose prime responsi- 
bility is to become thoroughly familiar with 
and reflect upon a more limited portion of 
the canons. 

Without taking exception one wonders, 
though, whether one of the missionaries 
might have differed with Neil Bartlett's 
views of an introduction to the scriptures. 
There is a false gospel preached to authors: 
“See what everybody else is doing, then go 
thou and do likewise.” Bartlett’s review re- 
flects a Peripheralist bias, to skirt around 
the edge of the subject matter without 
plunging in, Some of us missionaries would 
Prefer a centralist approach, one that goes 
right to the heart of psychology. 

Donald Hebb's text (which I am happily 
using) deserved much more space than it 
received, I heartily concur with the com- 
ments that were made. It would seem to 
be of more than usual importance to recog- 
nize a publisher who has been converted 
from the cult of conformity. Psychologists 
above all should recognize the necessity of 
Providing reinforcement for the kinds of 
behavior that they would like to elicit 
from publishers. 


Gorpon M. HARRINGTON 
Wilmington College, Ohio 
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Psychoanalysis, 
Scientific Method 
and Philosophy 


SIDNEY HOOK, Editor 


Can psychoanalysis be called a sci- 
entific discipline, or is it merely 
a loose body of unrelated theory? 
What is the relationship between 
philosophy, psychoanalysis, and sci- 
entific method? For the first time 
in this country, leading figures in 
the two disciplines met to trade 
opinions on their respective aims 
and achievements. This book is a 
record of that meeting, the very 
lively second symposium of the 
New York University Institute of 
Philosophy. 


Contents include: “Psychoanalysis 
as a Scientific "Theory," Heinz 
Hartmann; “Methodological Issues 
in Psychoanalytic Theory," Ernest 
Nagel; ‘Psychoanalysis and Scien- 
tific Method," Lawrence S. Kubie; 
papers on psychoanalysis and soci- 
ety by Abram Kardiner, Alex In. 
keles, and Ernest van den Haag; 
discussions of the relation of phi- 
losophy to psychoanalysis by Mor- 
ris Lazerowitz, Donald Williams, 
and Antony Flew; and Many other 
contributions. 


370 pages $5.00 


NEW YORK 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 
New York 3, New York 
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NOW AVAILABLE 


Publication 
Manual 


of the 
American 
Psychological 


Association 


1957 Revision 


A revision of the 1952 Manual, 
detailed instructions are given 
for the preparation of scientific 
articles. Organization and pres- 
entation of tabular material, 
figures and graphs, and refer- 
ence lists are included. All sci- 
entists who are writing for 
publication will find the Publi- 


cation Manual an indispensable 
guide. 


Price $1.00 


Discounts on quantity 
orders over £o copies 


Order from 


AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Publications Office 
1333 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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With Reference to Reference 


Roger Brown 


Qr. Jenkins is Associate Professor of 
» Psychology at the University of Minne- 
l sota, although at this writing he is with 
3 the other bright young men at the Cen- 
| „ter for Advanced Study in the Behav- 
jjioral Sciences. He has a PhD of 1950 
from Minnesota and has been on their 
staff ever since, concerning himself suc- 
cessively with individual differences, in- 
dustrial psychology, industrial communi- 
cation, mass media, readability analyses, 
Heo psychology of language, and again 
with individual differences. He and Wal- 
lace Russell are working for the Office 
jjof. Naval Research on the role of lan- 
| gnage im behavior and trying just now 
to coax their results into a book. He 
and Hildred Schuell had a paper re- 
cently on language deficit in aphasia 
in the Psychological Review and they 
think it very important. He has got 
other psycholinguistic irons 4n his fire 
4 Wo. 


di bs ‘wild boy’ of Aveyron has been 
dead for almost 130 years, but he 
comes alive again in the first chapter of 
this book to provide a novel introduc- 
tion to the rapidly growing field of the 
Psychology of language. Roger Brown 
Who performs this verbal resurrection 
has played an important role in stimu- 
^ lating the current interest. in psycho- 
linguistics and even more importantly 


v: 


Words and Things. Glencoe, TIl.: Free Press, 1958. Pp. xvi + 398. $6. 


Reviewed by James J. JENKINS 


has contributed experimental flesh to the 
bare bones of proposals for investiga- 
tion of this domain. He has the distinc- 
tion of being one of the very small 
group of workers who has suficient 
background in psychology. philosophy. 
and linguistic science both to conceive 
and to deliver research in the intersec- 
tion of these fields. In addition, he has 
developed and taught courses in the psy 
chology of language at the University 
of Michigan, Harvard, and Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. where he 
is currently an associate professor. He 
is uniquely qualified to write this book. 

Words and Things is aptly titled. Its 
Central concern is with linguistic refer- 
ence and that concern leads Brown to 
"such very old problems as the nature 
of meaning, the language of animals. the 
relation between language and thought, 
the character of primitive language. the 
Possibility of phonetic symbolism. . . . 
In short, a Set of real chestnuts." He 
Wants to keep these questions alive for 
psychologists (who show a tendency to 
turn to more accessible and perhaps less 
important problems) and to point out 
to the Psychologist and general reader 
alike that there is new evidence from 
many fields of behavioral science which 
Suggests that these classic problems are 
in fact Moving toward solutions. While 
readers will differ in their evaluation of 


i 


Rocer BROWN 


the progress being made, they cannot 
fail to be stimulated by Brown's care- 
ful, insightful and highly-readable dis- 
cussions. 


Basis lin. of attack is the one he 
has sketched out in earlier writings. 
(For example. see his section. Language 
and Categories, in Bruner, Goodnow, 
and Austin’s A Study of Thinking, 
1956). He wants to apply the ‘category 
metalanguage, developed by the Har- 
vard Cognition Project. both to lan- 
guage and to the world that language 
refers to. Itard's training of the ‘wild 
boy' provides both Brown and us with 
an example of what he is attempting. 
The wild boy must first learn that lin- 
guistic utterances are not unique events 
but function as categories. The word 
book is a collection of sounds, Each of 
the constituent sounds is a 
attributes that identifies it 
of a category (b not p, k 
The whole collection book 


collection of 
as a member 
not g, etc.). 
is a member 
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of a larger class (a class of certain 
kinds of words). The larger class may 
be modified in certain prescribed ways 
(e.g.. may take an s to become books) 
and may be incorporated in still larger 
classes of constructions in accordance 
with rules (e.g.. Show me the book). 

On the other hand. the wild boy must 
learn that references too are not unique 
objects but categories. A book is a cate- 
gory of sense impressions. When the 
sense impressions themselves are cate- 
gorized, we may recognize some of them 
as criterial attributes for consideration 
in identifying the larger category, a 
book. Some attributes will be essential 
(e.g., binding, printed pages), some will 
be probabilistic (stiff covers, dust jack- 
ets), and some will be irrelevant (color, 
size, etc.). The coordinate recurrence of 
categories, one linguistic, the other non- 
linguistic, constitutes the heart of lin- 
guistic reference. Brown’s faith is that 
if we bring our knowledge of cognitive 
categories together with our knowledge 
of linguistic categories and study the 
interrelations and interactions of these 
category systems, we will better under- 
stand both cognitive and language be- 
havior. 

The first step is to show that the 
units of descriptive linguistics are in 
fact categories and can be treated with 
the ‘category metalanguage.’ This under- 
taking is both successful and unsuccess- 
ful. At the level of the phoneme (dis- 
tinctive sound elements) the outcome is 
a happy one. The ana.vsis here and the 
elaboration of interrelationships of lin- 
guistic categories with acoustic and psy- 
chological phenomena make a strong 
case for the importance of linguistic 
analysis to the Psychologist. At higher 
levels of analysis (morphemes and 
words) the relationships are more ob- 
scure and the argument becomes corre- 
spondingly vague. These levels, how- 
€ver, are precisely those which are most 
difficult for the linguist. (Psychologists 
may be surprised to learn that there is 
no widely accepted definition for a word. 
Perhaps we should also be concerned 
With our casual use of such an obscure 
variable.) At a still higher level (parts 
of speech) linguistic definitions improve 
and. as Brown shows later, psycho- 
logical relevance again seems indicated. 
With the way then relatively cleared. 
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Brown goes on to apply linguistic analy- 
sis and the category language to the 
many-fold problems of reference. 

Brown first proceeds to a considera- 
tion of meaning but finds his chosen 
tools of little use in this notoriously 
difficult domain. He considers and re- 
jects in turn mental images, particular 
responses, and implicit particular re- 
sponses as the core of "the click of 
comprehension." His treatment of me- 
diational hypotheses and particularly of 
Osgood's ‘representational mediators’ is 
similarly negative, but his argument 
here seems to be directed at a super- 
ficial conception of the system which 
reduces it to the particular implicit re- 
sponse case. Proponents of mediational 
models may with some justice protest 
this treatment. Brown takes his stand 
at the end with Charles Morris and ar- 
gues that meaning is a "disposition to 
behave in varying ways with regard to 
the form as the contingent circumstances 
are changed.” Adding that meaning is a 
“response potential” does not seem to 
make this any more definite or satisfac- 
tory. It is widely agreed that meanings 
must be inferred from responses regard- 
less of which hypothesized meaning- 
construct one endorses. Perhaps it would 
be more fruitful to concentrate on the 
procedures by which we infer meanings 
and to let the constructs take more 
definite form as we advance than to at- 
tempt to settle the nature-of-meaning 
issue by argument. 

In the next five chapters Brown puts 
his analytic tools to work with great 
effectiveness on the questions of pho- 
netic symbolism and metaphor, refer- 
ence in animal language, the acquisition 
of reference terms and cognitive cate- 
gories. linguistic relativity and deter- 
minism (the famous Whorfian hypothe- 
sis), and the hypothetical “psychogenetic 
law” of progression of reference from 
concrete to abstract. These sections 
make up the heart of the book and the 
discussion of these topics is the best to 
be found anywhere in the psychological 
literature. 

Here the writer is in his element and 
perfectly at home. In all but one of 
these chapters (animal language) he pre- 
sents research by himself and his stu- 
dents which has materially advanced the 
understanding of these topics, The issues 


are carefully analyzed, and research 
findings from diverse fields are consid- 
d „ef 
ered and criticized while the fragment: 
are coaxed into a general pattern. Good ~ 
scholarship and uncommonly good sense 
are combined with the two systems of 
analysis to yield important contribu- 
tions to the Psychology of language, 


O NE example must 


how Brown proceeds, Phonetic symbol- 
ism or sound symbolism is a remarkably 
viable old chestnut. It has been thrown 
out of Psychology and linguistics again 
and again but persists in returning when 
its latest antagonist turns his back. In 
Brown's terms the question appears in 
this form: Linguistic categories have 
varying attributes; referenti 
ave varying attributes; 
Some attributes Covary over some range 
of the.two systems? 
é F5 to the laboratory: experiments 
w tich subjects assign meanings t 
artificial Words ‘or rate such words 
size or brightness show regul i 


tions between sound 
reference 


behavior, 
nonsense noises or pi 
ful -consistency 
terns and invent 
Now 
of exam 
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irrelevant to the major theme, If 
Pruncti 


evaluate the role of phonetic symbolism 
in language function. Three clever ex- 
periments later, the answer appears to 
Ë be that phonetic symbolism has no role 
in function at all! The reader is at 
last brought to Brown's conclusion that 
while phonetic symbolism can be drawn 
from subjects with very high agree- 
ment, in practice the subjects do not 
make any use of this correlative sys- 
tem unless they are directed to do so. 
Ordinary usage of language, we must 
conclude, is not sound-representational 
or imitative (though special exceptions 
like poetry may exist), The day-to-day 
dominant function is conventional refer- 
ence, 

While this issue is not by 
the most important one with which this 
. Writer deals, the treatment here is typi- 
4] cal of his treatment throughout. Fol- 

lowing the analysis, he sifts the evi- 
dence, and then he and the reader gain 
understanding and persepective with re- 
pect to the problem and its relation to 
the central theme, 

In one sense it is unfortunate that 
this book appears in advance of the re- 
porting of the findings of the Southwest 

ll Project in Comparative Psycholinguis- 
tics. In another Sense it is most fortu. 
nate that this book Precedes the bulk 
of those reports, since it sets the stage 
for them and provides à matrix in which 
their significance will be clear. Prelimi- 

Ñary reports of the project which the re- 

viewer has seen offer confirming and 

supporting evidence for Brown's inter- 
|pretations and extrapolations of existing 

research, a further indication of the skill 

with which he has performed his task, 


any means 


Sixes neither writers nor reviewers 
(and certainly never both) are perfect, 
disagreement is inevitable. Three chap- 
ters of this book are to the reviewer 
they 
on as the author intends, they will 

serve to stimulate readers to apply 
themselves to extensions of the psy- 
chology of linguistic reference to new 
areas and problems. If they function as 

- this reviewer fears. they will distract 
and even mislead. The History of Writ- 
n7: and 4 Dispute about Reading be- 
Y gins innocently and interestingly enough 
¿With the development. of graphic sys- 


tems and winds up in the hotly debated 
territory of how Johhny ought to be 
taught to read. Persuasion, Expression 
and Propaganda makes the telling point 
that linguistic behavior is evidence for 
inferences about (and hence refers to) 
the motivation of the speaker and pro- 
ceeds to discuss defenses against propa- 
ganda. Linguistic Reference in Psychol- 
ogy starts with questions of technical 
linguistic reference and ends up in a 
discussion of the values of social psy- 
chologists. 

While each of these essays is of in- 
terest in itself, they fail to contribute 
to the theme of the book and are in 
general less compelling and convincing 
than the other chapters. They also seem 
to be prey to oversights which do not 
occur elsewhere. For example, propa- 
ganda is defined only in its pejorative 
sense, “advantageous to the persuader 
but not in the best interests of the 
persuadee," without even a note to indi- 
cate that this is a popular usage at vari- 
ance with dictionary definitions and 
usage elsewhere. Expressive features of 
language are offered in such a way as 
to imply that they will be useful in de- 
tecting propaganda when in fact the 
case made by the writer deals with the 
effect of other sources of information 
and inference, Reliability and validity 
as terms in Psychology are treated in 
such narrow senses as to lead to con- 
siderable distortion. In these chapters 
the reviewer is left with the impression 
that the writer has strayed too far afield. 

It would be an instructive exercise to 
compare Words and Things with other 
Similar books, but no such books exist. 
Psychological books on language are be- 
Coming more plentiful but the area is so 
vast that there is almost no overlapping 
at the present time. A few examples 
illustrate the diversity. Miller's Lan- 
Suage and Communication (1951), de- 
Strvedly in wide use. is a detailed con- 


Sideration of the many facets of research 
in language and with 


communication 


Essentially 


the head. , 
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Style resembles good manners. It comes of endeavoring lo unde, 
of thinking Jor them rather than yourself—of thinking, that is, with the 
“your words will be fewer and mo 
nake less ado, what you do will be more profitable.” 


little treatment of the broad general 
problems. Skinner’s Verbal Behavior 
(1957) devotes itself to a program- 
matic extension of the S-R laboratory 
model to embrace language behavior as 
a special case. The Study of Language 
(1953) by Carroll is a survey, field by 
field. of the domains bordering on lin- 
guistics. Osgood, Suci, and Tannen- 
baum's The Measurement of Meaning 
(1957) is a description and exploitation 
of a special instrument for understand- 
ing part of language behavior. Each of 
these books seems to supplement the 
others, a situation which may be taken 
to suggest that this is a rich and impor- 
tant field which is just beginning to ex- 
perience thorough development. 

Since Brown has nowhere indicated 
his intended audience, the reviewer may 
make some recommendations. The book 
is well written and of such broad inter- 
est that most psychologists will find it 
good and instructive reading. For those 
concerned with language and higher men- 
tal processes it must be especially highly 
recommended. For clinicians the chap- 
ter on Progressions and Pathologies, 
with its treatment of concrete and ab- 
stract reference, will be propaedeutic 
for further investigations. Students of 
learning should find the sections on lan- 
guage acquisition and linguistic relativ- 
ity rich in suggestions for new directions 
of research. 


The book presupposes no extensive 
knowledge of ther linguistics or psy- 
chology. Undergraduates and graduates 
alike will find it lucid and stimulating. 
It should find a place as an excellent 
supplementary text in courses in the 
psychology of language and in the higher 
mental processes. Of all the books in 
the psycholinguistic area this js easily 
the one which is most likely to appeal 
to the general reader and to convey to 
him some of the excitement 


Á and impor- 
tance of this new field, 
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The Way to Do is to Be 


Rollo May, Ernest Angel, and Henri F. Ellenberger (Eds.) 


Existence: A New Dimension in Psychiatry and Psychology. New York: 
Basic Books, 1958. Pp. x + 445. $7.50. 


Reviewed by Cart R. ROGERS 


Dr. Rogers, a psychotherapist for thirty 
years, is known for his involvement in 
research in psychotherapy and his stimu- 
lation of research, and, more specifically, 
for his development of the therapeutic 
orientation known as client-centered. In 
the book under review Rollo May sug- 
gests that Rogers’ orientation may, in a 
number of significant ways, be regarded 
as an independent American version of 
existential psychotherapy. Rogers was 
one of the first to receive from the 
American Psychological Association an 
Award for an Outstanding Contribution 
to Scientific Psychology. 


E THIS book is fully and deeply un- 
derstood, it is likely to disturb Ameri- 
can psychologists. both clinicians and 
experimentalists. For though its overt 
ourpose is simply to present existential 
psychotherapy as it has emerged spon- 
taneously and independently in a num- 
ber of European countries, it has two 
additional purposes wh.ch have deeper 
implications, 

It is trying to show first of all the 
kind of therapy which (largely devel- 
oped by analysts) is gradually supplant- 


choanalysis has only in recent years 
»een adopted as the basic creed of clini- 
cal psychologists in this country. it can- 
not help but be upsetting to discover 
that in its place of origin it is already 


giving way to the next wave of thought 
and practice. 


Even more challenging is the second 
underlying purpose, which is to raise 
insistent and critical questions about our 
allegiance to positivism as the be-all 
and end-all of psychological science. Ex- 
istentialism in its psychological ramifi- 
cations is pictured as “the endeavor to 
understand man by cutting below the 
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ing psychoanalysis in Europe. Since psy- 


cleavage between subject and object 
which has bedeviled Western thought 
and science since shortly after the 
Renaissance." Instead of this cleavage 
existentialism attempts to place science 
in a broader context of humanistic phi- 
losophy in which man as an emerging 
person is always in central focus. Thus 
in one stroke May (and to a lesser ex- 
tent his co-editors) is challenging the 
favorite theory of therapy of the cli- 
nicians, as well as the settled dogma of 
logical positivism so close to the hearts 
of our scientists. 

Since these deeper questions are not 
the outward concern of the book. but 
simply represent its underlying intel- 
lectual and emotional current. let me 
turn first to the manner in which the 
volume meets its more obvious purpose. 
that of acquainting us with the new 
philosophical, theoretical. and practical 
trends which are now evident in Euro- 
pean psychotherapy. Rollo May leads 
off with two long but excellent chap- 
ters on existentialism and its signifi- 
cance in and contributions to psycho- 
logical and psychotherapeutic thinking. 
These are followed by a somewhat more 
technical and definitely more academic 
picture. by Ellenberger, of the histori- 
cal development of the phenomenologi- 
cal point of view in psychiatric and 
psychological work. and its absorption 
into an existentialist orientation in psy- 
chotherapy. The remaining two-thirds of 
the book is taken up with translations 
of articles and case reports by several 
representatives of existential psycho- 
therapy. with Ludwig Binswanger of 
Switzerland accounting for the 
share of this section. 

The two chapters by May. in my 
opinion, exceptional. They give evidence 
of profound scholarship and wisdom. 


lion's 


They are clear and penetrating. They 


show why a new point of view devel-., P 


oped in psychotherapy—in the minds of 
different men, in different places. at 
about the same time—in answer to the 
most deeply felt deficiency in Freudian 
psychoanalysis. namely its theory of 
man, its view of him. In the terminol- 
ogy of the book. psychoanalysis was 
most helpful and most effective in its 
understanding of the Umwelt—man in h 
his biological relationship to his envi- 
ronment. his ‘world around. It has 
been less helpful in providing us with 
an understanding of his Mitwelt, the 
‘with-world’ of his relationship to his 
fellow men. (Here Sullivan and Horney 
have in their own ways endeavored t9 
remedy this deficiency.) But the great- 
est lack has been in the comprehension É 
of the Eigenwelt—the ‘own world’ of 
relationship to one’s self. It is here that 
existentialism and the psychotherapy 
which has utilized this philosophy pin- 
point their contribution, ) 


Beror endeavoring to describe this ,. 
contribution, May gives a brilliant but 
brief interpretation of existentialis™: 
studded with quotable statements. He 
shows it as having distant historical 
roots, extending back at least to Laotzu 
(d. 531 B.C.). (“The way to do is to 
be.” “Rather abide at the center M 
your being; for the more you leave i 
the less you learn.) He traces 
through Kierkegaard and his concern 
with the estrangement of the individu" 
from himself, his passionate pursuit of 
the problem of how to become an indi- 


it 


vidual, and his belief that a science 
which is independent of pred 
pletely objective—is an illusion. 


analyzes Nietzsche's contribution. be 
every truth should be faced with the 
question, "Can one live it?" iie add 
his view. (“Existentialism 
attitude which accepts man as alw 
becoming. which means potentially 
crisis.") He even, surprisingly enough: 

adds Norbert Wiener of cybernetic 

fame to the list. (“It is the greatest 

possible victory to be, and to have been 
No defeat can deprive us of the suc 
cess of having existed for some momel™® 
of time in a universe that seems incl 

ferent to us.") 


own 


in 


| 
| 
| 


x 


| 
| 
| 
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Building on such philosophical views, 
existential psychotherapy is concerned 
"with what makes man an emerging Au- 
man being. It sees neurosis and malad- 
justment as behaviors which destroy 
man's capacity to fulfill his own being. 
Anxiety occurs when some emerging 
potentiality faces the individual and 
threatens his security. Transference is 
seen in a new context as an event oc- 
curring in a real relationship between 
two people. The remembrance of the 
individual's past is determined by what 
"he has chosen to become. Truth (and 
hence insight) exists only as the indi- 
vidual produces it in action, lives it. 
The aim of therapy is more funda- 
mental than cure. It is to help the indi- 
vidual experience himself and his ex- 
istence as real. These are a few of the 
characteristics of an existential form of 
psychotherapy as it is presented in this 
volume. 

To carry on therapy in these terms 
involves an understanding of the person 
in his world, “Existential analysis treats 
the patient's utterances quite seriously. 
- .. [It] refuses absolutely to examine 
pathological expressions with a view to 
seeing whether they are bizarre, absurd, 
illogical, or otherwise defective; rather 
it attempts to understand the particular 
world of experience to which these ex- 
periences point and how this world is 
formed and how it falls apart." Much 
6f the material in the translated articles 
is given over to the attempts to recon- 
struct and to understand from within 
the structure of the world in which the 
individual lives, the structure of his ex- 
istence. 

Another emphasis is that which May 
puts upon full human presence. One has 
the impression that Martin Buber's de- 
scription of an "I-thou" relationship is 
close to what is meant by the term 
presence. Frieda Fromm-Reichmann he 
quotes with approval—her statement 
that "the patient needs an experience, 
not an explanation." It is expected that 
the relationship with the therapist is the 
meeting of two live, real. human beings, 
with the therapist fully present to his 
client. This situation is at the farthest 
pole from the therapist as an expert, 
pnalyzing the patient as an object. It is 

*a living together in communication that 


_/) breaks the isolation of the patient. 


Rotto May 


Interviewing a subject at Squam Lake 


Perhaps the foregoing paragraphs give 
a hint or a suggestion of the form of 
therapy toward which May sees the pro- 
fessional world tending. As we pass be- 
yond psychoanalysis, we may be mov- 
ing into this more person-centered type 
of therapy in which both the therapist 
and the patient with whom he works 
appear as individuals who are becom- 
ing, who are trying to realize their po- 
tentialities. 


I. we are to ask how May sees the 
"wave of the future’ in so far as logical 
Positivism is concerned, then the an- 
swer is less clear. The existential psy- 
chotherapists certainly do not give up 
the positiv point of view in science. 
In the Umwelt, in the relationship of 
man to his environment, they are. he 
Says, complete determinists. But they 
think it à serious error to deal with hu- 
man beings as though their only mode 
of existence were the Umwelt. They be- 
lieve that it is possible to have a sci- 
ence of man which neither fragments 
him nor destroys his humanity as it 
studies him, They see human choice 
and decision as real and significant in 
man's relation to himself, and they are 
firmly opposed to the view of man as 
an ‘empty organism, as a passive re- 
Cipient of forces acting upon him. They 
regard themselves as more empirical 
than the Positivists, because they are 
9pen to all of the actual phenomena of 


human existence, whereas positivism 
limited to tunnel vision. 

If this hint of a new science is illus- 
trated by the translated articles. then 
the picture is a disappointing one. For 
the most part the thinking is ponderous, 
the analyses reminiscent of Freudian 
thinking in their complete avoidance of 
statements which can be checked. They 
are, indeed, less heavily burdened with 
conceptual baggage. as they try to re- 
construct the world of the individual 
rather than fit him into preconceived 
theoretical constructs. Nevertheless, if 
this is an example of what psychologi- 
cal science is to be. the act does not 
live up to its billing. 

Much the same can be said for the 
translations when they are viewed from 
the clinical angle. The most ambitious 
is Binswanger's account of the Case 
Ellen West. She lived, was treated an 

s suo and 
mistreated by psychiatrists and analyst 
was hospitalized, diagnosed, discha Sis 


is 


of 


until finally she committed Suicide ee: 
fore the days of existential PS¥chot) Je 
apy. Now Binswanger resurrects ic jer. 
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and unnamed others. The ., MSWanger. 
be commended for being 7 
frank in presenting a Cüsg 
incredibly mishandled. When 
his final conclusion is that 
best of his thinking now and 
of modern methods, “i 
merely a question of 
final catastrophe," ] cannot h 
his conclusions with some Thes 
This is a book Which ais eme 
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time-worn question, “Why don’t you 
speak for yourself, Rollo?" His answer 
might be even better than this book. 


But What is 
a Leader? 


C. G. Browne and Thomas S. 
Cohn (Eds.) 


The Study of Leadership. Dan- 
ville, Ill.: Interstate Printers and 
Publishers, 1958. Pp. 487. $5.75. 


Reviewed by GEORGE C. Homans 


who is at present, if it be permitted to 
classify him at all, Professor of Soci- 
ology from Harvard University, at pres- 
ent exposing his mind to the vortices of 
the Center for Advanced Study in the 
Behavioral Sciences. When he was a so- 
ciological theorist, he wrote An Intro- 
duction to Pareto (1934). When he was 
a social historian, he wrote English Vil- 
lagers of the 13th Century (1941). 
When he was a social anthropologist, he 
wrote Marriage. Authority, and Final 
Causes (1955). But now, being an ele- 
mentary social behaviorist and trying to 
rescue research on the behavior of small 
groups from inchoate chaos, he is about 
to write a book to explain why social 
behavior should be what it is. 


E us get the mechanics out of the 
way frst. This is a collection of 
articles on the subject of leadership, put 
together with a brief introduction by 
two professors of psychology at Wayne 
State University. The editors have 
abridged almost all the articles, and, 
so far as this reviewer has compared 
the abridgements with the originals, ap- 
pear to have done it well. The articles 
come almost entirely from psychologi- 
cal and sociological journals of recent 
years, and, within these limits, the se- 
lection is good: all of the more famous 
articles on leadership are included from 
Lewin to Stogdill, and many of the less 
well-known ones. What is missing is any 
field study of a single leader actually at 
work. Yet there are many good studies 
that could easily have been abridged, 
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from W. F. Whyte. Street Corner So- 
ciety, to Peter M. Blau, The Dynamics 
of Bureaucracy. The result is that the 
book smells more of the laboratory than 
of the world. Anyone who is already a 
specialist in small-group psychology and 
wants to find out quickly what has been 
written on any particular aspect of 
leadership will find this a useful refer- 
ence book. It is doubtful that anyone 
not a specialist, who wants to find a 
field delineated in a coherent way, will 
be satisfied. 

The trouble is that “the study of 
leadership” is not and cannot be a co- 
herent field. When we talk about lead- 
ership are we talking about traits of 
personality? If we are, it is extraordi- 
narily difficult to show that any trait of 
personality—if we know what we mean 
by a trait—is regularly characteristic of 
leaders—if we know what we mean by 
leaders. Perhaps sheer energy, a high 
activity rate, comes as close to being 
general as any other. 


ie the study of leadership as a 
personality trait or series of traits was 
seen to be inadequate, the investigators 
rightly began studying the relation be- 
tween leaders and followers. No doubt 
the kind of behavior that made a man 
a leader would vary with the nature of 
his followers, or even with the kind of 
higher leader of whom he himself was 
a follower. Just as soon as leadership 
was seen as a relation between leaders 
and others, however. the fat was in the 
fire. For leadership ceased to be a study 
to be pursued in and for itself, but be- 
came one aspect of the study of small 
groups, in the case of so-called 
formal leaders, and even of the study 
of formal organizations. in the case of 
leaders like foremen and corporals. 
Then the questions went off in every 
direction. What do we mean by a 
leader? Is he appointed by higher au- 
thority? Does he emerge from the 
group? If so, how? Is it enough to be 
popular? What must one do to be 
popular? Or shall we call that man the 
leader who actually gets many others 
to do what he wants them to—in which 
case the ‘real’ leader of the group may 
be someone other than the formal one. 
If the leader is the man who actually 


in- 


gets others to do what he wishes. how 
does he do it? When we ask that, we are. 


at once thrown into the problems of’ 


individual motivation. Why, moreover, 
should he want many others to do what 
he wishes? Is there a group-task to be 
accomplished? If so, was it, again, set 
by higher authority, or did the group 
somehow adopt it on its own hook? 
And how is the nature of the task re- 
lated to the nature of leadership? Fi- 
nally, if we start thinking about group- 
tasks, we are forced to ask not just. 
whether a man is a leader but whether 
he is an efficient leader in accomplish- 
ing the task. And what must a man do 
to be efficient? On all these points the 
articles in this collection have some- 
thing interesting to say, but the total 
impression remains one of incoherence, 
because, though many of the research- 
ers recognize that leadership cannot be 
studied apart from group behavior in 
general, their special focus in fact keeps 
the treatment of the other things sketchy., 

There is a further reason for the in- 
coherence, which seems to the reviewer 
characteristic not just of the study of 
leadership but of social psychology in 
general. This book is full of ‘new ap- 
proaches’: new ideas and new instru- 
ments to be tried out in new situations. 
The new approaches seldom fail to dis- 
cover something interesting—but then 
they stop. Most of the investigators 
seem short-winded; they have ‘pro~ 
grams’ enough but seldom follow them 
through. What is needed is not more 
one-shot tests of hypotheses, but more 
systematic exploration, through para- 
metric studies, of the range of condi- 
tions in which the hypotheses hold good, 
and hence the discovery of the further 
hypotheses that will mesh with the first 
to form a body of coherent generaliza- 
tion. Fortunately the short-windedness !5 


not true of all the investigators. On^, 


exception—and there are others—seem* 
to be the group led by Dorwin Cart- 
wright and Ronald Lippitt. From Cart- 
wright’s forthcoming Studies in Socid 
Power we have much to hope. 
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Work is man's most natural form of 


laxation. s 
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What ASo Does to a Leader 


Fred E. Fiedler 


Leader Attitudes and Group Effectiveness. Urbana: University of Illinois 


Press, 1958. Pp. 69. $1.75. 


Reviewed by Epwix A. FLEISHMAN 


Dr. Fleishman is Associate Professor of 


both Industrial Administration and Psy- 
chology at Yale University. He has a 
PhD from Ohio State University and 
has in the last half dozen years pub- 
lished over 50 articles—in testing (17 
by CP's count), in factor analysis 
(about a dozen), in respect of leader- 
ship, especially industrial leadership 
(more than a dozen), and on learning 
and the acquisition and measurement of 
Psychomotor skills (nearly a dozen). He 
does laboratory research, wields statis- 
tics, and advises industrial outfits. In 
CP he reviewed Henrysson’s book on 
Factor Analysis in the Behavior Sci- 
ences (May 1958, 3, 129f.). 


ERE we have a description of an 

important research program on 
leadership and group functioning, one 
carried out at the University of Illinois 
for six years under contract with the 
Office of Naval Research. The program 
is more modest in scope than some of 
the larger, more ambitious, interdisci- 
plinary programs established in the late 
1940s (e.g., at Michigan and Ohio State 
Universities). Nonetheless, no program 
has pursued with such singleminded pur- 
pose the central theme of relating inter- 
personal relationships within particular 
groups to independent criteria of the 
group's effectiveness. 

The director of the project, during 
the first two years, was Lee Cronbach, 
Fred Fiedler was associate director at 
that time and then director during the 
last four years. He presents us with a 
welcome summary which ties together 
in a neat package the methodological 
and substantive contributions of the 
study. 

The original assumption underlying 
the research was that the effectiveness 


of teamwork is a function of the inter- 
personal perceptions which team mem- 
bers have of one another. Thus, a group 
member who perceives other members 
as competitive, hostile, or uncoopera- 
tive is likely to relate himself differently 
to them than one who perceives them 
as friendly, supportive, and cooperative. 
One might, at this point, hypothesize 
that the second pattern is found in the 
more effective groups. The reader who 
expects answers to this kind of question 
is, however, likely to be disappointed. 
The researchers were interested in other 
aspects of interpersonal perception. 

The interpersonal variables that con- 
cern them are perceptions of similarity 
between the personalities of group mem- 
bers. For example, a leader may per- 
ceive a high similarity among group 
members or he may perceive them as 
quite different from one another. Also 
the leader may describe himself in a 
manner similar to the way in which he 
describes other group members, or he 
may perceive himself as having quite 
different characteristics from other group 
members. The focus of the study is. 
then, on how these perceptions of simi- 
larity, especially the perceptions of the 
leaders and of the key group members, 
are related to effective teamwork. 


A MAJOR portion of this volume de- 
scribes the mathematical and methodo- 
logical studies seeking to find a reliable 
and feasible way of measuring (as- 
sumed) similarity (AS). (This review 
cannot do justice to the painstaking ef- 
forts to assess different formats. meth- 
ods of administration. and scoring tech- 
niques. Some of the important publica- 
tions of Cronbach and his associates on 
profile-similarity grew out of this work.) 


The measure used most frequently in 
the substantive phases of the program 
was termed ASo (“Assumed Similarity 
between opposites”). Typically, ASo was 
obtained by a short questionnaire by 
means of which the leader describes the 
person with whom he works best and 
the person with whom he works least 
well. If he describes these two people 
as being quite similar, he gets a high 
ASo score; that is to say, he perceives 
little difference between these group 
members. The researchers present evi- 
dence that a high ASo leader (one who 
does not see large differences between 
‘good’ and ‘poor’ members) is a person 
who maintains little psychological dis- 
tance from others. He has greater feel- 
ings of closeness, acceptance, and warmth 
even for those with whom he cannot 
work. The low ASo person tends to be 
more distant in his personal relations 
and is more likely to reject a least-pre- 
ferred worker. 

But how is all this related to group 
effectiveness? Fiedler and associates pur- 
sue this question relentlessly in basket- 
ball teams, surveying parties, bomber 
crews, army tank units, open-hearth 
steel shops, and boards of directors. 
Sociometric measures as well as ASo 
measures were obtained. We have here 
a picture of an intensive research effort 
built around a few variables, reliably 
measured, replicated in a wide variety 
of different groups. 


"Tze results are not simple, but they 
are surprisingly consistent. Wirst of all, 
it is found that in order to predict group 
productivity. the leader must be socio- 
metrically accepted by group members. 
If he is accepted, he is most effective 
if he maintains a certain psychological 
distance from his men and especially 
from his key subordinates. High ASo 
leaders may also be effective, but this 
happens mainly in groups in which they 
do not sociometrically pick their own 
key subordinates. Fiedler interprets this 
St mam Al akaning 
but at a more mines s e bers, 
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conclusion, 
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of psychological distance. Thus. he does 
this as a result of two interacting atti- 
tudes. He may have psychological dis- 
tance “built into him" (low ASo). He 
compensates for this to some extent if 
he likes and endorses his key subordi- 
nates. If he is a warm, accepting. un- 
critical person, he may maintain psy- 
chological distance by avoiding his key 
men, Both patterns apparently lead to 
effective teamwork. 

Whether or not the reader accepts 
this interpretation hinges on whether he 
accepts Fiedler's assumption about what 
ASo really measures. While the evidence 
presented is impressive. this reviewer 
would like to see more behavioral re- 
ferrants to tie down just what leaders 
with high or low ASo actually do. 

Yet Fiedlers conclusion fits with a 
growing body of data from other 
sources. For example, the Ohio State 
studies indicate that effective leaders 
keep a balance between high “consid- 
eration" and "structure." Overemphasis 
of either pattern at the expense of the 

other is ineffective. This intermediate 
position, of course, may be the way in 
which the leader compromises the con- 
flicting demands on him. This Illinois 
research did not, for example. consider 
the potent influences which stem from 
the larger organizational contexts within 
which leaders and other group mem- 
bers must often function. It might also 
have been useful if the ASo concept 
could have been discussed in relation to 
‘constructs’ used by other researchers 
to describe leadership attitudes. For ex- 
ample, depending on the research pro- 
gram under consideration. a leader may 
be "employee-centered." score high in 
"consideration," be permissive, show 

“self-awareness.” or be "socially sensi- 
tive." Where. for example. in this kind 
of matrix does Fiedler see the high ASo 
leader? 

It appears, then, that Fiedler and his 
associates have indeed got hold of some 
interpersonal variables, which in com- 
bination, really do predict team effec- 
tiveness, Most certainly this report be- 
comes required reading for research 
workers concerned with leadership and 
group behavior. 
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What Princeton Men Are Like ` 


Otto Butz (Ed.) 


The Unsilent Generation. New York: Rinehart, 1958. Pp. 189. $2.95. 


Reviewed by W. LESLIE BARNETTE, JR. 


Dr. Barnette is Professor of Psychology 
and Director of the Vocational Counsel- 
ing Center at the University of Buffalo, 
where he also undertakes to counsel 
PhD candidates as to their careers. He 
has lectured on vocational and advised 
about counseling in India, Cairo, Beirut, 
and Athens, as well as Buffalo. He likes 
people and he likes to teach. 


HIS is a collection of eleven free- 

floating essays on life goals, atti- 
tudes about religion and education and 
sex, career plans, family backgrounds. 
by a group of Princeton undergraduates. 
all of whom were seniors at the time of 
their writing (1957). The editor. who is 
Assistant Professor in Politics at Prince- 
ton, describes this survey as a "small 
private project" which makes no claim 
to being a representative sampling of 
student opinion at Princeton. 

Apparently an opinion-poll research 
was considered at the outset but aban- 
doned both because of lack of time and 
resources and because the results would 
not be sufficiently "spontaneous." In the 
end, the technique used was deceptively 
simple: armed with a typed paragraph 
of instructions, the editor secured a 
group of agreeable respondents from the 
Princeton Student Center who appeared 
to be “literate and conscientious enough" 
to write this long essay and to com- 
plete the project prior to graduation. 
None of these respondents, so it would 
appear, was "cold"; the editor had had 
some contact, however slight. with each 
of them previously. Perhaps that is why 
he was able to talk them into writing 
these long essays. 

It is regrettable that a person better 
trained in sampling techniques was not 
included in the project. so that some- 
thing more substantial could have re- 
sulted. Just the same many of the es- 
says will be of absorbing interest to 


psychologists, not only for their frank- 
ness, but also because they will be use- 
ful as outside readings in undergraduate | 
courses in normal personality, adjust- 
ment, mental hygiene, and the like. Sev- | 
eral of the essays could find good use if 
advanced undergraduate students were 
asked to analyze them for themes or to | 
point up the significance of early learn- © | 
ing as reported here, ! | 
The editor. as well as some of the } 
authors, takes a rather lofty position 
about these essays. A good deal of self- 
awareness appears in the essays, yet, 
there sounds throughout a pontifical 
and optimistic note on the theme of 
"hope for the U.S.A."—in that all of 
these young men appear to be ambitious. 
aware, introspective. Most of the re- 
spondents rightly see these attributes as 
a tribute to their liberal Princeton edu- 
cation. The literary styles of the ma- 
jority of these young men are very good 
(another tribute to Princeton) and there 
appears to be a minimum of braggadoci«’ 
about their stories, possibly because all 
were anonymous. 


Nus of this is fascinating reading 
even though one runs, not surprisingly; 
into stretches of pompous sophomor!¢ 
prose. A few examples to give the 
flavor: 


An erratic but strong father, very COM 
cerned about fagade, who married an cle- " 
vator operator, the marriage ending in di- 
vorce. The son was adopted by a Princeton 
philanthropist. The themes in the essay al 
center around hard work (achievement an 
security). 

The gentleman's son from a rich, “cou?” 
try club" family, who already has the For- 
tune Magazine attitude about the role 9 
the wife and who is calculatingly “on the 
make" for big business—the embryo or- 
ganizational Man. 


r 
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The budding military career man who is 
rather clearly aware of his own prestige 
drives and for whom four years at Prince- 
ton have been a “terribly corroding influ- 
regard to his Roman Catholic 
faith. Lots of guilt about sex here. Work 
and prayer are the answers for the un- 
known future. 

An individual unloving 
home, helpless mother, authoritarian father. 
The son, during his prep school days, re- 
ports some remarkable heterosexual experi- 
ences. Twice suspended from Princeton and, 
after a military hitch, he returns to the 


“at bay”: an 


\University but still feels “outside.” 


There are some nice contrasts here: 
the Jewish student who comes through 
intact in contrast to another Jewish stu- 
dent who is the outsider; the Roman 
Catholic student who belligerently sur- 
vives in contrast to the young man who, 
coming up through Prussian parochial 
schooling, "leaves the field"; the eco- 
nomically poor, handicapped young man 
who works hard at college versus the 
‘gentleman’s son who sees it all from a 
relaxed, Olympian position. 

Most all of these young men see their 
Princeton education as highly satisfac- 


| tory and definitely worthwhile (there is 


only one complaint that this education 
was not vocational enough). This is a 
refreshing antidote to all the current 
talk about the increasing ‘professional- 
ism’ of the liberal arts’ curricula. Sur- 
Prisingly few of these young men, very 
close to graduation, have formulated 
specific plans regarding careers but they 
do not appear to be worrying. The gen- 


' eral flavor is one of security about their 


superior education which has equipped 
them to face the world without too 
much hesitation. 

Much of this is quite a different pic- 
ture from what the English-Literature 
elders of these young men presented in 
on earlier and widely-read symposium in 
a liberal weekly magazine (1). The au- 


//thors of the present series of essays were 


not asked about 'influences —literary or 
otherwise; it would have been reward- 
ing if such an item had been included 
in the editor's instructions. One can de- 
tect, however, the search for security 
and safety in some of these essays— 
the "earnest but dull" adults about 


< which the Department of English chair- 


men reported—but, on the whole. one 


finds more awareness and questioning of 
conformity (about which several of these 
students have done a lot of thinking) 
of social institutions and the like than 
one might have assumed from reading 
only what ‘the professors’ had to say in 
the earlier magazine article. Still and 
all, aside from instances of adolescent 
rebellion and defiance, one may yet de- 
tect a kind of alert caution that the 
elders previously noted. 

This reviewer cannot but wonder what 
a group of psychologists. should they 
tackle this type of study. would dis- 
cover. Possibly some of our people in 
social psychology. the dynamicists. ought 
to revive the earlier work of Waller (3) 
or of Loomis and Green (2), and pro- 
ceed from thence. PhD thesis candidates 
please note. 
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Luther: Psychoan- 
alyst 


Erik H. Erikson 


Young Man Luther: A Study in 
Psychoanalysis and History. New 
York: W. W. Norton, 1958. Pp. 
288. $4.50. 


Reviewed by Harotp G. McCURDY 


inito is Professor of Psychology at the 
University of North Carolina and is in- 
terested in Psychoanalysis, small-group 
behavior, art, writing, and poetry. See 
his review of William Phillips’ Art and 
Psychoanalysis in CP (Jan. 1958, 3, 1- 
3), where you will learn more about 
him. 


HAT can a refined contemporary 
existentialist. do with a burly. 
coarse-grained, warm-hearted, rebellious, 


late-medieval theologian? He can take 
him on as a patient, and gently, suavely, 
sweetly cut out his guts. The extirpated 
organs in this case are God and Christ. 

The prosthetic substitutes are. respec- 

tively, a negative conscience and a suf- 

fering ego. 

Despite its medical aspects, Erikson's 
book is really more of a tract than a 
case history. The young Luther is pre- 
sented as a sort of hero, an existentialist 
hero taking "a decisive step in human 
awareness and responsibility —in the 
direction of Marx and Freud. That role 
almost necessarily brings him to psy- 
choanalysis. His theology then proves to 
be a projection of a conflict with his 
earthly father, and his character and 
talents are revealed as springing from 
an anal-erotic fundament, stimulated by 
parental assaults on his buttoc The 
familiar syndrome of "suspiciousness, 
obsessive scrupulosity, moral sadism, 
and a preoccupation with dirtving and 
infectious thoughts" originates there, as 
well as the powerful oratory, which, as 
any psychoanalyst must know, is a kind 
of displaced farting. Luther had a vivid, 
blunt way of putting things. and Erik- 
son is happy to discover among the 
6.596 entries of the Table Tulk the 
melancholy exclamation, at a moment 
when Luther thought he was about to 
die, "I am like ripe shit and the world 
is a gigantic ass-hole." 

Luther was no prude. His monastic 
asceticism of many years did not make 
him mealymouthed. Neither did it cas- 
trate him, Enkson admires his convinc- 
ing genitality when he finaily came to 
take a wife. He was potent, fertile, and 
warm. Nothing neurotic there. Not even 
the prolonged asceticism can be held 
against him. It was the done thing in 
those days. especially if a bolt of light- 
ning knocked you to the ground and al- 
most scared vou into Eternity, Besides 
(and this insight is worth the price of 
the book) the monk in his Augustinian 
cowl was a psychoana 
after all: the training ana 


t-in-training 
s is medi- 
eval asceticism brought up to date. 
Applause. I believe, is one of the 
rarest psychoanalytic sounds. Yet I 
think I heard it breaking out from Erik- 
son's muted phrases when the topic was 
Luther's assaults on the Roman Church 
Erikson does not object merely to the 
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indulgences and other abuses which 
aroused Luther; he despises the whole 
organization. He denounces it for “rob- 
bing medieval man of just that existen- 
tial identity which religion owed him,” 
and for practising a “systematic and 
terroristic exploitation of man’s procliv- 
ity for a negative conscience.” a fatal 
human tendency toward disintegration 
in which “almost anybody can be pre- 
vailed upon to ‘participate by an ideo- 
logical system which blocks all exits ex- 
cept one, that one adorned with exactly 
matching symbols of hope and despair, 
and guarded by the system’s show- 
men, craftsmen, and torturers.” Luther, 
charging like a wild boar against this 
system, is what Erikson applauds. 

Luther, however. can scarcely be to- 

tally contained within the anal-erotic 
formula. The blustering old beast be- 
lieved in God, believed also in Christ. 
It was on religious belief that he based 
his life. He was ready to be martyred 
for it. As Roland H. Bainton has put 
it in his authoritative biography, Here I 
Stand (Abingdon, 1950; Mentor, 1955), 
“The primary consideration with him 
was always the pre-eminence of religion. 
Into a society where the lesser breed 
were given to gaming, roistering, and 
wenching—the Diet of Worms was 
called a genuine Venusberg—at a time 
when the choicer sort were glorying in 
the accomplishments of man, strode this 
Luther, entranced by the song of angels, 
stunned by the wrath of God, speechless 
before the wonder of creation, lyrical 
over the divine mercy, a man aflame 
with God.” And he carried with him 
Melanchthon, Diirer, and in the course 
of time Bach—scholarship, art, and 
music. He does not carry Erikson. Erik- 
son inhabits an entirely different region, 
a region where God does not exist and 
Christ is a myth of the Unconscious, 
and where Luther himself can be mistily 
perceived as an ectoplasm undergoing 
various interesting transformations, now 
as Freud, now as Hitler, and now 
again as a Latin-American revolutionary 
clutching an anti-capitalistic sword in- 
stead of a Bible in his big fist. 

One suspects that Luther would not 
really have made a very satisfactory 
patient. He would not drop a penny in 
the Pope's box for an indulgence. What 
would he have said to the analyst’s fee? 
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Fighting: 


John Paul Scott 


Its Causes and Control 


Aggression. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1958. Pp. xi + 149. $3.75. 


Reviewed by LEONARD CARMICHAEL 


Dr. Carmichael is Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, lately President 
of Tufts University, not so lately a 
dean at University of Rochester, a pro- 
fessor at Brown University, an Assist- 
ant Professor at Princeton. He is by 
now a general psychologist with special 
articulation in the developmental and 
physiological areas. If you do not know 
what he looks like, you can see him 
with the President of the United States 
in the American Psychologist (Aug. 
1958, 13, 491) or with a giraffe in cP 
(Aug. 1957, 2, 204): three ectomorphs. 
His most recent book is Basic Psychol- 
ogy (Random House, 1957; CP, Aug. 
1957, 2, 203-205). For CP he has re- 
viewed Ronald Fletcher’s Instinct in 
Man (June 1958, 3, 161f.) and Stanley 
Cobb’s Foundations of Neuropsychiatry 
(Jan. 1959, 4, 9f.). For a picture of 
John Paul Scott, the book's author, see 
CP, Sept. 1958, 3, 275. 


I war inevitable? Are human beings 
basically so constituted that they 
must fight? What did William James 
mean by "the moral equivalent of war?" 
Psychologists are often asked questions 
like these. The present short book is a 
serious effort to give a scientific an- 
swer to these problems. It examines 
psychological, physiological, genetic, an- 
thropological, ecological, and sociologi- 
cal evidence bearing on the nature, the 
conditions of activation, and the con- 
trol of aggressiveness in animals and 
men. 

The author is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming and of Oxford, 
where he held a Rhodes Scholarship. 
He received his PhD degree at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in zoology. Since 
1945 he has been a member of the re- 
search staff of the Roscoe B. Jackson 


Memorial Laboratory at Bar Harbor 
Maine, where he now is Senior Staff 
Scientist and Chairman of the Division 
of Behavior Studies, He is especially 
well known for his research on the ge- 
netics of behavior in dogs. His book 
Animal Behavior, 1957, was recently © 
reviewed in CP (Sept. 1958, 3, 274f.)- 
The word aggression Scott defines as 
the act of initiating an attack in fight- 
ing. The present importance of a study 
of this subject i is emphasized, as the au, 
thor notes, by the fact that it is now 
probably a military possibility to wipe 
out essentially the entire human race by 
the aggressive use of radioactive arms- 
This grim recognition of the possible 
danger of aggression does not keep the 
book from giving full notice to the fact 
that aggression under certain conditions 
is useful and that it sometimes produces 
pleasures that are deeply enjoyed. Scott 
also notes that, from a biological poin^ 
of view, aggression has almost certainly 


led to the survival of many species of. 
animals, 


| —e is widespread in the animal 
kingdom, It occurs in fishes, amphibians: 
reptiles, birds, and mammals. 

The author shows that the role of 
learning in determining the conditions 
that call out fighting and its character 
is fundamental. He reviews some of his’ 
own experiments on the cause of ag- 
gression in mice and rats to show that 
the primary stimuli for fighting in these 
animals is a mild degree of pain. » 
learning, however, aggression is ofte 
called out by secondary stimuli. If two 
mice fight repeatedly, they soon x? 
a dominance-submission relationship: |} 
which the beaten mouse always ™” 
away and does not fight. The result ? 


— d 


this new relationship is important be- 
cause the victorious mouse becomes less 
‘and less severe in its attacks when its 


; dominance is firmly established. Some 


mice also form habits of not fighting 
while living together as young animals, 
and this inhibition carries over into the 
adult lives of these individuals. Some- 
times aggressive fighting can be restored 
in a mouse that has acquired the habit 
of running away in the face of an at- 
tack, but this requires a long period of 
carefully planned training. 

Scott points out that Dollard and his 
associates at Yale make a good case for 
the idea that frustration is a cause of 
aggression. Scott, however, considers it 
an exaggeration to call frustration the 
only basis for aggression because the hy- 
pothesis does not seem to explain the 
\results of many animal experiments and 
Some observed human reactions. He 
points out that when you want a mouse 

to be highly aggressive, you do not frus- 
trate it but give it success in fight- 

ing. This rule may apply to football 
teams, too. Frustration, moreover, may 
produce kinds of behavior other than 
aggression. Mice that are highly stimu- 
\\lated to fight but not able to do so 
may start digging holes. Indeed some 
experiments convince the author that 
frustration leads to aggression only in 

situations where the individual has a 

well-established habit of being aggres- 
sive. 

Scott's view that aggression is not 
necessarily a bad thing leads him to ad- 
||vise parents and teachers to distinguish 
between harmless and harmful aggres- 
sion and to let children have some rea- 
sonably beneficial aggressive outlets, He 
notes that Freud felt that a certain 
amount of aggressive behavior was in- 
evitable because a “basic cause for ag- 
gression was instinct." 


VI physiology of aggression is re- 
lated to much of the work that has 
been done by Cannon, Bard, Ranson, 
Masserman, Hess, Delgado, and others 
on the neural and hormonal basis of 
anger and fear. The book gives a dia- 
gram showing the physiological causes 
of fighting, in which the relationships of 
~ Drain, viscera, skeletal muscles, and the 
hormones are indicated to show that an 


Le 


individual has no internal need to fight 
but rather that the stimulation that sets 
off the mechanisms for aggressive be- 
havior comes from the external envi- 
ronment. 

Scott comments upon the widespread 
tendency in the vertebrates for the male 
to show greater aggressiveness than the 
female. In every species of the primates, 
males are larger, stronger, and more ag- 
gressive than females. Sex thus has an 
important physiological effect on aggres- 
sion, acting in part at least through the 
male sex hormone, as indicated in the 
difference between the plodding ox and 
the ferocious bull. Castrated male mice 
remain peaceful like females until given 
doses of male hormone when they im- 
mediately start fighting. 

Studies of dogs show the inheritance 
of differences in aggressiveness. Basenjis 
show a high percentage of aggressive in- 
dividuals while cockers show few such 
individuals. When crossed, the first gen- 
eration appears to be intermediate. When 
these animals are crossed back to the 
pure breeds, the offspring are more like 
the cockers or more like the basenjis in 
aggressiveness depending on which way 
the cross is made. It is estimated that 
it would take a minimum of two genes 
to account for such an effect. 

The author feels that there is great 
variability between individuals in ag- 
gressiveness, apart from their learning. 
When a low threshold is taken to mean 
that an organism is easily aggravated, 
Scott concludes that, apart from the 
cultural heritage, human beings show a 
rather low threshold for aggression when 
Compared with other primates. Among 
human beings he further notes that men 
tend to have a lower threshold than 
Women. This difference between men 
and women he attributes to the male 
Sex hormone and to males’ superior 
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equipment and consequent greater suc- 
cess in combat. He also notes that in 
our society well brought-up boys are 
taught that they must be aggressive to 
succeed in life. 


V V HAT then should be done about ag- 
gression in a world in which fighting has 
become so potentially lethal? 

One main answer given by the author 
lies in the importance of maintaining an 
ordered society in which social domi- 
nance is well established. In the hen 
yard, aíter the flock organizes itself into 
a dominance hierarchy, there is little 
fighting. This kind of peace is also true 
in other animal groups. Scott considers 
the phenomenon of dominance in human 
societies in some detail and concludes 
that much peaceful behavior depends on 
‘invisible’ dominance orders. 

Finally he makes the point that, in 
spite of the almost overwhelming ten- 
sions of our age, the scientific under- 
standing of aggression is becoming so 
clear that there still remains the chance 
that this knowledge may be used to help 
in preventing the ultimate catastrophe 
of a wholesale atomic war. 

So it is that in this excellent short 
book the author brings to bear, upon 
what is possibly humanity’s greatest 
problem, his knowledge of comparative 
psychology and of modern biology, in- 
cluding experimental genetics and ecol- 
ogy. His volume opens many specific 
questions that urgently need more com- 
plete study. Because of the truly radio- 
active importance of the topic consid- 
ered, this volume deserves careful con- 
sideration, not only by psychologists and 
social scientists in their laboratories and 
academic studies, but also by those in 
positions of authority whose decisions 
may affect the policies of nations to- 
ward peace or war. 


Crafty men contemn studies, simple men admire them, and wise men use them, for they 


teach not their own use; but that is a wisdom without them, and above them 


observation, 


won by 


—Franets Bacon 


Is BIGGER BETTER? 


HE fact that psychology is getting 

big is a bother for those who like 
to hover over small things and see if 
one can tenderly help in their growth. 
It is all the worse if the things, as they 
get big, get more mature, as psychology 
is certainly doing in some, if not all, 
respects. For one thing, if you try to 
exercise upon psychology even the most 
furtive direction, it can ‘talk back.’ We 
have many self-conscious and solemn 
appraisals of where we are going, both 
science-wise and profession-wise, but I 
want to say a few words just about big- 
ness, as such. 

For one thing, we exemplify William 
Graham Sumner's principle that the 
rich get richer; the big lobsters gobble 
up the little lobsters, and very inter- 
esting little lobsters are lost in caloric 
values for the king lobster. People with 
good ideas, good methods. good results, 
must compete with lots of other people 
for journal and program space. Rela- 
tively few ideas can be kept juggling. 
If you believe in something new in per- 
ception, you are immediately classified 
as Gibsonian or Postmanian. If you 
have something to say about learning 
theory, than surely you must be Hullian 
or Skinnerian. You must be a Freudian 
or you are nondynamic. You must find 
warmth and light in existentialism or 
you must regard it as rubbish, Worst 
of all. if you believe in a sustained ef- 
fort at unity and don't happen to ac- 
cept any existing unity, you must of 
course be an ‘eclectic.’ "Thus, big cate- 
gories are regarded as valuable, 

Part of this is inevitable as a result 
of growth. Much of it, however. is an 
expression of a labor-saving movement, 
It is like administrative simplification 
through bigness in the organization of 
the American Psychological Association, 
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the ‘APA.’ Everybody knows that the 
experimental psychologists (‘Division 3°) 
and the clinical psychologists ("Division 
12°) represent different nodal points not 
only for tasks to be done, but for co- 
agulation of supposedly more or less 
homogeneous ideas, and even homoge- 
neous populations of psychologists. And 
as the subdivisions grow, we are ‘too 
busy’ to be bothered much by those 
persons in other bailiwicks. Our jour- 
nals represent very self-conscious spe- 
cialization conceived in the sense of 
general excellence—as what specializa- 
tion is not excellent? 

When Kenneth Clark undertook to 
evaluate the new status of psychology 
as a profession (America’s Psycholo- 
gists, 1957), this had to be done as an 
official 'APA' job. And now there is not 
only. in America, a standardization of 
professional psychology. but a stand- 
ardization of the vay of looking at psy- 
chology as a standardizing process; that 
is, as a way of training people into 
a mature, self-competent, good, reliable 
kind of professional psychologist. Since 
Dr. Clark is an honest and competent 
man, he has every reason to be proud 
of what he did. I am not saying that 
the book could have been done better, 
or even as well, by someone else. What 
I am saying is that Dr. Clark did an 
‘APA’ job in a mature and monolithic 
way, and, if one doesn't see the de- 
velopment of professional psychology as 
he saw it, it is just too bad. There is 
no other ‘APA’ presentation available. 
nor will there be any other kind of a 
presentation in this generation which 
will have any such role in focusing and 
defining the professional psychologist's 
conception of his profession. I don't 
know whether Sigmund Koch will be 
able in his seven volumes (Psychology: 
A Study of a Science, I. 1959) to by- 


pass any of these difficulties, but I see 
no reasons in the history of psychology 


or the organization of American profes-* ; 


sional life to believe that he will escape. 
In fact, the preliminary bouts suggest 
that he is already lassoed, pinned, 
thrown, and succumbing to the same in- 
stitutionalizing and centralizing forces 
that have been described. If he insisted 
on going independent. he would be à 
nuisance. 

Another trouble with bigness! Despite 
what the editor of CP can do to pre- 
vent the standardization of a particular 
point of view toward a new book— 
sometimes by providing for a strong 
'pro-review and a strong 'anti' -review 
of a given book—he becomes the agent 
of a huge, centralizing force where the 


weight of contemporary organization : 


massively 'stands for' or 'stands against 
a person and a trend as well as a book; 
and he knows how heavily this responsi- 
bility must be taken. 

Words of protest are the most im- 
potent things in the world. Why utter 
them? Only because centralization, along 
with its labor-saving role, can have à 
numbing, a life-sapping effect. Many 
have been protesting against the ‘study 
group’ method of evaluating, assessing: 
and supporting research fostered by g0V~ 
ernment funds, But this is child’s play 
compared with APA official standardiza- 
tion. This issue is worth, I believe. get- 
ting quite unpopular about, if anythin 
positive can be done to salvage that 
little tentative, individualistic, authority- 
ducking creativeness, that loving kind 
of initiative, from which so very much 
has germinated in the history of science 


— GARDNER MURPHY 
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AMERICAN MEN or SCIENCE 


NOWLEDGE is one and continuous 

but description is analytic an“ 
necessarily, though falsely, discrete. How 
do you divide the scholars between the 
humanists and the scientists, and the 
scientists among the sciences? There a 
no specific special creations and hybridi- 
zation between any pair of sciences may 
yield vigorous offspring. Yet there has 
to be a taxonomy of knowledge in spite 
of nature’s continuities. All departme!” 
talism makes trouble and the who's-who 


volumes are no exception, You cannot 
list everybody in one volume; it would 
be too big to use and too expensive to 
buy. You must separate the eminent 
from the undistinguished, the scholars 
from the otherwise eminent, the scien- 
tists from the otherwise scholarly, the 
psychologists from the other scientists. 
The great difficulty arises when you 
wish to dichotomize the sciences, for 
the dividing line always goes through 
psychology—biotropes on the one hand 
and sociotropes on the other, 
, When the ninth edition of American 
' Men of Science came out—the first edi- 
tion that had more than one volume 
there were three volumes: one for the 
Physical Sciences, one for the Biologi- 
cal Sciences, and one for the Social and 
Behavioral Sciences. The Editor's plan 
was to put the psychologists in this 
third volume and he added and Behav- 
ioral to the title at the instance of the 
psychologists who protested at being 
called social scientists. About 30 psy- 
chologists asked to be put in with the 
biologists, and their biographies ap- 
peared in both Volumes II and III. 

Now the tenth edition is about to be- 
gin appearing, a much larger listing than 
the ninth. It will come out in five suc- 
cessive volumes. A committee decided 
to combine physics and biology and to 
put these sketches under one alphabet 
in the first four volumes, A-E of The 
Physical and Biological Sciences should 
‘appear this year, Then a separate fifth 
volume will cover The Social and Be- 
havioral Sciences and include psychol- 
ogy. This arrangement is probably best, 
Even the biotropes among the psycholo- 
gists probably think of themselves as 
behavioral scientists—most of them do, 
To have put everyone together in one 
alphabet in five volumes would have 
cost everyone who wants the work on 
his shelves between $55 and $60. (The 
‘early volumes are $11 each if you pay 
far enough in advance; the fifth volume 
is likely to be a little more when it 
comes out in 1962. The after-publica- 
tion price of the five volumes to persons 
who are not included in the volumes 
will be well over $100.) 

Nevertheless those biotropes who dread 
infection from too close association with 
'sociotropy have a remedy. They can 
write to American Men of Science, Ari- 
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zona State University. 820 College Ave- 
nue, Tempe, Arizona, and ask to be 
listed with the physicists and biologists 
and the shift will be made, provided 
they write in time. More than this, they 
can ask to have in Volume V a cross 
reference to the earlier volumes if they 
have been shifted there. It is hard to 
see how American Men of Science could 
have been more generous, faced, as it 
was, with the necessity of dividing a 
continuity. King Solomon met a similar 
problem in not so different a manner. 

If you are a strong biotrope and the 
alphabet puts you between Aalto and 
Eysenck, you had better write at once, 
and even now it may be too late. Fabian 
to Zwikstra can be more deliberate. 
But why not decide about your char- 
acter at once. write the AAAS, and 
relax? 


VIPs’ COMPENDIA 


e psychology's VIPs scatter 
their contributions through the year 
among many different journals and vol- 
umes, Sometimes a crucial paper is al- 
most lost in a special obscure com- 
memorative volume, like Tolman's 1936 
paper which introduced intervening vari- 
ables to a waiting world and then hid 
them in the University of Southern 
California's Proc. 25th Anniv. Inaugura- 
tion of Graduate Studies. (Whoever'd 
think of looking there for an interven- 
ing variable neonate?) Littman (CP, 
Dec. 1958, 3, 357) has mentioned the 
American volumes that bring together 
Cattell, Thorndike, Tolman, and Wood- 
worth. Cattell hardly existed as a uni- 
lary Gestalt until this volume showed 
him whole. There may easily have been 
other volumes of this sort for other 
American psychologists, but at any rate 
the present years is notable for three 
extremely useful gesammelte Abhand- 
lungen, 

First there is L. L, Thurstone’s The 
Measurement of Values, which, with as- 
sistance from Thelma Thurstone. for- 
mer graduate students, the University 
of Chicago Press, and finally the Ford 
Foundation, was published in April 
1959. It is divided topically into three 
parts and consists altogether of 27 pa- 
Pers published in the 30 years 1927— 
1956—19 of (hem in the sexennium 
1927-1932. They come from all sorts 


of places—like the Psychological Re- 
view and the Proc. Second Conf. Re- 
search of the American Meat Insti- 
tute. Later CP will print a comment by 
another psychophysicist on the histori- 
cal place of Thurstone's contribution in 
the history of psychological measure- 
ment. 

Next there is B. F. Skinner's Cumula- 
tive Record, 30 papers ranging from 
1931 to 1958, the product of 28 years 
arranged under eight topics and put out 
by Appleton-Century-Crofts last spring. 
The publishers blurb shows a learning 
curve with variable reinforcement, posi- 
tively accelerated. which by 1958 had— 
for these 30 papers but not including 
the six books—reached 160.000 words. 
May one extrapolate to 1970? Hardly, 
though the analogy with Wundt is 
tempting. 

Then finally there is The Neuropsy- 
chology of Lashley: Selected Papers, 
which McGraw-Hill will publish late 
this year (or at the latest early in 
1960). It is the reprinting of 29 of 
Lashley's papers published over the 34 
years from 1917 to 1950. The selections 
were made by an editorial committee, 
consisting of C. T. Morgan, F. A. 
Beach, D. O. Hebb, and H. W. Nissen. 
and there are two prefaces, one by Stan- 
lev Cobb and the other by E. G. Boring. 
The order is chronological and you can 
see the conception of brain action mov- 
ing over from the negative of no fixed 
localization to the positive of field the- 
ory as the years go by. 

It is good to have these three VIPs 
collected—definitive monuments for two 
of them and a growing tree for the 
third. And who is a VIP? He is, in this 
context, a research psychologist who in 
30 years has published 30 papers which 
at the end of the time mean something 
significant in psychology and needed to 
be ordered within hard covers, all to- 
gether, so the full import of each will 
become apparent. 

—E. G. B. 
[i 

Respect for the things of experience 

alone brings with it such a respect 


for 
others, the centers of experience 


as ds free 
from patronage, domination and the will 
to impose. 


—Joux Dewey 
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Gifts for the Gifted 


Willard Abraham 


Common Sense about Gifted Children. New York: Harper & Brothers, 


1958. Pp. xii + 268. $3.75. 


Norma E. Cutts and Nicholas Moseley 


Teaching the Bright and Gifted. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 


1957. Pp. xiv + 268. $4.25. 


Robert F. DeHaan and Robert J. Havighurst 


Educating Gifted Children. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1957. 


Pp. ix + 276. $5.00. 


Nelson B. Henry (Ed.) 


Education for the Gifted. (Fifty-seventh Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education, Part II.) Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1958. Pp. xi + 420 + vii. $4.00 (cloth), $3.25 (paper). 


Reviewed by D. A. WORCESTER 


Dr. Worcester is Professor Emeritus of 
Educational Psychology and Measure- 
ments at the University of Nebraska 
and is just now Visiting Lecturer at the 
University of Wisconsin. He has re- 
cently reviewed Anastasi’s Differential 
Psychology (CP, April 1959, 4, 111f.). 
He has long been especially interested 
in special education for the retarded, 
the handicapped, and. the gifted. 


FTER an incubation period of three 

or four decades during which a 

few persons and a few communities 
urged insistently that there be special 
educational programs for individuals of 
high ability, there has been a sudden 
and tremendous blooming of interest 
both among professional educators and 
the public in general. This blooming— 
or booming—was well on its way be- 
fore Sputnik, but that satellite gave it 
the added thrust to put it definitely into 
orbit. Some individuals have become al- 
most frenzied about the matter. Really 
to beat Russia we shall have to use our 
brains and, of course, the real purpose 
of living is to beat Russia. Therefore 
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we must develop our brains. Although 
at first the new urge was largely di- 
rected upon the production of scientists 
and technologists, it was soon recognized 
that talent in every field is in short 
supply, Also there came the realization 
that the efficient development of talent 
of any kind requires specialized train- 
ing. So the age of the glorification of 
the average seems now to be giving way 
to the appreciation of diversity. 

The speed with which this change has 
come about is almost alarming to the 
very persons who, over a period of 
years, have tried so hard to bring it to 
pass. Professional education is not yet 
ready for it. Only an exceedingly small 
number of schools of education have 
made provision for the training of 
teachers of the gifted. In only a few 
instances has the attempt been made to 
evaluate the established programs for 
rapid learners, and in still fewer have 
the evaluations been adequate. Widely 
divergent opinions, frequently emo- 
tional ones, are held as to the worth 
of particular methods of educating the 
gifted, and the few facts so far avail- 


able usually appear to contradict the 
strongest prejudices and are, therefore. 
accepted with reluctance. Schoolmen, 
then, are confronted with the demand 
that they do something and do it imme- 
diately without having either a trained 
staff or tested procedures to guide them. 

It is to be expected that in such a 
situation, with both school administra- 
tors and classroom teachers grasping for 
any possible help, there should appear 
a spate of books designed to furnish 
the aid demanded. Four volumes have 
come out recently. It would not have 
been surprising if some of these books 
had been hurriedly thrown together by 
relatively uninformed persons to capi- 
talize upon a ready market, but fortu- 
nately that is not the case in any of 
the works reviewed here. All of these 
authors are capable. All are students 
of developmental psychology, All have 
worked with the gifted, All write from 
a genuine interest in sound educational 
procedures. Of course, they do not al- 


ways agree nor are they entirely free’ 


from prejudices. 

Of the four books which will be re- 
viewed here, three are systematic trea- 
tises written by an author or a pair of 
authors. They will be treated, more or 
less, as a unit. The Yearbook will be 
discussed separately. 


| mm first three volumes have many, 


things in common. They all call atten- 
lion to the need for special opportuni- 
ties for the gifted, to the means of 
identifying the gifted, to the arguments 
for enrichment, the arguments for and 
against acceleration, to the possibilities 
of the use of community resources, tO 
the need for understanding by the par- 
ents, to the special qualifications that 
the teachers should have. All these 


books have suggestions for things which _ 


can be done in the classroom, All de- 
scribe special programs, and all give ? 
considerable number of references. TWO 
of them—Abraham is the exception 
classify their references and list test 
materials. Cutts and Moseley include 
references of methods of teaching and 
suggest needed research. DeHaan eu 
Havighurst name organizations which 
are devoted especially to the gifted. 
There are striking differences in the 


AER S 


ways in which the books are written. 
Abraham, who has conducted some very 
«successful workshops on the gifted at 


$ Arizona State College at Tempe, is 


A 


A 


j 


| 


avowedly speaking to the lay public 
and parents as well as to the educator. 
His style is a cross between that of the 
evangelist and the feature writer. (In 
fact he was a feature writer at one 
time.) He is particularly. though not 
exclusively, concerned with students of 
junior-high-school age and beyond. His 
is a call for Action. He gives many de- 
scriptions of what has been done in vari- 
ous places and detailed suggestions for 
what parents, schools and communities 
can do. His plea is supported by sub- 
stantial information. although, in the 
opinion of the reviewer, he has not ana- 
lyzed as completely as he might all of 
e studies which he cites, and he has 
been overimpressed by some of the ex- 
cited demands of persons who are not 
expert in the field. Abraham's common 
sense is based, however, as indeed it 
"should be, upon generally sound think- 
ing, and his manner of writing will un- 
doubtedly lead many to read the book 
who would not finish a more conven- 
tional text. And they will read to their 
profit. 

Cutts, of the New Haven State 
Teachers College, who has been engaged 
for many years both in practical work 
with exceptional children and as a teacher 
of teachers, and Moseley, an experi- 
enced educational consultant, write in 
the first and second person. They are 
talking to teachers about the children in 
their classrooms. They help teachers to 
identify and to understand those chil- 
dren in their charge who will profit from 
special procedures. They describe their 
own experiences with various procedures 
and make suggestions about what ‘you’ 
can do. They are particularly concerned 
for the underachieving pupil, about 
avoiding mental health hazards and in 

\\ promoting character development. They 
also emphasize the importance of edu- 
cational and vocational guidance for the 
gifted. Their treatment of acceleration 
is the best of any of those three vol- 
umes, Especially will teachers in service 
be pleased with this book. 

DeHaan, of Hope College, Michigan, 


and Havighurst, of the University of 


Chicago, write like college professors. 


Their style is formal, the organization 
of material is methodical. Much of their 
text is the result of surveys of prac- 
tices in which the authors have them- 
selves participated, of experiences in 
the Quincy, Illinois, project and as con- 
sultants to other school systems. Their 
book is more comprehensive than either 
of the other two. They treat most of 
the major issues and practices that con- 
cern the gifted. The matter of accelera- 
tion is not handled as well as are most 
of the other topics. Several case studies 
are included. The authors do not par- 
ticularly emphasize such subjects as 
character development and guidance, but 
they do give attention to the adminis- 
trative problems involved in programs 
for the gifted—a topic which is of great 
importance and which is frequently 
omitted from treatises of this kind. 
There is also an excellent chapter on 
creativity. This book will probably be 
preferred in most university classes. 


oe Yearbook wnder consideration 
brings together in its eighteen chapters 
the reports of a large number of per- 
sons, many of whom have made major 
contributions of their own to studies of 
the gifted. Mention cannot be made 
here of the individual offerings. For the 
most part the writers have excellently 
fulfilled their tasks, and the reader will 
find here a very valuable source book. 
The modern point of view toward the 
gifted is well presented. Some readers 
will be surprised to learn from the his- 
torical sketch that few of the current 
Proposals are new. The characteristics 
of the gifted, the special difficulties 
which are likely to confront them, their 
need for guidance, the need for commu- 
nity cooperation are well covered. There 
is an excellent chapter on motivation. 
Some of the students of this reviewer 
have been delighted with suggestions on 
creativity and have used them success- 
fully in their classes, 

Descriptions of many schemes for 
providing for the gifted at all levels 
from elementary schools to the college 
and university not only inform the 
reader about what others have tried to 
do but yield valuable aid to those who 
are considering establishing a program. 
For the latter purpose administrators 


will find very useful discussions con- 
cerning the organization of a plan, in- 
cluding estimates of costs. 

Although the areas covered by the 
Yearbook are well covered, there are. 
nevertheless, some serious deficiencies 
which leave the presentation as a whole 
highly prejudiced. The provision for the 
gifted which has been the most common 
in the past and is, indeed, still most 
common is acceleration. A considerable 
amount of research has been directed to- 
wards the evaluation of acceleration— 
more than has been undertaken on any 
other type of special provision. Never- 
theless there is no chapter on accelera- 
tion and none of those who have made 
contributions in this area are included 
in list of authors. Passow, to be sure, 
mentions quite a large number of stud- 
ies on the topic and states "that the 
weight of experimental evidence tends 
to support the position of academic 
gains through acceleration of the gifted 
student at all levels. Research into the 
effects of acceleration on social and 
emotional adjustment has generally dem- 
onstrated no serious detrimental results." 
And later he says, "On the basis of 
available research there appears to be 
no issue. . . ." This discussion is, how- 
ever, embedded in a chapter entitled 
Enrichment, and Passow does not men- 
tion acceleration in his conclusions. 

Norris, in her Programs in the Ele- 
mentary School, has a brief section on 
acceleration. She says, “There are many 
arguments for acceleration, and just as 
many against it," Then, without analyz- 
ing the arguments but having said more 
for acceleration than against it and hav- 
ing mentioned a couple of studies which 
show good results from acceleration, 
citing no study which shows negative 
results, she summarizes the programs 
that she has reviewed, apparently with 
approval, remarking, “There is little or 
no acceleration." 

Other lacks of the Yearbook, in this 
writer's judgment, lie in its mission of 
special treatment of the underachieving 
gifted and consideration of the family's 
function and problems in the education 
of the gifted. These are highly impor- 
tant matters, matters which not infre- 
quently become Critical. DeHaan and 
Havighurst give at least some attention, 
though perhaps not enough, to these 
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topics, and Havighurst was Chairman 
of the Vearbook committee. 

It is always difficult in a cooperative 
enterprise such as this, to keep clear 
the divisions of responsibility. Perhaps 
editors hesitate to interfere with the 
muse of individual writers. In this in- 
stance there is a great deal of duplica- 
tion among the papers presented. One 
feels that a great deal of time could 
have been saved for the reader and a 
higher degree of interest maintained had 
there been more efficient editing. Never- 
theless recognizing that there are large 


gaps which must be filled from other 
sources, this reviewer has asked the 
students in his class to study this book. 

Each of the four volumes treated in 
this review has value. None gives all of 
the answers. It is to be hoped that many 
of the educational programs for the 
gifted now getting under way will be 
progressively evaluated so that opinions 
may more nearly become facts. Detailed 
suggestions as to designs for the evalua- 
tion of educational programs would have 
increased the worth of any of the books 
mentioned. 


A Judgment Come to Daniel 


Philip Q. Roche 


The Criminal Mind: A Study of Communications between the Criminal 
Law and Psychiatry. New York: Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, 1958. Pp. 


xi + 299. $5.00. 


Reviewed by BRENDAN A. MAHER 


Dr. Maher is of British origin with an 
AB from Manchester but a PhD from 
Ohio State university in 1954. He has 
taught at Ohio State and Northwestern 
Universities and is now Associate Pro- 
fessor of Psychology at Louisiana State 
University. In England he was psycholo- 
gist in H.M. Prison, Wakefield, and his 
chief interests lie in penological and 
physiological psychology and the psy- 
chology of personality, He reviewed 
Schwarts’s book about Janet for CP 
(May 1957, 2, 139) and Delay’s French 
discussion of modern psychiatry (July 
1957, 2, 187f.). 


a e trial of Daniel McNaghten, 
which raised in 1843 the question 
as to whether a mentally incompetent 
person is responsible before the law, 
continues to bedevil the treatment of 
the modern murderer in a manner which 
the House of Lords could neither have 
preferred nor predicted. In a century in 
which society could, and did, hang chil- 
dren for stealing, the central issues in a 
criminal trial were the proving of guilt 
and the fixing of responsibility. The per- 
sonal responsibility of an individual for 
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his behavior was axiomatic in the law, 
in the sense that proof of its absence in 
the accused lay as a burden upon the de- 
fense. If this defense failed, the prisoner 
would be punished—the punishment be- 
ing established as fitting the crime re- 
gardless of whether or not it also fitted 
the criminal. In many cases. indeed, it 
appeared to unfit the criminal for any- 
thing other than further crime. 

Dr. Roche has had extensive experi- 
ence in the field of forensic psychiatry, 
and he has approached the problems 
of criminal behavior from a standpoint 
which is chiefly psychoanalytic. This 
book is an elaboration of the lectures 
delivered by him at the University of 
Michigan, as fifth winner of the Isaac 
Ray Award of the American Psychiatric 
Association. The purport of his lectures 
is to analyze the issues dividing psychi- 
atry and the law, mainly with regard to 
the application of the McNaghten Rules, 
and to suggest some remedies. His analy- 
sis proceeds from the premise that the 
legal situation (described in the preced- 
ing paragraph in the past tense) has 
propelled the present tense psychiatrist 
(in both senses of the adjective) into a 


false position when he testifies in court. 
Psychiatry, as a science of human be- 
havior, must be deterministic. Granteds 
this, argues Roche, the psychiatrist can 
know nothing of such concepts as mens 
rea, responsibility, or free will. With- 
out these concepts a legal system. based 
upon morality, cannot operate. With- 
out a moral justification for punishment. 
the contemporary rationale for judgment 
would disappear. 

Roche’s analysis of the problem is 
clear enough, although not novel. The 
difficulties of the scientist, gua scien 
tist, when dealing with decisions defined 
in an ethical framework are depressingly 
familiar. In suggesting solutions, how- 
ever, the author presents us with a #0% 
sequitur. His answer to the problem is 
that communication between the two 
disciplines should be improved. This im- 
provement is to consist of an accept- 
ance by the lawyer and the psychiatrist 
of the principle that "the real world 
is unconsciously shaped and colored by 
our language habits which predispose” 
certain interpretations." By the same 
token, it is held that there will be no 
solution "as long as traditional crimi- 
nal justice continues as an autonomous 
system of supernatural concepts, which 
cannot be defined in terms of experi- 
ence." While it is true that, should the 
concepts of criminal law be changed 50 
as to agree with those customarily in 
use in psychology, there would be bet-, 
ter communication between the two pro 
fessions, Roche is incorrect in pointing 
to poor communication as the cause of 
the problem, for it is, rather, the symP" 
tom. 

Between a profession which requires 
that people be judged as responsible for 
their behavior, and one which assumes 
that responsibility is a meaningless CO” 
cept, there is more than a confusion of 
language. There is a clear difference in 
beliefs which cannot be dissolved by 
semantic analysis. On the contrary: the 
more clearly the lawyer understands the 
point of view of the psychiatrist. ? 
vice versa, the more obvious becomes 
the reality of the differences which sepa" 
rate them. Given this insight. Roche $ 
solution emerges. not as a plea for bet- 
ter language habits, but as a deman! 
that the law move from a moral te 
a psychological foundation. Quite prob- 
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ably few of his psychologist readers 
would quarrel with this injunction, but 
the exact nature of his solution has 
been obscured by his definition of the 
problem in terms of communication. 

Morality, at least the morality of the 
criminal law, is, for Roche, a primi- 
tive adherence to pre-scientific thinking 
about human behavior. The conflict is 
not really between psychology and mor- 
als, it is between ‘good’ psychology and 
‘bad.’ Society, suggests the author, ought 
to abandon the lawyers (erroneous) 
psychology and accept the psychiatrist's 
—presumably the psychoanalysts. Here 
again it is probable that most psy- 
chologists would assent to the proposi- 
tion that human affairs should be man- 
aged more scientifically, but propositions 
which include ‘ought’ and ‘should’ re- 
quire careful scrutiny. If it is argued 
that morality is simply a rather poor 
psychological concept, then categorical 
imperatives are relinquished. Contingent 
imperatives derive their force from 
satisfactory evidence that psychiatric 
treatment of the criminal secures so- 
ciety's aims more effectively than penal 
treatment. To the extent that society 
aims to rehabilitate the criminal or pre- 
vent crime, psychiatric treatment may 
well be more effective than punishment 
per se. The validity of this hypothesis 
can be investigated, although the evi- 
dence in its favor is so far lacking for 
want of test. If society desires revenge, 
then punishment may be more appropri- 
ate, and it is not for the amoral scien- 
tist of human behavior to make judg- 
ments about the morality of society's 
wishes, He has ruled himself out of 
court in more ways than one. 


AMaanoucs Roche's treatment of the 
problems of determinism and the law 
is superficial and inconclusive, his stric- 
tures regarding the application of the 
McNaghten Rules are impressive and 
forceful. Ambiguities of wording in the 
rules have bothered lawyers as well as 
psychiatrists for many years. Reading 
the case histories with which the author 
illustrates his arguments, one is con- 
firmed in the conviction that something 
is wrong somewhere. Death at the hands 
of the common hangman. devoid of 
drama or dignity, seems to be one last 


injustice with which we destroy those 
whom we have first made mad. 

But it is. at least for this reviewer. 
the awareness of inhumanity which 
moves us to protest, not the feeling 
that capital punishment is psychologi- 
cally invalid. Capital punishment could 
be evaluated as a ‘therapy’ for indi- 
viduals or society in just the same man- 
ner as any other therapy. Sometimes 
the law, rather paradoxically, has im- 
plicitly evaluated it in this sense. Roche 


Pune Q. ROCHE 


quotes the case of a convicted murderer 
who developed ‘insanity’ between con- 
viction and the date set for execution. 
The sentence was commuted on the 
grounds that the prisoner “could not 
know what he was being hanged for. 
. .. Thus it could not be a lesson to 
him.” Apart from noting that the offi- 
cials concerned would fail in at least 
one item on the Stanford-Binet scale. 
this grimly ludicrous incident under- 
scores the fact that the concept of ther- 
apy is fundamentally moral. It rests 
upon the assertion that life is better 
than death, and that health is better 
than sickness, 

In the framework of Roche's argu- 
ments, the only tenable position for a 
determinist is to reject the legal con- 
cept of insanity, not to improve it. 
When this is done. the psychopatholo- 
gist can aid society in its dealings with 
criminals by suggesting the most effec- 


tive treatment of the already convicted 
prisoner. The psychopathologist would 
abandon the role of expert witness in 
the public trial and restrict himself to 
those opinions which he is qualified to 
offer, namely. opinions as to the prob- 
able effect on the prisoner of a given 
manipulation of the environment. It is 
for such a definition of the psychiatri 
role that Roche pleads. His criticisms of 
the trial-psychiatrist are cogent and well 
documented. The ease with which psy- 
chological testimony may be made f 
appear ridiculous in cross-examination, 
the gradual growth of defense-psychia- 
trists and. prosecution-psychiatrists, the 
dangers of the hypothetical question, 
are among the many problems which 
have developed from the necessity of 
using public testimony in accordance 
with the requirements of McNaghten, 
All in all. Roche deals with the prac- 
tical question of how psychiatry can 
best help the law more effectively than 
he deals with the fundamental moral 
issue. 

This reviewer wishes that Roche could 
have communicated his ideas in simpler 
prose. Neologisms are not infrequent, 
Indic (make-believe) and agonal (pain- 
ful) being especially prominent. As the 
latter already has specific navigational 
and religious meanings, its use in this 
book comes close to being a solecism. 
There is a good deal of avoidable ver- 
bosity, as witness such statements as 
“Towards the end of the expertize, 
however. and with the fugitive verbal 
abstractions introduced by cross-exami- 
nation, the original medica! facts tended 
to get lost in a maze of semantic am- 
biguity." Authors in glass houses— 

The psychologist reading this book 
will find little to stimulate his thinking 
about psychology. He will probably de. 
velop some sympathy for the psychia- 
trist in the witness stand and may wince 
to think of himself defending Rorschach 
interpretations before a sceptical at- 
torney. As a scientist, who also con- 
siders the moral implications of the 
effort to predict and control human be- 
havior, he will perhaps find Roche pro- 
vocative; though not so disquieting 
1984, nor so readable as Erewhon, 
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The Wechsler Waxes 


David Wechsler 


The Measurement and Appraisal of Adult Intelligence. (4th ed.) Balti- 
more: Williams & Wilkins, 1958. Pp. ix + 297. $5.00. 


Reviewed by READ D. TUDDENHAM 


x 


Dr. Tuddenham is Associate Professor 
of Psychology in the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley and Research Asso- 
ciate in its Institute of Human Devel- 
opment. He says he has been influenced 
in his work for the doctorate at Cali- 
fornia by Robert Tryon and Jean Mac- 
farlane, and certainly the effect of the 
latter appears in his concern with longi- 
tudinal studies in the Guidance Study— 
age changes in physical growth and in 
reputation of children, personality rat- 
ings over two decades. He knows some- 
thing about factor analysis, too, and is 
a Diplomate in Clinical Psychology. 


D AVID WECHSLER'S classic, The Meas- 
urement of Adult Intelligence, ap- 
peared first in 1939. In the subsequent 
two decades, the Wechsler-Bellevue ex- 
amination which it launched has become 
erhaps the most widely used of mental 
tests, and its author one of the best 
known of clinica] psychologists. The in- 
creasing intervals between the successive 
editions of the book—two years, then 
three, and now fourteen—seem super- 
ficially to fit Wechsler's famous curve 
of intellectual decline, but other facts 
make him a prime argument against his 
own hypothesis. Since 1944 he has found 
time, in addition to his regular duties as 
chief psychologist at Bellevue Psychi- 
atric Hospital and on the staff of New 
York University, to be a consultant to 
the Veterans Administration, to serve 
on many boards and committees of the 
American Psychological Association and 
as president of its Division of Clinical 
Psychology, to author several research 
contributions, and to produce three ma- 


jor tests, the Wechsler-Bellevue form 
1I, WAIS, and WISC, 


The new fourth edition is a far more 
thorough revision than those that pre- 
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ceded it, with even the title undergoing 
expansion. Changes in content reflect 
the now-established status of the Wechs- 
ler tests. No longer included are the 
old chapters on the need for an adult- 
intelligence scale and on limitations and 
special merits of the instrument. Miss- 
ing, too, is the long section on test pro- 
cedures and scoring, its purpose served 
instead by the excellent manuals pub- 
lished in collaboration with the Psycho- 
logical Corporation for each of the new 
tests. 

New are chapters on the factorial 
composition of W-B I and WAIS., on 
age-changes in intelligence, and on sex 
differences. In addition, there are special 
chapters on the clinical evaluation of 
brain damage and on the use of the tests 
in counseling and guidance. Throughout 
the volume there is considerable rewrit- 
ing and expansion of particular sections, 
and a consistent integration of findings 
on WAIS with the older material on 
W-B I. No mention is made of W-B II, 
nor of WISC. 


"Te constructors suffer from a per- 
sistent itch to specify the nature of in- 
telligence, perhaps because they seldom 
succeed even to their own satisfaction 
in expressing the elusive connotations 
and distinctions involved. Wechsler is no 
exception. His greatly expanded chapter 
on the topic contains numerous wise and 
quotable sentences, but, owing perhaps 
to the splicing of old and new para- 
graphs. it is not as lucid as it might be. 
The embarrassing truth is that, after 
fifty years of ‘clarification.’ intelligence 
as a concept remains muddled, in spite 
of the enormous popular success of tests 
purporting to measure it. 


Davin WECHSLER 


Wechsler has not changed his posi- 
tion on the fundamental issue. For ex- 
ample, he has modernized his definition 
of intelligence as an aggregate or global 
capacity to act purposefully, etc., only 
by adding the phrase “operationally de- 
fined." Operational or not, this formula- 
tion, like most such, is too all-embracing 
to help much in evaluating specific test 
content. 

In another place, he describes intelli- 
gence "as an effect rather than a cause, 
à resultant of interacting abilities—non- 
intellective included," and distinguishes 
between intelligence (adequacy of func- 


tioning) and intellectual ability (ca- 7 


pacity to function). The specification of 
intellectual abilities, he thinks, is the 
task of factor analysis. Intelligence can- 
not, however, be inferred directly from 
summations of factor scores, both be- 
cause it involves complex interactions 
among abilities and because it com- 
prises such non-intellective components 
as drive and experience. Although Wechs- 
ler regards factors as real—“factors are 
facts, not just theoretical categories"— 
there are too many of them (and too 
many ways of calculating. them) for 
factor analysis to constitute an ultimate 
answer to the resolution of intelligence 
into its components. 

Where does this leave us with respect 
to the construction of intelligence tests? 
Our choices of content must be founded 
on judgment and experience. Wechsler 
thinks his scales measure general intelli- 
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Among the Newest Psychology Texti 


By 
George G. Thompson 
Eric F. Gardner 


Francis J. Di Vesta 


THIRD 
EDITION 


Educational Psychology 


Developmental Psychology 


By 


Florence L. 
Goodenough 


Leona E. Tyler 


T5 new and provocative interpretation 

of educational psychology presents an 
overview of the field; discusses tests and 
measurements in their relationship to a 
better understanding of the individual pupil; 
deals with the teacher's personal relation- 
ship with the student; and discusses the 
personality of the teacher. Accompanying 
the text is a Student's Workbook which con- 
tains review exercises; problems; projects 
and annotated bibliographies. 535 pages, 
illus., $6.00. Student Workbook for Educa- 
tional Psychology. 138 pages, paper, $1.90. 


A BOUT one-third of the material in this 
: edition is entirely new. The remain- 
ing material has been thoroughly revised 
and brought up to date. In comparison 
with earlier editions, there is more emphasis 
on personality development, including the 
work based on psychoanalytic approaches 
to child study; more stress on theory, 
especially the ideas of Piaget and Erickson; 
and more emphasis on the adult years. 


"t Oreover, a consistent theoretical emphasis 
arious sections together better than 


Dey were in the earlier editions. 552 pages, 
illus., $6.00. 
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gence, and most clinicians would agree. 
He concedes they do not measure all 
that goes to make it up. “The only 
thing we can ask of an intelligence scale 
is that it measure sufficient portions of 
intelligence to enable us to use it as a 
fairly reliable index of the individual's 
global capacity." But what is sufficient? 
How may we determine whether the test 
is not only a long enough but also an 
ecologically representative enough sam- 
pling of the demands for intelligence 
imposed by our physical and cultural 
milieu? There is no real criterion, but 
only Spearmanites would expect so 
much from ten or eleven item-types se- 
lected on other grounds. Absence írom 
the factorial data of several commonly 
identified factors suggests that the 
Wechsler scales cover none too thor- 
oughly even the more limited domain 
of general intelligence tests. 


umm the most interesting chapter 
for the general reader concerns changes 
in intelligence with age. Wechsler's re- 
port in his first edition of a systematic 
decline in tested adult intelligence. fol- 
lowing a maximum between 20 and 25 
years, was at once a raison d'étre for 
the Wechsler-Bellevue scale and a re- 
search finding of the greatest signifi- 
cance for gerontology and for society 
generally, Wechsler's data confirmed ear- 
lier cross-sectional studies on aging (e.g.. 
Jones and Conrad, 1933), and his con- 
clusion was generally accepted that de- 
tectable mental deterioration in human 
beings begins in early adulthood and 
parallels decline in such anatomical and 
physiological characteristics as 
weight and vital capacity. 
This view has recently been chal- 
lenged by Bayley (1955) and Owens 
(1953). These workers found clear evi- 
dence that abstract and verbal skills, at 
least among the intellectually superior, 
continued to increase up to age 50. 
and perhaps longer. Equally serious for 
Wechsler's contention are his own find- 
ings, reported in the present edition, 
that on WAIS the maximum is not 
reached until 25-29, and that the de- 
cline is appreciably less marked up to 
age fifty than he previously believed. 
Wechsler attempts a conscientious re- 
consideration of the problem, but in this 
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brain 


reviewer's opinion dismisses much too 
summarily the argument that cross-sec- 
tional data provide an insecure basis for 
longitudinal inferences. For example, the 
difference between the older and younger 
generations. which Wechsler attributed 
to biological decline, was observed in 
the comparison of World War I and 
World War II soldiers tested at the 
same age (Tuddenham 1948). 

There can be little doubt that Wechs- 
lers age curves are correct as descrip- 
tions of the mean level of test perform- 
ance in different age brackets of today's 
population. The observed phenomenon 
can, however, be as readily explained 
by secular changes in the education. the 
test sophistication. and the health of 
the samples compared, as by the decline 
in some biological substrate of the test 
score. 

Wechsler is reluctant to abandon his 
earlier position. He states flatly that 
most intellectual abilities decline with 
age and at a systematic and linear rate. 
General intelligence. however, "as evalu- 
ated by pragmatic criteria,” appears to 
maintain itself unimpaired over a much 
greater portion of adult life and to de- 
cline at a much slower rate than do the 
mental abilities by which it is measured. 
In this context, Wechsler seems to im- 
ply that his test measures intellectual 
abilities which decline, not intelligence. 
some of whose aspects (e.g.. sagacity) 
may actually increase. A vagrant ques- 
tion arises whether tests which show in- 
creases are thereby better measures than 
Wechsler’s of intelligence in older peo- 
ple. In any case, those now entering the 
middle years seem entitled to face their 
futures with considerably more equa- 
nimity than could the corresponding age 
group in 1939. 


lows are many novel features in this 
edition. Noteworthy among them is a 
stimulating discussion of sex differences 


in intelligence, and a method for scor- 
ing psychological masculinity and femi- 
ninity based on differences between sub- 
test scores. The value of such scores is 
not established. 

The writing of the clinical chapters is 
somewhat more cautious than heretofore 
but not fundamentally different. Minor 
changes have been introduced in the 
calculation of deterioration ratios. The 
controversial ‘sign’ lists for psychiatric 
syndromes are carried over almost with- 
out alteration, despite a vehement dis- 
claimer of them as patterns, The volume | 
concludes with an excellent chapter on 
changes in intelligence consequent to 
brain damage, and a somewhat thinner 
discussion of the applications of the 
tests in counseling. 

In reading the last section of the 
book. the reviewer's reservations about 
ratios, ‘signs, and the like did not di- 
minish his admiration for the clinical 
wisdom and rich experience which illu- 
minate Wechsler's discussion of specific 
cases and responses. Wechsler describes 
himself as “a reformed but unchastened 
Spearmanite.” On the evidence of this 
volume he might also have described 
himself as a reformed but unchastened 
clinician—and for this, several thousand 
clinical psychologists deeply in his debt 
should be profoundly grateful. 
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Only statements based on measurements are reliable. The corollary is: 
out measurements are not worth listening to. This belief is strengthened by 
wherever measurements are introduced most previous statements 
illusions and delusions or to be quite meaningless. 
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The credit column is solidly filled. 


Behavioral Sciences 


Samuel Goldberg 


Introduction to Difference Equations: With Illustrative Examples from 
Economics, Psychology, and Sociology. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 


1958. Pp. xii + 260. $6.75. 


Reviewed by C. J. BURKE 


Dr. Burke is Professor of Psychology at 
Indiana University, having been there at 
the various professorial levels for the 


, past decade. He has a PhD from the 


University of Iowa and long before he 
was employed in actuarial research, a 
background which may have something 
to do with his present interests in psy- 
chological statistics and measurement 
and the use of mathematical models in 
psychology. 


R. GOLDBERG, who is Assistant Pro- 

fessor of Mathematics at Oberlin 
College and who has had for some years 
a special interest in difference equations 
in the social sciences, has provided in 
this volume a concise, well-organized 
discussion of the types of difference 
equations which occur most frequently 
in contemporary psychological theories, 
The experimental psychologist who 
wishes to understand or extend the 
linear models used in current theoriz- 
ing about such phenomena as learning 
or communication will find that Gold- 
berg serves him well. Certain sections 
of the book can rescue the mortgagee 
who has mislaid his contractual records 
during the count-down for income tax 
returns. 

The book is an introduction to the 
calculus of finite differences with a wide 
selection of illustrative material from 
the social and behavioral sciences and 
with special emphasis on the solution of 
difference equations. Briefly put, the 
solving of a difference equation is the 
recovery of a function from informa- 
tion about discrete changes in the func- 
tion just as the solving of a differen- 


tial equation is the recovery of a func- 
tion from information about continuous 
changes in the function. Learning theo- 
rists often assume that changes in re- 
sponse probability occur discretely with 
the reinforcing event on each trial and 
specify rules for calculating trial-to-trial 
changes in response probability. These 
rules are stated as difference equations 
and the solution of the difference equa- 
tions gives the desired mean learning 
curve. 

The content of the book follows a 
brief opening section which illustrates 
the concept of a difference equation and 
is divided into four chapters. In the first 
chapter the fundamental mathematical 
concepts of function and operator are 
introduced, the difference operator and 
displacement operator are defined, and 
the algebra of the system resulting from 
the addition of these two operators to 
the real numbers is developed. The sec- 
ond chapter describes the concepts of 
linear difference equation, solution of a 
difference equation, and sequence. Fol- 
lowing a discussion of the fundamental 
existence and uniqueness theorems on 
solutions of difference equations, the 
linear first-order difference equation with 
Constant coefficients is dealt with in 
great detail and applied to a number of 
concrete problems. In the third chapter. 
the linear difference equation of n" or- 
der is discussed. Theorems leading to 
the general solution in the case of con- 
stant coefficients are presented and cer- 
tain slight extensions are made to sets 
of simultaneous linear difference equa- 
tions. The second and third chapters rest 
entirely on the method of the charac- 


Goldberg has succeeded in presenting 
the material simply and adequately. 
Underlying mathematical concepts are 
clearly described. In the various se- 
quences of theorems which lead to solu- 

tions of different aspects of the general 

problem, the individual theorems are 

carefully chosen and well stated. These 

theorems give successful emphasis to 

the most important concepts and pro- 

vide, in each case, a relatively easy 

pattern leading. step by step. to the 

significant conclusion. The value of 

Goldberg's book for reference purposes 

is enhanced by his habit of collecting 

useful results in summary form, as in 

Table 3.1 (p. 146) dealing with spe- 

cial forms of particular solutions. The 

illustrative examples are broadly chosen 

and those from the psychology of learn- 
ing are drawn írom alternative linear 
models with a nice impartiality. Enough 
problems are provided to give the reader 
extensive practice in applying the tech- 
niques offered in the text. The exposi- 

tory writing is excellent throughout. 


T debit column is sparsely popu- 
lated. There is a dearth of problems 
which serve as incentives for the reader 
to extend the results of the text. The 
importance of finding solutions which 
are general enough to include all par- 
ticular solutions as special cases is de- 
lineated, but the discussion of this fun- 
damental topic could well be expanded 
and emphasized. Finally, Goldberg has 
not entirely avoided the plague of 
writers of simple texts in mathematics 
—the necessity for unimpeachable state- 
ments without the abstract background 
context which makes necessary qualifi- 
cations meaningful. What, I wonder. 


will the tyro make of the parenthetical 
statement on page 191: “This termwise 
multiplication and addition of series 
though not generally valid aperátioris 
are permissible for power series”? In 
all fairness one must admit that gk 
ples of this kind of difficulty m 
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am- 
hard 
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* » 1 
to find and that their sparseness attests 
to the quality of the organization and 
writing. 

How does Goldberg's book compare 
with other books over the same mate- 
rial? For its limited purposes. it im- 
presses me as the best book I have 
seen. But, against such encyclopedic 
treatises on finite differences as Jordan's 
Calculus of Finite Differences, the com- 
parison cuts with both edges. The Jor- 
dan notation is more forbidding, its ex- 
position is more turgid, its proofs are 
less clear and often less adequate, and 
its layout is less attractive for purposes 


of study. Yet, even with respect to the 
topic of difference equations alone, its 
coverage is more extensive. 


The material of Goldberg's book is 
important in contemporary experimental 
psychology. The book, supplemented 
perhaps by Richardson's little book on 
finite differences, can make the mate- 
rial accessible to many who cannot dig 
deeply into the comprehensive treatises. 
Nevertheless, if one does not mind the 
calluses and extra hard work, his book 
dollar will go further in one of the 
standard references on finite differences. 


Methodological Potpourri, 


Variously Spiced 


Robert Glaser, Joseph Zubin, Donald B. Lindsley, Vincent Nowlis, 
Charles N. Cofer, Harold Guetzkow, John B. Carroll, Roy M. Ham- 


lin, and Thomas M. French 


Current Trends in the Description and Analysis of Behavior. (Nine lec- 
tures under the auspices of the Department of Psychology in the College 
of the University of Pittsburgh, 11-12 Mar. 1955 and 8-9 Mar. 1956.) 
Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 1958. Pp. 242. $4.00. 


Reviewed by ARrHUR W. MELTON 


Dr. Melton has been since 1957 Profes- 
sor of Psychology at the University of 
Michigan, after a long period of work- 
ing for the U. S. Defense Department 
and then the Air Force on training, re- 
Search, and development, Earlier identi- 
fied with research on learning and re- 
tention, he is now Editor of the Journal 
of Experimental Psychology and one of 
the most active and representative ex- 
perimental psychologists in the United 
States. Add to that his long-standing 
concern with scientific methodology, and 


it becomes clear why CP wanted him to 
review this book. 


H= is another (the ninth) in the 

Current Trends series in psychol- 
Ogy, sponsored and published by the 
University of Pittsburgh. It reports lec- 
tures delivered in March, 1955, and 
March, 1956. In the preface, Robert A. 
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Patton, speaking for the Committee of 
the Department of Psychology that se- 
lects the topic and the speakers, says 
that the committee “was interested in 
the general problem of measurement, 
since there is the continuous need for 
the development of methods to quantify 
the stubborn and elusive phenomena of 
behavior,” and selected the title De- 
scription and Analysis of Behavior. All 
the lecturers present a description and 
analysis of behavior—some behavior— 
but not all of them seem to be under 
compulsion to speak to the methodo- 
logical trends or breakthroughs in their 
selected areas of interest, and all areas 
of interest in psychology are not repre- 
sented. Such is perhaps the necessary 
fate of a book of printed lectures, when 
the lecturers are given maximum free- 
dom of topical development; but errors 
of reader expectation (Type 1I) might 


be less frequent if the title of the 
printed volume had begun more mod- 
estly with Some Current Trends... . 

Four lectures deal with problems from 
general experimental psychology. Donald 
B. Lindsley's Psychophysiology and Per- 
ception (pp. 48-91) is the longest chap- 
ter in the book and well worth it. He 
describes the way in which recent ad- 
vances in neurophysiology and new con- 
cepts of brain function have made pos- 
sible a psychophysiological attack on 
complex behavioral functions and illus- 
trates the fruitfulness of this approach 
from his own program of research on 
perception. Vincent Nowlis, in a lecture, 
On the Use of Drugs in the Analysis of 
Complex Human Behavior with Empha- 
sis on the Study of Mood (pp. 92-119), 
seems to promise a systematic treatment 
of the use of drugs for the experimental 
analysis of mood, but it does not come 
off. He contents himself with a brief 
statement of the drug-mood research at 
the University of Rochester, attempts a 
definition of mood, and then proceeds 
to a discussion of the control of mood 
in studies of communication and per- 
suasion. Charles N. Cofer lectured on 
The Mediation Hypothesis in the Analy- 
sis and Description of Behavior (pp. 
120-141). He presents a stimulating dis- 
cussion of organization as a character- 
istic of behavior, especially verbal be- 
havior, that seems to require mediating 
responses as hypothetical constructs, 
considers briefly some contemporary ap- 
proaches to the study of mediation, sug- 
gests that a taxonomy of mediating re- 
sponses is needed, and concludes, in 
effect, that progress on many funda- 
mental questions in learning and per- 
formance will be paced by our progress 
in understanding the mediating proc- 
esses in behavior. The final lecture in 
the ‘general experimental’ area, by John 
B. Carroll, considers Process and Con- 
tent in Psycholinguistics (pp. 175-200). 
He makes an important contribution to 
the conceptualization of linguistic encod- 
ing and decoding as an essential aspect 
of the experimental analysis of concept 
evocation, perception, and discrimina- 
tion; and he urges—and illustrates from 
his own studies—the rewarding enlight- 
enment that comes from the cataloging 
of content, rather than from attempts 
at analysis of process. 


N 


There are two lectures in social psy- 
chology. Harold Guetzkow speaks right 
to the point of the topic of this collec- 
tion of lectures in an analysis of the Zn- 
teraction between Methods and Models 
in Social Psychology (pp. 142-174). He 
speaks to the ways in which social psy- 
chology has become increasingly self- 
conscious about method. the ways in 
which borrowed methods have resulted 
in a proliferation of new variables, and 
the ways in which theory has resulted in 
the elaboration of methods—a masterful 
systematic job. On a somewhat more 
limited topic, the Descriptive Variables 
jor the Study of Task-Oriented Groups 
(pp. 1-21), Robert Glaser provides a 
succinct report of a descriptive system 
which was developed by him and his 
associates for the description and classi- 
fication of a wide variety of military 
task-oriented groups (teams). 


"Bs three lectures in the general area 
of clinical psychology cover the gamut 
of approaches therein. Roy M. Hamlin 
sketches, and produces lively commen- 
tary on, the trends in Scientific Meth- 
odology in the Area of Psychopathology 
(pp. 201-226). The four trends are: 
(a) increasing scientific scrutiny of psy- 
chotherapeutic procedures; (b) ever- 
more-critical examination of definitions 
and concepts; (c) the development and 
use of ever-more-public and objective 
methods of the observation and record- 
ing of behavior; and (d) the use of 
new and more objective research de- 
signs and techniques of data-analysis. 
He notes, however, that the prolifera- 
tion of methods gives the impression of 
great confusion, that fear of methodo- 
logical inadequacy seems to paralyze re- 
search, and that “reactionary editors" 
of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion's journals contribute to the impres- 
sion of a meager output of objective 
studies, In a serious effort toward a sys- 


tematic methodology, Joseph Zubin pre- 
sents, explains, and illustrates a plea for 
A Biometric Model for Psychopathology 
(pp. 22-47). He makes a thoughtful 
case for the usefulness of a research 
model in which a taxonomy of behavior 
(both normal and abnormal) is devel- 
oped in a matrix of which the rows are 
levels of observed behavior (Concep- 
tual, Psychomotor, Perceptual, Sensory. 
Physiological) and of which the columns 
are stimulus classes (Idling State, Dis- 
turbances of Homeostasis. Inappropriate 
Stimuli, Appropriate Stimuli, Configural 
Stimuli, Signs. and Symbols). Thomas 
M. French finishes this group, and the 
book, with some statements about Guilt, 
Shame, and Other Reactive Motives 
(pp. 227-242). The general tenor of 
this lecture is that psychoanal once 
gave most attention to the “disturbing 
motives” (those which are repressed) 
and now are giving the proper attention 
to the analysis of the “reactive motives” 
(those that are responsible for the 
repression of disturbing motives—"the 
motives that inspire the censorship." p. 
227). 

The reviewer has no doubt that each 
of these individual lectures will be read 
by some psychologists with great inter- 
est, but no psychologist should buy or 
begin to read this book with the notion 
that he is to be instructed in all of the 
significant trends in the description and 
analysis of behavior as they occurred 
in 1955-1956, or even in the most sig- 
nificant trends. One puts down the book. 
however, with the notion that some very 
important trends have been presented, 
and that some very important, even 
though perhaps individual, notions have 
been presented which may well be a part 
of or a source of notable trends when 
we look backward ten years from now. 
If, therefore, the reader approaches the 
book cafeteria style—as indeed it was 
put together—he may fare well even 


though without a soup-to-dessert table 
d'hôte. 


It is not the obligation of the research worker to bow to the dictates of statistical 
theory until he or she has conclusively established its relevance to the technique of en- 
quiry. On the contrary, the onus lies on the exponent of statistical theory to furnish 
irresistible reasons for adopting procedures which have still to rout their worth against 
a background of three centuries of progress in scientific discovery accomplished without 


their aid. 


— LANCELOT HOGBEN 


Let Teacher Tap 


the Unconscious 


Edith Kramer 


Art Therapy in a Children’s Com- 
munity: A Study of the Func- 
tion of Art Therapy in the 
Treatment Program of Wilt- 
wyck School for Boys. Spring- 
field, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 1958. 
Pp. xvii + 248. $6.75. 


Reviewed by LABERTA À. HATTWICK 


who, with a PhD from the University 
of Iowa and twenty-five years as edu- 
cational consultant for parents in the 
public schools of Winnetka, Illinois, and 
Houston, Texas, is now counseling, lec- 
turing, and writing in Houston, alerting 
parents and educators where she thinks 
change in conventional patterns is 
needed. With Rose Alschuler, she is au- 
thor of Painting and Personality (2 
vols., Univ. Chicago Press, 1937). 


Tree the value of individu- 
alized guidance of children, based 
on an understanding of psychodynamics, 
this book is a tribute to what an art 
teacher, in an art classroom, can do. 
Miss Kramer has drawn her material 
from seven years of practical experi- 
ence with 6- to 12-year-olds at the 
Wiltwyck School for Boys—a residen- 
tial treatment home, which some may 
recall as the setting of the film, The 
Quiet One. These children are said to 
be less extreme, but of the disturbed, 
delinquent, city-type, described by Fritz 
Redl in Children Who Hate. “Fearful, 
hostile, conflicted and immature they 
lack adequate resources for satisfying 
relationships with peers or adults “and 
are the prey of their own primitive 


SF 3 and 
unsocialized impulses.” 


Tempora paints were found to be on 
of the best art media available for f $ 
tering emotional maturation in boys p 
this type and this age-range, sinh on 
Kramer gives skillful descriptions Fai 
plete with paintings—a number of "ih 
in color—of the gradual steps ier 
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the children in her classes for art ther- 
apy. Throughout her presentation she 
stresses the importance of communica- 
tion in art and in the therapeutic proc- 
ess and cites many significant instances 
of interplay between individuals and the 
group. 
How does an art therapist differ from 
a psychologist and a psychotherapist? 
Miss Kramer makes a clear distinction 
and consistently demonstrates it with 
case-material. Clarity of expression and 
helpful illustrations are found in what- 
ever she discusses: the function of the 
therapist. the therapeutic value of the 
group situation, the importance of the 
art folders. the importance of display- 
ing work. how to achieve success in the 
subtle task of showing understanding 
and acceptance of a child's work with- 
out, for example. appearing to the child 
to take "a ghoulish kind of pleasure 
in the cruelty and aggression which is 
brought to light." 


Dier the genuine merit of this 
book, the reviewer believes that Miss 
Kramer might have accomplished con- 
siderably more had she expanded her 
theoretical framework. 

Basic to the author's therapy are the 
concepts that (1) “painting constitutes 
not a simple gratification of aggressive 
impulses, but an attempt at mastering 
conflict." and that (2) painting, in con- 
trast to dreams, permits mastery of con- 
flict through sublimation (defined as “any 
Process in which a primitive asocial im- 
pulse is transformed into a socially 
productive act"). Miss Kramer adds, 
"There is, at the root of all sublimation 
an instinctual renunciation, and every 
step toward further sublimation is paid 
for by further renunciation.” 

Sound as these concepts may be. they 
leave the unfortunate impression that 
all of our inner impulses are undesir- 
able and that our main task, in dealing 
with them, is to ‘overcome’ them. It is 
difficult to see how any individual with 
such a view can learn to accept himself. 

Jungian psychologists, expanding their 
focus from ‘primitive asocial impulses” 
to the entirety of the unconscious, have 
come to see that the unconscious side 
of each individual holds a complemen- 
tary, and therefore a compensatory, re- 
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lationship to his conscious side. and 
that when conscious and unconscious 
materials are brought together. as in 
the experience of painting. so that the 
unconscious can compensate for the 
one-sidedness of conscious mind. the 
individual is ready for a transition to 
a new attitude and an improved func- 
tioning in the external world. With this 
view, the unconscious is not to be re- 
nounced. but rather welcomed for its 
positive contributions to adjustment. 
Adults who have profited from the 
Jungian approach are particularly grate- 
ful for the realization that the uncon- 
scious has something positive to con- 
tribute to their personalities. Children 
who are in the process of establishing 


a healthy ego—particularly emotionally 
disturbed children who are having diffi- 
culty accepting themselves—should find 
it doubly reassuring to know that their 
promptings from the unconscious are 
not ‘all bad,’ but have something help- 
ful. something to bring 
them. 


trustworthy 


In some of the case material Miss 
Kramer presents—notably of Albert. of 
Matthew, and of Marvin—one feels 
that she is limited by her framework. 
and would profit immeasurably by an 
adaptation of the Jungian approach. 
With her theoretical framework thus 
expanded, I believe Miss Kramer could 
give us an even more rewarding second 
book on art therapy. 


How Skills Change as Men Mature 


A. T. Welford 


Ageing and Human Skill. New York: Oxford University Press, for the 
Nuffield Foundation, 1958. Pp. vi + 300. $4.00. 


Reviewed by JAMES E. BIRREN 


Dr. Birren, who was at Northwestern 
University before World War IT and at 
the Public Health Service afterwards, 
has been, since 1953, Chief of the Sec- 
tion on Aging of the Laboratory of Psy- 
chology of the National Institute of 
Mental Health in Bethesda, Maryland. 
He is, i» a w Welford's opposite 
number. He reviewed John E. Ander- 
son's Psychological Aspects of Aging 
(1956) in CP (Mar. 1957, 2, 82). 


E. oce 1951 book brought ob- 


jectivity and scholarship into the 
and thinking on aging and 
skilled behavior. The present edition is 
in many ways an extension and expan- 
sion of the earlier work. Whereas the 
first volume was limited to brief de- 
scriptions and results of studies carried 
out in the Unit for Research on Ageing 
at Cambridge, the present one desirably 
places both the earlier and recent re- 
search in a broader context of the work 
from other laboratories. 

Although this book was written about 
“age and skill,” it can be used by psy- 


research 


chologists—who may not be at all in- 
terested in aging—as a source of pro- 
vocative experimental ways of studying 
basic psychological problems. e.g.. the 
nature of short and long-term memory. 
the role of anticipation in behavior. the 
dependence of speed and accuracy upon 
the perceptual difficulty of a task, as 
well as the analysis of learning. Also. 
the experiments described offer those 
investigators interested in studying con- 
ditions like fatigue and the behavior 
disorders experimental ways of localiz- 
ing the essential changes resulting from 
the condition in a complex chain of be- 
havioral events. 

To understand the organization of the 
book it is helpful to know that it is 
based upon the experience(s) of a ten- 
year research program on aging at 
Cambridge, England. The Nuffield Re- 
search Unit for Research into Problems 
of Ageing was attached to the Psycho- 
logical Laboratory of Cambridge Uni- 
versity from 1946-1956. During this 
period students and colleagues were in- 
volved in research on aging for various 


lengths of time: Welford lists 23 mem- 
bers of the research staff and 2 fellows 
who were with the unit during the ten 
years. These staff members conducted 
investigations on perceptual, psychomo- 
tor, learning, and other problems, chosen 
because of their interests as well as for 
theoretical and practical considerations. 
Most of the work has been published 
separately as research articles in the 
journals, but the task remained for Wel- 
ford as Director of the Unit to inte- 
grate them in book form. 


Sre the book is about aging and 
skill it is essential for a reviewer to ask 
what aging and skill meant to Welford 
and his staff. It is obvious in the studies 
that aging did not mean studying old 
people alone. The experiments included 
as subjects, adults of all ages, “young” 
and “old.” Possible age differences be- 
tween 30- and 40-year-olds were as in- 
teresting to the staff as those between 
60- and 70-year-olds. Aging is used to 
imply changes in skilled performance 
associated with advancing chronological 
age during the adult years. The work- 
ers and the experiments are involved in 
a trilogy of relationships: (a) the na- 
ture of aging processes, (b) the bases 
of skills within the organism, and (c) 
the nature of environmental tasks of 
adults. 

Welford considers the physical changes 
of the organism with age as given, and 
the research did not inquire into their 
bases but accepted them, on one hand, 
as natural independent variables to which 
the organism adapts. and, on the other, 
as limiting factors for performance of 
environmental tasks. In addition to the 
physical changes, repetition of environ- 
mental influences molds behavior with 
advancing age. and these forces inter- 
acting with the physical changes deter- 
mines the performance of individuals of 
different ages. Now does all this really 
tell us what aging is in Welford's mind's 
eye? (The title of the book is Ageing 
and Human Skill.) Probably—since Wel- 
ford would rather talk about skill and 
performance than about aging. and de- 
voles 16 pages to a discussion of the 
nature of age changes in performance 
and 26 pages to the nature of skill. The 
zest and detail with which Welford de- 
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velops his ideas about skill suggests this 
is where he is most at home. The book 
is about age differences in skilled ac- 
tivities. 

The word skill may imply to some 
that Welford is interested in the things 
people do with their hands to earn 
money. Welford is interested in skills 
of livelihood but skill means much more 
to him; skill is almost synonymous with 
the ubiquitous "behavior. Skills have 
these characteristics for Welford: “(a) 
They consist essentially of the building 
of àn organized and coordinated activity 
in relation to an object or a situation 
and thus involve the whole chain of 
Sensory, control, and motor mechanisms 
which underlie performance. (b) They 
are learned in that the understanding 
of the object or situation and the form 
of the action are built up gradually in 
the Course of repeated experience. (c) 
They are serial in the sense that within 
the over-all pattern. of the skill many 
different Processes or actions are or- 
dered and coordinated in a temporal 
sequence.“ Skill for Welford is thus 
largely learned although involving in- 
nate components, It also has a future: 
with increased skill an individual "ac- 
quires a greater ability to anticipate fu- 
ture data and to plan actions ahead, 
and at the same time the size of ‘unit’ 
of his performance increases.” 

Although Welford defines skill broadly. 
much of contemporary emphasis in 
American psychology is not stressed by 


him. Personality for example is not even 
indexed, although many aspects of what 
might be called personality variables are 
included in the discussion. The unique 
motivational patterns of individuals and 
the personal symbolism of stimuli and 
events, however, are not of concern. 
Welford wants to know more about 
what men have in common than about 
how they differ. He wants to know 
something about man as a transducing. 
translating, and effecting system, and 
how the invariants of the system are 
transformed with age. His interests 
carry him more into information the- 
ory than into biology. or into the social 
sciences for a logical form within which 
to arrange his facts. Although he dis- 
cusses the variability of subjects, he 
has little to say of the analysis of in- 
dividual differences in the experimental 
findings. This choice will surprise Ameri- 
can readers who are used to much more 
analysis of the characteristics of the 


subjects (e.g. socioeconomic status, 
health. educational attainment) in re- 


lation to performance. Welford's lack 
of emphasis on individual differences is 
revealed by the absence of correlations 
of subject attributes, other than age. to 
performance. On the other hand, he puts 
much more emphasis on the nature of 
the task presented to the subject than 
is usually found in the American litera- 
ture. It is in analvsis of skilled tasks 
and associated measurements that we 
can learn much from the book. Con- 
trariwise Welford would have pointed 
up the generality of his findings had he 
correlated or been able to correlate sub- 
jects across tasks. Often he could not 
because the various experiments were 
done with different subjects in different 
places at different times. He gives the 
impression, moreover. that the investi- 
gators were not really much interested 
in the analysis of individual differences. 
their commonalities and uniqueness, 
There are two aspects of 


à generali- 
zation or explanation of aging. One asks 
to how many individuals the general 
tion applies, and to how many behaviors 
(or what type) the generalization 
plies. On the first point Welford 
ently does not expect th. 


ap- 
appar- 
at all individuals 
are to be included in hi 
Thus, whateve 
they 


s generalizations, 
T processes are involved, 
be discontinuous in 


would th 
e 
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population; not everyone shows aging. 
On the second point, Welford would 
probably take the position that the 
pervasiveness of a variable is deter- 
mined by the extent to which the vari- 
able limits performance in a variety of 
tasks. Thus, the pervasiveness of speed 
changes with age and is determined by 
the number of tasks where speed is a 
critical or limiting factor in individual 
performance. 
Being predominantly interested in the 
performance of a task in the present 
moment, Welford does not suggest bio- 
logical or social manipulation to obviate 
age differences in performance but the 
varying of the nature of the tasks. He 
accepts as given the characteristics of 
the aging individual, determined by bi- 
ology, experience, and the social millieu 
as the independent variables. 
Throughout the experiments described, 
Welford treats speed and the temporal 
aspects of skills as appropriate to an 
adequate description of highly skilled 
activities. He does not use the prob- 
ability of a correct response as his sole 
measure of performance, as some of his 
American colleagues too frequently do. 
On the other hand, a new and perhaps 
more sophisticated pitfall is thus cre- 
ated—one which is not totally avoided 
—by the use of the term “level of per- 
formance” to include both speed and 
accuracy as if they were correlated 
manifestations of a single variable and 
direct transformation were possible be- 
tween them. The relations between 
speed, accuracy, age. task difficulty. 
and task complexity are by no means 
explicitly developed, although Welford 
hopes that information theory will ‘turn 
this trick.’ Meanwhile he uses the phrase 
level of performance to summarize a 
subjects achievement. What is needed 
about these relationships is more ex- 
periments and more precise experiments. 
In his preface Welford said: “This 
book is the final report of the Nuffield 
Unit for Research into Problems of 
Ageing." It is to be hoped that this is 
not Welford's last word about aging. 
It would indeed be odd to regard this 
as a final report in a field of research 
now just beyond its neonatal stage. 
Surely Welford will stand by lest the 
child fall into bad ways and not de- 
velop as ably as this book portends. 
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Readings, but Not 
a Textbook 


Chalmers L. Stacey and Manfred 
F. DeMartino (Eds.) 


Understanding Human Motivation. 
Cleveland: Howard Allen, 1958. 
Pp. xv + 507. $6.00. 


Reviewed by GRAHAM B. BELL 


who is Professor and Chairman of the 
Department of Psychology in Pomona 
College. He was exposed to McClelland 
and motivation theory at Wesleyan as 
an undergraduate, took a PhD at North- 
western seven years ago, went to Louisi- 
ana State University and then, as a Ful- 
bright Fellow, to Australia. He counts 


himself a social and clinical psycholo- 
gist. 


us editors purport is "to provide 
a readable, interesting. basic, intro- 
ductory text on human motivation for 
undergraduate courses." Their modus 
operandi was to select 47 readings by 
various authors in the area of motiva- 
tion published between 1927 and 1956. 
In general, the selection of the articles 
has provided good coverage. ranging 
from Adler through Hilgard to Sy- 
monds. By careful organization the edi- 
tors manage to arrange the individual 
articles so that within each section each 
one tends to follow the general argu- 
ment of the one before. Although they 
appear to have done considerably more 
editing than one usually finds in a se- 
lection of readings. their consciences 
prevented them—and rightfully—from 
cutting out the repetitious introductory 
remarks in the separate articles, which, 
in the final analysis, must be included 
to provide a cogency for each author's 
argument. 


One looks in vain for any comment 
on the modern concept of adaptation- 


c 


level in intrinsic motivation as proposed 
by Helson, Hebb, McClelland, 
others. This deficiency may be due to 
the fact that only four articles pub- 
lished since 1950 have been included. 

Since the editors are primarily cli- 
nicians, it is not surprising that all ani- 
mal experiments are intentionally omit- 
ted. That is, of course, an editor's pre- 
rogative, but since so much of human 
motivation is based, at least by analogy. 
on experiments with animal subjects. 
their omission seriously weakens the 
editors’ claim to provide a basic intro- 
ductory text. 

The reviewer, for one, was disap- 
pointed that the editors did not choose 
to include any of the articles by Leeper. 
Arnold, and others from the motivation- 
emotion controversy. It is difficult to 
understand how a text so inclined to- 
ward a historical approach could omit 
those sprightly and important articles. 

The reprinting even of well-edited 
and well-organized articles, presenting 
as they must so many divergent au- 
thors’ points of view, leaves the student 
with a confused chopped-up impression 
of the psychology of motivation. This 
particular approach to text-book writing 
provides interesting cocktail conversa- 
tion and fertile stimulation to dormi- 
lory psychoanalysis, but little of the 
discipline one might hope to instill in 
future psychologists. The editors’ fail- 
ure to include a bibliography for the 
various articles individually or collec- 
tively reinforces the impression of a 
more or less casual approach to the 
problems of motivational theory and 
theory building. 

To the extent that the editors could 
have been expected to succeed, they 
have done a good job; but they did not 
succeed in accomplishing the task they 
set for themselves, the task of writing 
a "readable, interesting, basic, introduc- 
tory text." Equipped with a good bibli- 
ography, this book could become an in- 
teresting and useful reading supplement 
for undergraduate students. 


If language is not correct, then what is said is not what is meant; if what is said is 
not what is meant, then what ought to be done remains undone. 


—Conrvucius 


and 


a | 


” did 


Studies in 
Mathematical Learning Theory 


Edited by 
Robert R. Bush and William K. Estes 
This integrated collection of research papers is concerned with stimulus sampling theory 
and the application of Markoy processes to learning situations; with a number of different 
results for linear models of the kind which have been intensively studied in the past few years; 
and with comparisons and extensions of the kind of models discussed in the first two groups. 
Slanford Mathematical Studies in the Social Sciences, ITI. $11.50 


The Psychology of Affiliation 


EXPERIMENTAL STUDIES OF 
THE SOURCES OF GREGARIOUSNESS 
Stanley Schachter | 


In a series of masterly experiments, the author explores some of the major factors that 
determine our desires to be alone or with others. Aspects of affiliation and self-evaluation 
are examined under such conditions of stress as hunger, isolation, and fear of pain. Stanford 
Studies in Psychology, I. a $3.75 


The Gifted Group at Mid-Life 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS’ FOLLOW-UP 
OF THE SUPERIOR CHILD 
Lewis M. Terman and Melita H. Oden 


„n [his is the fifth volume presenting results of the famous Stanford studies of gifted children. 
he total study is a landmark in the identification of superior mental ability aud of the fac- 


tors that put it to effective use. Genelic Studies of Gentus, Vol. V. $4.50 


The Structure of F reedom 


Christian Bay 


“This is a significant study of a significant. problem, making a novel and exciting contribu- 
tion to the literature.” — David Krech. 
bution that will still be of importance ten years from now. - - + / An impressive job.” 
Clyde Kluckhohn. “Most exciting.” — Herbert Hyman. “An impressive performance. Of 
all the treatments of liberty, this is the first one that has fully considered the freedom of 
man as an individual." —Wilbur Schramm. — i $7.50 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Stanford, California 
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The Mythology of Adolescence 


Gerald H. J. Pearson 


Adolescence and the Conflict of Generations. New York: W. W. Norton, 


1958. Pp. 186. $3.95. 


J. Roswell Gallagher and Herbert I. Harris 


Emotional Problems of Adolescents. New York: Oxford University Press, 


1958. Pp. xii + 174. $3.50. 


Reviewed by RicHARD H. WALTERS 


Dr. Walters is now a Lecturer in Psy- 
chology at the University of Toronto. 
He has advanced degrees from the Uni- 
versities of Bristol and Oxford. and 
after them a PhD from Stanford Uni- 
versity. At Stanford, he worked pri- 
marily with Albert Bandura with whom 
he is co-author of a book, Adolescent 
Aggression. shortly to be published by 
Ronald Press. He has been a lecturer 
in Philosophy at Auckland University 
College and also Psychological Consult- 
ant to the New Zealand Department oj 
Justice. He has been associated in the 
United States with the Menninger Foun- 
dation and the Medical School of North- 
western University. He is currently in- 
terested in motivation, especially its ef- 
fects on perception and verbal behavior, 


D* Pearson, Dean of the Philadel- 

phia Association for Psychoanaly- 
sis, has made "an attempt to present in 
as simple a form as possible some of 
the knowledge about adolescence gained 
from psychoanalytic research since Freud 
made the original contribution in 1905 
in his monograph, Three Essays on the 
Theory of Sexuality." Although this 
book is said to be written primarily for 
students of medicine. psychology. psy- 
chiatry, social work, and sociology, it is 
also designed as a guide to adolescents 
and their parents. 


Pearson has provided a lucid pres- 
entation of psychoanalytic 


theorizing 
about adolescence. 


Unfortunately, he 
presents theory as fact; he does not 


present the kind of data that most psy- 
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chologists would accept as research find- 
ings. Almost all of his supporting evi- 
dence consists of case-history material 
obtained from patients in psychoana- 
lytic therapy. Since. during such ther- 
apy. responses of patients that support 
the theoretical orientation of the thera- 
pist are almost inevitably reinforced 
over a fairly lengthy series of sessions. 
they can hardly fail to provide some 
support for psychoanalytic theory. 
Pearson's book should. however. prove 
useful to students in courses on de- 
velopmental and adolescent psychology 
with its account of psychoanalytic the- 
ory. provided the instructor makes it 
quite clear, as the author does not, that 
the book gives but one possible inter- 
pretation, rather than a factual account, 
of adolescent development. On the other 
hand. the book seems to be quite un- 
suited, and even misleading. as a guide 
for adolescents and their parents. While 
the author is careful to differentiate his 
own opinions on some topics from opin- 
ions that are more widely held by psy- 
choanalysts. he nowhere indicates that 
quite different views about adolescence 
may be held by scholars and research 
workers who do not entirely (or at all) 
accept the psychoanalytic point of view. 
His book might thus delude uncritical 
and unsophisticated readers into think- 
ing that psychoanalysts possess unchal- 
lengeable answers to questions concern- 
ing adolescence. It is doubtful, more- 
over, whether an adolescent who is not 
both above average in intelligence and 
also the product of a 'cultured' home 


could profit from reading this book. In- 
deed, to judge from Pearson's generali- 
zations about certain aspects of adoles- 
cent behavior (e.g. sex behavior). it 
seems that he can. in fact. be writ- 
ing only about and for adolescents of 
the upper-middle and upper classes—in 
other words, those who are most likely 
to experience psychoanalytic treatment. 

Pearson offers some interesting per- 
sonal opinions that could form hypothe- 
ses for further research. Some of these 
are essentially psychoanalytic, but others 
are not. For example. he suggests that 
the influence of the daily newspaper. 
with its reports of the behavior of real 
people, on the incidence of delinquent 
behavior may be much greater than that 
of such media as comic books, movies. 
and television. His comments on sex 
education are provocative and should 
help the psychologist realize how much 
need there is for research on this topic. 


om GALLAGHER, a Boston pediatri- 
cian. and Dr. Harris, a psychiatrist at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
have collaborated to produce “a guide 
to help parents, teachers, ministers and 
others to understand normal adoles- 
cents and their everyday problems." 
According to these authors, adolescents 
"are normally confused" (italics are the 
authors), a statement that—like many 
others in this book—it would be diffi- 
cult to substantiate, at least in the form 
in which it is put. Perhaps in a didactic 
book for laymen one should not expect 
the careful evaluation of evidence that 
one might expect in a book primarily 
meant for specialists. A book for lay- 
men should, however, be written clearly, 
simply. and with due caution. One would 
not expect to find. for example, such 
phrases as "the exercises of the organi- 
cists combined with the emotional ca- 
tharsis of the school of depth psychol- 
ogy especially when the technical 
terminology has not been previously 
explained with care. Carelessness of ex- 
pression is often painfully evident. e.g.: 
“Mental health is our cardinal problem. 
It disrupts more lives than does physi- 
cal illness.” 

This book has none of the merits 
of Pearson's book, having neither its 
consistency and clarity of expression 


nor its occasional suggestive and pro- Much research, however. suggests that Both books show a relative Ja e 
this picture may primarily reflect a cul- sensitivity to differences oF eaves E 
tural myth about adolescence. perhaps The broad generalizations that the m 
rooted in the Romantic tradition and thors make about adolescence minimize 


perpetuated by the James Deans and not only the differences between ado- 


s. 


vocative hypothesis, and it has all of 
"d the others faults. The authors make 
many dogmatic statements that are not 


firmly supported by research — (e.g.. 
1 "adolescents who find... the acqui- J. D. Salingers of our day. Mental-  lescent patients and adolescents who do 
sition of independence most difficult health workers in clinics and other not become candidates for therapy, but 
treatment centers have more contact also those between adolescents who 


| treat their parents most cruelly) and 
far too many vague exhorta- with disturbed adolescents than with come from diverse socioeconomic and 


those who never come for treatment. subcultural groups. A child who grows 
The theories that guide their practice up in a New England city is subject to 
tend to be founded primarily on ob- very different influences from one who 


include 
tions. There are sketchy chapters on 


mental health, sex. achieving independ- 
and various behavior disorders. 


including scholastic failure and home- servations of patients. Consequently, grows up in a village in northern On- 
sickness. An equally sketchy chapter on both their experience and academic tario. A child who comes from a work- 
testing (mainly psychological) is writ- training encourage them to propagate — ing-class family in an industrial suburb 

what well may be a distorted picture of a big city is not subjected to the 


ten with the same air of authority as 
the other chapters, The result of all this of adolescence. The superficial noncon- same influences as one who comes from 


is a superficial and somewhat confusing — formity of some adolescents—expressed one of the city’s select suburbs. Until 

j book about supposedly confused people. in their fondness for unorthodox clothes. proof of the contrary is produced, we 
language. and mannerisms—seems to should not assume that these children 

draw attention away from their funda- must face fundamentally the same kinds 

Borm books depict adolescents as mental and deep-seated acceptance of of problem during adolescence or, for 
llious, and unpredictable. parental values. that matter. at any other time of life. 


confused, rebe 


NEW ....a challenging study in an important and neglected field... 


| ERE D In this timely book distinguished experts from 
| a variety of disciplines have pooled their knowledge 
to bring us up-to-date on the major problems of 

| * heredity in medicine and on the developing role of 
| COI INSELING heredity counseling in marriage and childbearing. 
Clearly written and logically organized, the study is 

divided into two main sections. Part I— Genetics 

17 PARTICIPATING A in Medical Praclice—he relationship of genetics to 

UTHORS pediatrics, denistry, public health nursing and car- 

diovascular diseases. Part I1—Heredily Counseling 

—the structure of heredity-counseling services, the 


i Foreword by JOHN C. BUGHER, M.D., specific methods used by the genetics counselor, 

y The Roc. " procedures of referral to counselors and the dangers 
| kefeller Foundation of inadequate counseling are explored at length. 

i Preface by HARRY L. SHAPIRO, This study focuses attention on an area that 

i j i . ; sorely needs development if a sound understanding 

merican Eugenics Societ. of the interplay between heredity and environme 

y c p! j k nment 

is to be achieved and applied to improving family 

health. j 


Edited by HELEN G. HAMMONS, 


Eugenics Quarterly { Symposium sponsored by the American Eugenies 


Sociely. 127pp. $4.00. 


Order on approval today! Write directly to address 
below. : e SS 
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An Eclectic 
Social Psychology 


S. Stansfeld Sargent and Robert C. 
Williamson 


Social Psychology: An Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Social Re- 
lations. (2nd ed.) New York: 
Ronald Press, 1958. Pp. x + 649. 
$6.00. ^ 


Reviewed by ALBERT PEPITONE 


who is Associate Professor of Psychol- 
ogy at the University of Pennsylvania. 
He has a PhD from the University of 
Michigan, where later he worked for a 
couple of years as a project director in 
the Institute for Social Research. He 
went to Pennsylvania in 1951. His re- 
search touches decision-making, social 
perception, the social aspects of the de- 
fense mechanisms, and especially experi- 
ments in social psychology that study 
the arousal of hostility. He wants social 
psychology to be rigorously scientific 


but believes that many experiments are 
needed before 


stable. 
T this large and readable second edi- 
, tion, Sargent and Williamson ex- 
plicitly treat social psychology as an in- 
terdisciplinary field, comprising a large 
portion of general psychology, much of 
sociology, ind parts of anthropology. 
Accordingly, their book touches upon 
an enormous range of topics—regres- 
sion, Russian character structure, figure- 
ground phenomena, propaganda. spon- 
laneous recovery, the Townsend Plan, 
heredity, and more. It is thus some- 
thing of a bibliographic storehouse 
which unquestionably will be useful for 


the broad-gauged course in human re- 
lations. 


theories can become 


There are, however, palpable weak- 
nesses that stem from the ‘broad’ view 
of social psychology. For example, in 
parts of the book the organization tends 
to be diffuse and redundant. Chapter 4 
includes a discussion of peer groups 
(from the sociological angle), while 
Chapter 15 is called The Person and 
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the Group; Chapter 8 is on group 
norms, while Chapter 11 has to do with 
interaction. This state of affairs—which 
certainly is not peculiar to Sargent and 
Williamson—strongly suggests that an 
interdisciplinary social psychology does 
not actually describe a common inter- 
section of concepts and problems. 

Sargent and Williamson intend their 
book as "an introduction to scientific 
social psychology or as an approach to 
more practical, applied studies." Pre- 
sumably, a scientific primer should in- 
troduce the student to the empirical 
studies of social psychology and to the 
body of theoretical knowledge based 
thereon. Although one might have de- 
sired a greater emphasis on laboratory 
experiments, certainly much empirical 
work is cited in Social Psychology. In- 
deed. the chapter on social class is a 
masterly digest of modern sociological 
field studies. The chapters representing 
the ‘narrow’ conception of social psy- 
chology—that part of psychology which 
deals with interpersonal relations and 
group membership—do not come off so 
well. Their chief weakness is their pre- 
ponderance of highly oversimplified and 
uncritical generalizations presented with- 
out sufficiently detailed supporting evi- 
dence. Perhaps some representative ex- 
amples will show what is meant. 


Norms develop by interaction and ca- 
nalization 


ON THE OTHER 


HAND 


^ GOAT BUTTS SHEEP 


M. Scriven, in his favorable review (CP, 
Oct. 1958, 3, 295ff.) of ESP and Per- 
sonality Patterns by psychologist G. H. 
Schmeidler and biophysicist R. A. McCon- 
nell, seems to have overlooked some crucial 
points. 

Scriven is impressed by the “unusual 
statistical accomplishment" of the bio- 
physicist; the analysis is “perfectly valid” ; 
the statistical appendix “appears sound and 
highly sophisticated.” 


ence and vitality of a group de- 
ly upon the effectiveness of its 


norms 

Cohesiveness is a function of factors 
such as coop:rativeness, affiliation needs, 
social facilitation, and other motives and 
processes 

In some cases, frustration operates to 
encourage group solidarity, notably when 
aggression comes from the outside in the 
form of attack 

When a group's existence is in question, 
some member of the group is likely to as- 
sume the role of salvaging the group. 


There are far more trenchant discus- ' 
sions than those suggested by the fore- 
going quotations. The chapter on role 
makes sense out of many different 
points of view and adds fresh inter- 
pretations. There is an extremely valu- 
able summary of the important studies 
of social anthropology, in a chapter that 
contains the core of a course on culture 
and personality. An entire section is 
devoted to applied social psychology. 
Chapters on Public Opinion, Mass Be- 
havior, International Relations, and 
Ethnic Relations are particularly well 
informed and admirably suited for a 
course in the applied area, 

In sum, the book is eclectic and 
catholic; it is not particularly rigorous 
or systematic. It can serve as a valu- 
able resource for many different types 
of introductory courses in social psy- 


chology. 


He cites a difference significant at the 
.00003 level as “a highly significant fine 
structure". (whatever that is). This is for 
the difference in mean ESP performance 
of 692 "sheep" (those who think ESP pos- 
sible) and 465 "goats" (skeptics). The re- 
spective means are 5.10 and 4.93. He says 
that “a great merit of this work is the 
care with which possible difficul- 
. are approached." In other words, 
reviewer Scriven finds no reason for not 
accepting that .00003 (and another .00008) 


extreme 
ties ~ 


level of significance as indicating a real 
difference between sheep and goats. 

Let's take a look. In the first place, 
Schmeidler and McConnell are searching 
for possible personality correlates of ESP 
performance. To this end they must have 
an ESP score for each person, and said 
score must, of course, possess some reli- 
ability before we can expect to find corre- 
lations with other variables (including the 
sheep-goat dichotomization). They do not 
report any measures of reliability, but 
from the group-collected data given on p. 
49 one can easily calculate a reliability co- 
efficient for individual scores where such 
scores are defined as the average over runs. 
It is a piddling .059! 

How can a variable with near zero reli- 
ability (based on 1,157 cases) show a re- 
lationship with another variable, such as 
attitude toward ESP (sheep vs. goats), 
that reaches the highly impressive .00003 
level of significance? The answer is, in this 
case, easy: inflated Ns. In effect, the stand- 
ard error of the difference between the two 
means was obtained by using the number 
of runs (5,985 for the sheep and 4,050 for 
the goats( instead of the number of per- 
sons (692 and 465). When the correct and 
only defensible Ns are used in calculating 
sampling error, the ¢ is reduced from their 


: 420 to 1.43, significant at the .15 level. 


The proper Ns must be 692 and 465 be- 
cause the authors were attempting to gen- 
eralize to populations of sheep and goats 
(p. 48), and for this the sampling unit 
must be the person, not the run, This is 
the old worrisome chestnut of multiple obs 
servations per person on a single variate 
and the consequent choice of N for calcu- 
lating a standard error. It is a simple prin- 
tiple of elementary statistics that the sam- 
pling stability of a statistic, such as a 
mean, is a direct function of variability of 
scores and an inverse function of sample 
size, The gain from having multiple ob. 
servations is reflected in a more reliable 
score (an average over, say, m measures) 
for the person. This increased reliability 
tends to reduce the error of measurement 


component of obtained score variance over 


and- 
ard error of the mean. But the reduction 


in the standard error is, typically, minute 
compared to what happens when the stand- 
ard error is based, falsely, on an N that 
has been inflated m-fold. 

The same erroneous use of runs as Ns 
is involved in testing the sheep mean and 
the goat mean against “theory,” or chance 
guessing (p. 49 and p. 36), and also for 
sheep vs. goats (p. 36) for individually 
collected data. For this last comparison a 


persons, hence reduces somewhat the st. 


t of 4.06 is reported significant at the 
.00008 level; the correct value is a £ of 
1.01, significant (?) at about the .31 level. 
Incidentally, and as an anticlimax, the re- 
liability coefficient (sheep and goats com- 
bined, N oí 151) for the p. 36 data is 
—.04; yes, minus 04. 

Thus, the claims for better performance 
on the part of sheep over that for goats 
vanishes into the fluffy air of statistical 
miscalculation. Anyone who wishes to 
make anything of the consistency in the 
comparisons between sheep and goats 
should consider the admission by Schmeid- 
ler and McConnell (p. 125) that the ex- 
perimenter could not always be sure that 
the subject's designation of himself as 
either sheep or goat was made independ- 
ently of his ESP performance! 

When Scriven observed that, if there is 
nothing to this stuff, “the statistical un- 
derpinning of ordinary psychology is over- 
due for collapse,” he was apparently un- 
aware of the unreliability of ESP scores, 
the use of inflated Ns, and the lack of ex- 
perimental control in the sheep-goat cate- 
gorization. As I see it, there is indeed noth- 
ing to this stuff, nor is the statistical basis 
of ordinary psychology as yet collapsing. 

Quinn McNeMar 
Stanford University 


CORRELATIONS VS. CAUSES 


In his review of the Hollingshead and 
Redlich volume Social Class and Mental 
Illness (CP, Feb. 1959, 4, 33-35), R. E. L. 
Faris asserts that the study provides evi- 
dence for the etiological significance of so- 
cial class factors in mental illness. For ex- 
ample, he closes his review with the com- 
ment: “The outstanding achievement of 
the enterprise is the strengthening of the 
already massive evidence that social con- 
ditions are of major importance in the 
causation of mental abnormality.” He also 
accuses the authors of being “fogged by 
[their] sentiments of indignation about the 
injustices of a social class system,” and 
therefore of appearing "to believe that dií- 
ferential treatment in the various classes is 
a significant matter in the variation of 
Prevalence rates,” 

Both of these points grossly misrepre- 
sent and distort the findings of this study. 
Hollingshead and Redlich were concerned 
only with the “treated prevalence of men- 
tal illness” and such data cannot in any 


The right to be wrong is quite as important 


way be used to demonstrate the causative 
relation of social factors to the occurrence 
of mental illness. Secondly, the primary 
significance of the book lies in its being a 
study in the sociology of psychiatric prac- 
tice; the most important findings lie in the 
evidence accumulated on the systematic 
pattern of social class discrimination in 
the treatment of the mentally ill. To dis- 
miss this fact, as Faris does, as reflecting 
“moral concern” is to violate completely 
both the spirit and substance of the book. 

Space does not permit an extensive docu- 
mentation of these comments (for a de- 
tailed examination and evaluation of the 
study, see the expository review by S. M. 
Miller and me in the Spring 1959 issue of 
the Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly). 
Two recent statements by the book's au- 
thors may serve as partial evidence for our 
position. 

Tn response to specific questions on these 
points, Redlich said: "The New Haven 
study has really not brought out anything 
which is of etiological significance in ex- 
plaining differences in prevalence, and 
prevalence in itself is not a very good 
measure from an epidemiological viewpoint. 
... We found, as far as the accumula- 
tion of schizophrenia in the lower classes 
is concerned, that, although not entirely, 
it is mostly due to the fact that the lower 
socio-economic groups get different treat- 
ment and have different opportunities for 
rehabilitation" (Symposium on Preventive 
and Social Psychiatry, April 15-17, 1957, 
Walter Reed Army Institute of Research, 
Washington: U.S.G.P.O., 1958, p. 199). In 
a personal communication, Hollingshead 
writes: “At no time did we half claim 
that our study was focused on etiology, 
Second, we always looked upon the phase 
of the study published... as a study of 
treatment ; not an epidemiological analysis” 
(5 March 1959). ^ 

This is an important book and psycholo- 
gists should read it and not depend on 
the second-hand knowledge that may be 
gleaned from reviews. The foregoing quo- 
tations from the authors at least caution 
readers against a too hasty incorporation 
of reviewers’ abstracts or 
maries into their lectures, 
and textbooks, 
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y Behavior and Evolution. New Haven: Vale University Press, 1958. Pp. 


Reviewed by WitLIAM ETKIN 


Dr. Etkin is Professor of Biology in the 
College of the City of New York and 
Research Associate Professor of Anat- 
omy in the Albert Einstein College of 
Medicine, and he has a solid background 
training in zoology and anatomy. In the 
last ten years he has, however, become 
intensely interested in the social behav- 
ior of animals, gives a course in that 
subject, is chairman of a committee 


: . to 
Z levelop a textbook in the Subject, and 


Mus studied social animal behavior in 
the New York Zoological Park. He is 
also concerned with what the endo- 
crines do, and after all the hormones 
participate in society too. | 


IONEERS are much admired by their 
descendants. Their contemporaries 
having a closer look, are often more 


"ritical. This book certainly is a pio- 


-g neering effort and no doubt will some 


day be referred to as a milestone in the 
development of the biologist's interest 
in the study of behavior. It is part of 
the great awakening that is stirring in 
American biology. As Donald Griffin 
has put it, “Biologists are becoming 
aware that behavior is much too impor- 
tant to be left to the psychologists," 


ils contemporaries, however, we are en- 


titled to an analytical view, 


This book is an outgrowth of a co- 
operative venture sponsored by the 
American Psychological Association and 
the Society for the Study of Evolution. 
A joint steering committee under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Roe formulated a 
general plan and conducted the two con- 
ferences in which some 32 biologists 
and psychologists took part. In these 
conferences, each of several days’ dura- 
tion, almost all the contributed papers 
that grew into the 23 chapters of the 
Present book were discussed at leisure. 
Since Anne Roe is an outstanding social 
Psychologist, the author of the well- 
known study of the social and psycho- 
logical background of American scien- 
tists, and George G. Simpson holds a 
Corresponding position in paleontology 
(about to move from the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History to Harvard) 
and is author of several important 
Works on evolution, we might expect à 
Well-integrated outcome. If to these 
facts we add that happily the editors 
are married in ‘real’ life as in their pro- 
fessional activities, we naturally antici- 
pate that rara avis, a genuine synthesis 
9f diverse minds. Nor are we disap- 
pointed, 

. The planning of the book was broad 
scope and generous in detail. It at- 


tempts to relate evolution and behavior, 
“to show that the synthesis is desirable 
and is eventually possible, to expound 
the elements in each pertinent discipline 
that may be applicable in other fields, 
to review present status in such a way 
as to provide basis and stimulus for fu- 
ture construction.” 

The book begins with a survey of the 
theory of evolution with some detail on 
vertebrate origins. Next it considers the 
physical (physiological?) basis of be- 
havior. The third part deals with such 
categories of behavior as territoriality, 
learning, and social behavior. A section 
on the place of behavior in the study of 
evolution follows and the last section 
deals with evolution and human hehav- 
ior. For each section the editors have 
written introductory essays which are 
masterpieces of clear and persuasive 
writing. This editorial job of sewing 
things together is climaxed by Simpson's 
splendid Epilogue which reviews in an 
integrated way the entire discussion. It 
can be strongly recommended as a 
mouth-watering introduction to the book 
and as a tonic to be taken several times 
during the course of the reading. It al- 
most persuades us that contributors and 
editors have indeed achieved a unified 
presentation. Almost. 

Before considering the separate con- 
tributions we must acknowledge a difti- 
culty that arises from the very scope of 
the editors’ ambition, Their effort to be 
comprehensive has severely limited the 
length of individual contributions. Thus 
many authors have written in such gen- 
eral terms and with so little concrete 
illustration as to make it difficult to fol- 
low their thought. One wonders whether 
the space devoted to background mate- 
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rial in this book might not better have 
been used for the expansion of the au- 
thors’ original contributions. With the 
price of books where it is today—this 
one costs about two cents per page even 
though it is illustrated with only a few 
line cuts—the question arises: Does a 
published work need to reiterate basic 
fundamentals readily available else- 
where, as, for example, the initial chap- 
ter on the modern concepts of evolu- 
tion? 


Two chapters by paleontologists com- 
plete the initial section. Colbert stresses 
the correlation of ecology and adapta- 
tion with examples from the evolution 
of cat, dog, and deer. Romer, in his 
usual clear and sparkling prose, elabo- 
rates a notion of the duality of verte- 
brate structure and the primitiveness of 
visceral as compared to somatic nerv- 
ous activity. This account is based on 
Garstang’s theory of the origin of verte- 
brates by paedomorphosis (elimination 
of the adult state by sexual maturation 

of a larva). It is too bad that the best 

that can be said for this idea is that it 
is an intriguing but improbable specula- 
tion, contradicted by much of the evi- 
dence from embryology. And, if it were 
true, what would it explain? At any 
rate, one misses from the paleontolo- 
gists ary serious discussion of evolu- 
tion of the vertebrate brain. Edinger's 

(1948) important work on the evolu- 

tion of the horse brain is given only 

pasing mention, 


| BEACH's chapter on psycho- 
endocrinology opens the second section. 
This is a judiciously critical review that 
brings the author's ideas up to date and 
relates them specifically to evolutionary 
changes. He emphasizes that evolution- 
ary change in vertebrates occurs mainly 
in the target organs rather than in the 
endocrines. The corticalization of sexual 
function in mammalian reproduction is 
again stressed. Caspari's discussion of 
the genetic basis of behavior is espe- 
cially welcome because it gives a clear 
summary of the aspects of population 
genetics relevant to consideration of the 
evolution of behavior. His attempt to 
relate learning capacity to heterozygote 
variability seems, however, farfetched 
to this reviewer. In a very brief (11- 
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page) chapter on the developmental ba- 
sis of behavior Roger Sperry concludes, 
“in general the developmental mecha- 
nisms, as we now picture them, appear 
to be of sufficient specificity and elabo- 
ration that one need not hesitate, on 
the basis of complexity alone, to ascribe 
to inheritance any behavior pattern 
found among subhuman vertebrates.” 
Karl Pribram’s chapter on comparative 
neurology and the evolution of behav- 
ior attempts to show that evolutionary 
changes in the vertebrate forebrain do 
not correlate with the over-all complex- 
ity of the behavioral repertoire, but that 
they do correlate with the trend toward 
“multiple determination of action.” The 
internal core of the forebrain he relates 
to the level of excitability and perform- 
ance of behavioral sequences, in con- 
trast to the external portion which he 
regards as concerned with patterns of 
signals and discriminatory behavior. Bul- 
lock’s article on the evolution of neuro- 
physiological mechanisms asserts as its 
main point that the physiology of the 
nerve cell shows no fundamental change 
when the most primitive neurons of coe- 
lenterates are compared with those of 
vertebrates. 

Each of these last three papers reaches 
an important conclusion yet each leaves 
the reader dissatisfied because the cen- 
tral point is not sufficiently explicated 
or documented to be clear or convinc- 
ing. Sperry, for example, gives little 
hint of the wealth of fascinating, in- 
deed astonishing, experimental results 
upon which his conclusion is based. For 
these facts one would have to go be- 
yond this book to the papers of Paul 
Weiss and of Sperry himself. For Prib- 
ram’s material the recent symposium 
edited by H. Jasper on the Reticular 
Activating System gives a comprehen- 
sive account of recent thinking. I do 
not know where to turn for documenta- 
tion for such tantalizing phrases of Bul- 
lock’s as “the local and graded response 
of dendrites which has recently loomed 
as especially important in understand- 
ing the physiology of the cortex of the 
cerebrum in mammals.” I would gladly 
have traded the pages given to a rather 
worn discussion of the mind-body prob- 
lem for detailed explanation of such 
phrases as the above. 


In a chapter on axes of behavioral 


comparison, Nissen (who died in 1958) 
deals with the thorny problem of classi- 
fying behaviors. He attempts to view 
types of behavior in a unified fashion, 
considering the activating factors (mo- 
tivation, drive) to be innate and the 
S-R relations either innate or learned 
in ways which are adaptive. Evolution- 
ary advance is regarded as occurring 
largely in central integration or cogni- 
tive capacities, characterized in the 


2 


highest forms by the indirection with” 


which goals are approached. This chap- 
ter, though difñcult reading, would make 
2 good introduction to 


0 à course in be- 
uavior. 


l Next Bates attempts to deal 
with food-getting behavior—a problem 
so general that one wonders what more 


can be said than to discuss the 
ecology of feeding—and th 
what the author does do. The re! 
to behavior and evolution is not 


general 


levance 
clear, 


Corspenren summarizes the history 
distribution, and supposed function E 
territorialism in terse prose with tabula- 
tions. He gives the implication and in-, 
fluences on evolutionary processes in 
Page and a half, which permits him 
hardly more than à few generalized 
Suggestions, As a source for introduc- 
ing the Student to territoriality, how- 
ever, it provides a carefully written and 


well-documented background, 
The chapter on 


of species-specific 
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e behavior by Hinde 
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Tom the European sch 
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the comparative study . 


H. F. Harlow’s chapter on the evolu- 
tion of learning makes the challenging 
R pattempt to see all the data on compara- 

‘tive learning as a continuum. This au- 

thor’s experimental work with his oddity 

problem leads him to regard the spec- 
trum of learning capacities as continu- 
ous, even including the transition from 
ape to man. He challenges his biologi- 
cal colleagues with the assertion that 
psychological experimentation “reveals 
‘many learning capabilities whose exist- 
ence is hard to understand 
of survival value.” 


in terms 
Without going into 
the argument somewhat testily reported 
here by Harlow, it is gratifying for a 
biologist (who took a small part in it) 
to report that 
laboratory 
Jecologically 
though no 


at last a Psychologist’s 
armor has been pierced by 
oriented colleagues, even 
meeting of minds was 
achieved. For those intrigued by the 
Problem of the ecological value of in- 
telligence, the Disney films, particularly 
the wolf and the wolverine sequences in 
White Wilderness, are highly to be rec- 
ommended, This section of the book is 
completed by well-written and balanced 
treatment of the field of social behavior 
in the articles by Thompson on verte- 
brates and by Emerson on insects, 


| HE third section of the bo 


place of behavior in the study of evolu- 
„tion begins with a consideration of the 
ä Value of behavioral characteristics in 
j systematics by Mayr, who draws upon 
147 his encyclopedic knowledge of animal 
life for his examples. He stresses the 
importance of individual variation and 
the avoidance of ‘typological’ thinking 
Herman Spieth considers beh i 
isolating mechanisms in one of the most 
satisfying chapters in terms of the 
presentation of evidence, He demon- 
Atrates the limited but definite role of 

b Sexual behavior as an isolating mecha- 
msm and emphasizes its sensitivity to 
environmental changes and its Probable 
dependence upon partial geographic iso- 
lation. Colin Pittendrigh next discusses 
adaptation, natural selection, and be. 
havior. His somewhat pretentious pres- 
entation of biological generalities about 

i adaptation is followed by 


ia account of the correl 
W hav 


ok on the 


avior and 


an interesting 
0 ation of the be- 
ioral responses of some Drosophilids 


with their specific microclimates. As the 
editors point out, this section is recipro- 
cal to the earlier ones in that it dis- 
cusses how behavior influences evolu- 
tion rather than vice versa. On looking 
back, however, one notices that whereas 
the influences of evolution on behavior 
were described on the grand scale of 
major changes, the reciprocal effects dis- 
cussed here are on the detailed level of 
the species. This difference may be an 
accident of American interests, and it 
is perhaps here that the European 
ethologists could have broadened the 
treatment most effectively. Some of 


their principles, like the “Kumpan” con- 
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cept, have broad implications for evolu- 
tion. 


The final section on evolution and 


human behavior opens with the anthro- 
Pological discussion by Washburn and 
Avis 9n the evolution of human behav- 
lor. This account stresses very properly 
the key position that the evidence from 
Australopithecine remains occupies in 
our understanding of the emergence of 
modern man. On the basis of Wash- 
burn’s firsthand experience these au- 
thors are able to reafñrm the bipedalism 
of the Australopithecines though they 
remain Sceptical of the evidence for 
hunting in these creatures. They argue 
rather for the central role of tool-use 
in this rganism’s ecology and from that 
infer that tool-use was of central sig- 
nificance in the expansion of the human 
brain, The concrete support given to 
this Concept is very significant, although 


the reviewer, as one of those who has 
emphasized the social behavioral factors 
in evolution from the Australopithecines 
(1954), does not agree with the exclu- 
sive reliance upon tools as the basis of 
selection pressure for brain expansion. 
Certainly one must object to the off- 
hand dismissal of the problem of the 
origin of “speech made possible by the 
larger brain.” As so often happens in 
dealing with the problem of the origin 
of human mental characteristics, scien- 
tists are willing to abandon selectionist 
principles accepted elsewhere and fall 
back on incidental correlation with other 
factors. Harlow did somewhat the same 
thing earlier in the book when he as- 
cribed high learning ability to the inci- 
dental result of selection pressure for 
sensory discrimination. Modern concepts 
of the evolutionary mechanism, how- 
ever, give no comfort to those who 
would base major developments upon 
correlations with other factors. The ge- 
netic mechanism, as we now understand 
it, is subtle enough to pinpoint adapta- 
tion to selection pressure, 

Huxley writes on the cultural process 
and evolution, emphasizing his view of 
the reality of progress in evolution and 
of adaptation not only to changes but 
also to the process of chanting itself, 
Freedman and Roe discuss evolution 
and human behavior, making an effort 
to draw from their biological colleagues 
ideas and terminology. The point that 
"man's evolutionary endowment, suc- 
cessful though it has made him, con- 
tains within it hindrances to his social 
evolution as well as self-destructive po- 
tential" they develop with much refer. 
ence to biological factors. 
human psychological. drives, 
ple, they relate to those incompatible 
tendencies that the ethologist uses to 


explain courting behavior in fish 
birds. 


Conflict in 
for exam- 


and 


"Tk final contribution befo 
sons summing up is by Mea 
tural determination of beh 
amines cultural traits ¢ 
human societies 


re Simp. 
d on cul- 
avior. She ex- 
ommon to all 
1 i and thought therefore 
to be irreversible patterns, like languag 
and family. The functioning of t m 
mitted but unsymbolized experien mo 
human beings she emphasizes hs 
out its biological analogues The ng 

gues. con- 
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clusion of her study of the Manus 
she summarizes in one sentence an en- 
tire page in length (shades of Wilhelm 
Wundt!). Despite the difficulty in read- 
ing that it presents, this article is re- 
warding to a biologist in the many 
points of contact it makes between the 
social behavior of animals and humans. 


Humanism in 


Simpson’s grand summing up that fol- 
lows leaves the reader with the feeling 
of completing an expertly planned jour- 
ney. Whatever the stumblings along the 
road, the enterprise was fun, and he is 
eager for more such fruitful joint ex- 
plorations between biology and psy- 
chology. 


Psychology— 


4 British Transfusion 


John Cohen 


Humanistic Psychology. London: Geo 


rge Allen & Unwin, 1958. Pp. 206. 18s. 


Reviewed by Frep MCKINNEY 


Dr. McKinney is Professor of Psychol- 
ogy at the University of Missouri, where 
he has been teaching for the last t 
five years, but just now he is a Ful- 
bright Lecturer at the University of 
Ankara in Turkey. He is author of Psy- 
chology of Personal Adjustment (Wiley, 
1941, 3rd ed., in press) and of Coun- 
seling for Personal Adjustment in Schools 
and Colleges (Houghton Mifflin, 1958). 
He has put a lot of psychology on edu- 
cational television, both closed circuit 
and lioe telecast, and he has been ac- 
work of the State Psycho- 
jewed Mac- 
ness in CP 


wenty- 


tive in the 
logical Associations. He rev 
ver’s The Pursuit of Happi 
(June 1956, 1, 173f.). 


s the American reader dips into this 
A volume he might query: Is this 
representative of influential British psy- 
chology. and does it highlight those dif- 
ysvchology in the two 
: some psy- 


ferences between | 
countries previously noted by 
chologists? 

We know that some theoret 
tudes flourish less well in Americ 
than in other countries. The 
genetic, and nativistic traditions 
in Britain. especially those emphd 


the importance of constitution and in- 
ab- 


ical atti- 
an soil 
strong. 
found 
isizing 


born temperament, are so nearly 
sent from American systems as possibly 
to color the American view of complex 
and broadly meaningful behavior. One 
recalls that many years were required 
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after Freud's early lectures in this coun- 
try for psychoanalysis to receive wide- 
spread and favorable consideration. This 
kind of selectivity occurs despite the 
essentially functional and eclectic char- 
acter of American psychology, repre- 
sented today by such a tem as 
Gardner Murphy Doubtless. however, 
there is an ambivalence in American 
psychology which a poll might reveal. 
On the one hand, there is the extensive 
adoption of the general texts based on 
adjustment. and, on the other, the 
positivistic climate in the labora- 


social 
strong 


tories. ] 
Allport in a recent review ( European 


and American theories of personality, 
in H. P. David and H. v. Bracken, Per- 
Personality Theory, Basic 
Books. 1957. 3-24) has linked British 
psychology with American trends and 
points out that it cannot be equated 
th European thought. A recent visit 

veral British laboratories by the 
dn and informal discussion of 
; j)k with their members con- 
firm Allport’s contention and indicate 
that Cohen's book should not be taken 
as a reflection of present British thought 


but rather as à unique presentation. 


spectives in 


wi 


reviewer 
Cohen's boc 


Quis Humanistic Psychology does 
indeed wrench the reader from his usual 
ittern of expectation when picking up 
k in psychology. Although the 


pi 
a new boo 


author calls his small volume "an ele- 
mentary psychology for advanced stu- 
dents. or an advanced text for begin’ 
ners, it is not a psychological textbook 
in the American sense either in size or 
comprehensiveness, It is, rather, a se- 
ries of somewhat sophisticated papers oi 
essays on widely different and to some 
extent atypical areas in 
chology. 


academic psy- 
e material is ranize 

around four themes: (1 ) ee 
tional and social development: (2) per- 
sonal and social elements in MINI ae 
tivities; (3) the individuality and sociál 
features of thought; and (4) lire ies 
ics of general interest: work and sey, 


illness, and literature, Cohen's special 
interest in temporal qu. scr 


ing and thinking is gi 
tention. 

Not only does the tabl 
differ from that of an 
but also the index contains names 
topics one would rarely find in ps 
latter. Between Abelard and Xenopl 4 
one finds Antiope, Balzac, Calvin 2 
pedocles, Faraday, T. S, Eliot, Ham 
vere Kafka, Mauriac, rin 

roust, and Aquinas in addi; 
Carmichael, H. a Care Reet ba 
ner, Helmholtz, Hull, Köhler p, 
Pavlov, Piaget, and H, S s Tin 
Thus references to the edits. ape 
woven into the psy d 
principles. In this wise Cohe 
more the point of view 
than of the Americ: 
appears at home 
than. psychology, 


alities in perceiv- 
ven particular at- 


D 


€ of contents 
American text 


Nietzsche, 


are 


chological facts and 
n reflects 
of the British 
an academician, He: 

in disciplines other 
and the references to 


Jons Cours 


2 blications of lal 
F 


his own publications show that he has 
done specialized work in the fields of 


temporal judgment and social thinking. 
" "i l J 


The author can claim intellectual af- 
finity with Gordon Allport. His 
manistic-scientific viewpoint js 
mized by this statement 
“The psychologist will 
tific’ when he recognises that man has 
a history as well as a nature," 

Early in the book Profe 
points to the influence of the personal 
characteristics and social heritage of the 
theorist then criti- 
views that he believes 
Among the 


hu- 


epito- 


in his preface: 
become ‘scien- 


ssor Cohen 


on his system and 
cizes some of the 
untenable, 


“analogies 
mind" use 


d by Psychologists he 
most strongly th 


with 
attacks 
e reduction of Psycho- 
logical phenomena to the neurophysio- 
Magical. The best re 
ment, he thinks. 
Maréchal de Tur 
self before a battle: “You 
carca but you would 
more if you knew where I am going to 
take you.” This anecdote reflects the 
dualism that Cohen assumes, although 
he does not frankly discuss the mind- 
body issue as one of the frames of ref- 
erence which may conce 


| NE style of Writing is at 


lightful and the Presentation 
tive, but occasionally the 
sumes previous knowledge 
in widely different 


ply to this ürgu- 
is the remark by the 
enne, who said to him- 
tremble, 
tremble still 


™ psychologists, 


times de- 
Provoca- 
author as- 
about writers 
fields Without suffi- 


D 


$tient cues for the beginner, Despite 
£ ` ft i 
Profesor Cohen's Criticalness in view- 
[ling the approaches of some 


of his col- 


leagues, in Opinion he 


this reviewer's 
fails to present psychological Problems. 
methods, and concepts in such 
lematic, objective manner th 
phyte can comprehend the 
and see their development 
ganized discipline, 


4 Sys. 
at the neo- 
Dasic ideas 
into an or- 
Psychology 


7 is not 
specifically defined in his book, DOr are 

yts methodologies delineated, Leaming 
and Motivation are not 


Systematically 


discussed as such in any one place 


functional learning theory 
namics of adjustment unde 
the material he covers. 
ee T his kind of approach could, i 
evoke rich meanings in 
Undergraduate, 


yet 
and the dy. 
tlie much of 


ndeed, 
the American 
An emphasis on the im- 
oratory findings for the 
total person, with allusions to man’s his- 


tory and cultures, has more real educa- 
tional value—so this reviewer thinks— 
than do the presentations of most of 
the writers of general texts. Certainly 
(despite some shortcomings) this book 


deserves the attention of American psy- 
chologists, particularly those who do 
not regard this approach to human be- 
havior as part of the science of psy- 
chology. 


Drinking without Drunkenness 


Charles R. Snyder 


Alcohol and the Jews. (Monographs of the 
1.) Glencoe, Hl: Free Press: New Haven: 


Yale Center of Alcohol Studies. 
Publications Division, Yale 


Center of Alcohol Studies, 1958, Pp. 226. $5.00. 


Review 


r of Psychology at 
ty and Acting Direc- 
tor of its Research Center for Human 
Relations. He is a social psychologist, 
active in the study of socially signifi- 
cant problems, like relations between 
sroups, membership in minority groups, 
the juvenile use of narcots 
relations, His research was cited by the 
U. S. Supreme Court in its decision di- 
recting integration in the Schools, He is 
a “non-observant Orthodox Jew," who 
acts as consultant 
non-Jewish 


. and race 


for many Jewi 
Social agencies, 


sh and 


I Would be well to add Alcohol and 
the Jews to the reading lists recom- 
mended for anyone who wants to learn 
more and perhaps also to 
d reading lists Tor those who 
n problems of alcohol. 


is that this volume ought 


a larger market 
a challenge that 


logical and so 
Consistent]. lc 
including i 
from 
olic 


- It begins with 
is generic to psycho- 
ciological th 
Ww in drinki 
in the latte 
‘simple public 

i Psychosis. 
from the f. 
that they ; 


Cory. Jews are 
ng pathologies, 
r term the gamut 
inebriety’ 
The 


to alco- 


challenge ari 


Ws do drink and 
ar from immune 
Sy chop, 
Ychic tensio 


Jews cont 
less than their 


E Fanaa air share of 

Mebriety> p isi 

me This is the challenge that the 

lem im P is to meet, and. as a prob- 
* theory or behavior controls, 


ribute so much 
Statistically f 


CO E 


vd by Isiwor CHEIN 


the meeting of the challenge transcends 
any particular interests in alcohol or in 
Jews. or in their logical intersection. 
on this point of view, however. the 
book is disappointing, for. though it be- 
gins with a mighty challenge. it none- 
theless ends with a weak answer. 

Much meticulous and first-rate think- 
ing went into the writing of the volume, 
to say nothing of its extremely high 
level of painstaking scholarship. But it 
is not on these grounds that it seeks 
judgment. It does not present itself as 
a thinkpiece or as a self-sufficient re- 
view of the relevant literature. It re- 
peatedly refers to the scantiness of the 


evidence on which earlier theorizing had 
been based and sets out to collect and 
analyze data on which some reasonably 
definitive conclusions can be established. 
It is on this major rock that the enter- 
prise founders, for. while adding to the 
stock of our information. the evidence 
remains insufficient for its purposes. 
The evidence that the author brings 
t. he gives 
comprehensive and thor- 
ate review of traditional 
drinking occasions, drawing from docu- 
mentary sources, What with the rites de 
Passage, Sabbath observances. and the 
annual cycle of holy days and festivals, 
the number of occasions on which the 
traditionally. observant Jew is expected 
to drink is impressively large. 
Second—and this is the type of data 
on which the volume has to stand or 
fall—the author provides us with the 
results of two surveys, Dr. Snyder him- 


to bear is of two types. Fi 
a brief but 
oughly adeq 
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self conducted an interview survey of a 
“random” sample of 73 New Haven 
Jewish men. 

In addition, he presents data from 
questionnaires administered by Straus 
and Bacon to a sample of 644 male 
Jewish college students in the course of 
a survey of drinking among college stu- 
dents. For details of the sampling pro- 
cedures, we are referred to the original 
report (Drinking in College, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1953), but we are told 
that the sample includes Jewish youth 
in 18 colleges in various parts of the 
United States and that the proportion 
of Orthodox Jewish students was de- 
liberately over-represented. The author 
himself points out that “findings from 
the Jewish student sample cannot be 
thought of as direct measures of the 
incidence of sociocultural traits in the 
American Jewish population,” and adds 
that “even generalizations about drink- 
ing and other characteristics of Jewish 
college students based on this sample 
must be asserted cautiously.” 


CO) anes, the population of “the 
Jews," the words of the title, has shrunk 
considerably in the development of the 
two survey samples, and there is no way 
of telling what bearing this shrinkage 
has on the findings; yet, even apart 
from this issue, there is a paucity of 
data bearing on the fundamental chal- 
lenge. To get at the role of cultural 
factors, Dr. Snyder's basic method is to 
subdivide his samples according to de- 
gree of adherence to traditional Ortho- 
dox patterns and to make comparisons. 
Thus, of the 17 men in the New Haven 
sample who admit having been intoxi- 
cated (‘drunk’ or ‘tight’?) more than 5 
times in their entire lifetimes, 11 are 
found in the 23 least Orthodox cases 
and only one in the 14 most Orthodox. 
Similarly, 38 per cent of the students 
who participate in religious activities less 
than 5 times a year admit having been 
‘drunk’ 2 or more times in their lives, 
as compared to only 11 per cent of those 
who participate weekly. From such find- 
ings, Snyder concludes that ceremonial 
Orthodoxy has a sobering influence. But 
how? On this crucial issue, we find pre- 
cious little data and a great deal of ar- 
gument. 
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The author does not consider the pos- 
sibility that, albeit the differences may 
be statistically significant, they may only 
reflect readiness to admit to having been 
intoxicated. nor the possibility that sta- 
tistically significant differences may not 
be materially significant. After all. how 
much emphasis can one place on a life- 
time record of having been ‘tight’ five 
or more times or ‘drunk’ twice or more? 

The great bulk of the analysis in- 
volves the comparison of the students 
classified into ‘Orthodox,’ ‘Conservative,’ 
‘Reform,’ and ‘Secular’ groups. These 
are “nominal” affiliations, and it de- 
velops that some of the ‘Orthodox’ are 
not highly observant even by the quite 
lax criterion (as Jewish Orthodoxy 
goes) of regular religious participation. 
Dr. Snyder does not consider the possi- 
bility that. for many of the students in 
the various nominal categories, there 
may be quite trivial differences in cul- 
tural experience. How a student classi- 
fies himself (and even his religious par- 
ticipation) may be a function of his 
attitudes to a variety of issues rather 
than of the broad cultural influences to 
which he has been subjected or of his 
actual religious practices, or, for that 
matter. of his religious motivations. On 
this basis. both the self-classification 
and drinking patterns may be common 
resultants of other factors; and the ob- 
served correlations may be. 
causal point of view, artifacts. 

Essentially, the argument as to the 
nature of the linkage between sobriety 
and ceremonial Orthodoxy is based on 
the documentary analysis of Orthodoxy 
rather than on the study of the be- 
haviors. motivations, and experiences of 
individuals who classify themselves as 
Orthodox. Conservative, etc. There is 
no comparable analysis of formal oc- 
casions for drinking in Conservative 
and Reform Judaism or more than a 
token acknowledgment of the possible 
variety of subcultures encompassed by 
the ‘Secular’ group. 

Dr. Snyder simply takes it for granted 
that his four groups vary along a quanti- 
tative continuum of diminution of what- 
ever it is that characterizes the Ortho- 
dox. He considers class and national- 
origin differences among these groups, 
but he views these factors as determin- 
ing affiliation and not as affecting the 


from a 


character of the continuum. He does not 
examine the alternatives to Orthodoxy 


on their own terms as efforts to pre-4 


serve what is essential in traditional- 
Judaism and to re-interpret the latter 
in forms that are meaningful to the 
modern mind. To Dr. Snyder, alterna- 
tives to Orthodoxy are merely adjust- 
ments of expediency consequent upon 
wider participation in American life. 
Hence his image of these alternatives 
as simply a sloughing off of Orthodox’ 
practices that cannot be carried on with 
comparative ease. 


Ius the documentary analysis, Dr. 
Snyder establishes that, to the truly 
Orthodox Jew, drinking is ritualized, at 
least to the extent of requiring a bene- 
diction, and that the formal drinking 
occasions, many as they may be, mark 
religiously significant moments in the 
contexts of religiously significant events, 
Thus "the pious Jew approaches alco- 
holic beverages with a generalized ritual 
attitude," The early experiences of rit- 
ual drinking, moreover, and its continu. 
ous practice persist in reinforcing "the 
ideational and emotional connections 
between the act of drinking and the 
most powerful sentiments and symbols 
of social control in the Jewish group." 
What is lacking is the empirical dem- 
onstration that the Orthodox Jews in 
the sample are ‘pious Jews’ in the sense 
of the quotation and that the ritual aS, 
pects of drinking are not significantly 
often rote performances with no more 
emotional and sentimental repercussions 
than inheres in any nonreligious routin- 
ized pattern of behavior, Even if we ac- 
cept the interpretation, it leaves us with 
a complete lack of understanding as to 
why the incidence of eating pathologies 
is so high among Jews. a point noted by 
the author in setting up the fundamentai 
challenge. Eating is as ritualized under 
Orthodoxy as is the drinking of alco- 
holic beverages and, in principle, equally 
governed by a norm of moderation. 
Nor does the argument explain a point 
made in a footnote that, with “the sub- 
stitution of a new secular orthodoxy 
(e.g., political Zionism) for the older 


disrupting Jewish social ties, sobriety 
may persist.” Secular orthodoxies do 


, 


* 


è 
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religious Orthodoxy, without seriously ^ 
` "n 


not involve the ritualization of drinking. 
Dr. Snyder senses the insufficiency of 
m ritualization explanation. He points 
; out, for instance, that, as among the 
Tarahumara of Central. America, pat- 
terns of ceremonial drinking can alter- 
nate with patterns of convivial and 
hedonistic drinking within the same cul- 
tural framework, and adds that norms, 
ideas and sentiments do not seem to 
carry over from one context to the 
other. Elsewhere, he cites the experi- 
ence of a number of Catholic priests 
and adherents of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church who are members of Alco- 
holics Anonymous and who find no prob- 
lems of control arising from wine-drink- 


ing at Mass or in connection with Holy 
Communion, 


The mere f 
2x guarantee 
not escape the 
this. reviewer, 


act of ritualization does 
that. other drinking will 
ritualization effect. To 
such instances raise the 
Serious question whether truly ritual- 
ized drinking can be considered as ‘real 
drinking’ at all in the sense of Possible 
steps to alcoholic pathologie 
me may ask whether othe 
Strumental drinking (e.g 
ness) which does not ent 
goals (e.g, warmth, 
cern for the feelings of others, relaxa- 
tion, enjoyment of food) may not also 
be distinguishable from ‘real drinking,’ 
Dr. Snyder suggests, for instance, that 
“an instrumental orientation m 
a constraining influence 
among Jews at precisely 
they are most likely to be urged and 
pressed to drink in a hedonistic fashion 
namely, in contact with Gentiles.” : 


5. Similarly, 
r forms of in. 
^ in doing busi- 
angle proximate 
friendliness, con- 


ay exert 
9n Intoxication 
the point where 


Is other words, the question arises as 


to whether the fundamental challenge 
‘Nay not be divisible into two: the first 

,, hot Specifically relevant to Jews, as t 
why Instrumental drinking is not readil 
transformed 1 


> onvivial 
or problem-solving’ drinking; ‘and the 
second, as to why noninstrumenta] 


drinking among Jews so 
into the drinking pathologies. The diyi- 


sion reduces but does not eliminate the 
Pindamenta] challenge regarding Jews, 
Hor, With or without the relevant bene- 
diction, there is much drinking (in 


rarely develops 


terms of frequency, if not quantity) 
among Jews which is not undertaken 
for ritual or instrumental purposes. lt 
does, indeed, raise the question whether 
Dr. Snyder's basic answer to the chal- 
lenge is at all relevant to the portion 
of the challenge that is specitically con- 
cerned with Jews. 
At any rate, Dr, Snyder senses the 
insufficiency of his basic answer. He 
looks, therefore, for a number of sup- 
plementary influences. In the main, he 
finds three: On the negative side, there 
may be strong situational pressures, es- 
pecially in contacts with Gentiles, that 
could counteract internalized tendencies 
toward sobriety, A large proportion of 
the episodes of intoxication in the New 
Haven sample took place, for instance, 
While in military service or at college. 
Un the positive side, there is a strong 
group norm disapproving of drunken- 
and there is the factor of ethno- 
centrism, involving a stereotype of the 
Gentile as prone to 
Sense of the moral 
Jew which incor 
Virtue, 


Ness; 


drunkenness, a 
superiority of the 
porates sobriety as a 
and a need for the Je 


w to main- 
tun the supe 


rior position. 

The author neve 
to whether the 
ences may 


r forces the issue as 
se ‘supplementary’ intu- 
not be completely sutiicient 


to account for his observed 


x subgroup 
differences, The reviewer's own experi- 
ence 


in military service suggests that 
Jews of Orthodox background did not 
lraternize as readily or 
non-Jews as did others, 
that Orthodox 


as fully with 
It is à certainty 
Jews at college are likely 

^ $ e * 2. 
to be boarding With an Orthod 
or to be attendi 
Not require th 
eile the are primary 
puse of i? We are still left with the 
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Statistics and the 


Scales 
Virginia L. Senders 


Measurement 
Basic Text 


and Statistics: A 
Emphasizing Be- 
havioral Science Applications. 
New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1958. Pp. xvi + 594. $6.00. 

Reviewed by MERLE W. Tate 
who has been Professor of Education 
the University of Pennsylvania for 
past ten years. He has an AM from the 

University of Montana and an EdD 

from Harvard University in 1947. He 

is author of 

(Macmillan, 


at 
the 


Statistics in 
1953 and, with R: C. 
Clelland, of Nonparametric and Short- 
cut Statisties (Minois Interstate, 19: 
CP. Sept. 1958, 3, 2717.). 


Education 


HE purpose and nature of this text- 
ped; are adequately summarized 
by the author: “This book is written 
for students taking their first course in 
statistics. | |. | The organization . . Po 
unusual. The various statistical 
ures 


meas- 
are not taken up in the conven- 


tional order, but 


in order determined 
by the scale of measurement with which 
their use first becomes appropriate. 

l have assumed no mathematical train- 
ing on the part of the student beyond 
partially forgotten high-school algebra, 
Throughout the text I have attempted 
to steer a safe course between the 
Scylla of frightening mathematical rigor 
and the infinitely more dangerous Cha- 
tybdis of sloppy thinking. One way of 
doing this is to substitute words and 
examples for formal mathematical ex. 
pressions, and the inevitable redund 
Which results may prove irrit 
advanced readers" 
dancy 


ancy 
ating to 
(p. v). The redun- 
and the verbal development re- 
sult in somewhat fewer topics than one 
usually finds in a book of nearly 600 
pages. The content is, however, well 
chosen and includes several of the More 
useful nonparametric tests and a Tather 
extensive chapter on Tunctional relati 
ships. peas 
This is the first 


elementary textbook 
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which attempts complete coordination 
of statistical methods and scales of 
measurement and the first which treats 
several commonly used statistics in 
terms of information measurement and 
uncertainty reduction. Whether these 
novel and logically defensible features 
will add meaning to the first behavioral- 
science statistics course is a good ques- 
tion; at times both organization and de- 
velopment seem strained. Nevertheless, 
it is unlikely that the innovations will 
result in muddier concepts than do the 
more conventional texts, and it is pos- 
sible that they will improve the first 
course. 

Despite her loyalty to scaling require- 
ments, Senders avoids a polemic stand 
and offers few criticisms of theoretically 
impure data and methods. This restraint 
is sensible, for the divisions in statisti- 
cal methods established by the scale 
properties of data are flexible indeed. 
Only rarely do such claims appear as 
“you should be able to decide what kind 
of measurement you have and what 
question you want to answer and then 
know immediately the best statistic to 
use" (p. 71), and these claims are off- 
set by the flexible treatment of the 
various statistics. 


Arresi it earns a good over-all 
score on accuracy, the book contains 
some notably incorrect or incomplete 
discussion. Nowhere is it pointed out 
that in linear regression the accuracy of 
prediction of y varies with x. The stub- 
born problem of comparing location of 
groups, when the assumptions of analy- 
sis of variance are unsatisfied, is dis- 
posed of: “but if the distributions are 
wildly nonnormal or the variances widely 
different, some other statistical tech- 
nique should ordinarily be used. The 
Kruskal-Wallis test may be a good one 
lor this purpose" (p. 501). Apart from 
whether the Kruskal-Wallis test is prin- 
cipally a test of differences in location, 
as it does seem to be, wide differences 
in dispersion nearly always cloud com- 
parisons of averages. The rank-sum test 
55 Introduced: “Like the median test, it 
a a hypothesis that the two 
from julie ie Sed à lii 
dian” (p, 437) Penis dud same me- 
hypothesis : d sor MONA UI CB 
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in fact, there is no non- 


parametric test of it, although the me- 
dian test in particular appears to be 
sensitive mainly to differences in loca- 
tion. The question of what to do aíter 
an F ratio rejects the null hypothesis is 
answered by illustrating further com- 
parisons of selected groups by means 
of the original within-group variance 
estimate, without adjustment of the 
significance level, although the author 
notes: “Theoretically, all the compari- 
sons should be planned in advance even 


before the experiment is conducted" 
(p. 510). F 
Pedagogically, the book has severa 
outstanding features. It opens with a 
good coverage of needed mathematical 
techniques; its summary sections and 
tables are well spaced and excellent; its 
i although in the main con- 
cerned with fictitious data, are well co- 
ordinated with text; it achieves a lively 
style without wearing thin. For the most 
part the topics are clearly developed. 


Testing Handicapped Children 


Else Haeussermann 


Developmental Potential of Preschool Children: An Evaluation of In- 


tellectual, Sensory and Emotional Functioning. New York: Grune & 
Stratton, 1958. Pp. xvii + 285. $8.75. 


Reviewed by CHarLes D. Smock 


Dr. Smock has recently become Asso- 
ciate Professor of Psychology at Pur- 
due University, having previously, after 
his Syracuse PhD in 1953, been first at 
the Child Welfare Research Station at 
the State University of Iowa, and then 
at the Child Study Center at the Insti- 
tute of the Pennsylvania Hospital. At 
Purdue he is involved in the adminis- 
tration of the School Psychological 
Clinic and supervises students in the 
child clinical practicum. He is interested 
especially in cognitive processes in chil- 
dren and the development of beliefs and 
values within the family. 


HE recognition of the importance 
Ti early training has been a pri- 
mary factor in the expansion of educa- 
tional facilities for young children with 
physical handicaps. Assessment of the 
type and extent limita- 
tions imposed by the physical disability 
and of the expected course of develop- 
ment in areas related to learning is es- 
sential to the planning of rehabilitation 
programs for these children. Else Haeus- 
sermann's major interest, during a long 
professional career. has been in the 
clinical evaluation of preschool children 
with cerebral palsy. Currently, she is 
educational consultant to the division 


of functional 


of Pediatric Psychiatry at the Jewish 
Hospital in Brooklyn. This book was 
written as a clinical training manual for 
those "psychologists, teachers and thera- 
pists" who are especially concerned with 
planning educational programs for young 
children with physical disabilities. 
Brief introductory chapters contain 
discussions of the purpose of an edu- 
cational evaluation, special problems in 
testing handicapped children, limitations: 
of standardized psychologic : 


Psy al tests, and 
a general description of a 


ja - new struc- 
tured interview procedure designed to 


evaluate the. intellectual functioning of 
handicapped children, The remainder of 
the book (200 Pages) contains direc- 


lions for administering the Educational 


Evaluation, the test items utilized in the 
evaluation, and interpret ^n 
tained data. The beginni 
"deliberately designed 
portunity which will 
the serious reader to apply the dire 

tons given in the latter” section of dis 
book. The discussion of : 
and principles of testing 
predictions 


ation of the ob- 
ng chapters are: 
as a training op. 


Serve to prepare 


the concepts 
and of clinica] 
dic are, however, brief and su. 
perficial. In addition, the flexibility or 
the interview is such as to demand 
much more "judgment, Sensitivity, in-^ 
genuity and experience of the examiner” 
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than is true of the usual standard test. 
Therefore, the book is likely to have 


amited value 
“se. Neverthele 


experienced clini 


as a training manual per 
lvanced students and 
ns will find some 
valuable suggestions in both the struc- 
ture and content of the new procedure. 


y i Educational Evaluation. consists 
of a standard set of materials designed 
to tap sensory, perceptual. conceptual, 
ånd motor abilities. An estimate of the 
level of functioning is obtained from 
the items of varying difficulty within 
‘each area. Items are presented in in- 
creasing chronological order (2 to 6 
years). The testing materi 
the most part, 
chologis 


are, for 
familiar to clinical psy- 
Selection of items was based 
gn clinical “trial and error” procedures. 
Reliability and validity are not dis- 
cussed. No normative data are provided. 
The evaluation procedure departs from 
the usual standardized methods of in- 
tellectual evaluation ways in two im- 
portant ways. First, the author has 
modified the test materials and the re- 
sponses demanded so that motor ma- 
nipulation and verbal response are not 
necessary to ‘pass’ many of the items. 
Secondly, failure on a standard test 
item is followed by the introduction of 
à series of modifications of that item 
(as discussed in a separate chapter). 
The purpose of the latter procedure is 
to provide further information regard- 
ie the maximum level of functioning 
cin the area of impairment. 
/ This procedural flexibility—“experi- 
mental exploration," the author terms 
it—is justified on the basis of the kinds 
of predictions that are required. That 
is to say, in order to predict the edu- 
cational potential of a handicapped 
child, it is necessary to have an esti- 
mate of the kinds of training and ex- 
p?rience that will best promote the 
child's adaptive functioning. Available 
J tandardized test procedures, if followed 
precisely, vield limited information on 
which to base such predictions, The im- 
plication that standardized tests pre- 
clude ‘experimental exploration’ will, 
however, surprise many practicing cli- 
nicians. Even celebrated cookbook cli- 
nicians would admit that useful clinical 


wn ^ : 

s 4:)edictions sometimes are those which 
A c " 

.^ RO beyond a statement of a quantita- 


The 
experimental 


tive score. 


“systematic 


to a different level; it does not remove 
the problem. The question of the va- 
lidity of the clinician’s predictions is. in 
fact, most pertinent and is neglected in 
this text. The failure to discuss these 


issues, which are central to the prob- 


standardization of a 
exploration" 
merely displaces the problem of validity 


lems of 


clinical prediction. seriously 
limit the usefulness of this book as a 
general training manual. Nevertheles 
students in clinical ps 
benefit from reading 
problems of 


chologv will 
the chapters on 
testing physical handi- 
capped children and the excellent dis- 
cussion of procedures for conducting 
the testing interview. 


Industrial Psychology and 
Personnel Cases 


Thomas W. Harrell 


Industrial Psychology. (Rev. ed.) Pp. xiv + 398. $6.00. Casebook in In- 
dustrial and Personnel Psychology. by Thomas W. Harrell & Jay T; 
Rusmore. Pp. v + 89, $1.50. New York: Rinehart, 1958, 


Reviewed by Jack William DUNLAP 


who ds a senior research psychologist 
with Dunlap and Associates of Stam- 
ford, Connecticut, and the son of Jack 
Wilbur Dunlap, the president of the 
same corporation, Jack William Dunlap 
acquired an interest in human engineer- 
ing at the Harvard School of Public 
Health, being especially concerned with 
highway safety. Later he obtained his 
PhD from Purdue Uni ity, and now 
he is working on the application of psy- 
chology and human engineering to com- 
mercial and especially to military prob- 
lems. 


R. HARRELL is well known for his 
contributions in the field of ap- 
plied psychology—has been since 1937. 
He is Professor of Applied Psychology 
and Psychology at Stanford University. 
Basic textbooks for undergraduates 
must surely present great challenge to 
authors in all fields of endeavor. for 
here is the rare opportunity both to in- 
struct the student in an area of knowl- 
edge new to him and also to motivate 
him toward acquiring greater knowledge 
in this as well as other fields. In too 
many instances only half of the chal- 
lenge is. or appears to be. accepted, 
Once again in the principal v. 
der review the challenge of 
the student has gone 


olume un- 
motivating 
unanswered, A]. 


though the author states in the preface, 
"The concept of motivation is central 
to the presentation of this book," the 
reader does not reap the benefits of ap- 
plied motivation. Nevertheless, the au- 
thor has achieved moderate success 
producing a basic textbook in industri 
psychology. 

For subject matter, Dr. Harrell has 
been thorough in 


in 
al 


covering those areas 
of psychology commonly called indus- 
trial psychology, This subject matter in- 
cludes selection. personnel testing. mo- 
tivation, morale, attitudes 


accident pre- 
vention, counseling. superv 


sion, and the 
relatively new area of human engineer- 
ing. The author has, however. made no 


pretense of complete Coverage in anv 
area. : 


Generally, he has met his obligations 
to the students by presenting good ma- 
terial. sound interpretations, 
ingful conclusions. Further, 
out with 


where 


and mean- 


he points 
meticulous those 
Conclusions are based upon 
meager or even unsound data. The re- 
viewer cannot help but conclude, how- 
ever. that the text has padded 
With too many examples of studies to 
illustrate any single point or Principle 
The list of refe gos 


care areas 


been 


Fences and readings will 
nevertheless. be of some interest and 
of considerable help to instructors 
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Most disappointing is the author's 
treatment of human engineering. Al- 
though he has given nearly twice as 
much space to this topic as to any 
other, the approach, in this reviewer's 
opinion, is sterile, unimaginative, and 
restricted. When he could have cap- 
tured the interest and imagination of 
the student with the more glamourous 
aspects of system and equipment prob- 
lems, the author has been content to 
restrict his emphasis to those areas of 
human engineering which border on the 
field of industrial engineering. 

Still no thistle is without its bloom. 
The area of supervision is a topic diffi- 
cult for undergraduates, yet the author 
has presented it in such a clear, concise 
manner as certainly to stimulate the in- 
terest of the student to further inquiry. 
Admittedly, Dr. Harrell's treatment may 
be sketchy for advanced students, but 


he has done an excellent job within the 
confines of a basic text. 


"Los other text, A Casebook in Indus- 
trial and Personnel Psychology by Har- 
rell and Rusmore, is meant to be a 
running mate to the textbook just dis- 
cussed. It undertakes to aid instruc- 
tors by providing case material around 
which classroom discussions can be de- 
veloped, and it purports to cover the 
same topics as the text. It would be 
more appropriate if the word industrial 
were omitted from its title. Emphasis is 
so heavily weighted toward personnel 
that the promised good text-casebook 
combination in industrial psychology 
has yet to be fulfilled. 

In summary of the pair of books— 
accurate, comprehensive, yet disappoint- 
ing. 


Eclectic Statistics 


Allen L. Edwards 


Statistical Analysis. (Rev. ed.) New York: Rinehart, 1958. Pp. xii + 234. 
$4.00. Workbook. Pp. 75. $1.25. Special combination price, $5.00. 


Reviewed by Rospert E. Morin 


Dr. Morin is Assistant Professor of Psy- 
chology at the University of Texas and 
his primary interests lie at present in 
statistics and in teaching statistics, a 
happy combination not always realized. 
He took his doctorate at Wisconsin five 
years ago where David Grant got him 
started on his present lines of growth 
and he thinks he is now really learning 
how to teach this problematical subject. 
If he ever learns enough, he might write 
a book and try to communicate his ac- 
quired skill, but wait a while. 

CP prints no picture of Dr. Edwards 
because it has already shown its readers 
what Edwards looks like (Nov. 1958, 3, 
327) and he still looks the same. 


{T= intensity with which an attitude 

is held is usually found to be re- 
lated to an attitude score by a U-shaped 
function, Extreme attitudes are intense 
attitudes. Neutrality often means apathy 
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Reactions to new texts display what is 
at least a related underlying structure. 
It is easy to get excited about a new 
book which challenges orthodoxy in con- 
tent or organization. The text which 
holds to a traditional approach is less 
likely to arouse strong feelings. 

During the past five years no less than 
ten new elementary texts in statistics 
have entered the behavioral-science mar- 
ket. Some of these (e.g., J. K. Adams, 
Basic Statistical Concepts, 1955, and 
W. A. Wallis and H. V. Roberts, Sta- 
tistics, a New Approach, 1956) have 
represented quite radical departures from 
the adaptation level of most psycholo- 
gists. Others, like Edwards’ Statistical 
Analysis, fit into a more familiar mold. 

This book is not strikingly different in 
general approach from a number of the 
other available elementary texts. It cer- 
tainly has a definite kinship in style and 
content to all of Edwards’ other books 


in the statistical area. Against this back- 
ground it will hardly be viewed as an 


exciting new contribution to the probe‘ 


lem of teaching elementary statistics. 
Yet this is not to say that the book is 
good or bad, or that it will be popular 
or unpopular. Such judgments must be 
made independently. 

Favoring popularity is the record of 
Edwards’ earlier texts. It is hard to bet 
against a winner and Edwards has been 
à consistent winner. More important, his 
Statistical Analysis is something of an 
elementary cookbook without any really 
novel flair or theme. Its recipes may 
not provide a rich diet, and they may 
even arouse adverse comments, yet a 
well-written text of this kind has some 
insurance of marketability. It is often 
easier for an instructor to add his ows, 
seasoning to this type of book than it is 
to be an apostle for a point of view to 
which he is not committed. For exam- 
ple, unless one subscribes to Senders! 


position on the relations between meas. 


urement scales and statistical methods 
there might be some reluctance to adopt. | 


ing her new text (V. L. Senders, Megs- 
urement and Statistics, 1958), ý 


Mos difficult, but more im 
is the question of how well the book 
meets certain Standards of quality, The 
heterogeneity In content, level, empha- 
sis, style, and purpose, exemplified in 
current texts, suggests that a group gi 
statistically minded psychologists might 
find it hard to agree on the criteria i 
which any one effort should be fad 
Yet, despite disagreement, at the ia 1 
of superordinate goals some points ate 
‘opinionatedly obvious.’ à 

First, an elementary statistics text 
is not a work of creative Scholarship 
not at least in statistical methodology. 
Rather, it is a pedagogical tool and, ithe 
less it serves its teaching functions, it is 
a poor book. Second, a good text should 
teach both concepts and methods, For 
students of psychology the Methods 
should be the ones psychologists really 
use and the concepts should turn out i5 
be, for the most part, the concepts yn. 
derlying statistical inference. 


portant, 


Statistical Analysis meets some as- A 
pects of these broad criteria very wor 45: 


X 


It is a short, clearly written exposition 


| 
í 
i 
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of statistical techniques that psycholo- 

gists really do use. The notation is sim- 
ə ple and consistent. The book, at most 
| points, is in touch with points of view 
of mathematical statistics, but at the 
same time it recognizes the ditiiculties 
that many beginning students have with 
elementary mathematical concepts and 
operations. The mechanics of statistical 
computations are well illustrated in 
short examples and workbook problems. 

The student of this text should be a 
good technician, although the preface 
says that it is more important that he 
“gain an understanding of statistical 
theory and that he learn how st ical 
methods can be used to obtain answers 
to questions.” Despite the good inten- 
lions, it is just in the area of teaching 

¿statistical concepts and ideas that the 
book is the weakest. 

In teaching statistical concepts and 
their relations to statistical methods it 
is extremely important, if learning is to 
be efficient, to exploit what is known 
about the value of organization, redun- 

| dancy, and motivation. These needs are 

not met. What the book requires is a 

superstructure or organization to which 

the reader can meaningfully relate new 
material. At the outset more insight 
ought to be provided into problems 
needing statistical decisions, and into 
problems in making them. The student 
has completed three-quarters of the text 
before he comes to a short two-and-a- 
half page overview of tests of signifi- 
¿i tance. The first meetings with prob- 
ability and sampling distributions seem 
to take place more for their own sake 
than for any relationship they have to 
statistical inference. 


p organizational weakness is 
tied to the relative brevity and com- 
Pactness of the text. Too many statistics 
^ and tests are presented in 177 pages. 
| )\Much too frequently new material is 
‘not related to what the student already 
knows. Formulas for phi, point biserial 
| r, and rho are presented as though they 

were unrelated to each other and to 

other correlation. formulas which ap- 

peared several chapters earlier. When 

the notion of random gnment of 
wey Subjects to treatments is introduced, 
~ there is no attempt to make it clear 


! 
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whether this procedure is fundamentally 
any different from what has been dis- 
cussed under the rubric of random sam- 
pling. Though the text deals with the 
effects of linear transformations 
measures of central tendency and vari- 
ability under the headings of coding, 
standard scores, the normal distribution, 
and standard errors of statistics like 
frequencies and proportions, no attempt 
is made to relate or to integrate these 
topics. 


on 


Neat British vs. Complicated 
ipd; American 


D. E. Broadbent 


Perception and Communication. New York: Pergamon Press, 1958. Pp 


Intelligent redundancy is as impor- 
tant as organization in an elementary 
statistics text. This means the simple 
repetition implied in Telling "em what 
yowre going to tell 'em, telling 'em, and 
telling ‘em what you told "em, and also 
much more, It means that points and 
principles must be stated in more than 
one way. They should be richly illus- 
trated and insightful analogies should 
be used íreely. Intelligent. redundancy 


makes a book to understand 
easier to remember, and more interest 


ing. Statistical Analysis is uneven in 


easier 


338. $8.50. 


Reviewed by Irwin POLLACK 


Dr. Pollack is deep in research for the 
U. S. Air 
Applications 


Force at their 
Laboratory ut 


Operational 
the Bolling 


AFB near Washington. He has a Har- 
vard PhD of 1940 and is a son af its 
Psycho-Acoustic Laboratory, admitting 


a special debt to S. S. Stevens in re- 


spect of psychophysics and another to 
George A. Miller in respect oj com 


munication theory and research. He 


member—bre: 


uthless. In addition to his 
very 


numerous experimental 
tions, he is extremely 


ministration of psy, 


contribu 
active in the ad 


Upon the resignation ot Dr. Mackworth, 
Broadbent was appointed Director of 
the Applied Psychology Rese rch Unit 


in Cambridge, of 
world's leading 


England, one 


Eng the 
institutes of re. 


search in 


chological activities, y 


i 


experiment; "E 3 
experimental psychology, He is Soom. l 
i ition by thinks the lot of the research scientist : $ Stere- \ 
this: respect, Despite the recognition by i @ research scientist tary to the Psychology Section of the 
its author that “the average under- who works for the U. S. Government is British Association for the Ádvanes 
graduate major . . . often regards the a happy one that has been grossly mis- — ment of Scienc His honor. T koi 
customary course in statistics as dull represented to the profession and to the merous: he received the K i 2 a 
and uninteresting,” some of the chap- public. Where else can you get so much Award for work j iu Craik 
ters in the book seem less dedicated to time for research and still live? chology: Heh m experimental psy- | 
interest and understanding than to the » Ae has presented invited ad- í 


goal oť making a technician out of the 
reader. 

There are a few specific criticisms of 
the book in addition to the more general 


T z UE. at this: Due y de 5 s 
ones already expressed. The term null is somewhat like viewing an Orson highly ral Ae misinterpretation oh ae 
hypothesis is used to mean what is more Welles production—the principal char. experimental ped mathematical physics, 
conventionally referred to as the whole — acter comes through strikin enta 


statistical model, A confidence interval 
is incorrectly referred to as “the interval 
within which we expect 95 per cent of 
the sample means X to fall in meg 
from a population mean mi. Also the 
distinctions between in/erval. and ratio 
scales seem rather pointle: There is no 
attempt to apply the distinctions to any 
examples and it is a moot question as to 
whether the distinctions have any utility 
for elementary statistical problems. 


UJ 


Strange as it may sound, the power of 
mathematics rests on its evasion of all un- 
necessary thought and on ils wonderful 
saving of mental operations. 

-Ernst Macu 
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D the tradition of the 

Bartlett and the Cambridge School 
this book is an idiosyncratic document. 
Reading Perception and Communication 


Sir Frederic 


ug gly regard- 
less of the plot. The reader may have 


grave difficulty following the intricacies 
of the plot, as did this reviewer re- 
peatedly, But, never, never, will he feel 
that he has read the same words in an. 
other book. In organization, in content, 
in style. in interpretation and in out- 
look, this book is a deeply personal 
expression of an experimental investiga- 
tor of the highest integrity and single- 
mindedness. 

Who is this author of this Personal 
message? Donald Broadbent is one of 
the free world's outstanding experimen- 
tal psychologists. He displays a depth 
and breadth of scholarship which le 
the rest of his admirers—a 
which the reviewer is 


üve 
group of 
an enthusiastic 


resses to severa] 


International Con- 


5 and he has been invited 
contribute to many stand 


Wh 


to 
ard handbooks. 


at is his message? It is apparently 


Psychologists 
bogged down in 


of trivial Problem 
of their efforts 


a Mirage of qu 
course, 


have been 
an endless quagmire 
s that are unworthy 
as they struggle toward 
antitative salvation Of 
EH the author is too gracious, too 
British, too tactful to say this outri tht 
to the Principal offenders =the Pio 
can experimental psychologists, Rather: 
he argues persuasively for the role f 
simple qualitative experiments jn und : 
ms the blood-and-guts problems of 
luman ps 4 5 

the ralanti ee ich praning a 
R z 9! attending, Per- 
aps the American Will let Dro; T 
philosophy of Science go by ee 
yet it must be said that his Chute 
could be good required antidot l ud 
ing for exultations on the hy ae 
deductive theory, i 


CO  _ 


pothetica.... 4 


ate 


What is the author trying to do? This 
reviewer sees the book set to describe 
the information-processing behavior of 

| human observers in terms of a simple 


mechanical model. The model consists 
of components flavored by communica- 
tions engineering—e.g., selective filter, 
short-term memory store. and 
term store. These components have 
scribed limitations—e.g., 
pacity, switching del: 
pacity. Through a series of qualitative 
statements about the interaction of the 
components, a wide Variety of behav- 
| d to test the 
| model, A sample of this range can be 
| 
| 


long- 
pre- 
channel ca- 
and storage ca- 


ioral situations is examine 


gleaned from some of the chapter head- 
ings: Hearing and Behavior, Selective 
: Verba? and Bodily 
Response, Wment of Communica- 
T Channels for Ease of Listening, 
; > H ~ 
Effects of Noise on Behavior, General 
Nature of Vigilanee, Individual Differ- 
ences, Nature of Extinction, Immediate 
Mewworn and tie "Meth af Mte np, 
Selective Nature of Learning, Views ou 


Skill. 


Listening to 


I, the author successful in his effort 

to kandle this range of behavior with 
his simple model? It is truly difficult to 
answer this question. Sometimes he ap- 
pears foo successful. He not only tries 

to cover the major findings in a given 
area—he also attempts to account for 
apparently irreconcilable findings. A 

,f 85€ in point is the effect of noise on 
Á behavior. In this field there are entire 
^" classes of experiments with diametri- 
cally contradictory results. On the one 
hand, most of the controlled laboratory 
studies have shown little or no effect of 
noise upon success in laboratory tasks 

| —usually tasks in which the observer 


can mobilize his resources for a short 
performance test. On the other hand, 
tests requiring continuous monitoring 
for brief signals may (and may not) 
show effects of noise. The effect is ap- 
parently transient and is susceptible to 
many influences, e.g. whether the sub- 
jects are first. exposed to noise, and 
then to quiet, or vice versa. After argu- 
ing away some experimental results in 
lerms of possible second-order influ- 
nces, Broadbent largely succeeds in 
accounting for the remaining findings 


D. E. 


BROADBENT 


by assuming that noise redirects a se- 
lective filter. The 
lective filter acts 


redirection of the se- 
as a mental blink— 
eg. much as an eye blink—and a whole 
flock of consequences flow therefrom. 


Yet, when the current flows so gently 
and smoothly through what once 


a turbulent sea, the reader at first be- 
COMES unwary, and then presently sus- 
picious, 


Was 


It is Broadbent's approach to scien- 
tific method and his ingenious use of 
short, cute” experiments that provide 
the unique aspects of this book, His ap- 
proach to scientific method is concep- 
tually that of the Twenty Questions 
game. He argues that it is poor strategy 
to waste your available resources in try- 
ing accurately to pinpoint a problem in 
its initial stages. It is considerably more 
efficient to bracket your answer qualita- 
tively by successively defining and de- 
limiting the domain of interest. Whether 
this end can be achieved by one or a 
series of single-variable, short, little ex- 
periments, or whether the more cumber- 
some multivariable experiments are re- 
quired, is not clear, Certainly, to a 
point, the complexity of a multivariable 
experiment may become an impediment 
to clear thinking. Many of us who get 
bogged down in the multivariable ex- 
periment stand in awe of the simplicity 
oozing from these neat little 
ments in the hands of a 
Broadbent, 

A specific example of Broadbent's 
mastery of the neat experiment is his 
handling of the recall 
ceived at the two ears. 
periment in 


experi- 
like 


master 


of messages re- 
Consider an ex- 
Which digits are read one 
at a time to each of the two ears of a 
listener. "The listener is instructed to re- 
peat back the presented materials. In 
examining this problem, Broadbent con- 


fined his Observations to three-digit se- 


EE SEE MÀ 


quences presented at a single rate to 
rather naive listeners. To one ear, he 
presented. for example, the digits 5-9-3 
while, to the other ear, he presented the 
digits 8-1—2. The question he asked was 
how does the listener report the series 
of digits. Does he report, 589132, which 
or does 

which is 
the result. of delaying one channel be- 
fore processing the other? Invariably, 
the listener proceeds in the latter man- 
ner. To Broadbent, 


Was the order of presentation, 
he report 503812 or 812593, 


this finding has im- 
portant Consequences 


his 
in formation-processing, 


in model of 


A: about the time Broadbent w. 
ing this work, the present re 
Robert Knaff. were also examining the 
recall of messages presented to the two 
ears. We varied the rate of digit pres- 
entation, the length of the 
uncertainty of the 


vant 


as do- 
viewer and 


message, the 
listener for the rele- 
the 3 mcárony of 
digits at the two ears; 
the course 


MESSAGE, the 

and we traced 
oi development of perform 

ance over a several-month period, This 
effort resulted in a set of quantitative 
relations which, while entirely reason. 
able, did not lend themselves to a sim- 
plified model-like description. Of course 
Broadbent will eventually want to han- 
dle all of the variables of the multivari- 
able experiment. Then, 
picture may be 


the simple model 
ture is a glory 


too, the simple 
muddied, Meanwhile, 
with the simple pic. 
to behold, 

Now one final regretful note. The dis. 
organization of this materi 
match. the author 
work, 


al does not 
bersonally, or his 
\ or his scientific approach. The 
field of Psychoacoustics waited long for 
this book In the hands of one less tal- 
ented in expression the disorganization 
could be tolerated or ignored. 15 this 
Particular case. however, it 
right vexing. Yet it must be 
that the author has atte 
culean task—one which 
great Titchener— po, 

the simplest 


1s down. 


admitted 
mpted a Her. 
challenged the 


to describe. 


in 
the active, intelli- 
Xploitation of 


the hum 


terms, 
Rent, selective ẹ 
vironment by 
Success or failure in th 
be judged in terms of 


fluence upon the 
nity. 


the en- 
an operator, His 
is endeavor must 
his long-term in- 


Psychological commu. 


CosnB's PYRAMID 


ECENTLY this Guest Editor had the 
R opportunity of reproducing in CP 
Stanley Cobb’s “Psychiatry’s Pyramid” 
(CP, Jan. 1959, 4, 9). This distin- 
guished student of medical research 
shows in this diagram the basic studies 
for psychiatry: physics, anatomy, chem- 
istry, physiology, neurology, experimen- 
tal psychology, and pathology. Above 
these subjects is what he calls a “void.” 
Nearer the top of the pyramid are the 
mental sciences “as yet only feebly 
supported by the fundamental sciences.” 
In this part of the diagram he shows 
psychiatry, sociology, psychoanalysis, 
theoretical psychology, and, at the apex 
and indeed partly above the pyramid 
itself, philosophy. 


Prva] mon Vas 
PEYEAHIAT RX 


The ideas summarized in this little 
figure have relevance to many problems 
that beset current psychology, both as 
a science and as a profession. It em- 
phasizes the fact that the psychologist 
who hopes to understand mental life in 
any complete way should know experi- 
mental psychology and the same pre- 
medical and preclinical sciences that are 
required in the education of all phy- 
Siclans, no matter what his later spe- 
cialization may be. Each of the sciences 
that Cobb has located in the base of his 
pyramid provides facts that are now 
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clearly fundamental in understanding 
some important aspect of normal or ab- 
normal mental life. These sciences also 
teach important lessons in methodology, 
for they all involve different aspects of 
controlled laboratory work. 

Above these basic fields it is certain 
that much research remains to be done. 
The methods used in studies in this still 
cloudy region sometimes involve experi- 
mentation and at other times properly 
depend on a statistical or an interpreta- 
tive analysis of more or less unique hu- 
man cases. 

Cobb is not making value judgments 
in presenting his pyramid. He is not as- 
serting that chemistry is more humanly 
important than philosophy or that ex- 
perimental psychology is more signifi- 
cant than psychoanalysis. He does not 
even assert that laboratory experimenta- 
tion is more significant than a study of 
cases. His diagram merely points to the 
fact that there are different and com- 
plementary ways of approaching the 
study of human mental life and that 
the relationship between these systems 
of facts and methodologies requires 
study. 

One other lesson can be drawn from 
this little figure. The thoroughly trained 
student of mental life ought not to 
pride himself on ignorance. The real 
psychologist should know, in outline at 
least, physics and philosophy and the 
other disciplines indicated on the pyra- 
mid. 

Figures similar to this one for psy- 
chiatry could of course be designed for 
clinical psychology, industrial psychol- 
ogy, child or developmental psychology, 
educational psychology, and certainly 
for the fashionable field of human-fac- 
tors engineering. All of these slightly 
different pyramids would have essen- 
tially the same base as Cobb's for psy- 
chiatry, except for the possible omission 
of pathology and the inclusion of sta- 
tistics. They would all, indeed, have 


their voids and would differ mainly in 
the fields immediately above the cloudy 
area, for they all, like psychiatry, must 
logically culminate in philosophy. ^ 

In the Guest Editor's opinion these 
pyramids hint at answers to insistent 
problems that perplex even the collec- 
tive wisdom of some committees of the 
American Psychological Association. The 
hazy area between the experimental and 
the case-study sciences localizes clusters 
of problems that are ready for imagina- - 
tive modern research. The solid, mathe- 
matically grounded disciplines in the 
base of the pyramid are well-defined 
fields of study that cannot be neglected 
by any student of psychology who hopes 
to be well equipped to face the many 
important scientific problems of behav- 
ior and mental life that must be studied, 
in the decades immediately ahead. Chem- 
istry, for example, has not in the past 
been emphasized as a central tool-sub- 
ject for the psychologist, but, as neuro- 
chemistry is now revolutionizing neurol- 
ogy, it becomes clear that chemistry it- 
self will assume new importance in the 
explanatory physiological psychology of 
the future. 

All this seems to say: Look again at 
Cobb's pyramid. Its three dimensions 
symbolize a stable intellectual structure 


for the scientific psychology of the fu- 
ture, 


— LEONARD CARMICHAEL 


— 


FicuRAL ArTEREFFECTS 


Hass It has long been impossible 
ne experimental investigators of per- 
ception to have ready access to Wolf- 
gang Kohler and Hans Wallach's now 
classical Figural After-Effects: an In- 
vestigation of Visual Processes, in th 
Proceedings of the American. Phil : 
sophical Society, 1944, 88, 269-357 e 
cept on the shelves of libraries then 
keep a file of that journal. The opine 
of the article and the single numbe: ^ 
of the Proceedings are exhausted, Pu 
however, you can, for one dollar, buy 
a reprint of these important 89 pages 
from the American Philosophical So- 
ciety, 104 South Fifth Street, Phila. 
delphia 6, Pa., for the Society, at the 
request of the authors, has undertaken 
to reprint this much used account of , ¢ 
very important research. i 


Group INTEGRITY 


2 A vEAR ago CP spoke about the in- 


ri 


creasing number of co-authored articles 
and co-authored books, citing some data 
from outside and inside of psychology 
(July 1958, 3, 1861). Now the facts 
from inside psychology have been clearly 
presented by Mapheus Smith in the 
American Psychologist (Oct. 1958. 13, 
596-599). The original question, how- 
ever, remains unanswered. CP wanted 
to know what is the experience of the 
small group in producing a joint article 
or book, what inhibitions and facilita- 
tions occur in the complex of interper- 
sonal relationships, and above all how 
this dynamic interaction bears on the 
integrity of the final publication. Who 
is responsible? The senior author, even 
though he be only top brass who puts 
his name on all articles that the juniors 
in his outfit write? Is the group as a 
whole responsible? It could be if it is 
thoroughly unanimous, but what if it is 
not? You expect (and often get) re- 
sponsibility from an individual. The 
soul (thought Descartes) is unitary and 
must react with the body at the only 
unitary organ in the brain, the pineal 
gland. A schizoid soul could use some 
duplicated cerebral organ for communi- 
cation and would write only joint ar- 
ticles. 

CP invited joint authors to tell it 
how small-group authorship works, but 
it got only two letters in reply. One 
writer had just been through the ex- 
perience and liked it. He felt that his 
group had grown together and could 
speak as a unit. The other said that 
there were pros and cons but that he 
ought not to speak of them to CP with- 
out consulting the others. This group, 
CP thinks, has achieved less integra- 
tion, less integrity, than the first. 

The (1 + p) group is about the small- 
est, where p = the author's pseudonym. 
CP has already expressed its misgivings 
about pseudonymous doubling of per- 
sonality in an author (June 1957, 2, 
164f.). 

There is no doubt that small groups 
can have integrity. The rule for an ini- 
tially dissident committee is that chang- 
ing your mind once asserts your in- 
legrity (you lay aside idiosyncrasy, 
having listened to reason) and that 


changing it again depreciates your in- 
tegrity (you didn't know your own mind 
after all; you cant be counted on). 
Change and it is toward the 
‘truth’: change fwice and there is no 
sure sign. And the people who have 
changed but once in the small group 
come away acknowledging their in-group 
status with the euphoria of belonging 
and of being right. Challenge them and 
they even get angry. 

This country is full of research on 
small groups. Won't some small group 
tell us how the small-group author 
works? 


once 


Books ro COME 


pm next winter Appleton-Century- 
Crofts will publish B. F. Skinner's 
Page-Barbour Lectures. given last spring 
at the University of Virginia. (Kóhler 
is the only other psychologist to have 
been asked to give these lectures—D y- 
namics in Psychology in 1938.) Skinner 
spoke on the technology of teaching in 
three lectures which will expand into 
nine chapters in the book. His main ar- 
gument is that, while President Conant 
and Admiral Rickover talk about im- 
proving education by changing the ex- 
ternal conditions under which the proc- 
ess goes on, the important thing is to 
get down to the learning process itself, 
the ways in which the teacher can de- 
sign reinforcement so that the student 
presently finds himself more educated 
than he was, improved naturally and 
easily without aversive discipline. At 
this moment the volume lacks a title. 
CP suggests Wisdom through Reinforce- 
ment or Making Education Inevitable. 


The Center for Advanced Study in 
the Behavioral Sciences is now old 
enough to be having effects. John W. 
Thibaut and Harold H. Kelley will pub- 
lish in the fall, via John Wiley. their 
The Social Psychology of Groups, small 
groups and big groups. with the first 
nine of the fifteen chapters on the 
smallest group, the two-person one. 
They swear they would never have got 
it done without the Centers support, 
the freedom from interruption. the time 
for deliberate work without deadlines. 
and the stimulus from other minds. 
Their own dyadic group picked up mo- 


tivation and ideas from all sorts of 
places, like Ted Newcomb, John Whit- 
ing, and Leon Festinger, just to men- 
tion three infections that CP knows 
best. The book has reinforcement the- 
ory, game theory, conflict theory all 

scattered through it, and the authors 

think they are not being eclectic but 

just magnificently synthetic. 


What happened to H. J. Eysenck’s 
Dynamics of Anxiety and Hysteria of 
1957? Did CP skip it? Not at all. The 
reviewer was struck down wholly un- 
expectedly by a catastrophic abulia and 
is still immobilized and under an edi- 
tors care. A second reviewer has re- 
covered the volume from the wreckage 
and will shortly, unless the book is in- 
fectious, produce a review for CP to 
reproduce. CP'd better, for just under 
the horizon are three more Eysenckiana 
about to rise: (1) Experiments in Per- 
sonality, which is a sequel to Anxiety 
and Hysteria, (2) Behaviour Therapy 
and the Neuroses, which is a discussion 
of an alternative to Freudian therapy, 
and (3) half a million Eysenck-edited 
words which are to make up A Hand- 
book of Abnormal Psychology. This is 
the jet age. 


Porrsu Psvcuorocv 


| has a new journal. /'sycAol- 
ogia Wychowawesa, which is the Polish 
equivalent of Educational Psychology. 
Of it Dr. Joseph Brozek. one of CP's 
many anonymous de facto consultants 
and now at Lehigh University, writes: 
“Not many psychologists, beyond the 
confines of Poland, will read from 
cover to cover this new publication re- 
vived in the fall of 1958 as a continua- 
tion of the prewar Polish Archives of 
Psychology, edited by S. Baley, and of 
its short-lived postwar successor of the 
same name as the new journal. The 
linguistic barriers are just too formi- 
dable. Substantial summaries of the ar- 
ticles, provided in a separate section in 
both Russian and English, will, how- 
ever, go a long way toward enabling 
psychologists East and West—to fol. 
low the handiwork of their Polish 
colleagues, The editor of the present 
journal is Professor Maria Zebrowska 
successor of Baley as head of the De. 
partment of Educational Psychology at 
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the University of Warsaw. In. addition 
to Articles there are five other sections 
(in Polish only): Discussions, Psychol- 
ogy in Poland, Reviews of Books and 
Journals, Chronicle, and Bibliographical 
Notes. The publication is a quarterly, 
an organ of the Division of Education 
of the Polish Teachers’ Union, and it 
constitutes a sign of renewed respect 
for scientific psychology and recognition 
of its importance in the field of edu- 


cation.” 
—E. G. B. 


First Steps in 
Identifying Talent 


David C. McClelland, Alfred L. 


Baldwin, Urie Bronfenbrenner, and 


Fred L. Strodtbeck 


Talent and Society: New Perspec- 
Identification of 
Talent. Princeton, N. J.: D. Van 
vii 4- 275. 


tives in the 


Nostrand, 
$3.75. 


1958. Pp. 


Reviewed by James W. RUSSELL 


counselor at the Counseling Center of 
Vorthwestern University. He has a PhD 
from Michigan State University and has 
been teaching in Kentucky, Louisiana, 
New Jersey, and Texas. His experience 
as a counselor goes back to thirteen 
years ago. 


[esos issues and meth- 
ods of attack were stressed by 
the Committee on the Identification of 
Talent, appointed by the Social Science 
Research Council. in this series of stud- 
ies designed to encourage basic research 
and new thinking on the problems of 
the identification and development of 
talent. The committee sponsored re- 
Search in three main areas: (1) non- 
academic types of talented behavior, 
(2) nonintellectual determinants of be- 
havior, and (3) theoretical analyses of 
the nature of talent, 

McClelland began the report with a 
discussion of the issues involved, what 
1S wrong with current approaches in the 
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who has been for four years now a 


study of this subject matter and how 
the research reported here was designed 
to bring progress. 

The first study is reported by Bron- 
fenbrenner. Harding, and Gallwey. What 
they called a theoretical and empirical 
inquiry into the nature of skill in so- 
cial perception was built around meas- 
ures of interpersonal sensitivity secured 
for 72 Cornell students. These authors 
expressed the belief that it would be 
premature to attempt to attack the 
problem of social talent directly, be- 
fore first painfully exploring basic theo- 
retical and methodological problems. 

Kaltenbach and McClelland report on 
a study of achievement and social status 
in three small communities. Their data 
were collected by interviews with in- 
formants in three small towns. They 
found that achievement ranking can be 
done with fair agreement by the leaders 
in the communities, At least in one com- 
munity, it was found that judges do 
make a distinction between standing in 
achievement and social standing. 

Strodbeck then reports on a study of 
family interaction, values and achieve- 
ment. He wanted to know more about 
the striking differences in achievement 
found to exist between groups of dií- 
ferent backgrounds such as Jews and 
southern Italians. He seems to think 
that value differences are related to 
status mobility. 

Baldwin used an "electronic model" 
in his theoretical analysis of ability. He 
suggested three varieties of adaptive be- 
havior: unguided. directly guided, and 
cognitively guided. He discussed meth- 
ods and objects of measurement. 

McClelland courageously concludes the 
report with an attempt to sum it all up. 
He justifies the book's emphasis on in- 
terpretation of facts on the grounds 
that in this way the basis is laid for 
future research hypotheses. He is not 
arguing that interpretation is proper be- 
cause the facts are especially secure. 

Since the stated purpose of these 
studies was to lay the basis for future 
efforts, only time will tell whether this 
purpose has been or will be achieved. 
Certainly, persons intending to under- 
take research in this area should read 
this book. 

Now what about the application of 
this material to practical problems of 


identification of talent? Are these find- 
ings to be used by counselors, college 
admissions workers, and teachers? 


Little attempt is made by the authors 3 


to relate all this work to actual predic- 
tion. It does not seem at all likely that 
statistical predictions, as such, could be 
improved by the addition of data from 
this book. 

The improvement of counselor or in- 
terviewer judgments in counseling or 
selecting students or workers might be 
helped through the use of this mate- 
rial. Social and cultural factors are im- 
portant in the lives of students and 
workers and, therefore, it would make 
sense that knowing about them would 
help in an understanding of the indi- 
vidual. 

Since the authors emphasize that they 
are trying to stimulate future research 
it may be that using their data and 
ideas for understanding and predicting 
behavior—along with other data—would 
be dangerous. On the other hand, if this 
danger were kept in mind, the use of the 
data would be worth a try, 


Wen. any report on studies of 


this kind lends itself well to critical ap- 
praisals. Finding fault with it would not 
be difficult. For one thing, the authors 
seem to have neglected the requirements 
for obtaining adequate samples and set. 
ting up controls. The effect of the pas 
sage of time, technolo, 4 
social change all see 


tant in the study of family and co 
munity influences, Can Jewish or Tt lian 
family background be considered = 
stant? Obviously not, since he wae 
generation will be exposed to quite 
ferent values in the home as compa » 
with what their parents experienced ^ 

Faults in research can become » 
ful in stimulating future improvement 
Moreover, in addition to be a 
source of ideas for research 
makes interesting reading 
a wide audience. 


gical progress, and 


» this book 
and deserves 


UN 


As cases can be quoted to illustrate the 
cure of nearly every disease by almost any 
medicine, so examples can be given in sup- 
port of any psychological or sociological 
theory. 


—J. McKeen CATTELL 
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" Private Practice in 
. o 
Clinical Psychology 
| By Theodore H. Blau. This is the first book 
| in the field which deals specifically with the 
usual and unusual situations and problems 
faced in the ollering of services to the general 
public by clinical psychologists. The book 
deals with the general preparation for private 
practice, the kinds of people who will apply 
for help, psychotherapy, and the responsibili- 
| ties of the psychologist. To be published in 
| Fall. 
[9] 
[6] 
. 
Cumulative 
f Record 


By B. F. Skinner. This interesting and varied 
collection of papers reveals the thinking in 
the field of psychology of an internationally 
known scholar. In this book, Dr. Skinner has 
collected thirty of his articles which he be- 
lieves serve as a cumulative record of his work 
over a period of twenty-eight years. The selec- 
tions have been culled from his contributions 


Psychology 


By George G. Thompson, Eric F. Gardner, 
and Francis J. Di Vesta. This challenging in- 
terpretation of educational psychology pre- 
sents an overview of the field; discusses tests 
and measurements in their relationship to a 
better understanding of the individual pupil; 
and deals with the teacher’s personal relation- 
ship with the student. Accompanying the text 
is a Student’s Workbook. 535 pp- illus., $6.00. 
Student Workbook—/38 bp. paper, $1.90. 
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Appleton- Century-Crofts, Inc. 


35 West 32nd Street New York 1, N Y 
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The Scaler’s Siege Perilous 


Warren S. Torgerson 


Theory and Methods of Scaling. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1958. 


Pp. xiii + 460. $9.50. 


Reviewed by WitttAM J. McGILL 


Dr. McGill is Associate Professor of 
Psychology at Columbia University and 
a statistically minded man, dedicated to 
undermining the excrescences on the 
face of his chosen field and strengthen- 
ing the hard core at the center. In 1953 
he was working on the statistics of the 
cat’s round window with Walter Rosen- 
blith at Harvard. Then he was at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and now he is at Columbia. He knows 
something about information theory and 
psychophysics as well as statistics. And, 
in case you have forgotten, the Siege 
Perilous was the seat at the Round 
Table reserved for him who actually 
found the Grail. 


o= of the more popular aphorisms 
a few years ago was the observa- 
tion that a camel is a horse put to- 
gether by a committee. This book was 
written, we are told, at the request of 
the Social Science Research Council's 
Committee on Scaling Theory and 
Methods. The committee, moreover. 
"assisted and advised in outlining the 
monograph and compiling the bibliog- 
raphy, as well as offering suggestions 
during the preparation of the manu- 
script." This is a clear prophecy of 
disaster. Consequently it is a pleasure 
to be able to report that in some re- 
markable way disaster has been averted, 
and the book is a fine review of a very 
ifficult and diffuse area. 

Ec is widely regarded as a ves- 
tigial form of the black art. The magic 
formulae and mathematical a 
that are the stock in trade of most scal- 
inspire a kind of terror- 
stricken awe in of us. Others 
among us react to scaling with that spe- 
pt reserved for witchcraft, 


ing theorists. 
some 


cial contem 
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but very few of us understand what is 
going on. Small wonder! The literature 
often confronts us with extraordinarily 
intractable mathematics, and the papers 
are scattered over the last thirty years 
of the psychological journals. Worse 
still. the popular textbook writers in 
psychometrics seem to feel that scaling 
is too difficult to consider in detail. It is 
not surprising that we are left with an 
eerie feeling of voodoo when Hull tries 
to scale reaction potential. 

This book is a pleasant change in the 
unpleasant pattern. The book is not a 
new conceptualization of scaling. It is a 
review of the field. The intention is to 
gather up the scattered literature. to re- 
organize it. and to turn it out in a pic- 
ture that has unified perspective, inter- 
related elements. and critical stature. 
We find mathematics where proofs and 
derivations require mathematics, and 
then no punches are pulled. Yet there 
is very little of the desultory and all 
too familiar rigor that. verges on rigor 
mortis. The approach. is sensible, hard- 
headed. and often critical. The author 
is Warren Torgerson. a staff member of 
e Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 


th l 

y's Lincoln Laboratory. Torgerson is 
uy on Princeton Psychometric Fel- 
a 


low. His mentor at Nassau was Harold 
Gulliksen. who deserves a special bow 
for chairing the committee that acted 
ith exemplary restraint to guide rather 
dut to stifle Torgerson’s labors. 

The book covers the full range of 

ling methods from psychophysics to 
mene testing. It has a discussion of 
een of measurement in the intro- 
pane sections, but the bulk of the 
iting is devoted to a detailed survey 


wr H 
echniques. 


of major scaling t 
Early chapters give us a review of the 


classical psychophysical scaling meth- 
ods: fractionation, equisection, and di- 
rect estimation. In the middle sections 
Torgerson derives the comparative and 
categorical scaling methods based on 
Thurstone’s judgment model. In these 
pages the author moves with admirable 
directness through a series of fairly 
complicated solutions for the r 


Thurstone 
scale v. 


i alues. This business sets the stage 
for Torgerson's treatment. of 


l multidi- 
mensional scaling 


i ; in which he first de- 
termines interstimulus distances by a 
variant of classical scaling 1 
and then discovers the dimensionality 
of the scale via factor analysis, i 

It is unnecessary to sa: 


procedures, 


t is say that the 
derivation of the multidimensional pro- 
cedures is considerably more compli- 


cated than the scaling material pre- 
sented in the first half of the book, but 
Torgerson is adequate to the task, 
his demonstrations can be g 
when the mathematical details appear 
baffling. The density of symbols per 
printed page seems to increase 
ingly in this section, but the net 
is not difficult to follow. 

The final chapters of the book deal 
with the numerous differential 
techniques that attempt to place people 
on the scale along with stimulus items 
The most Prominent of these is 
so-called Guttman sc. 
latent-distance mod 
taken up in detail, 


| pm before he re 


concluding pages, the reader understands 
that scaling is neither witchcraft nor 
black magic. In fact, the Opposite is 
closer to the truth, Scaling is really an 
unrelenting pursuit of a holy grail, The 
pursuit begins with raw 
crude definitions, It move 
of logical processes to fu 
behavior that are orderly 
an uncluttered homog 
sent in the raw data. 


In its most refined 
generally 


and 
rasped even 


alarm- 
result 


scaling 


are the 
ale and Lazarsfeld’s 
el, each of which is 


aches Torgerson’s 


behavior and 
s by courtesy 
nctions of the 
and that have 
eneity usually ab. 


pendently. M 


cluded) concentrate on the 8 


€cond out. 


come. It has a dramatic aura of achieve- 
ment about it. For example, distances 


a» between decibels are systematically 

"P > 
| 77 squashed or expanded to give us a 
ruler that measures in units of loudness. 


| In an even more striking outcome, sam- 
| ples of handwriting which have no met- 
|] ric are suddenly given one on a dimen- 
| sion of judged excellence. 

| + The reviewer's opinion is that the first 
| outcome of scaling, the imposition of 
| a metric on responses, is far more im- 
| portant, though perhaps less dramatic. 

Under the influence. of the scaling 
methods he derives, Torgerson is gen- 
erally content to limit his purview of 
responses to those in which the sub- 
ject acts as a reporter or a judge. This 
is understandable but unnecessarily re- 
strictive, In real life, responses come 
with metric dimensions like force or re- 
action time already attached. There is 
no barrier in principle to studying these 
dimensions of responses in addition to 
or instead of their verbal, communica- 
tive content. In either case, whether 
scaling a metric response property or 
verbal content, we are looking for a 
latent dependent variable. In short, we 
are following the grail. 

A response metric is not devised by 
the simple expedient of formulating op- 
erational definitions. Torgerson calls this 
measurement by fiat and points out that 
à definitions supply the beginning of the 

problem, not the end of it. Nothing 

guarantees that operationally defined 

“variables will behave nicely or that 

DN they will prove to be related to any- 
n thing else. Pursuing these higher objec- 
tives requires more than specifiable op- 
erations. It requires, at the minimum, 
high-quality dependent variables, and 
few of us are clever enough to con- 
struct them in advance. 

Torgerson maintains that scaling is 
performed on attributes, i.e., *measur- 
able properties of objects." An attribute 
is presumably what unifies the responses 
that are scaled. Typical of attributes 
are such things as length, loudness, and 
s benevolence. 

Now obviously this prescription is 
merely a tricky maneuver. It seems to 
say what is being scaled without really 
saying anything. Specifying an attribute 
with a scaling method is about as frus- 
trating as holding on to a puff of smoke. 
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This is because the formal apparatus of 
a high-powered scaling method is an 
obedient but undiscriminating servant. 
If we direct it to find the loudness of a 
piece of Limburger cheese, it will com- 
ply. If we try to find a piece of cheese 
that is half as loud, the scale will do 
that too! Consequently We cannot use 
a scaling method to find an attribute, 
because the scale will find something 
resembling the attribute 
looks. 

The attribute problem becomes more 
acute in situations not quite so ridicu- 
lous. For instance, we can direct a sub- 
ject to judge the saturation (an attri- 
bute) of a visible test patch, but, when 
he begins, we have no idea what he is 
doing. If two subjects happen to dis- 
agree with each other, our confusion is 
compounded. Experiments with color- 
blind subjects give us ample demonstra- 
tion of the difficulties involved in speci- 
Tying the attribute of saturation in ad- 
vance of the data. 

Torgerson is aware of the problem. 
He maintains that a necessary compo- 
nent of the scaling process should be a 
self-contained test of goodness of fit. 


wherever it 


Man is a creature fashioned around and selected jor hunting. 
men who find fun in their work and need no hobbies or v 
research men, who have carried the hunting 


This is certainly a minimum requiri 
ment. On the other hand, Torgerso 
points out that "one of the. disturbin 
things about the law of categoric: 
judgment (and for that matter, the lay 
of comparative judgment as well) is it 
ability to give what seems to be a ver 
close fit to the data even though th 
assumptions involved are not correct,’ 
We might add that this weakness is 
found in almost any scaling model, since 
Practically all are built on some process 
of fitting ad hoc parameters, 


There seems to be no escape from the 
conclusion that the attribute lies out 
there with the holy grail. It is not dis- 
covered by intuition or definition. It 
must be pursued, and it can be found 
only at the end of a pattern of converg- 
ing pathways, 

Torgerson is certainly right in Jay. 
ing heavy stress on the importance óf 
fundamental measurement, although we 
may not be willing to agree with him 
on the ease with which it can be 
achieved. Statistical methods in psy- 
chology seem to have got themselves 
turned broadside to the direction of 
useful currents of research. The unflag- 
ging pursuit of the five-percent level has 
detlected our efforts from the more fun- 
damental problem of devising high-qual- 
ity metric dependent variables, The lat- 
ter are still virgin territory. 

Finally, we may note that Torgerson 
points out the curious irony that the 
powerful techniques he reviews here 
have been used principally for investi. 
Eating attitudes and personality. traits, 
areas in which the measurements lack 
real precision. This book, by virtue of 
its clarity and integrity, will undoubt- 
edly stimulate a wider understanding 
and appreciation of scaling methods. 
Perhaps it will even materially assist in 
bringing about the kind of productive 
applications that its author would like 
to see. He feels that scaling really be. 
longs in the laboratory, i 


2s. In our society, the 
acations are the scientists and 


spirit into new fields. 


—CARLETON S, Coon 
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So What is Psychoanalysis? 


Karl Menninger 


Theory of Psychoanalytic Technique. (Menninger Clinic Monograph 
Series, No. 12.) New York: Basic Books, 1958. Pp. xiii + 206. $4.75. 


Reviewed by PercivaL M. SYMONDS 


Dr. Symonds has been for thirty-four tere at the beginning, the talk improves 
years Professor of Education at Teach- as it goes along, and the chapter on the 
ers College, Columbia University, and Termination of the Contract is superb 
has only just now been graduated to —a fine statement of what it is hoped 
Emeritus status. That he knows a very will be achieved through psychoanalytic 
great deal about the problems of ado- treatment. 

lescence is clear to CP's readers by his Although the preface describes this 
review of eleven books on this subject enterprise as devoted to theory and not 
(CP, May 1958, 3, 132-139). But this a practitioner's manual, yet the volume 
is only a piece of him, for he is the does deal with a number of detailed 
expert in personality theory and clinical matters of procedure—the question of 
psychology who is the author of the fees, the frequency of sessions, inter- 
three volumes of Dynamics of Psycho- —ruptions, dealing with relatives, and the 
therapy: the Psychology of Personal- like. . 

ity Change (Grune and Stratton, 1956, Interest centers on the dynamics or 
1957, 1958; CP. Feb. 1957, 2, 39f.; motivation for undergoing psychoanaly- 
Mar. 1958, 3, 53f.; and a third review sis and for the process of recovery. 
still to come). Back in the '40s he Menninger makes the motivation grow 
taught Albert Ellis, Rollo May, Milton out. of the y cmi bip on » 
Wexler, and lots of others—which is patient by the analyst’s silence. He 
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His book undoubtedly has been Menninger says: "In my opinion, the 
] awaited for some time by psycho- mss important thing in the acquisition 
analysts, for its author is a recognized v ‘psychoanalytic technique is the de- 
leading psychoanalyst, one time presi- velopment of a certain attitude or frame 
dent of the American Psychoanalytic of mind on the part of the psychoana- 
Association, for many years Chief of lyst toward his task in the psycho- 
Staff and General Director of the De- tn situation. . .. Freud. . . was 
a E i of the Men- a estrain himself from the com- 
beg E. DE his book crys- able to oa ium Haenel 
ninger Foundation, 2 s ulsion to do (or say) s 
izes ; is seminar on tech- PU i struggling through 
E € en ilm is well known thing to pee ry Meal (p. 
à ia » the various : 
pM son The Human Pn rst must abstain from re- 
p» p koc ard ed., 1955). te ay en pat pleas, charges, 
? 4 S in 
247 imse arcourt Brace, SPON i sts, and demands in 
Man Against Himself aeneus (Har. maneuvers. ms Saude eat 
1938), and Love Against Hate book the way he would ord l 
1942). This present boo ere this å social relationship, and the 
the dis- W tisnbmust experience the denied satis- 
pa *Gradually the sense 
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provoke the therapist, begins to weigh 
upon the patient, first as mild uneasi- 
ness. then as anxiousness, and finally z 
frank frustration and resentment” (p 
55). “The release for better direction 
of long repressed rage is, in a narrow 
sense, an immediate object of the treat- 
ment ( p. 54). Frustration "is properly 
à condition whereby the real dynamics 
of psychoanalytic treatment. become ef- 
fective" (p. 56). 

Certainly this frustration w 
insufficient to bring a person to 
analytic treatment, and I very much 
doubt whether it is sufficient to hold 
him in it. Basic to it must be the pa 
tient s anxiety with reference to his 
justment to the world (and the e i » 
in it), the world in which he ae pai 
the anxieties stirred by his ow pee 
conflicts. It is str. 2 


ould be 
Psycho- 
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relationship, with the patient as the 
party of the first part, and he makes 
much over the fact that the patient 
meets his obligations in the contract by 
the payment of a money fee. If one 
were to use the New Yorker's technique 
of Infatuation with Sound of One's Own 
Words Department by listing the times 
that reference is made to this money 
fee in the book, I am sure that the au- 
thor would be surprised. Paying until it 
hurts becomes one of the 
that are essential to the success 
psychoanalytic treatment, One wonders 
about the implications of this point of 
view. Does it mean that it is impossible 
to conduct psychoanalytic treatment 
with persons without money, persons in 
penal institutions, persons who do not 
come to psychoanalysis voluntarily but 
for whom ps ychoanalytic treatment is 
prescribed by a court or school? Re- 
cently Redl at the annual meeting of 
the American Psychoanalytic Associa- 
tion suggested that “there is a need to 
have therapists available to treat ado- 
lescents at critical periods in their lives, 
immediately after they have suffered 
emotional difficulties. With therapists on 
the premises in schools, playgrounds, 
camps there not the need for so- 
ciety to wait for the child to get into 
trouble so he can be put on a waiting 
list for therapy" (New York Times, 
Dec. 1958). Again, perhaps this would 
not be psychonalysis. 

Menninger makes psychoanalysis a 
surprisingly uniform process. The ana- 
lyst follows a set procedure with appar- 
ently little variation, No attention is 
paid to the diagnosis, and no variations 
in procedure are suggested for differ- 
ences in the problem presented. Carl 
Rogers has been criticized because he 
has proposed a psychotherapy which 
follows the same procedure no matter 
what the presented problem, but I had 
supposed that the psychoanalyst with 
his medical background would give some 
attention to the presented conditions. 
Menninger nowhere in his book indi- 
cates that there is any variation in pro- 
cedure if his patient is suffering from 
hysteria, from an obsessive-compulsive 
neurosis. from a character disorder, 
from delinquency or schizophrenia. 

There is extended discussion of the 
neutrality of the analyst and his obli- 


frustrations 


ot 


is 


gation not to take an ethical stand or 
make a moral judgment on issues with 
which his patient may him. 
“Neutrality in the anal is one of the 
essentials of psychoanalytic treatment” 
(P. 93). To maintain a strictly neutral 
position is extremely difficult if not im- 
possible, and Menninger reveals a crack 
in his own armor near the end of his 
discussion when he suggests adopting 


confront 


the “more rational position" that "sin" 
much fun as it is made 


is “not nearly 
out to be" (p. 97). 


I. it possible that Menninger, in his 
emphasis on frustrating his patient, has 
missed the really important dynamic— 
namely, presenting his patient. with a 
new, different, and unfamiliar situation 
that requires a new and different re- 
sponse? A neurotic person is blocked 
by his repressions (ronv finding an ade- 
quate response, and the essence of the 
therapeutic process lies just exactly in 
presenting him with a new and unfa- 
miliar situation that requires a new re- 
sponse. lt is important to relate the 
therapeutic process to previous experi- 
ence so that the present can be con- 
trasted with the past, but Menninger 
does not emphasize this contrast. Since 
most neurotics have been rejected, criti- 
cized, and punished (and that is the rea- 
son for their neurosis and repression ), 
treatment consists in confronting them 
with a situation (being accepted) to 
Which they have never before had an 
opportunity of adjusting. Menninger 
says that the patient "gives evidence of 
wanting all those signals from one’s fel- 
lowman which other human beings want 
—approval, acceptance, and even praise" 
(p. 65). Is it not equally or even more 
true that the neurotic expects rejection, 
criticism, and punishment, and fre- 
quently acts in ways that bring forth 
such reactions from others? He does 
this because these reactions are what he 
is used to and expects, and because he 
wants once more to see whether he can 
master the situation where these are the 
responses he receives from others. He 
is neurotic because his repression pre- 
vents him from making adequate ad- 
justments to such reactions. 

Indeed. in his emphasis on the pa- 
tients wanting love from the analyst 


and the analyst determination to re- 
main neutral, is not Menninger over- 
looking the importance of acceptance in 
the therapeutic relationship? By accept- 
ance here is not meant merely the pas- 
sive refusal to be critical or punitive or 
loving, but a more active process of 
identification and empathy. Acceptance 
means accepting and identifying with 
the patient's. defenses—his projections 
(placing the blame on spouse, child, or 
teacher), his rationalizations, his de- 
nials, or his reaction formations. It 
means accommodating oneself to the 
patient's delinquencies, collaborating 
with him (fantasy), or even taking the 
initiative, as Noshpitz (1957), Men- 
ninger's colleague in Topeka, has re- 
ported in his work with delinquents. It 
means that the analyst must identify 
with his patient in his elf-depreciations, 
his masochisms and tendencies toward 
self-punishment, his sadisms, and tend- 
encies toward exhibitionism. 

(Perhaps the work of Noshpitz is to 
be classed as psychotherapy and not as 
psychoanalys are fond of 
making this distinction, so I am never 
sure whether a given procedure comes 
under one classification or the other.) 

These acceptances, identifications, and 
empathies are more difficult than mere 
neutrality because they mean that the 
analyst must go contrary (profession- 
ally, at least) to the established dictates 
of his superego. It has been said that 
such active forms of acceptance and 
identification by the analyst have thera- 
peutic value because they turn the spot- 
light on the patient and help him to 
face and hence to change his self-con- 
cept; but Menninger will have none of 
this. For him “the analyst remains (or 
attempts to remain!) in a detached, un- 
changing, stable position, so that whether 
the patient is up or down, whether 
the patient is provocative or seductive, 
Whether he is angry or gay or flippant 
or sad, the analyst remains as he was" 
(p. 71). 

The point of view taken here is that 
the analyst must play many roles 
those which counter the expectations of 
his patient. The analysts aim is to 
change the patient's perceptions and to 
help him to react in new and different 
ways and eventually to break through 
his repressions. ý 
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Menninger is serious when he sug- 
gests that the analyst should play a 
strictly passive role. “It is helpful to 
discuss the possibility of a psychoana- 
lytic therapy proceeding from beginning 
to end without the analyst ever having 
said a word” (p. 128). Recognizing that 
there are practical reasons why such a 
stringent procedure cannot be carried 
out, begrudgingly he admits that the 
analyst may make certain "interven- 
tions” near the beginning of treatment, 
such as to ask the patient to clarify a 
statement, to speak a little louder, or 
to ask a question of fact. I had sup- 
posed that the analyst intervenes in the 
process in order to help his patient form 
new perceptions, but no, the analyst in- 
tervenes because “this mounting frus- 
tration must not be permitted to go un- 
checked to the point of explosion. . . . 
The frustration-tension must be main- 
tained at an optimal level—i.e., a bear- 
able and only gradually increasing level” 
(p. 132). 

The patient reader has to wait until 
page 133 before he finds that the ana- 
lyst does recognize that he has some 
obligation to help his patient gain in- 
sight. (Perhaps Menninger is playing 
his analytic game with his readers.) He 
seems to be aware that it has taken 
him a long time to come to a discussion 
of this part of the analyst's task. “I 
may seem to have neglected or at least 
postponed discussion of content inter- 
pretation. Have we forgotten, someone 
may ask, that the party of the second 
Dart has a responsibility for assisting 
the patient to gain insight?" (p. 139). 


i presents graphic models 
of the treatment process which help the 
student gain some perspective concern- 
ing the process of psychotherapy, with 
reference to the total life span. Such a 
telescopic overview, while it gives per- 
spective, is, however, at too great a dis- 
tance from the process to permit the 
student to study it. For that, one needs 
a microscopic close-up. Menninger con- 
fesses that he is unable “to explain the 
improvement resulting from psychoana- 
lytic treatment. Every one agrees that 
something ‘happens,’ that changes in 
personality structure and function do 
occur, but we do not know why they 
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do” (p. 147). His diagrams would lead 
the reader to believe that these changes 
take place gradually and over long pe- 
riods of time. “The area of the patient's 
life and interests represented by the 
analytic situation will grow smaller and 
smaller, ultimately to disappear, while 
the contemporary reality situation will 
enlarge and extend, in a greater free- 
dom for object attachment and crea- 
tivity” (p. 145). There are, however, 
good reasons for believing that thera- 
peutic progress takes place at definite 
times and places in the process of ther- 
apy, to be known if only the analyst. is 
able to relate what takes place in ther- 
apy with changes in the client's percep- 
tions and attitudes, many of which may 
be revealed only hours or days later. 

'The place of authority in the role of 
a psychoanalyst has never been fully 
discussed. Menninger himself has em- 
phasized the analysts neutrality and 
aloofness; but one must not forget that 
an analyst is also sometimes a physician, 
and it is not until Menninger discusses 
termination that we find a trace of the 
physician's authority coming into the 
picture. When one has a surgical opera- 
tion, he is glad to have a surgeon who 
takes responsibility; but when matters 
are less critical, physicians sometimes 
assume greater control and authority 
than is justified. Marquand phrased it 
very bluntly in his recent novel when 
one of his characters says of his phy- 
sician, “he had never liked the arrogance 
of their assurance or their priestlike as- 
sumption that they were different from 
other people” (Marquand, 1958). Men- 
ninger, in discussing termination of 
treatment, obviously is eager to hear 
about attitudes and feelings of his pa- 
tient, recognizing at the same time that 
they express resistance and transference. 
In spite of his protest that the analyst 
must remember “that he does not know 
everything" (p. 174), it is obvious that 
the analyst must believe that he is in 
possession of superior wisdom in know- 
ing when it is time to terminate—this 
in spite of the fact that one aim of 
treatment is to make the patient a 
more self-determining individual. 

In his historical review in Chapter 1 
Menninger states that “many books on 
technique have appeared, emphasizing 
the principles and describing the prac- 


tices of technique,” but few 
theory. 


books on 
Thus Menningers book can be 
seen to be timely and significant, prin- 
cipally because it brings some of the 
theoretical issues out into the open 
where they can be inspected, talked 
over, and discussed, The result should 
be a stimulation to research. which will 
help to place psychotherapeutic practice 
on à more theoretically defensible basis. 
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The Troublesome 
Teenager 


Herbert Bloch and Arthur Nieder- 
hoffer 


The Gang: A Study in Adolescent 
Behavior. New York: Philosophi- 


cal Library, 1958, Pp. xv + 231 
$6.00. f 


Reviewed by Josep D, Nosuprrz 


who is chief of the Childre 
at the National Institute 

Health in Bethesda, Maryland wher 

for the last three years, with Dr. F, *» 
Redl as his chief, he has been stud i s 
exaggeratedly aggressive youngsters Te 
four years before he was director of ed 
inpatient unit at the Topeka State H à 
bital for forty disturbed adolescents ^ 


Ws Service 
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COMPACT and meaty 

219 pages reviews s 
psychological, and ant 
ries of adolescence 
quotes lavishly from the content, 
more than a hundred reference. : A 
cusses them, and invites the imi ex 
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ology and anthropology at Brooklyn 
College, and a Lieutenant in the New 
York City Police Department with train- 
ing in social science) in a rapid tour 
through the adolescent part of numer- 
ous aboriginal groups and one New 
York criminal gang. 

To cover so much material in so few 
pages makes the work intense and, in 
places, opaque—indeed, the reader is at 
times left breathless as the pace changes 
from deliberate and erudite discussion 
of Karl Mannheim to a hard look at 
statistics of the New York Police De- 
partment. It is a measure of the care 
and thought that have gone into the 
work that, even when rendered breath- 


less, the reader is never left gasping: 
he may disagree or feel that more ex- 
planation is needed, but always he finds 
himself respecting the consistency and 
the serious quality of the work. 

The very compactness of the under- 
taking tends at times to make for a 
somewhat diagrammatic presentation, 
with unexplicated lists of motivations 
or contributing factors presented seria- 
tim and left at that. On the other hand, 
the descriptions of the structure and 
functioning of an adolescent gang as 
seen from the point of view of the 
policeman-social-scientist at the close of 
the book are particularly rich as a con- 
tribution to the literature and deserve 
special thought and consideration in all 
future work in the field. 


d os authors do not merely review 
literature; they take a stand on many 
of the current issues in social science 
and practice. It has been said that, if 
one is to come to grips most effectively 
with a philosophy or ideology foreign 
to himself, it is necessary for him to 
immerse himself deeply in the strange 
point of view, to make it temporarily 
his own. The authors' efforts to identify 
themselves with the adolescent of to- 
day and, in particular, with the gang- 
member are arresting and unusual, and 
their success not inconsiderable. Their 
formulations of the behavior of these 
youngsters are both sympathetic and 
hardheaded, and their critiques of other 
theories about gang behavior are pene- 
trating and. thoughtful. 

In their attempt to show a clear 


parallel between the behavior of gangs 
in American cities and the practices of 
adolescents in numerous primitive cul- 
tures the world over, Bloch and Nieder- 
hoffer offer convincing and solid docu- 
mentation to an idea that has been 
stated before but has perhaps never 
been so exhaustively studied. On the 
other hand. their efforts to 
the interrelationship between gang be- 
havior, adolescent. problems of the day, 


delineate 


and total social disturbances of the era 
are less convincing although always in- 
teresting. In general, their psychological 
point of view is eclectic; if anything. 
they borrow more from Adler than from 
any other Their most telling 
clusters around the 
study of gang behavior itself, its forms. 
its motives, and its methods. Here we 
find their central formulation more 
Freudian than Adlerian, with primary 
emphasis on the adolescent desire to 
‘be a man’ given precedence over the 
many other motivations that have been 
given central importance by one author 
or another. 


school. 


insight. however, 


On the whole, the book is pleasant to 
read. This reviewer thinks that its weak- 
est element lies in its recommendation 
(only halfheartedly advanced) that the 
solution to society's increasing difficulty 
with its teenagers lies in giving these 
young people a clearly defined voice in 
the political activity of the nation—in 
enfranchising them in some manner. 
Perhaps more representative of the au- 
thors’ views is the quotation they offer 
from Sidney Hyman's The Issue of 
Presidential Disability in the New York 
Times Magazine for 26 February 1956. 
“Not everything is soluble. Not every- 
thing can be controlled. Some things 
have to be lived with. Some have to be 
taken on faith. Such choice as we have 
is to decide which risk is the lesser one." 


The tools of psychology, particularly 
those dealing with the more complex men- 
lal processes, belong to an entirely difier- 
ent order of precision from those employed. 
by the physical scientist. So far as one can 
now see, they always will. 

—L. M. TERMAN 


Mother's Ulcer 


Angel Garma 


Peptic Ulcer and Psychoanalysis. 
(Nervous and Mental Disease 
Monographs, No. 85.) Baltimore: 
Williams & Wilkins, 1958. Pp. vii 
+ 143. $6.00. 


Reviewed by J. ALFRED SouTHWORTH 


who is Chief Clinical Psychologist at 
the Rehabilitation Institute of the Bos- 
ton Dispensary and an instructor in the 
Tufts University School of Medicine. 
He has a Harvard PhD based on a dis- 
sertation that dealt with muscular ten- 
sion as a response to psychological stress 
in arthritis and peptic ulcer. He has for 
seven years been working in Veterans’ 
psychiatric services, for a time in the 
psychosomatic ward of a VA hospital. 


ERE is a book that warrants care- 
ful study by those interested in 
psychosomatic diseases and particularly 
by those who are concerned with the 
treatment of these diseases by psycho- 
logical methods. It is a book useful to 
the student because it summarizes the 
principal psychological theories of the 
psychopathogenesis of peptic ulcer. 
Angel Garma is a practicing psycho- 
analyst, founder and current president | 
of the Argentine Psychoanalytic Asso- 
ciation and Professor of Psychology at 
the University of La Plata (Argentina). 
Peptic Ulcer and Psychoanalysis repre- 
sents the distilled experience of an au- 
thor who has devoted more than a dec- 
ade to the careful study of the subject. 
The author has gone considerably be- 
yond his stated aim to present for in- 
telligent lay consumption a number of 
brief clinical histories, Actually, the ma- 
Jor portion of the book is devoted to 


the exposition and justification of 


a 
theory, : 


but this shift of goal turns out 
to be all for the better. Although the 
Case material is well chosen, clearly pre- 
sented, and supports well the statements 
about underlying psychodynamics, it is 
the theory that will be remembered and 
will stimulate further study of psycho- 
genic physical illness long after the de- 
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tails-of the clinical histories are for- 
gotten. 

Two chapters are reserved for the 
psychoanalytically sophisticated reader. 
They attempt “to describe in detail my 
impressions of the deep unconscious 
personality of ulcer patients and to 
show how, because of this personality, 
they develop ulcer.” A final chapter 
that lucidly summarizes the previous 
ones leaves the reader with the com- 
fortable feeling that he has just com- 
pleted a highly digestible treatment of 
this somewhat dyspeptic subject. 


Ta theory is based largely upon the 
writings of Melanie Klein and Sigmund 
Freud. Garma calls it the theory of 
the bad internalized mother acting ag- 
gressively upon a person in oral-diges- 
tive regression. He summarizes it thus: 
“When an individual in oral-digestive 
regression is compelled to submit to 
frustration and aggressions from the en- 
vironment, the whole constellation of 
unconscious psychic images of a bad in- 
ternalized mother, injuring him in his 
digestive tract in various ways [e.g.. by 
gnawing, biting, scratching. withholding 
good food or giving bad food]. is re- 
activated and sets in motion psychoso- 
matic processes which may lead to ul- 
cers, . . , actual environmental frustra- 
tions and aggressions are precipitating 
actors in peptic ulcer, and oral-diges- 
ive regression and digestively aggres- 
ive mother-images in the unconscious 
are the predisposing factors.” This the- 
J ory is carefully explained and well 
elaborated by examples from folklore. 
everyday expressions, and case material. 

Garma's theory may be well received 
and wholly accepted by those who can 
believe that suggestive but ambiguous 
clinical data are sufficient to establish 
firm psychological hypotheses. It will 
not, however, satisfy those who require 
rigorous evidence. The underlying psy- 
chodynamics described can, it is true, 
be reasonably inferred from the case 
material presented, but alternate theo- 
retical formulations could also satisfy 
the data. . 

On the particular point of what is 
theory and what is fact some readers 
will find this book unpalatable. One gets 
the distinct impression at times that it 
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is not, after all. theory that is being 
presented. but psychological fact. Un- 
fortunately the theory is couched in fun- 
damental psychoanalytic concepts that 
do not. in the light of present knowl- 
edge, lend themselves to scientific proof 
or refutation. 

The author is not unaware that his 
theory is subject to criticism. He de- 
votes a large portion of one chapter to 
meeting frequent objections: “(1) noth- 
ing resembling a bad internalized mother 
has ever been found in the digestive 
tract of an ulcer patient; (2) no traces 
have ever been found of the internal 
aggressions of sucking. biting. devour- 
ing or perforating: nor has there been 
evidence of deprivation of good food or 
forcible feeding of bad food.” 

The argument assumes an extreme 
position in assigning specific psycho- 
logical factors an almost universal pri- 
mary causal role in the genesis of peptic 
ulcer. “Every ulcer patient, to achieve 
lasting improvement and to avoid dam- 
age to the total personality, should un- 
dergo psychological treatment." writes 
Garma. 

One can place this book in perspec- 
tive, by comparing it with the compre- 
hensive analysis of the literature on 
personality factors in peptic ulcer made 
by Roth (A. M. A. Arch. Intern. Med., 
1933). He found that various authors 
reported from two percent to one hun- 
dred percent neurotic complications in 
patients. with peptic ulcer. There was 
no whole personality pattern or single 
e of personality that was agreed 


featur è " 
upon by as many as a third of the au- 


thors. : 
The case material leaves little doubt 


that psychological factors can assume 
importance in peptic ulcer. The his- 
tories convincingly show that there are 
neurotic adults who have both peptic 
ulcers and crippling. deeply imbedded 
unconscious conflicts which date back 
to early relations with parents. Of prac- 
tical and therapeutic importance is the 
authors finding that these disturbed 
people can be relieved of their ulcers 
and psychological symptoms by psycho- 
logical treatment. 

Peptic Ulcer and Psychoanalysis may 
be commended to the thoughtful reader. 
It is a clearly written and carefully 
stated theory of a psychosomatic dis- 


ease process, functional theory, in that 
it has proved to be a practical work- 
ing guide for the author in his treat- 
ment of ulcer patients, The reader must 
remember that its most fundamental 
tenets cannot be verified; vet it pro- 
vokes many hypotheses that are test- 
able. Let us hope that it will stimulate 
research on some of the important psy- 
chosomatic problems, i 


Dicta Without 
Data 


Charles Nahoum 


L'entretien psychologique. Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France 
1958. Pp. 177. 500 fr. ? 


Reviewed by Jaap Dieprick SNOEK 


who is a Fellow of the Social Science 
Research Council working at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, having for the two 
previous years been a research assist. 
ant in Michigan’s Research Center dor 
Group Dynamics. He grew Up in the 
Netherlands, studied bsychology at m 
University of Amsterdam and then at 
Western. Reserve University, 
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controlled experience. Fortunately or 
unfortunately, Nahoum in a large 
company as he adds this little volume 


to the list of dicta without data. 


American readers must recognize, how- 
ever, that their European colleagues re- 
tain a belief in the power of human rea- 
son which leads them to logical analysis 
where Americans would rather gather 
‘facts.’ Thus Nahoum in fact attempts 
to derive many of his recommendations 
from one central thesis, which he lays 
down as follows: "the act of taking ac- 
count exactly of the social role he plays 
will lead the professional to analyze cor- 
rectly the peculiar characteristics of the 
socio-psychological situation of the in- 
terview and, if he is competent, to 
apply correct and effective techniques.” 
This rule holds because the basic con- 
dition for a successful interview is the 
cooperation of the respondent, who (ex- 
cept when seriously disoriented) always 
asks himself why he is being interviewed 
and who necessarily responds within the 
context of his answer to that question. 

Nahoum proposes that three kinds of 
interviews can be distinguished according 
to their “central person," whose needs 
provide the basic motivating forces: the 
research interview is motivated by the 
interviewer's curiosity, the orientation 
interview by the client's problems, and 
the selection interview by the employ- 
er's demands. In each case, he argues, 
it is to both the interviewer's and the 
respondent's advantage to be aware of 
the true nature of the social setting. 

The remainder of this book is devoted 
to a discussion of the accommodations 
in technique which Nahoum believes are 
required by each type of interviewing 
situation. His point of view is eclectic 
in that he finds a proper use for nearly 
every technique. Thus. he concludes a 
discussion of ‘directed’ versus ‘non-di- 
rected’ orientation interviews by point- 
ing out that the range of information 
required by the psychologist-consultant 
demands that the subject feel secure 
and assured of objectivity. “To the ex- 
tent that he has created that atmos- 
phere the psychologist is non-directive; 


the techniques of conversation advo- 
cated by Rogers can aid in developing 
the interview. but a systematic, well- 
structured line of questioning does not 
constitute an obstacle, if the client does 


not feel a part of his initiative is being 
frustrated.” Similar reasoning is applied 
to such questions as the degree of stand- 
ardization of questionnaires, 
the merits of observing the respondent 's 
behavior and the function of interview- 


research 


ing in job selection, 

A few words of warning to readers 
are in order. Much of the book seems 
more suitable to an audience of begin- 
ning students than one of professional 


psychologists. There are gaps in the 


treatment of the subject that are dis- 
turbing, even at the level of generality 
of this book. In the section on orienta- 
tion interviews, for example, the author 
limits himself exclusively to what ap- 
pears to be his own experience in voca- 


tional rehabilitation, without mention 
of any other tvpe of counselling. Cer- 
tainly for American readers there is 


little here about. new 
most everv study 
American author. 


research. for al- 
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The Case of the Missing 
Legal Psychologist 


Frederick K. Beutel 


Some Potentialities of Experimental Jurisprudence as a New Branch of 
Social Science. Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 1957. Pp. xvi + 


440. $0.00. 


Reviewed by FirpMore H. SANFORD 


Dr. Sanford, after six illustrious years 
as Executive Secretary of the American 
Psychological Association and a couple 
of years more on the Joint Commission 
on Mental Illness and Health, is now 
chairman of the Department of Psy- 
chology at the University of Texas, 
where his Virginia genes seem not 
wholly inappropriate. Nowadays Texas 
psychologists have only retired football 
players for chairmen. 


i e is a book by a lawyer. written, 
apparently, for lawyers. Not many 
psychologists will want to read it. Per- 
haps not many of them should. Con- 
sidering, on the one hand, the special- 
ized nature of the psychologists! trained 
palates and, on the other, the vast array 
of material on the modern intellectual 
menu, it would be wrong to commend 
this book as a particularly tasty morsel: 
yet there may be a good deal of nu- 
trition in and around it for any psy- 
chologist who would like to chew a bit 
on the problem of psychology and the 
law. And be considerable 
substance too for those who concern 
themselves with the larger questions of 


there. may 


_ ———9€ NN 


psychology’s 
supports it. 

The book itself deals neither with the 
problem of psychology and the law nor 
with psychology’s place in society, Its 
concern is elsewhere. But, in its attempt 
to blend science with jurisprudence, it 
lays bare an array of provocative inter- 
stices into which a psychologist can in- 
sert his own interests and puzzles, 

The author pleads for the establish- 
ment of a jural science wherein "law- 
yers and scientists team together to col- 
lect and employ scientific discoveries to 
the improvement of the legal system." 
He outlines, in a way ps chologists will 
not find highly sophisticated. the gen- 
eral methods whereby this new “scien- 
tific’ amalgam can be created. And he 
presents examples of the profit that ac- 
crues when scientific content and meth- 
ods are brought into jurisprudence, 

Throughout the author's pleading of 
this good case. the reader is likely to 
find himself somewhat muddled by the 
absence of explicit distinction between 
ta) the established scientific 
knowledge and (b) the use of scientific 
methods to create knowledge. In his vi- 


place in the society that 


use of 
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sion of experimental jurisprudence, the 
author sees both. 

He wants the makers and the en- 
forcers of law to use scientific fact in 
dealing with such things as the fluorida- 
tion of water, the sterilization of bar- 
bers’ tools, the setting of plumbing codes, 
and the legal control of communicable 
diseases. His argument here is not much 
more nor less than that lawmakers, 
judges, and policemen should be edu- 
cated—at least educated enough to re- 
quire that barbers’ combs be sterilized 
in a substance that will not make their 
teeth fall out. 


I. is not for education, however, that 
the author pleads most vigorously. It is 
for a new science of jurisprudence. As 
an example of what can be done, he 
cites the application of ‘scientific’ meth- 
ods to problems of traffic control. He 
views with great approval the technical 
manuals newly available for the guid- 
ance of traffic engineers and sees the 
possibility that similar procedures in 
other areas of legal control will produce 
equally useful results. In following this 
argument, the reader is likely to find 
himself puzzling over the difference be- 
tween handbooks and cookbooks, be- 
tween science and a collection of quanti- 
fied helpful hints. 

The author goes on to illustrate the 
potentiality of experimental jurispru- 
ence by presenting in considerable de- 
ail the methods and results of his own 
Study of bad checks in Nebraska. In 
‘this study he and his assistants, pro- 
ceeding with fine corn-fed empiricism, 
shoot down an impressive array of 
moderately trustworthy facts about the 
number, the size, and the distribution 
of bad checks and about the prosecution 
and punishment of bad-check passers. 
Out of all this some tentative conclu- 
sions emerge: for example, (1) the cost 
of enforcing the bad-check laws in Ne- 
braska is greater than the total loss to 
business from bad checks and (2) the 
increased severity of a bad-check law 
does not reduce the number of bad 
checks passed. 


VV eos does all this leave the psy- 
chologist? With interstices. And puzzles. 
This is a psychological book without 
any psychology in it. ]t deals, for the 
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most part, with behavioral phenomena 
and it deals at a conceptual level close 
to that at which many psychologists 
work. It deals with motives and atti- 
tudes and socialization and conscience 
and authority and conformity pressures 
and incentives. But none of these terms 
is used. (The only cited substantive 
reference close to psychology is Men- 
ninger: The Human Mind.) What goes 
on here? Is the author ignorant? Or is 
he scornful of psychological notions? 
Are psychologists doing anything to de- 
crease such ignorance, such scorn among 
lawyers? Should they? Do they have 
anything to offer? 

With very few exceptions, Münster- 
berg and Whipple were the last psy- 
chologists to show a research interest 
in legal psychology, and they confined 
themselves to the problems of testi- 
area which Beutel does not 
mention). Today a number of psycholo- 
gists, primarily in the clinical tradition, 
work in courts and in penal institutions. 
But there is almost no recent psycho- 
logical literature dealing with law or its 
enforcement. Why not? Are the prob- 
lems less important socially than the 
psychiatric problems? Are the prob- 
lems too much of the applied sort? Is 
it less ‘pure’ to think about human be- 
havior socially controlled than to think 
about human behavior diseased? Have 
the thousands of articles on schizo- 
phrenia mightily advanced science? or 
the welfare of schizophrenics? Would 
equal time for problems of social con- 
trol have added more or less to the sci- 
ence? to human welfare? 

There are more than 600 psycholo- 
gists on the faculties of medical schools. 
Are there any in law schools? Why not? 
‘There are 150,000 national, state, and 
local agencies in the business of making 
and enforcing laws. Each one of these 
does its business On the basis of un- 
tested and largely inexplicit hypotheses 
about human behavior. Beutel thinks 
that this situation is unhealthy and un. 
necessary. This reviewer agrees. 


Lu 


mony (an 


In the practice of law, which is a science 
of precedents, original work is not ex- 
pected; judges and diplomats are usually 


old. 
—GroncE M. Branp 
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the general understandings needed to 
comprehend and wisely to use the more 
complex designs. The imptions (more 
properly, the conditions) underlying 
tests of significance get only a brief 
paragraph and no guidance is provided 
as to how specific kinds and degrees of 
violations of the conditions affect the 
tests. Scale transformations are pre- 
sented as a wholly unmixed blessing. 
The central concept of the power of a 
statistical test gets only cursory atten- 
tion in a concluding chapter, 


Tis discussion of multifactor de- 
signs—the general type most frequently 
employed in psychological studies—is 
particularly disappointing. Clear distinc- 
tions are not drawn among multifac- 
tor completely-randomized, randomized- 
block, and ‘split-plot’ or ‘mixed’ designs. 
The reader—particularly the workaday 
clinician in whom the author is espe- 
cially interested—would find it most 
difficult to get any real understanding 
of the basis for choosing a particular 
design. The very important problem of 
identifying proper error terms for the 
various significance tests which arise in 
multifactor and 'cross-over' designs is 
almost completely ignored. 

Two chapters, one on designs in which 
certain treatments are inadmissible, and 
another on designs for investigating 
treatment-effects independent of known 
trends, introduce relatively new and po- 
tentially-promising design possibilities. 
Extensive study of the original sources 
would, however, be required before one 
could make wise use of the techniques. 

Throughout the book computational 
procedures are generally well presented 
without undue belaboring. Notation dif- 
fers slightly from that employed in the 
majority of current statistics books but 
is not troublesome. The author uses 
practical clinical investigations to illus- 
trate many of the designs, but at the 
expense of the more comprehensive 
presentation which the reader needs in 
order to generalize from the examples 
to his own problems. 

It is worth noting in passing that of 
six books widely used by U. S. psy- 
chologists as references on matters 
of experimental design—i.e.. Lindquist 
(1953), Snedecor (1956), Edwards 


(1956), McNemar (1949), Guilford 
(1954), Walker and Lev (1953)—only 
MeNemar is even included in Maxwell's 
list of references. 

The central difficulty with this book 
lies in the fact that the author accepts 
the challenge of providing a person with 
no more background than a beginning 
course in descriptive statistics with a 
practically useful understanding of ex- 
perimental design. To say the least, 
this is a. formidable task for any single 
text, even a very large one. The at- 
tempt to do it briefly implies that there 
is an easy way to develop the ability 
to design and analyze sound quantita- 
tive studies. If only there were! 


The Uses of Faces 


Evelyn Lancaster. James 


Poling 


with 


The Final Face of Eve. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1958. Pp. x + 290. 
$4.50. 


Reviewed by JOHN ARSENIAN 


who is Director of Psychological Re- 
search at the Boston State Hospital and 
turns up at both Boston and Harvard 
Universities to teach clinical psychology 
or advance research in it. He reviewed 
Steinfeld’s A New Approach to Schizo- 
phrenia (Merlin, 1956) some months 
ago (CP, Nov. 1957, 2, 238). 


eus volume is a redoing of the 

cinema-celebrated Three Faces of 
Eve, studied by psychiatrists Corbett 
H. Thigpen and Hervey M, Cleckley. 
whose earlier book by that title was re- 
viewed in scholarly perspective by Wil- 
liam S. Taylor (CP, Nov. 1957, 2. 289- 
290). 

Presented as written by Eve herself 
"with the help of James Poling. an 
eminent journalist," my expectations of 
an illuminating personal document were 
disappointed. Drs. Thigpen and Cleck- 
ley are reported to have urged her to 
write her personal story, and the 
suggests this story has been brou 
to date. 


blurb 
ght up 


As a personal document the book is 
somehow off the mark—the effect is of 
being about Eve rather than being Eve. 
Then the reconstruction of the ‘lives’ is 
so developed that only the last seven 
pages are solidlv given over to the 
Final Face which, having emerged in 
1954, still leaves us with some curiosity. 
The authors say that 1954 marked the 
beginning of a “normal, emotionally 
healthy, well-adjusted existence” and 
suggest that. as this new integrated life 
is "still in its infancy, . . . there isn't 
much that can be said of it." One could 
wish for more, since, in fact, there is 
disagreement in the two accounts of 
the emergence of the final face, with 
the patient's confession that she was 
"neither frank nor explicit" about some 
aspects of her final transformation, that 
she withheld material in order to main- 
tain a good image in her doctors’ eves, 
So we have her suggestion that she con- 
tinues well and happy. heralded by the 
1954 impression of her doctors that she 
then presented a more mature synthesis 
which they hoped she could sustain. 

The doctors’ cautious wait-and-hope 
attitude was in part engendered by their 
appreciative response to the uncertain 
prognosis developed from the semantic 
differential analysis of the three Selves 
by Charles Osgood and Zella Luria. an 
appendix in the first volume. As the 
intricacies of the case appeared to me 
no greater than what was contained in 
Morton Prince's Dissociation of a Per- 
sonality, Y found most reward in the 
promise of Osgood's approach to ana. 
lyzing the content and 
inner meanings. 

Professor Taylor in his painstaking 
review of The Three Faces dwelt on 
the relation. of the case to previous 
cases on which he is expert. He found 
that book refreshing and clear in style, 
but I found its reiterated interrogatives 


and occasional polemics irksome. There 
lingers, 


structure of 


TS. moreover, the suspicion that a 
species of hypnotic phenomena 
volved in the later faces, 
allowed 


are in- 
more than js 
—even though the doctors them. 
selves repeatedly raise 

To me it seems that the Final Face 
mg written for the Stereotype of the 
layman, As such it On situa 
Uons having sex as a Common de " 
nator, situations that are dealt 


that question 
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the style of True Confessions, liberally 
interspersed with passages of psycho- 
logical interpretation at the level of the 
reporting of science in the Reader's Di- 
gest. Maybe it’s not Mr. Poling’s fault 
that the psychology of personality un- 
der stress sounds, when written popu- 
larly, like gears meshing, pots boiling. 
and dams bursting. In truth. Mr. Poling 
does better with a generalized concept 
of thresholds of disorganization than do 
some professionals. Yet, somehow the 
whole thing becomes unsavory and un- 
steadying, making for nostalgic recall of 
what one learned about enigmatic women 
from Lear, Jude the Obscure, War and 
Peace, and Moll Flanders. 


E. those who read The Three Faces 
it is easy to glean what’s new in the 
Final Face: the first dozen and last 
four dozen pages about does it. 

The present authors thank the doc- 
tors for turning over their files, the 
correspondence and the tape-recordings 
of the psychotherapeutic sessions. All 
right, if science is being promoted—but 
is it? It was Mercury, the god of com- 
merce, who carried the caduceus, now 
the symbol of therapy. Which function 
is it that prevails here? 

The present physical volume is a neat 
companion piece, styled to match the 
Three Faces. Now, will there be a movie 
to match? Might there even be a new 
batch of hysterical girls. acting out their 
impishnesses? 

And finally. will Evelyn find happi- 
ness? It’s to be hoped—for more rea- 
sons than one. 


I weigh my words when I say that if the 
nation could purchase a potential Watt, or 
Davy, or Faraday, at the cost of a hun- 
dred thousand pounds down, he would be 
dirt-cheap at the money. It is a mere com- 
monplace and everyday piece of knowledge 
that what these men did has produced un- 
told millions of wealth, in the narrowest 
economical sense of the word. 


—T. H. HUXLEY 
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Film Review 


FACIAL VISION 


Warning in the Dark 


Theodor Erismann and Ivo Kohler, Uni- 
versity of Innsbruck, Austria. English nar- 
ration by James J. Gibson, Cornell Uni- 
versity. 16 mm, black and white, sound, 
12 minutes. Available through Psychologi- 
cal Cinema Register, University Park, Pa. 
$60, rental $2.75. 


Reviewed by Joun F. Corso 
The Pennsylvania State University 


In normal perception, there is a di- 
rect relationship between the observer 
and the optical information that comes 
from the physically spatial world. The 
blind, however, have considerably less 
opportunity to establish these relation- 
ships between sensory experience and 
the real world. Yet, despite this handi- 
cap, they must try to carry on the nor- 
mal activities of daily living. 

This film is concerned with the ‘sixth 
sense’ or ‘facial vision’ which enables 
the blind to detect and avoid obstacles 
in the physical environment. Most of 
the film is concerned with the experi- 
ences of one male adult, blind since in- 
fancy. Starting with some casual obser- 
vations, the experimenters move through 
a series of planned (and some un- 
planned) tests designed to reveal the 
basis of the ‘sixth sense.’ After the 
elimination of skin sensations, electri- 
cal fields, ultraviolet radiation. vibra- 
tory cues, and odors, the subject is 
still able to detect and avoid obsta- 
cles, whereas eliminating the auditory 
cues (as by masking sounds presented 
through earphones) markedly affects the 
subjects performance. The experiment- 
ers then proceed to construct a sound 


emitter which, when carried by the 


ADOLPH MANOIL 
Film Editor 


blind person, enhances the discrimina- 
tion of echoes. Theory is finally put 


into practic 
I € at an ‘obstacle-sense’ 


school, where the blind are individually 
provided with the training device sud 
learn to detect and avoid objects in an 
outdoor obstacle course. | 
The film should be of interest t 
students in an introductory course in 
psychology. Although the treatment oi 
the scientific method is elementary, it 
shows, nevertheless, the gradual bes: 
sition from casual observations, to the 
formulation and testing of hypotheses 
to the eventual application of the en 


eral findings. If one can overlook the - 


; Ed : 
occasional ‘aha’ expressions and the 


general crudity in method, the film 
will prove to be worth viewing. Of 
course, the conclusion of the exp i 
ments, that the blind are able ne p 
cate obstacles by the discrimination of 
echoes, has been well established by th 
ingenious work of K. M. Dallenbach a i 
has colleagues in extensive tui. 
Cornell University and elsewhere Te 


Films 


The Engineering of Agreement 


Nicholas Rose, Technical Advisor, R 
table productions. 16-mm motion a 
ms black and white or color pcd 
- » so 
959. Available through Roundtabl i 
ductions, 139 So, Beverly Driv ies 
) "e, 


s. Beverly Hills, California Aii 
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HAND 


PEACE, PHILOSOPHER ! 


The re 
tive 


w of D. W. Hamlyn's provoca- 
little volume on the Psychology of 
Perception (CP, July 1958, 3, 1980) has 
emphasized the ana 


es of certain views 
of perception that the author has made. 
While the reviewer pointed out that the 
book is a philosophical treatment of cer- 
tain notions of perception which psycholo- 
gists hold, he did not mention that. the 
thesis the author attempts to argue 
“that there is no room for theories of this 
sort | scientific theories] in the psychology 
of perception, and that such explanations 
as may be given are of quite a different 
sort" (p. 115). This thesis seems worthy 
of some attention since the sum of Mr. 
Hamlyn’s views suggests that psychologists 
who do work on problems of perception 
have misconceived the intent of their in- 
vestigations: “there seems no possibility of 
producing a theoretical model for any sys- 
tem of laws, such as might be found else- 
where in science” (p. 24). 

Reading this book has left me with the 
impression that the notion of perception on 
which the author bases his analysis of ex- 
planation in science, with respect to the 
psychology of perception, is incompatible 
with the several concepts of perception 
which different psychologists use in their 
work. Mr. Hamlyn, who is a British phi- 
losopher interested in what is termed ‘ordi- 
nary language,’ is concerned with the im- 
plications of the term perception as peo- 
ple use it in their everyday affairs. To be 
sure this usage applies to a variety of ac- 
tivities, and the implications to be drawn 
from them may not be accountable to a 
given theory. By intimating that 
to the implications of 


for is 


sy cholo- 
gists are committed 
this everyday notion of perception in their 
work, Hamlyn is, indeed, making “an at- 
tempt ... to delimit the field of psycho- 
logical inquiry into perception.” The effect 
of this delimitation, 
to obviate the possibility of developing 
scientific theories of perception. Such an 
attempt may fit in with the author's the 


however, seems to be 


S, 


but it seems inapplicable to psychologists 
at work. 
Certainly the psychologists are trying to 
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throw some light on what is happening 
when people have perceptions, but they 
are not limited, for that reason, to view- 
ing ‘perception’ in any special way. Psy- 
chologists, like other scientists, develop 
their own terminology when they feel the 
language of everyday discourse will not 
meet their whatever the 
Since the delimitation of the psychology 
of perception that Hamlyn offers is not 
the psychologists’, I cannot see that his 
s of certain concepts of perception 
can support his thesis. 
Mitton S. PALANKER 
Buffalo, New York 


needs, reason. 


THE POSTHUMOUS VOICES 


Apart from a few derogatory remarks 
about Ralph Linton’s ethnopsychiatric com- 
petence and about his intellectual status 
during the last months of his life, Marvin 
K. Oplers entire review of  Linton's 
Culture and Mental Disorders (Charles 
Thomas, 1956; CP, April 1958, 3, 98), a 
book which I edited, is a scathingly ad 
hominem indictment of my treatment of 
Linton's posthumous book. 

I am said to have distorted Linton's 
views in some unspecified way. To ‘prove’ 
this allegation: 

(1) Opler asserts that 
from his “copious notes." 


the text differs 
Yet, in 1954 
Opler stated in writing that his notes con- 
sisted of only one card of jottings. 

(2) He asserts that his allegation will be 
borne out by unspecified associates, Yet, 
in 1954, Opler wrote that he could find 
no one who had taken any notes. 

(3) He asserts that the text differs from 
Linton's notes which he saw in New York 
in 1953. T used these and all other relevant 
notes found after Linton's death 
files, distorting nothing whatsoever. 
from minor grammatica 


in his 
. Apart 
corrections, the 
only change I made consisted in toning 
down an overly sharp comment, In addi- 
tion, I used judiciously my 74 pages of de- 
tailed notes (which do exist!) taken at 
Linton’s 1937 course on Culture and Per- 
sonality at the University of California, as 


well as my 1937-1953 correspondence with 


Linton. All this material is available 


for 


comparison with the edited text. (Linton's 
1937, pre-Rardiner notes prove that his 
ethnopsychiatric knowledge was not taught 
to him by Kardiner.) 

Opler implies that the text should have 
been identical with Linton's lectures. Yet, 
in 1954 Opler wrote that he knew Lin- 
ton planned expansions and re isi 
found this "natural" Linton’s relevant 
plans were communicated to me à iew 
days before his death, in a three-hour con- 
versation, since he wished me to read criti- 
cally the proposed book before publica- 
tion, as I had already done with Linton's 
Cultural Background of Personality —wit- 
ness Linton's inscription in my presenta- 
tion copy of the latter book, which thanks 
me for my “help in clarifying many of 
the ideas herein presented.” I scrupulously 
executed Linton’s verbal plans as to ex- 
pansion and undertook most cautiously the 
verbal changes at with 


ons and 


variance written 
notes. 

As to the charge of self-aggrandizement: 

(1) I included in the bibliography only 
those works of mine which were in the 
special file Linton had assembled—as I in- 
cluded all items by other authors found in 
that file. The bibliographic items that I 
added while documenting Linton's notes do 
not contain one single item by me. 

(2) As regards the charge that the bibli- 
ography contains too few items by Linton, 
Sapir, Freud, Kardiner, and Du Bois: (a) 
What other works by these authors (ex- 
cept Freud) could I have included? What 
else by Sapir, besides his Collected Papers, 
ior example? (b) Several items by these 
authors—including the one by Freud—I 
added as part of my documentation of 
Linton's views. (c) Freud was not cited 
more often because, as is known, Linton 
was no Freudian. (d) Anyone who knew 
Linton during the last years of his life will 
readily understand the paucity of refer- 
ences to. Kardiner, 

(3) My "continuous self eulogy” con- 
sists of three words: Linton found my 
views on one point “consistent” / 


b and 
leaned toward" them. 


(4) Opler says 1 was not mentioned in 
the lectures and therefore objects to one 
long quote, The quote is included because 
Linton did, specifically, refer to it in the 
lectures; it is quoted in extenso to permit 
the reader to judge whether it warrants 
the conclusions Linton drew from it and 
with which I, personally, disagree. B 

. Gy lallegedly seek to claim priority for 
Kardinge concept of basic personality 
The text says only that, in the end láns 
ton eventually "lean" Bons a» 


came to 
ward my explanation of the genesis of th 
i 3 e 
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basic personality. Claims to a priority for 
the concept are absent, nor would anyone 
conceivably claim priority for a theory he 
rejects. 

As to the reference to my review of the 
first Kardiner-Linton book, (a) a long ex- 
cerpt from it appeared on the dust jacket 
of that book for years; (8) 
dated 24 July 1940, Kardiner profusely 
thanks me for it and asks for further 
criticism of method. The point I cite has 
become commonplace since then. 

One minor matter: Opler states he was 
so reluctant to review this book that he 
refused to do so for another journal. He 
does not mention, however, his having al- 
ready reviewed the book in the American 
Journal of Psychiatry. 

These, then, are the demonstrable facts 
that speak for themselves. 

GEORGE DEVEREUX 
Temple University School of Medicine 


in a letter 


ON SIMPLIFYING THE TECHNICAL 


Dember’s CP review of McGuigan and 
Calvin's Current Studies in Psychology 
(CP, March 1959, 4, 68f.) does not seem 
fairly to represent the book to those who 
have use for books of this type. If one as- 
sumes that condensations and simplifica- 
tions of experiments in psychology are ill 
advised, then, of course, the evaluation of 
the book must be negative; but for those 
who make use of these collections, the re- 
view glosses over certain commendable as- 
pects. 

The authors evidently feel that it is im- 
portant to confront the undergraduate stu- 
dent with psychological research in the be- 
ginning classes in psychology. The book 
should be judged in respect oi its rele- 
vance to this belief and on how well the 
authors achieve their objectives. 

Let me say that the papers are wel 
chosen, are recent, ind have been rewrit- 
ten in a clear and intelligible style. The 
student is shown the issues and findings of 
psychological experimentation with a clar- 
ity and detail not afforded by the neces- 
sarily cursory treatment of research that 
is found in the usual introductory text. 
The authors have, moreover, kept the stu- 
dents in mind to the extent of producing 
the book in an inexpensive format. The 
volume is a paperback. 

Although the book was prepared for the 
undergraduate student, the instructor him- 
self may perhaps profit from it, as Berg 
has indicated in another review (J. counsel. 
Psychol., 1958, 5, 317). The instructor who 
finds himself unable to remain abreast of 
the total field as it extends beyond his own 
specialty may welcome 
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under the same 


covers these important articles originally 
published in diverse places at different 
times. A gain in perspective for the reader 
is quite possible as well as an opportunity 
to read a good account of an article that 
was missed when it appeared originally. 
Any instructor is likely to find some 
fault with tbe book. The choice oí articles, 
the simplification of the original papers, 
or perhaps the general tone of the authors 
may arouse different reactions in different 
critics. However, when the book is judged 
in respect of its purposes and in the con- 
text of the need for such a volume, most 
certainly it deserves serious consideration. 


Epwarp C. STEWART 
Lehigh University 


WOODWORTII'S RESCRIPT 


Let me thank the Editor and both my 
reviewers for the serious attention they 
have given to my Dynamics of Behavior 
(CP, May 1959, 4, 129-135), a book which 
was indeed intended as a scrious contribu- 
tion to psychological theory. Dynamics, 1 
thought, should not be limited to an analy- 
sis of motivation; it should also cover the 
mechanisms of perception, learning, and 
motor behavior, My “cognitive” theory of 
learning does not really leave the organ- 
ism "lost in thought," for I postulate a 
certain dependence of rudimentary move- 
ment on the perceived characteristics of 
objects. In a typical passage (p. 140) I 
say: “The native basis for a great deal of 
behavior is the tendency to approach an 
object that manifests positive valence. The 
individual may have to learn how to ap- 
proach, but he starts with a tendency to 
approach food when hungry... .” And 
there are other examples of my supposed 
neglect of matters which are, nevertheless, 
actually covered (matching probabilities on 
reinforcement on pp. 


. 283; secondary 
110-114). 

I am not disturbed at being found con- 
ed and self-contradictory by a critic 
who approaches my discussions from the 
standpoint of a very different un- 
doubtedly well-developed theory. He is 
to find some things that he can ac- 
1 other things that he rejects; evi- 
dently, then, I am contradicting myself! 
T suspect that my theory cuts across Ho- 
Mowrer's at right angles, rather than 


fus 


and 


sure 
cept anc 


bart 
meeting it head on. 

More disturbing to an ambitious writer 
is the criticism that his way of presenting 
the subject is not suited to reach his de- 
sired audience. Here even my generously 
appreciative reviewer, John Seward, is 
forced to agree that this book will not 
meet the requirements of the theoretical 


iraternity. It offers a program rather than 
a System, It lacks rigor at important 
points, especially in presenting the “a i 

tion and answer theory of learning," » ich 
Iam inclined to rate as the 1 à 


tant novelty in the book. Th 
offer is to prepare 


most impor- 

€ best I can 

a condensed versi f 
: s sion ¢ 
the whole theory —sometime soon. i 
Ropert S. Woopwortn 

Columbia University 
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Dreams Reflect the Solvings 
of Problems 


N Thomas M. French 


aT he Integration of Behavior. Vol. Ill: 


The Reintegrative Process in a 


TN Psychoanalytic Treatment. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1958. 


Pp. xii + 484. $10.00, 


Reviewed by ERNEST R. HILGARD 


Dr. Hilgard, who has been a professor 
of psychology at Stanford University 
" for twenty-five years, is best known for 
"is work on learning (with D. G. Mar- 
quis, Conditioning and Learning, Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, 1940; by himself, 
Theories of Learning, same publisher, 
2 ed., 1956), but he has also long been 
concerned with the psychology of mo- 
tivation and thus with psychoanalysis, 
as witness the relevant chapters in the 
two books just cited. In 1952 he 
“contributed a chapter to the Hixson 
$ Symposium, Psychoanalysis as Science 
(Stanford Univ. Press). He was Presi- 
dent of the American Psychological As- 
sociation in 1949. In ten years he will 
be one of American psychology’s elder 
statesmen. 
« H 
qe appearance of the third volume 
of this five-volume work permits an 
assessment midstream of a bold and 
painstaking attempt to deal with the 
Step-by-step and cyclical processes that 
80 on in the patient, and between the 
Patient and the therapist, in the midst 
"of Psychoanalytic treatment, Dr. French 
is particularly well qualified to make his 
'nterpretations understandable to both 


ioo 


Psychoanalysts and general psycholo- 
gists because of his long interest in 
bridging their disciplines. He has been 
one of the leading figures in the Chi- 
cago Institute for Psychoanalysis since 
1932, following return from his training 
in the Berlin Psychoanalytic Institute. 
Psychologists will be interested in his 
frequent acknowledgments of the work 
and ideas of Pavlov, Kóhler, Tolman. 
and Kurt Lewin. 

(Dr. French's first two volumes, which 
are also under consideration here, are: 
I, Basic Postulates, 1952, pp. xi 4- 272, 
and II, The Integrative Process in 
Dreams, 1954, PP. Xi + 367, both also 
by the University of Chicago Press.) 

The data pool upon which Dr. French 
draws is the analysis of a single patient 
Who was in treatment with Dr. Helen 
V. McLean for 303 hours between 5 
December 1935 and 15 July 1938. Ds. 
McLean provided her notes for Dr. 
French's retrospective analysis. Because 
these notes give her ‘on-the-spot’ inter- 
pretations as well as the patient's re- 
marks, we have the advantage of both 
her suggestions and those that Dr. 
French arrives at upon reflection. 

Primary attention is given to the care- 


fully reported dreams, The over-all plan 
is to approach the material somewhat 
differently in each volume. In the later 
volumes the material Previously pre- 
sented is reviewed from à fresh stand. 
point, and new material is then dis- 
cussed according to ‘predictions’ made 
on the basis of what has gone before. 
Dr. French knows when he is 'predict- 
ing’ that he is already aware of the 
outcome, but he shows how one might 
go about it with a new case for which 
the later developments are unknown, In 
these three volumes we have not yet 
gone beyond the 207th hour of the 303 
total hours, and most of the interpreta. 
tions have been based on the 167 hours 
of the first two years. The two volumes 
that are still to come will deal with a 
‘factor analysis’ (not the familiar sta- 
tistical kind, however), and with the 
biological foundations, (The books fol. 
low each other Somewhat as the install- 
ments of a continued Story in a maga- 
zine, with a Synopsis in the later vol- 
umes sufficient for one to read the third 


volume, for example, without having the 
others at hand.) 


Ls recurrent theme is that a pa- 


tient, in the analyst's presence, and pre- 
sumably with his h 


become a problem-s 
dreams reflect his grasp of the conflict 


situation and his contemporary 
efforts at conflict resolution, : 


elp, is trying to 
olving person, 


|. the dream Work, like 


the th ought 
Processes directing 


ee our ordinary Waking 
activity, is dominated by the need to fing 
a solution for a Problem. (Vol, IL. $3 ) 


All problems that 


Teach solution do 
so through a combin, 


ation of Motivation 


See 


and insight—motivation providing the 
pressure to move toward a goal, and in- 
sight activating complexly organized ef- 
forts to solve a problem or to put a 
plan into execution. Dr. French believes 
that psychoanalysis in the past has been 
chiefly interested in the motivation of 
dreams (ie. their wish fulfillment). 
whereas he tries to show that they also 
have a logical structure, and that the 
logical structures of a series of dreams 
of the same person are interrelated. 
Thus dreams share the same processes 
that we find in ordinary waking behav- 
ior and in neurotic behavior. 

The cognitions with which classical 
psychoanalysis is concerned are chiefly 
insights into unconscious processes and 
mechanisms. Dr. French believes that 
a more differentiated meaning of cog- 
nition is needed. The awareness of a 
previously repressed thought or wish is 
a specialized and restricted kind of in- 
sight. It can be called “introspective in- 
sight" and it differs from the “practi- 
cal understanding” that is the insight 
governing the actual behavior and also 
from the “problem-solving insight” that 
is what the patient needs to know in 
order to achieve his goals or to solve 
his problems. Furthermore. the insight 
that exerts a therapeutic effect need not 
be conscious. 


‘Unconscious insight’ is ‘practical under- 
standing’ that does not happen to be ac- 
companied by conscious awareness. (Vol. 3, 
p. 20.) 


The integrative processes that give 
the title to the series of volumes are 
related. of course, to psychoanalytic 
ego psychology, but Dr, French be- 
lieves that his methods are more em- 
pirical than the classical ones using the 
id. ego, and superego structure. He is 
not content to give the standard name 
ego to the integrative function because 
he wishes to call attention to its com- 
plexity, to its component parts. He feels 
that his interpretations arise directly 
from the study of integrative functions 
as he sees them actually at work, rather 
than as a result of reasoning from the- 
ory. The method he uses is said to be 
Very matter of fact, 
all the 
situ: 


a trying to reduce 
.. “lfcumstances of a patient's 
: ation to a point of such clarity that 
We can intuit Why he does what he 
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Tuomas M. Frencu 


does: given anyone else caught in his 
circumstances, with his history, they 
would do just what he is doing. If we 
have reached this level of understand- 
ing. then. and only then, have we 
reached a satisfactory interpretation of 
his behavior. This goal is more easily 
stated than achieved, and when, as in 
these volumes, we try to understand 
what is happening through the course 
of events in a series of dreams, we are 
never quite sure when we are dealing 
with simple observables and when we 
are dealing with inferences. 


An early dream (one brought into the 
tenth hour of analysis) will make the 
method more concrete. The patient (now 
a man of 46) dreams of his school days. 
He was walking home and crossing a 
bridge. There he saw a girl leaning on the 
bridge, watching the boats. He pinched her 
playfully, then walked her home to her 
mother, who rewarded him with a glass of 
milk, The dream is said to be an attempt 
to find a solution to the problem that 
is troubling the man in his contemporary 
life. The interruption of the sexual advance 
to the girl (the pinching) represents his 
inhibited sex life, which is conditioned by 
his need to placate (and to depend upon) 
a mother figure. In the dream the mother 
rewards him (with milk!) for protecting 
her daughter and bringing her home safely 
instead of attacking her sexually. just as 
in this case, many dreams mirror quite 
faithfully the progress of therapy, the con- 
flict uppermost at the time, the nature 


of 
the transference to the analyst, gains in 
self-confidence, reality testing, and so on 


Yet, even as in the interpretations above, ; 
there are always 


steps of inference. Here is 
where the acceptance of common-sense and 
trusted into play. The 
pinch is alternatively interpreted elsewhere 
as a hos right, in 
view of the well-known principles of con- 
densation and displacement, But this is 
scarcely raw empiricism. 


D. FRENCH is clearly a Freudian. 
This fact is evident enough in his em- 
phasis upon early sexual attachments 
to the parents, on the aftereffects of 
having witnessed the primal scene. on 
bisexuality, on dream 


intuition comes 


ile gesture; this is all 


symbolism, on 
transference as a strong feature of ther- 
apy, on symbolic representation of con- 
flict through bodily symptoms. But his 
differences from classical psychoanalysis 
show him to be an independent thinker 
one who does not simply recite thé 
catechism of the faithful, He reject! 
Freud's formulation of primary proc 

thinking in dreams, in which energy 15 
displaced along any available pathway 
without regard to logic, in favor of in- 
terpreting the dream as an organized 
Process. He believes that the usual 
Freudian conception of regression is 
misleading because it implies a miscon- 
ception of the relation between the pres* 
ent and the past. The past is used iy 
rational problem solving as well as in 
neurotic behavior; regression is not a 
return to the past but a failure to sub- 
ordinate patterns from the past. Also 
regression is commonly used in an 
evaluative sense, to imply something 
primitive, infantile, less good than some 
more mature way of behaving, whereas 
in the progress of psychotherapy the pa. 
tient has to go through a number of 
cyclical changes in order to achieve 
tegrative solutions to his problems, 
his regressive phases may be 
his purposes as any 
French's interpret 


in- 
and 
às good for 
other. Finally, Dr. 
ation of transference, 
while coherent with Freud's teachings. 
1S not a strictly regress 
theory, 


Ive-transference 
Such as is described in Karl 
Menninger's Theory of Psychoanalytic 
Technique (1958), ‘Transference remo- 
bilizes an earlier traumatic conflict un- 
der conditions that make possible a re- 
sumption of the learning process. For 
the patient to be helped, he must ur. 
dergo a corrective emotional experience 


ry 


=" oy 


"s. 


CCC 


based on confronting his infantile wishes 
"T 


with present reality. 

Dr. French rightly believes that psy- 
choanalvsis can substantiate its claims 
as a science only if it reviews its data 
from several points of view before be- 
coming committed to a fixed mode of 
theoretical 
structure. of any empirical science is 


organizing the data. The 
always a provisional one, guiding the 
‘search for new facts, itself being modi- 
‘fied by these facts. Dr. French is here 
contributing to the evolution of 
ence of psychoanalysis. 


a sci- 


There are at the present time a number 
of investigations going on with the aid of 
electromagnetic tape and motion pictures 
to provide a detailed record of what hap- 
pens in psychoanalytic interviews. These ef- 
forts will provide better detailed data than 
"he notes from which Dr. French had to 
work. The volume of interpretation needed 
~ 


to clarify what was happening in the ses- 
sions of Dr. French’s subject gives pause, 
however, to those who hope for 
croscopic, moment-by-moment ana 
movement in 


psychoanalytic tre; 
What we learn from his model is that 
some simplifying assumptions will have to 
be made if a communicable picture of the 
proc sary 
to sacrifice some richness of detail if the 
are to be visualized at all. 


s to be made. It may be neces: 


basic processes 


Dr. French's pioneer effort provides 
an important model. One cannot dispose 
of it glibly because it is ‘only one case.’ 
for it is essential to the understanding 
of what goes on that the dreams and ex- 
periences be those of a single person. 
Few investigators will have Dr. French's 
patience, but other s studied as his 
has been by those who have the patience 
will contribute greatly to our under- 
standing not only of psychoanalysis but 
of human problem solving in general. 


Who Can Accept Change? 


Melvin M. Tumin 


Desegregation: Resistance and Readiness. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Uni- 
, versity Press, 1958. Pp. xviii + 270. $5.00. 


D Reviewed by CHarLes G. MCCLINTOCK 


Dr. McClintock, an assistant professor 
of psychology at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Santa Barbara, obtained his PhD 
a few years ago in the University of 
Michigan’s Social Psychology Program 
«where he worked on the formation and 
change of attitudes. 

] 


N May 17, 1954, the United States 

Supreme Court ruled unanimously 
that public schools should be desegre- 
gated "with all deliberate speed." To 
the social scientist, the decision was 
noteworthy. By taking into considera- 
tion the testimony and research findings 
of psychologists and sociologists, the 
Court's decision escaped the narrow 
confines of traditional legalism. It main- 
tained that segregated schools could not 
be ‘equal’ because of the adverse social 
and psychological effects of separate- 
ness upon both Negro and white. In 
addition. it heralded 


the arrival of a 


period of sharp social conflict in the 
South. In effect the social scientist was 
given clear notification of a dramatic 
opportunity to develop and test theories 
of individual and group behavior under 
conditions of conflict and change. 

One social scientist who responded to 
this challenge was Melvin Tumin. a 
sociologist who has spent many years 
studying the relationships between mi- 
nority and majority groups. Recognizing 
à significant opportunity for research. 
and faced with the necessity of training 
students in field methodology, Tumin 
directed a systematic study of attitudes 
toward Negroes and desegregation in 
one Southern county. This volume rep- 
resents an elaborate description of the 


theory. methods. and findings of this 
study. 


The overall design of the project 
falls within the familiar pattern of tra- 


ditional survey methodology. A sampling 


point was selected. In this instance. 
financial conditions unfortunately pre- 
vailed over scientific considerations. A 
North Carolina county. significantly 
different from most Southern coun- 
ties, was chosen. From this atypically 
wealthy, educated, and urbanized region 
a random sample of the male work- 
ing force was obtained as interviewees. 
Northern students, invading the sanctity 
of Southern households, posed a num- 
ber of questions concerning various as- 
pects of the respondent's attitudes to- 
wards Negroes and desegregation. In 
similar fashion, they questioned the in- 
terviewees regarding a number of socio- 
economic dimensions—occupation, edu- 
cation, religion. residence. age. exposure 
to mass media. etc. 

In a preliminary anal 
nomic 


all socioeco- 
variables were indiscriminantly 
used as predictors of differences in atti- 
tude. On the basis of this empirical 
analysis, the three ‘best’ predictors— 
education, occupation, and exposure to 
mass media—were selected the ma- 
jor independent variables for further 
analysis. In similar fashion five ‘lesser’ 
predictors were included as control vari- 
ables, and the remainder jettisoned as 
insignificant. 

More than half of the book is de- 
voted to a somewhat tedious review of 
the relative importance of each of the 
independent variables in producing sig- 
nificant differences in attitude. Table 
after table presents mean scores and ¢ 
tests for categories within a major pre- 
dictor while controlling for each of the 
other independent and control variables. 
The appropriateness of t tests or other 
parametric statistics is unfortunately 


never established. It would have been 
better to have 
variance, 


employed an analysis of 
so that the significance of in- 
teraction could have been specific 


: ally 
determined 


y 2 is one ingenious theoretical and 
methodological part of the study which 
rescues it from being merely another in 
à long list of atheoretical, descriptive 
exploratory surveys, Tumin has formu- 
lated and proceeded to measure five 
Mensions of attitude 
the white’s 
acteristics 


di- 
(a) The Tmage— 
mental picture of the char- 
Of Negroes. (p, The Ide- 
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ology—what types of social relations 
the white would prefer with Negroes, 
(c) Sentiment Structure—how would 
the white feel if the social relation oc- 
curred, (d) General Action Set—what 
would the white do if the relation oc- 
curred, and (e) Specific Action Set— 
what would the white do to facilitate 
or resist desegregation of schools. These 
dimensions can be described in terms 
of a continuum with private-prejudicial 
opinions, on one end, and public-dis- 
crimination, on the other. The con- 
tinuum seems to represent a marriage 
between the early public-private di- 
chotomy of attitudes formulated by 
Schanck and Katz, and the recent work 
in the area of minority groups which 
differentiates between prejudice and dis- 
crimination. 

Utilizing these five attitude dimen- 
sions as dependent variables, the re- 
search yields a number of interesting 
findings. (1) One cannot with high reli- 
ability predict from the prejudice end 
of the continuum (/mage) to the dis- 
crimination end (Specific Action). (2) 
All subgroups falling within the three 
major predictors as well as the to- 
tal sample showed lower segregationist 
scores on the Specific Action than on 
the Jmage end of the continuum. (3) 
Attitudinal differences between groups 
were greater for Specific Action than 
for Image. Finally (4) the higher the 
educational level. the more exposure to 
mass media, and the higher the occupa- 
tional level, then the less over-all dis- 
crimination found, the more quickly 
did segregation scores decline on the 
continuum from Zmage to Action, and 
the greater was the disparity between 
scores on Image and Action. Tumin con- 
cludes that those who, because of edu- 
cation and exposure to mass media, are 
more aware of the negative social con- 
sequences of resistance to desegregation, 
as well as those whose status is less 
jeopardized by desegregation, are the 
most ready for desegregation. 

Towards the end of the book, the 
author takes one chapter to discuss a 
separate panel study in which 28 com- 
munity leaders were interviewed. The 
findings indicate that leaders in this pro- 
gressive Southern community are about 
evenly divided in terms of those who 
favor and those who oppose desegre- 
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gation. More importantly, the findings 
show that if legitimate leaders are ac- 
tive and outspoken, they can enforce 
moral limits upon public debate and ac- 
tion, and prevent the violence and anti- 
social behaviors characteristic of a Little 
Rock. The author seems unrealistically 
optimistic, however, in maintaining that 
what goes on in this wealthy. highly 
educated, and atypically liberal South- 
ern community can be generalized to 
other Southern communities. 

Upon completing the book, this re- 
viewer had the distinct impression that 
the significance of the study had been 


inflated. Although ingenious in parts, the 
research certainly does not seem to 
justify two hundred and seventy pages 
of discourse. Judicious editing could 
have reduced it enough to save the 
reader time and perhaps to hold his in- 
terest. Nor does the author's stated in- 
tention of writing for both layman and 
scientist succeed, for both will find 
much of the theory confusing, and most 
of the analysis labored. We could do, 


with much better accounts of what will, 


surely come to be seen as one of the’ 
most dramatic periods of social change 
in the United States. 


Hydrodynamic Psychology 


A. V. Wolf 


Thirst: Physiology of the Urge to Drink and Problems of Water Lack. 
Springfield, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 1958. Pp. x + 536. $12.50. Y 


Reviewed by PauL S. SIEGEL 


Dr. Siegel is Professor of Psychology 
and Chairman of the Department at 
the University of Alabama, He has a 
PhD from the University of North 
Carolina, has been interested in learn- 
ing and motivation all along, publishing 
articles in that field, including a half 
dozen on hunger and thirst, and he 
has recently completed for the U. S. 
Quartermaster Corps a study of The 
Monotony Effect in Food Acceptance 
(when adaptation to a boarding house 
is negative). 


HE author's credentials are of the 

finest. He is eminently qualified to 
write this book: as present Chief of 
the Renal Section of the Walter Reed 
Army Institute of Research, as a then- 
member of E. F. Adolph’s World War 
II team of researchers on thirst and 
heat exhaustion in the southwestern 
deserts of the U.S.A.. as a twenty-year 
student of the subject. 

He states his purpose as follows: “Al- 
though its roots lie deep in the most 
active issues of water metabolism, dip- 
sology itself has been a neglected prov- 
ince of physiology and pathology. The 
purpose of this book (and its com- 
panion volume by J. H. Holmes, Thirst: 


Clinical Pathology and Medical As- 
pects) is to improve this situation by 
providing a store of physiologic and 
medical knowledge of thirst. Its pages 
necessarily treat of theory, experiment; 
observation, and lore, and of suffering. 
survival, and death. They consider prac- 
tical problems of obtaining potable fluid 
from sea ice, fish, and cacti not less 
than the perplexing circumstances of 
Buridan's ass. A few unorthodox mat- 
ters, such as 'volume regulation, have 
also seemed properly to merit inclusion 
in a comprehensive syntax. In all, I 
have tried to place a great many sub- 
jects in such order and deal with them 
in such ways as has seemed worth- 
while." 

This purpose is realized—indeed with 
a vengeance, for this is an encyclopedic 


treatment. One wonders what is left for. 


J. H. Holmes. The psychologist will 
lament the short shrift given Buridan's 
ass. And most will object to the inclu- 
sion of Part II, some 90 pages devoted 
almost totally to accounts—some clas- 
sic, some little known—of thirst in the 
human at the extremes of death and 
near-death. These reports are not with- 
out reader excitement and they are done 
vividly enough to leave one with the 
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firm resolve not to get caught in a mess 
like that; but, few will share the au- 
thor’s conviction that this material, 
“used carefully, can substantially for- 
ward scientific dissection of the prob- 
lems of thirst.” 

The author treats of matters below. 
above, and on both sides of his basic 
issue, but not to its neglect. He has 
done a handsome organizational job: no 
mean accomplishment in view of the 


‘antiquity of the problem, the diversities 
‘of definition and of level of discourse. 


4 


the species differences, and the en- 
tanglement of the main issue with cog- 
nate ones. The virtues of single as op- 
posed to multiple-authored treatment is 
in immediate evidence when one com- 
pares this book with the recent mono- 
graph on hunger (Annals New York 
-lcad. Sci., 1955, 63, art. 1). With an 
‘impressive scholarship, Wolf has wrung 
the subject of thirst quite dry. If a 
lreatment of this scope appears again 
within the next 25 years, it will be at 
the cost of an unforgivable redundancy. 
A style, best described as near classic, 
takes form within this technical treatise. 
If Wolf knows the message of Rudolph 
Flesch, he entertains no enthusiasm for 
such carrying-on. He presumes a meas- 
wre of reader literacy. And some will 
even pause to savor the more than oc- 
tasional delicious phrase typified in the 
following description of osmosis: “To 
the physical chemist, it is merely the 
consequence of the tendency of two 
different liquid species, under the im- 
pulse of thermal agitation, to achieve a 
state of maximum disorder by any avail- 
able path." Damn the Flesch Count. 
Full speed ahead! 
» Wolf finds it possible to write more 
than 135 pages without recourse to for- 
mal definition. He relies upon context 
to establish meaning. The quotations 
that follow are instructive: “Clearly, a 
manifest urge to take water, which is 


sometimes referred to as thirst, may 


reflect something other than a sensation 
or percept” (p. v). “There may be 
present simply, but definitely, an urge 
to drink, hard to describe but not vague, 
perhaps not unlike an urge to eat a sour 
pickle” (p. 96). When he comes to grips 
with the problem (pp. 140-143), the 
“outcome is disappointing, albeit predict- 
able. Definition he handles too poorly 


for his treatment to withstand critical 
assessment. The extent to which this 
indifference to formality weakens his 
presentation may be pondered. It is en- 
urely clear that, at ultimate, Wolf is 
dealing with two imperfectly correlated 
dependent variables: the verbal testi- 
mony of the human subject and drink- 
ing behavior human and infrahuman. In 
general, the urge for formal rigor seems 
to be inversely related to the extent of 
knowledge about external control. 


"Ls author is persuaded to accept a 
theory of osmometric or cellular de- 
hydration, one which readily encom- 
passes recent findings on the profound 
alteration of drinking behavior that at- 
tends the stimulation or ablation of re- 
gions within the hvpothalamus. Thus he 
regards this statement as paramount: 
"A high correlation. between the in- 
tensity of thirst and the degree of hy- 
pertonia or increased effective osmotic 
pressure of body fluids is significant be- 
yond cavil. By extension, the correla- 
tion between thirst and the diminished 
water content of general body cells 
and/or osmoreceptors is equally remark- 
able" (p. 103). His own principal con- 
tribution to the osmometric hypothesis 
(developed in earlier journal articles) is 
found in an ingenious predictive equa- 
tion which lends itself to quantitative 
extension (p. 75). Using it, he is able to 
determine a thirst threshold in man and 
dog following the infusion of saline 
solutions. 

Wolf acknowledges that the osmore- 
ceptor theory is a limited one. It does 
not handle well the thirst that attends 
salt deficiency, self-regulation (men and 
rats may prefer dilute saline solutions), 
nor the facts of satiety (“diverse mecha- 
nisms appear to underlie satiety and 
thirst." p. 149). His incorporation of 
the dry-mouth theory is intriguing, the 
more so in view of the current and al- 
most desperate inability of the psy- 
chologist to demonstrate the acquisition 
of a learned drive of the appetitive 
sort. He speculates that drinking or the 
thirst sensation evoked by buccal dry- 
ness may be a "thirst reflex” (p. 95), 
that arises out of an historical associa- 
tion with stimulation of the osmorecep- 
tors (the unconditioned or biologically 
adequate state of affairs). i 


All but the physiologically most so- 
phisticated will find the going rough in 
spots, but even the least sophisticated 
will profit from a careful reading. For- 
tunately, much of the technical dis- 
course is presented in parallel or else 
is unessential to the main development. 
Cross-references to earlier and later re- 
lated discussion are helpful and liber- 
ally employed. The glossary is a must 
for there are some uncommon terms 
found in the science of dipsology, e.g., 
aptyalia, xerostomia. The substance of 
this book is contained in Chapters I-III 
(Some Fundamental Aspects of Body 
Fluid, Thirst and Drinking, Satiety). 
Chapter IV (The Regulation of Fluid 
Volume) is definitely ‘off-beat’ (Wolf 
also poses a reservation here). I should 
vote for its inclusion. 

Chapter V (Problems of Thirst) in- 
vites particular comment, for it is con- 
cerned principally with the practical as- 
pects of survival under conditions of 
short water supply. The traveler, antici- 
pating jeapardy of this sort, may take 
comfort if he learns the rules. The 
chapter treats of such matters as the 
drinking of sea water and admixtures of 
fresh and sea water, of potifying sea 
water, of absorption through the skin. 
Drinking and water balance in marine 
and desert mammals, and in birds and 
fish, are also treated in this chapter, 
This reviewer gets at least a weak feel- 
ing that the chapter is tacked on, 


r but 
again I vote for its inclusion. 


Ls book will find its Way into all 


main libraries and into the personal 
libraries of many physicians, physiolo- 
gists, and Psychologists. On the 


2 aca- 
demic scene, 


c it will be utilized often as 
a reference source, seldom as a text 
For the narrow-but-deep seminar. it will 
Serve admirably with its 


S asset of com- 
prehensive coy 


erage under one jacket, 
. In 1947, in their Physiology of Man 
in the Desert, E, F. Adolph et al gh, 
served: “We have tried to make ise of 
the Current theories about the "- of 
thirst. -.. It can be concluded that in 
Practice the theories regarding thirst 
have proven Useless" (p, 253). If " 
cast today, this statement would mi 
d E weaker. Wolf's scholarship 
C eS the situation quite a bit tidier, 
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Paperbound Books in the Classroom, III 


Dr. Hall, now of Syracuse University 
but about to take leave for a spell of 
writing, has already twice covered psy- 
chology's paperbound books for CP. 
first in CP, Oct. 1956, 1, 291-294, and 
second in CP, Now. 1957, 2, 275-278. 
The present report, which takes us up 
to the spring of 1959, will be his last, 
and, if CP's readers wish CP to con- 
tinue to cover the paperbounds, they 
had better write in to say so. Hall is 
also CP’s dream specialist, for he has 
reviewed Bertram Lewin on dreams 
(CP, June 1959, 4, 164f.). and his own 
book, The Meaning of Dreams, should 
have been published by Dell in paper- 
cover before this review appears. He 
also has a general psychology coming 
along next fall with Howard Allen—a 
quarter of a million words, he says. 


HE principal trend in the publi- 

cation of paperbound psychology 
books since my last review (1957) is 
the larger proportion of relatively high- 
priced, quality paperbounds being pub- 
lished. In the first review of paper- 
bounds (1956) 85 per cent of the books 
were priced at less than one dollar; in 
the second, 58 per cent were under a 
dollar. Of the 59 books listed below 
only 36 per cent retail for less than a 
dollar. Prices are going up. It is a re- 
grettable trend because the chief virtue 
of the paperbound has been its low 
price. A teacher might ask students to 
buy ten fifty-cent volumes, but he is 
not going to expect them to buy ten 
volumes which retail at an average price 
of $1.50. Fortunately, Mentor and Pen- 
guin are still publishing low-priced pa- 
perbounds of good quality. 

Books in the area of abnormal psy- 
chology, psychology of personality. psy- 
choanalysis, and psychotherapy predomi- 
nate. Books by Freud. twelve of them. 
lead the field by a wide margin. General 
and theoretical psychology are slowly 
becoming represented, however. We wel- 
come. in particular, James’ Principles, 
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By CarviN S. HALL 


Tolman’s Collected Papers entitled Be- 
havior and Psychological Man, Watson's 
Behaviorism, and Allport’s The Nature 
of Prejudice. 

R. R. Bowker got out a college edi- 
tion of their Index of Paperbound 
Books in the spring of 1958, and dis- 
tributed it widely to college teachers. 
Let us hope they do it again. (They 
have.) 

The New York Herald Tribune pub- 
lished a special paperback section Janu- 
ary 18, 1959, which contained many in- 
teresting articles. Authorities in various 
fields were asked to prepare lists of 
books that could be purchased for ap- 
proximately ten dollars. John Dollard 
prepared the list for psychology. It is 
reproduced here. 


Animals and Men, by D. Karz 
(Penguin) $ 50 
Basic Teachings of the Great 
Psychologists, by S. STANS- 
FELD SaRGENT (Barnes and 
Noble) 1.50 


Child Care and the Growth 

of Love, by Joux Bowrsy 

(Pelican) 85 
An Elementary Textbook of 


Psychoanalysis, by CHARLES 

Brenner (Anchor) 95 
The Fifty Minute Hour, by 

Rosert LinpNer (Bantam) 35 


General Introduction to Psycho- 
analysis, by SīcMUND FREUD 


(Pocket Books) 50 
Hamlet and Oedipus, by ERNEST 

Jones (Anchor) 85 
William James, by MARGARET 


Knicut (Penguin) 65 
Language and Thought of the 
Child, by Jean Piacer (Me- 


ridian) 1.35 
The Origins of Psychoanalysis, 

bv Sicmunp Frevp (Anchor) 1.25 
Psychology of Sex, by Have- 

Lock Erns (New Amer 


Library) 50 
Uses and Abuses of Psychology, 

by H, J. Eysexck (Penguin) 85 

Twelve books for $10.10 


The books listed below are grouped 
under several subject headings. and 
price ranges are indicated by stars 
Three stars (***) signifies a price range 
of fifty cents or less, two stars (**) a 
price range from over fifty cents up to 
and including a dollar, and one star (*) 
all prices over a dollar. The addresses 
of the publishers of the paperbound 
books reviewed here are listed at the 
end of this article. Paperbound editions 
can be ordered from the publisher by 
referring to the name of the series atid 
the number which appears between pa- 
rentheses in most of the citations. Pub- 
lishers will usually send examinatioñ 
copies upon request. 


Child and Educational 
Psychology 

** Bowrnv, J. Child Care and the Growth 
of Love. Penguin. $.85. 

Not seen. 

*Montacu, A. Education and Human Re- 
lations. (Evergreen, E-87.) Grove, 1958, 
Pp. 191. $1.45. Reprinted and original. 
articles. 

Montagu is a prolific writer. In this vol- 
ume, he discourses on democracy, educa- 
tion, human nature, education 
and lots else. No index. 

* PracET, J. The Language and Thought of 
the Child. (M 10.) Meridian, 1955. Pp. 
251. $1.35. Unabridged. Reprint, 

It is good to have this ‘classic’ available 
in an inexpensive edition. No index. a 
* VaNDIVERT, W., VANDIVERT, RITA, AND 

Burcer, C. Common Wild Animals 

and Their Young. (LC105.) Dell, 1957, 

Pp. 128. $.50. Original. 

This delightful book contains 12 wonder- 
ful photographs and 30 line-drawings of 


women's 


the young of various species and their 


parents. The accompanying text belongs to 
the natural history genre, It would be an 
innovation to use this book in courses in 
child psychology. No index. 


Counseling and Psychotherapy 

* BEUKENKAMP, Č., Jr. Fortunate Stran- 
gers. (Evergreen, E-137.) Grove, 195% 
Pp. 269. $1.95, Unabridged Reprint. 


This beautifully titled book is a popu- 

^ larly written account of eight people in 

group psychotherapy. It reads like a novel. 

No index 

* BYCHOWSKI, G. AND DESPERT, J. Lovise. 

(Eds.) Specialised Techniques in Psy- 

chotherapy. (Evergreen E-91.) Grove, 

1958. Pp. 371. $1.95. Reprint. Un- 
abridged. 


Chapters on narcodiagnosis and narco- 
therapy (Hoch and Polatin), hypnoanaly- 
sis (Lindner), telepathy (Eisenbud), art 
therapy (Stern), group therapy (Spotnitz), 
‘marital problems (Mittelmann), child ther- 
apy (Beata Rank, Louise Despert), schizo- 
phrenia (Frieda Fromm-Reichmann), 
pled and disabled (Bychowski), 
(Glauber), (Ruth 
offenders (Abrahamsen), psychosomatic 
medicine (Melitta Sperling), 
cases (Eisenstein), depr 
Rorschach (Piotrowski 
Index. 


crip- 
Stutterers 
alcoholics Fox), sex 
borderline 
sion (Bellak), and 
Schreiber). 


and 


ULKES, S. H. awp Antuony, E. J. 
Group Psychotherapy. (A 370). Pen- 
~ guin, 1957, Pp. 263. $.85. Original. 

This is a splendid book on group psy- 
chotherapy by two British psychiatrists. It 
covers all phases of the subject, includ- 
ing practice and theory. The high level of 
communication is characteristic of Penguin 
originals. Index. 

* May, R. The Art of Counseling. (Apex 
B 6. Abingdon Press, n.d. Pp. 247. 
i $1.25. Original. 

This book could be more accurately 
titled: The Art of Pastoral (or Religious) 
Counseling. It is intended primarily for 
ministers and divinity students. Alfred Ad- 
ler is its élan vital, Index. 


General and Theoretical 
Psychology 


Eysenck, H. J. Sense and Nonsense in 
Psychology. (A 385.) Penguin, 1957, 
. Pp. 349. $.85. Original. 

I cannot be objective about this book 
because one of the chapters, The Interpre- 
tation of Dreams, contains large amounts 
of material that seem to be paraphrased 
from my book, The Meaning of Dreams. 
+l wonder if the seven other chapters on 
hypnosis, lie detection, telepathy, meas- 
urement of personality, personality and 
conditioning, politics and personality, and 
the psychology of esthetics are similarly 
contrived. It is a sprightly book that can 
be used advantageously in the first course, 
Index. 

* Harriman, P. L, An Outline of Modern 
* Psychology. Littlefield, Adams, 1956. 

Pp. 286. $1.50. Original. 


The books on 
other outline series are paperbounds that 
to help students 
subject. Apparently they are used 
for this purpose. Self-testing exerci: 
able the student to test his knowledge. 
A great factual material and 
names galore (is it really necessary for a 
student. to are 
compressed into a relatively short book. 
There are also outlines of abnormal and 


psychology in 


serve a specific purpos 


review 


en- 


amount of 


know so many names?) 


educational psychology in this series. 

* HavEMANN, E. The Age of Psychology. 
Simon and Schuster. $1.00. 

Not seen. 

* Hunter, I. M. L. Memory: Facts and 
Fallacies. (Pelican A405.) Penguin, 
1958. Pp. 185. $.85. Original. 

Hunter, a Lecturer in Psychology at the 
University of Edinburgh, has written an 
memory which is 
earch, It 


up-to-date account of 
firmly bas 
is an extremely valuable addition to the 
growing list of paperbound books that can 
be used as supplementary readings in the 
beginning course. Index. 
James, W. The Principles of Psychology. 
(T381 and T382.) Dover, 1950. Vol- 
ume 1. Pp. 689. $2.00. Volume 2. Pp. 


688 index. $2.00. Unabridged. Re- 
print. 


d on psychological 


The famous long course, complete and 
unabridged. 

*OcpEN, C. K. anb Ricnamps, I. A. The 
Meaning of Meaning. (Harvest.) Har- 
court, Brace. $2.25. 

Not seen. 

* SCHRÖDINGER, E. C. Science Theory and 
Man. (T428.) Dover, 1958. Pp. 223 
$1.35. Reprinted and original essays. 

Psychologists will enjoy reading many of 
these essays because they grapple with fun- 
damental epistomological problems com- 
mon to all of the sciences. Schrédinger, 
who won the Nobel prize in 1933 for his 
work on wave mechanics, writes with great 
clarity about abstruse matters. He uses fa- 
miliar analogies to exemplify difficult con- 
cepts. No index. 


* SPERLING, A. P. How to Make Psy- 
chology Work for You. (Premier s48.) 
Fawcett, 1957. Pp. 192. $.35 (Origi- 
nally published under the title Psy- 
chology for the : 
lor this edition.) 
This book is an effer 

anecdotes, 


Millions but revised 


escent mixture of 
witticisms, homespun philoso- 
phy, moralizing, popularizations of serious 
psychological studies, and litillating refer- 
ences to sex—all of which goes to 
that, if you cheapen psychology 

mass you merely make it 


prove 
the 
worthless, ] 


for 


MEE 


this or 


See no use for such a book as this is, i: 
or out of the classroom. 


PERLING, A. P. Psychology Made Sim- 
Ple. Made Simple Books, 1957. Pp. 
192. $1.00. Original. 


Everything is being simplified today. 
This book is one in a series of Made Sim- 
ple volumes ranging from Chess Made Sint- 
ple to Ph Made Simple. Practically all 
of them are written by people with PhDs. 
Sperling has crammed a lot of psychology 
into 192 pages, the tradi- 
tional sort. There are the usual chapters 
on sensation, perception, learning, motiva- 
tion, emotions, personalitv, and the con- 
tents conform pretty much to the kind of 
psychology that most instructors teach 
their students. The s E&gestions for further 
reading at the end of each of the 17 chap- 

list the standard reference works, 
There is a glossary but no index. The book 
could be used in high school. extension, 
night school, adult education, technical or 
trade school, or in any other type of edu- 
ty and con- 
ciseness of subject matter are deemed es- 
sential. It is not a pocket book but meas- 
ures 8 by 103 inches. The type is l 
the paper is cheap, and the cover is sober. 
It is a far better book than the other one 
by Sperling listed above. What would you 
say about chology if you had 
150,000 words in which to say it? 


most of it of 


ters 


cational setting where simpli 


arge, 


only 


* Torman, E. C. Behavior and Psycho- 
logical Man. University of California 
Pre: 1958. Pp. 269. $1.95. Un- 
abridged. Reprint of Collected Papers 
in Psychology., 


In 1951, a group of students and col- 
leagues honored Edward Tolman by 


E spon- 
soring the 


publication of a volume of his 
papers. Tolman, himself, made 
of 19 articles from a bibliography of over 
eighty items. The collection spans the 
trom 1922, 4 New 
ism, to 1948, Cog 
Men. Next to 
this is Tolman’ 


à selection 


years 
Formula for Behavior- 
nitive Maps in Rats and 
his Purposive Behaviorism, 
S d S most important statement 
of his theory, Two threads run through 
the maze of Tolman’s thinking: 
and cognition. No index. 
WATSON. J. B. 
P23.) 
$1.50. 
Not seen, 


Purpose 


Behaviorism, ( Phoenix 


University Of Chicago Press 


ss. 3 
Personality and Abno 


rmal 
Psve 
sychology 
Y, 


M ABRAHAMSEN, D. Who Are the 
“vergreen E-106.) 
340. 81 95. 


Guilty? 


n Grove, nd Pp 
Unabridged 


Reprint 
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cis P an iniormally written book by a 
psychiatrist about criminals. It contains a 
number oí case histories. Index. 

FREEMAN, Lucy. Catch Me Bejore I 

Kil More. (C-221.) Pocket Books, 

1956. Pp. 357. $35. Unabridged. Re- 

print. 

A readable account of the case of Wil- 
liam Heirens, the University of Chicago 
student, who murdered three women. It is 
a well-documented presentation and is a 
valuable addition to the literature of case 
studies. No index. 

* McCary, J. L. (Ed.) Psychology of Per- 
sonality. (Evergreen, E-139.) Grove, 
1959. Pp. 383. $1.95. Unabridged. Re- 
print. 

In 1954, a symposium on personality 
was held at the University of Houston. 
Bellak writes on psychoanalytic theory, 
Cattell on structural measurement, Klein 
on perception and personality, Mead on a 
cross-cultural approach, and N. Sanford on 
the authoritarian personality. McClelland 
attempts to give an integrative view. It 
Strikes me that this symposium is better 
than most. Psychologists are doing a lot of 
traveling on the symposium circuit these 
days. The favorite speakers can sometimes 
be heard saying the same thing again and 
again. Index. 

* Prince, M. The Dissociation of Person- 
ality. (MG 12.) Meridian, 1957. Pp. 
575. $1.95. Unabridged. Reprint. 

In the same year (1898) that Dora made 
her initial visit to Freud, Sally Beauchamp 
knocked on the consulting room door of 
Morton Prince. Both young ladies subse- 
quently became famous in the annals of 
Psychiatric case histories. Dora suffered 
from hysteria, Sally was a case of multiple 
or disintegrated personality. This book was 
first published in 1905, as was Freud's 
Dora. It had a second edition in 1908. The 
Meridian edition is a reprint of the second 
edition. It is good to have this ‘classic’ 
available in a relatively inexpensive edi- 
tion, and it deserves to be widely used in 
courses in abnormal psychology. Index. 


Psychoanalysis 


ADLER, A. Understanding Human Na- 

ture, (Premier, 152.) Fawcett, $.50. 
Not seen, 

* Berne, E, A Layman’s Guide to Psychi- 
atry and Psychoanalysis. Simon and 
Schuster, 1957, Pp. 321. $1.50. (Re- 
vised edition of The Mind in Action.) 

Dr. Berne, a psychoanalytic psychiatrist, 

Says that "the object of this book is to 

make the dynamics of the human mind in- 

telligible to those who are more interested 
in understanding nature than in using big 
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words or memorizing definitions.” He has 

succeeded very well. Good bibliographies, 

glossary, and index. 

** BRENNER, C. An Elementary Textbook 
oj Psychoanalysis. (Anchor A 102.) 
Doubleday, 1957. Pp. 224. $.95. Un- 
abridged. Reprint. 

Just what the title says it is. The em- 
phasis throughout is on normal psycho- 
logical processes, but there is a chapter on 
psychopathology. None on psychotherapy, 
however. The author is a psychoanalyst 
and the book is based upon lectures he 
has given to psychiatric residents and 
medical students. It is clearly written and 
should not be above the heads of under- 
graduates. Recent developments in ego the- 
ory are included. Index. 

** BRILL, A. A. Lectures on Psychoanalytic 


Psychiatry. (Vintage K11.) Knopf, 
1955. Pp. 302. $.95. Unabridged. Re- 
print. 


A. A. Brill was for years Freud’s am- 
bassador in the United States. These in- 
formal and discursive lectures on psycho- 
analysis were given annually for a number 
of years at the New York State Psychiatric 
Institute. There are replete with the au- 
thor’s personal experiences and cases, Each 
of the ten lectures, with several exceptions, 
is followed by a short question-and-an- 
swer period. Index. 

* CLARK, R. A. Six Talks on Jung's Psy- 
chology. Boxwood, 1953. $1.50. Pp. 84. 
Unabridged. Original. 

The topics covered by these six elemen- 
tary talks are libido theory, psychological 
types, the shadow, archetypes, dreams, and 
psychotherapy. The author is an American 
psychiatrist who has studied with Jung in 
Zurich. For an introduction to Jung, the 
Frieda Fordham volume is to be preferred. 
(See CP, Feb. 1956, 1, p. 293.) No index. 
EipELBERG, L. Take Off Your Mask. 
(R273.) Pyramid, 1957. Pp. 157. $.35. 
Reprint. 

This book does a disservice to psycho- 
analysis. The psychoanalyst, a Dr. Rodan 
in the book, behaves as no psychoanalyst 
would, and his patients are caricatures. We 
are told that the author “extracted certain 
pertinent facts from the cases of many pa- 
tients, my own and others, and have at- 
tempted to coalesce them into the figures 
who move through this book.” The figures 
are too wooden to move anywhere. 

* FERENCZI, S. Sex in Psychoanalysis and 

Ferenczt, S. AND Rank, O. The Devel- 
opment of Psychoanalysis. (T324) 
Dover, 1956. Pp. 288 and Pp. 68. 
$1.85. Unabridged. Reprint, 

Sex in Psychoanalysis is a reprint of 
Ferenczi's Contributions to Psycho-Analy- 


sis, which is a collection of articles pub- 
lished between 1908 and 1914. These ar- : 
ticles established Ferenczi as one of Freud's 
most creative colleagues. The Development 
of Psychoanalysis played a significant part 
in the history of psychoanalysis. (See Ern- 
est Jones’ third volume on Freud.) It 
marked the beginning of Rank's defection, 
and Ferenczi almost left the movement 
with him. The ties of affection between 
Freud and Ferenczi were too strong, how- 
ever, and Ferenczi remained in the inner 
circle, 
** FnEUD, S, Civilization and Its Discon-; 
tents. (Anchor A130.) Doubleday. $.95. 
Not seen. 
* FnEUD, S. Delusion and Dream. 
Beacon. $1.45, 
Not seen. 
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** FREUD, S. Moses and Monotheism. (Vin- 
tage K-14.) Knopf, 1955, Pp. 182, $.95. 
Unabridged, Reprint, 

Written when Freud 
years old, this astonishing book treats of 
the origins of the Jewish religion and of 
religion in general. Throughout the book 
there are many discussions of psychoana- 
lytic concepts, although no new ones are 
introduced and little fresh light is cast 
upon the old ones. The cover design is 
particularly attractive. Recommended for 
courses in the psychology of religion. In- 
dex. 

* FnEUD, S. On Creativity and the Uncon- 
scious. (Torchbooks TB 45.) Harper; 
1958. Pp. 310. $1.85. Unabridged, Re- 
print. f 

The essays in this volume originally aps 
peared in the fourth volume of Freud’s 

Collected Papers under the title, Papers on 

Applied Psychoanalysis, Index. 

** FREUD, S. The Future of an Illusion. 
(Anchor A99.) Doubleday, 1957. Pp. 
102. $.95. Unabridged, Reprint, 

Gradually, Freud's extensive Writings are 
appearing in paperbound editions, This 

well-known essay on the Psychology of m- 

ligion (religion is the “illusion” is the 

ninth of Freud’s books to become avail- 
able in papercover. The cover design and 
typography are among the finest T have 
seen for a Paperbound book, It almost ap- 

Proaches the elegance of Japanese 

bounds. But it is ov 

in the Psychology 

Seneral interest, No index, 


was over eighty 


ins of Psychoanalysis: 
Letters, Drafts and Notes to Wilhelm 
Fliess (1887-1902). (Anchor A112 ) 
Doubleday, 1957. Pp. 384. $1 " 
Abridged. Reprint. iin 
The hardcover editio 


. n of this book 
lished in 1954, sells for ok; puj 


$6.75 or more than 


ee 


e 
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five times the price of this edition. Those 
~of us who bought the hardcover edition 
through Basic Books may be annoyed that 
we did not wait several for the 
inexpensive one. But wait—something is 
missing. The Project for a Scientific Psy- 
chology, a hundred-page es y which Freud 
wrote in 1895 and which has not hitherto 
been published in English, has been omitted 
from this Anchor edition. Some consider 
this the most important document in the 
Origins. Kris's valuable introduction has 
been retained, as have the fascinating let- 
yers of Freud to Fliess. This book is for 
the serious student of Freudian psychology 
and its usefulnes in the classroom is lim- 
ited to advanced graduate 
history of psychology 


years 


courses in the 
and psychoanalysis. 


Against Hate, (Har- 
ace. $1.95. 


vest. Harcourt, B 

Not seen, 

* MENNINGER, K. Man Against Himself. 
(Harvest.) Harcourt, Brace. $1.45. 

Not seen. 

"Murnanv, P, (Ed.) A Study of Inter- 
personal. Relations. (Evergreen E-76.) 
Grove, 1957. Pp. 507. $1.95. Un- 
abridged. Reprint. 

With the reprinting of this collection of 
articles from the journal, Psychiatry, the 
Washington School of Psychiatry is now 
represented in the paperbound library of 
psychology books. There are articles by 
the leader and many of his disciples. Clara 
Thompson writes on women and homo- 
sexuality, Frieda Fromm-Reichmann on 
therapy, Shachtel on memory and am- 
nesia, Hutchinson on insight and crea- 
tivity, and lots of other people write on 
lots of other subjects. Mullahy contributes 
a sketchy introduction. If you want your 
students to be familiar with the kind of 
article that appears in the house-organ of 
the Washington School, this is the book 
for you. No index. 
eLsON, B. (Ed.) Freud and the 20th 
Century. (M 45.) Meridian, 1957. Pp, 
314, $1.45. Unabridged. Original and 
reprinted articles. 

It will serve a useful purpose to list the 
contents of this volume, cite the original 
Sources of the articles, and say a word 
{bout the contributors where necessary. 
Kazin’s The Freudian Revolution Ana- 
lysed appeared in the New York Times 
Magazine, May 6, 1956. He is a professor 
of literature. Walker's A New Copernicus? 
is reprinted from the Listener. Walker is 
an Edinburgh psychologist. Zilboorg's The 
Changing Concept of Man in Present-Day 
Psychiatry is reprinted from the American 
Journal of Psychiatry. Freud's A Preface: 
1917 is a preface to Reik's Ritual. Kar- 


diners Freud: The Man I Knew, the Sci- 

entist and his Influence is an original essay 

prepared for this volume. Reminiscences of 

Freud and Jung consists of translated ex- 

cerpts from von Weizsaecker's Natur und 

Geist (1954). He is a German psychoana- 

lyst and philosopher. Erikson's The First 

Psychoanalyst was originally published in 

the Vale Review, September 1956, The Cur- 

rent Impact of Freud on American Psy- 
chology Gardner Murphy's address to 
the Division of Clinical Psychology in Chi- 
cago, August 30, 1956. Hackers Freud, 

Marx, and Kierkegaard was prepared for 

this volume. Hacker is a psychiatrist. 

Freud, the Revisionists, and Social Reality 

by Will Herberg, a professor of Judaic 

Studies at Drew University is an original 

essay, Hyman’s Psychoanalysis and the 

Climate of Tragedy first appeared in the 

Partisan Review, Spring 1956. Hyman is 

a teacher of literature at Bennington Col- 

lege and a staff writer for the New Yorker. 

Gombrich's Psychoanalysis and the His- 

tory of Art is reprinted from the Interna- 

tional Journal of Psycho-analys. Gom- 
brich is a professor oi art. Freud and 

Modern Philosophy was written for this 

volume by Abraham Kaplan, Professor of 

Philosophy in the University of California 

at Los Angeles. Jacques Maritain's Freudi- 

anism and Psychoanalysis: A Thomist 

View is a revision of an essay which ap- 

peared in Scholasticism and Politics. Hu- 

man Creativity and Self-Concern in Freud's 

Thought was written for this volume by 

Reinhold Niebuhr. Jerome Bruner’s Freud 

and the Image of Man first appeared in 

the Partisan Rev w, Summer 1956. A 

splendid collection of essays. No index. 

Reik, T. Masochism in Modern Man. 

(Evergreen E-79.) Grove, 1957. Pp. 

439. $1.95. Unabridged. Reprint. 

If there is anything which has been 
learned about masochism since the Aus- 
trian novelist, Leopold von Sacher-Masoch 
(1835-1895) first described the condition 
and which has been omitted from this ex- 
haustive study, it is probably not worth 
knowing. Joy Out of Suffering, the title 
of the German edition, or victory through 
defeat—this is the aim of masochism ac- 
cording to Reik. The book is beautifully 
written by one of the wisest heads in psy- 
choanalysis. For courses in abnormal psy - 
chology. Index, 

* RE, T. Of Love and Lust. (Evergreen 
E-135.) Grove, nd. Pp. 623. $245. 
Reprinted and original selections. 

“Of Love and Lust is the second of a 
series or volumes of selections from Theo- 
dor Reik’s work. In this new volume he is 
concerned with the love life and the sexual 
life of men and women. Part One js taken 


D 


from one of his most successful books, 4 
Psychologist Looks at Love, out of print 
now for some years. Part Two is from 
Reik's great contribution to psychological 
literature, Masochism in Modern Man. 
Part Three, The Unmarried, consists of 
two essay written for the symposium 
Why Are You Single, edited by Hilda 
Holland. Part Four, The Emotional Dij- 
ferences of the Sexes, is the new and un- 
published material. (From the Publisher's 
Preface, by John Farrar.) No index. 

* Rex, T. The Search Within. (Evergreen 
E-107.) Grove, n.d. Pp. 657. $2.95. 
Reprinted and original selections. 

“The Search Within is designed as the 
ñrst of a series of volumes of selections 
from Theodor Reik's works. This initial 
volume is a synthesis of his frank reminis- 
cences of his personal life, his training, 
practice and the development of his phi- 
losophy. Part One is taken from his memo- 
ries of days with Freud, originally pub- 
lished under the title, From Thirty Years 
with Freud, except for the essays on Con- 
versations with Freud and Jewish Wit, 
which have not been previously published. 
Part Two, The Confessions of an Analyst, 
is winnowed from Fragments of a Great 
Confession. Part Three, The Gift for Psy- 
chological Observation, is a short selection 
from Listening with the Third Ear. Part 
Four, Psychoanalytic Experiences in Life, 
Literature and Music, is drawn from The 
Secret Self and The Haunting Melody, and 
extends some of these discoveries, Part 
Five, Adventures in Psychoanalytic Dis- 
covery, is the lately written and hitherto 
unpublished material" (From the Publish- 
er’s Preface, by John Farrar.) No index. 

* RICKMAN, J. A General Selection from 
the Works of Sigmund Freud. (Anchor 
A115. Doubleday, 1957. Pp. 295, 
$125. Unabridged. Reprint, 

This selection has been 
irom Freud's writings 
theory. The important 
during the war years 
Their Vicissitudes, Repression, On Narcis- 
leer Pow Melincholiay and the 

s early twenties (e.g., 
lot ad e e Gro Pe 

L0 083 Analysis of the Ego, The 
Ego and the Id) are well 
There is one serious draw. 
ent anthology; 


made primarily 
9n psychological 
articles published 
(eg, Instincts and 


represented, 
back to the pres- 
most of the articles and 
Monographs are not reprinted in their en. 
urety but consist of excerpts, Since these 
theoretical Writings of Freud are diene 
reasoned and must be read with nd d 
attention to his subtle line of retin 
they cannot stand much abridgement ios 
example, Beyond the Pleasure Princi fe 
which is considered to be the most Sane 
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essay Freud ever wrote, is reduced by half 
in this anthology. His other writings are 
similarly compressed. It is, therefore, diffi- 
cult to see what value this selection pos- 
sesses for students of psychology. Index 
and glossary. 

* THOMPSON, CranA with the collaboration 
of P. Mvrrany. Psychoanalysis: Evo- 
lution and Development. (Evergreen 
E-67.) Grove, 1957. Pp. 252. $1.75. 
Unabridged. Reprint. 

This account of psychoanalysis is writ- 
ten by a proponent of the interpersonal 
theory of Harry Stack Sullivan. Index. 


Religion and Psychology 

* HERBERG, W. (Ed.) Four Existentialist 
Theologians. (Anchor A141.) Double- 
day, 1958. Pp. 312. S15. Reprinted 
selections. 

The four existential theologians are Mari- 
tain, Berdyaev, Buber, and Tillich. No in- 
dex. 

*** MURPHY, CAROL. Religion and Mental 
Illness. (No. 82.) Pendle Hill, 1955. 
Pp. 31. $.35. Original. 

A Quaker examines the relevance of re- 
ligion for dealing with the mentally ill and 
concludes that “the mentally ill can lead 
us back to a truer and deeper service to 
all mankind.” 

Oates, W. E. What Psychology Says 

about Religion, Association, 1958. Pp. 

128. $.50. Original. 

Professor Oates of the Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary detects four ‘pos- 
tures’ that psychology has held towards 
religion, It has remained silent (Pavlov), 
it has rejected religion (Watson, Freud), 
it has displayed a critical but cautiously 
affectionate attitude (Allport, Fromm, Men- 
ninger), and it has discovered the “living 
beating pulse of spirituality as it is psy- 
chologically perceived” (Jung, Adler). The 
copyright on this tract is held by the 
YMCA, Index. 

* Rapin, P. Primitive Religion. 
Dover, 1957. Pp. 322. 
abridged. Reprint. 

"Perhaps it might be well to restate 
what I had in view in my book. It was 
first of all a protest against the manner in 
Which these religions had been described 
by the majority of anthropologists, mis- 
Sionaries, administrators and students of 
comparative religion, Secondly, it was an 
attempt to examine carefully three specific 
aspects of these religions: the nature of 
the religious experience itself, the varying 
degree to which individuals possessed it, 
and lastly, the role played by social-eco- 
nomic forces and the extent to which the 
latter fashioned and directed the basic ex- 
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(T293.) 
$1.85. Un- 


pressions religion had assumed in the abo- 
riginal world.” (From Paul Radin's Pref- 
ace, written in 1956 for this reprint.) In- 
dex. 


Social Psychology 

* ALLFORT, G. W. The Nature of Prejudice. 
(Anchor A149.) Doubleday, 1958. Pp. 
496. $1.45. Abridged by the author. 
Reprint. 

This is the finest introduction to an un- 
derstanding of prejudice with which I am 
familiar. It is a book conceived in wisdom 
and nurtured by research. In a foreword 
for this edition, Allport criticizes the Su- 
preme Court for its policy of ‘deliberate 
speed.’ He believes that school integration 
should have been put into effect quickly 
before the opposition had a chance to con- 
solidate its forces. Now that a gradualist 
position has been adopted, Allport recom- 
mends that integration begin in the ele- 
mentary schools first. Index. 

* BERNARD, Jessie, Bvucuaxax, HELEN E. 
AND Situ, W. M., Jr. Dating, Mat- 
ing, and Marriage. Allen, 1958. Pp. 
410. $3.50. Original. 

A large part of this book consists of 
cases and documents, many of them writ- 
ten by students. The introduction to each 
chapter establishes a systematic setting for 
the case material that follows. It can be 
used as the principal textbook in a mar- 
riage course or in conjunction with a 
standard text. The cases and documents 
are keyed to all of the current textbooks 
in the area. It is well written and should 
prove to be immensely popular with stu- 
dents. Index. 

Packarp, V. The Human Persuaders. 

(C288.) Pocket Books. $.35. 

Not seen. 


Miscellaneous 


* ARNOLD, Paurine. Rate Yourself. (M- 
4084.) Permabooks, 1958. Pp. 165. 
$.35. Original. 

For people who like to take tests and 
solve problems. 

Dincwatt, E. J. The 

Woman. (Signet D1591.) New Ameri- 

can Library, 1958. Pp. 288. $.50. Un- 

abridged. Reprint. 

This is another one of those books— 
this one by a British anthropologist (Uni- 
versity of London PhD). If you hate 
women, this book is your dish of tea. Any- 
one can select facts to prove almost any- 
thing. Index. 

* Garpner, M. Fads and Fallacies. (T394.) 

Dover, 1957. Pp. 363. $1.50. Original. 

(Revised edition of In the Name of 

Science, 1952.) 


American 


If you are an admirer of any of the fol- 
lowing men and movements—Bates’ sight 
without glasses, Reich's orgonomy, di 
ics, general semantics, Moreno’s psycho- 
drama, ESP, or Bridey Murphy—don't 
raise your blood pressure by reading this 
iconoclastic book. If you are a skeptic you 
will find considerable evidence to support 
your skepticism and arouse skepticism in 
your students. The author is not identi- 
fied beyond his name. He is a free-lance 
writer and, in connection with another 
book, he is called 


an expert on mathe- 
matical magic. He is witty and sophisti- 
cated, and acknowledges having received 
help from the Editor of CP. 
and indexed. 


Annotated 


*** Krinc, S. G. How to Win and Hold 
a Mate. (M-4074.) Permabooks, 1957. 
Pp. 245. $.35. Original. 

An advice book by a marriage counselor 
and attorney. Written in an easy-to-read 
question-and-answer form. Some of the 
swers are based upon Scientific data, others 
are primarily anecdotal. Not particularly 
useful for college courses, No index. . 
* Lucas, F. L. Literature and Psychology. 

(AA11.) University of Michigan Press, 
1957. Pp. 340. $1.75. First American 
Edition Revised. 

This is a chatty series of lectures by an 
English professor with a well-stocked mind 
regarding literature. One will find precious 
little psychology in the book and much of 
what is there has been learned from Steke]: 
The author is a healthy Britisher who is 
fascinated by case histories but repellecc 
by “decadent” literature (eg, Poe and 
Proust). A bridge between Psychology and 
literature has yet to be erected, I cannot 
see that this book would serve any useful 
purpose in courses in psychology. Index. 
** Wiener, N. The Human Use of Human 

Beings. (Anchor A34.) Doubled 

Not seen, 


an- 


ay. $75. 
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The Ego at Work in India 


Albert Mayer and Associates, in collaboration with McKim Marriott 


and Richard L. Park 


' Pilot Project, India. (Foreword by Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant.) Berke- 


` 


.50. 
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ley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1958. Pp. xvii + 367. 


Reviewed by GARDNER Murpny and Lois BARCLAY MURPHY 


Gardner and Lois Murphy are both well 
known as psychologists and as a team. 
They married each other in 1926 and 
seach has a PhD from Columbia, though 
at quite different dates. With T. M. 
‘Newcomb they published Experimental 
Social Psychology, revised edition, in 
1937. Gardner is known for many books: 
Historical Introduction to Modern Psy- 
chology (1929, 1949), Introduction to 
Psychology (1951), and recently Human 
Potentialities (1958; CP, June 1959, 4, 
* 161-164). Lois, for many years at 
Sarah Lawrence College, is known for 
“Personality in Young Children (1956; 
CP, Mar. 1957, 2, 69f.). They were 
together in India in 1950 and 1955. 
Lois was helping to found an institute 
of child development at Ahmedabad, 
and Gardner was studying India as a 
` social problem. They are both in Topeka 
now with The Menninger Foundation. 


His volume is at the junction of 

two main highways of modern so- 
cial-science research. (1) One of these 
roads marks the development of the 
,€Xperimental study of the community, 
in the sense that approaches to com- 
munity life are constantly reformulated 


and tried out. changes in operating pro- 
cedure effected, records kept, hypothe- 
ses restructured, and experimental re- 
finements perfected. While constantly 
assessing on-the-spot realities, all of 
this work represents the best tradition 
in the action research of Kurt Lewin. 
The task to be done dictates the work- 
ing concepts, the methods, the types of 
reports drawn up, the types of conclu- 
sions and applications formulated. (2) 
The other road represents a more gen- 
eral movement in social science toward 
the clarification of concepts as to what 
goes on in a scrambled and bewildering 
social situation, in which experimental 
intervention is possible only on a very 
limited scale, vet in which there is an 
achievement of some sort of broad, hu- 
man generalizations that go beyond the 
local and particular needs to be met. 
We think Lewin, who gave the earliest 
years of his professional life to a strug- 
gle in the direction of mathematical 
simplicity, clarification, and order, might 
be distressed at our implication that ac- 
tion research as such could not ordi- 
narily achieve broad clarific: 
order but must limit itself 

tempt to derive 


ation and 
to the at- 


local particular 


and 


working conclusions. to be plowed back 
into more local and particular research 
efforts. There seems. however. to be 
coming into existence a type of social 
research in which wide human generali- 
zations can be experimentally tested. 
This book by Albert Mayer exemplifies 
the trend. 

When we talked to Mayer in Bombay 
in 1950. we felt that his tough realis- 
tic approach as an architect and city 
planner. and his sensitive, subtle per- 
ception of the enormous capacity of 
modern India to use generous, imagina- 
tive methods of self-education and self- 
development, could give a very rich 
orchestration of new ideas. India was 
proving to be the natural habitat for 
a down-to-earth practical planner, not 
only because of the desperateness of its 
need. the seething demand of the hun- 
gry and bewildered population, but also 
because of the availability of a trained 
‘village-level leadership.’ There was like- 
wise a general readiness to accept lower- 
level and middle-level types of activity 
that had long been underplayed in the 
British regime. And, finally, there was 
a sensitization everywhere to the criti- 
cal importance of acting because of the 
fierce light that beats upon a really new 
situation in which a country suddenly 
finds itself (as it may once in a thou- 
sand years) ready to do something fun- 
damentally, heroically new. 

The present volume tells how Mayer 
and the top-level, middle-level, and 
lower-level leaders with whom he worked 
found a dynamic way in which to in- 
crease enormously the agricultural yield 
of a large region in northern India, while 
they were, at the same time, providing 
vast increments of education, applied 
Science, and sheer self-respect to the 
millions of simple people who were 
ready for—they did not know quite 
what until they saw it taking all these 
lorms, themselves giving more than they 
knew they were capable of giving. For 
ind ee made at igen Tai 
die ier Ae 2 ou vlaga Initia- 

agers had spent the 


day on tasks agreed upon with the 
planner. 


| HIS volume expl 


, ains how it a 4 
in 1946, when M it all began 


ayer, after war service 
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had the chance to talk to Premier Pant 
of the United Provinces in north cen- 
tral India, and then with Pandit Nehru 
himself (who, though he had no time 
from dawn to midnight. could still talk 
for a few minutes with Mayer every 
night as he got ready to go to sleep). 
Such talks convinced Nehru that the 
originally contemplated “model village” 
would be of no use, and that the thing 
to do was to work through with village 
people themselves the pressing problems 
of ways of increasing agricultural yield, 
improving sanitation, and so on. Soon 
it became clear that everything had to 
be done at once. 

Mayer and his American collaborators 
here fit together their memoranda, in- 
terim reports and retrospective reflec- 
tions. to give vivid pictures of the proj- 
ect from 1946 to the present. All the 
time they were immersed in many con- 
crete and grubby realities. Better seed. 
better food for the animals and bet- 
ter veterinary care, better wells, better 
communications between villages. better 
schools, better adult-education programs. 
all had to be thought through in a stag- 
gered or even a simultaneous co-working 
program with well-trained, multi-pur- 
pose 'village-level workers’ brought in 
and helped to understand local village 
problems. Along with the Mayer staff 
itself, they were ready to get dirty and 
exhausted in bucking the most formi- 
dable of the problems. without waiting 
for the administrator to tell the villagers 
what to do. The records. kept con- 
stantly, made it possible to say after- 
wards just what targets had actually 
been achieved and at what dates. The 
records showed that the objective gains 
could be used to reduce the tax burden 
which had been willingly assumed by 
the local and more general public. so 
that more and more tax support could 
be made available for more and more 
ambitious expanding projects. 

Does it sound easy? One must re- 
member that the Indian villager had al- 
Ways been told what he ought to do. 
et and over again, the narrative re- 
minds one how wells had been built and 
abandoned, how tools and tractors had 
been imported and fallen into rust and 


disuse. In the new approach each step 
had to validate itself, and th 
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at could be 


done by vigilance, by careful watching 
for signs of faith and despair. not only 
by the local elected leaders (the mem- 
bers of Panchayats) but also by culti- 
vators themselves. 

Now what ‘generalizations’ does this 
volume yield? The most extraordinary 
thing in this extraordinary book is the 
sensitive essay it writes on ‘ego-involve- 
ment’ and ‘group-involvement’ without 
ever using these words, and the way in 
which these principles are thrown into 


relief as general psychological princi- 
ples. with an even greater clarity than 
has been achieved in the experimental 
‘small group research’ of the West. Peo- 
ple had to be shown that the problems 
were theirs and that they were soluble. 
The traditional teaching methods had 
been failing right and left, but now a 
practical democracy. instead of being 
preached, was being ocularly exhibited, 
day by day, as fully capable of getting 
the necessary jobs done. 


Professors under the Microscope 
Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Wagner Thielens, Jr. 


The Academic Mind: Social Scientists in a Time of Crisis. (With a Field 
Report by David Riesman.) Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1958. Pp. xiv + 


460. $7.50. 


Reviewed by DoNALD G. PATERSON 


In World War I Dr. Paterson was 
psychological examiner at six different 
Army camps and after that one of the 
collators of the data of that enterprise. 
He spent a couple of years working on 
testing with the Scott Company, but 
ever since 1921 he has been Professor 
of Psychology at the University of 
Minnesota, where he has been busy with 
occupational psychology, vocational psy- 
chology, questionnaire methods, inter- 
viewing procedures, psychometrics, and 
individual differences. He is the author 
of many books, from the Scale of Per- 
formance Tests (1917) to the Revised 
Minnesota Occupational Rating Scales 
(1953). He was editor of the Journal 
of Applied Psychology from 1943 to 
1954. 
HIS is an exciting book. It at- 
tempts to reveal the reactions of 
2.451 social scientists in 165 institu- 
tions of higher learning to the menace 
of what many people call McCarthyism. 
The book itself deals with these reac- 
tions in the Spring of 1955 and is pri- 
marily concerned with the impact of 
events of the preceding six or seven 
years. These are designated “the diffi- 
cult years" for American intellectuals 
either in ‘town’ or ‘gown. 
Fully to appreciate the significance of 
the findings reported. the reader would 


do well to read or re-read the study by 
Samuel A. Stouffer and his associates in 
Harvard University's Laboratory of So- 
cial Relations which recorded the re- 
actions of a national cross-section of 
adults and selected community leaders 
toward Communism and related issues 
during the summer of 1954 (Commu 
nism, Conformity, and Civil Liberties, 
Doubleday, 1955). Both books deal with 
similar issues. Both exhibit polling tech- 
niques and the reporting of results at 
the highest level of competence so far 
achieved in nation-wide studies. 

The result of both books? A partial 
answer to Robert Burns' classic plea: 


O wad some Pow'r the giítie gie us 
To see oursels as others see us! 


CP (Contemporary Psychology and 
not Communist Party!) insists that a 
reviewer tell its readers something about 


the authors. This reviewer first met 


Lazarsfeld when he came to America , 


from Vienna in the late 1930s as a 
young. eager. brilliant psychologist who 
was insatiably curious about everything 
going on in our psychological labora- 
tories and in America as well. Since 
then he has made outstanding contribu- 
tions to the field of sociology and so- 
cial psychology. especially its subfield 


of opinion measurement, and he now: 


heads the Bureau of Applied Social Re- 


a 


i 


e S 


* search at Columbia University. (Curi- 
ously enough. Lazarsield, who thrives 
on the willingness of respondents to 
comply with probing interviews and 
questionnaires, fails to answer the pleas 
of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion for information about himself for 
its Directory!) Thielens is a Lecturer 
in Sociology at Columbia University and 
Research Associate in its Bureau of Ap- 
plied Social Research. 

The authors drew up the extensive 
interview schedule, made the analysis. 
and reported the results. Two organiza- 
tions (Elmo Roper and Associates, and 
the National Opinion Research Center) 
managed the sampling and the inter- 
viewing. David Riesman, an eminent 
sociologist, contributed a unique fea- 
ture—a follow-up study of the inter- 
viewees and interviewers. His report 
makes interesting reading and provides 
grist for the mill of the purists and per- 
fectionists who are wont to discredit all 
polls and pollsters. It also provides re- 

urance for the applied scientist that 
this particular job, with all its imper- 
fections, was done with integrity and 

competence. 

By restricting the study to social sci- 
entists the authors simplified their task 
:0 a degree; but only to a slight degree, 
because higher education in America is 
an extraordinarily heterogeneous collec- 
tion of institutions with respect to size, 
control, objectives, and quality. 

'The demographic and ecological facts 
reported about the respondents and their 
institutions as given in Chapter I were 
of special interest to this reviewer, and 
she believes they will be appreciated by 
all academicians as well as by those 
Segments of the public interested in 
American higher education. 

Less competent analysts would have 
become lost in the maze of detailed 
facts provided by the heterogeneity of 

„the respondents; but Lazarsfeld and 

Thielens have skillfully marshalled the 
evidence to tell a coherent and fasci- 
nating story as to patterns of apprehen- 
sion and action exhibited by the aca- 
demic targets of charges, accusations, 
exposure techniques, and character as- 
sassinations, let loose by powerful indi- 
Viduals and groups in America who 
were over-reacting to the menace of 
Communism. The picture emerges from 


the reports of 990 incidents 
occurring in the 165 institutions. The 
number of separate incidents for any 
one school ranged from O to 28, with 
no incidents reported for 24 colleges 
(almost all of these among the small- 
est), Concentration of the incidents was 
in the larger secular colleges and uni- 
versities (both private and. public). A 


separate 


heavy concentration of these incidents 
involved political issues but were by no 
means confined to this area, for many 
of the incidents concerned religion, seg- 
regation, economics. personal idiosyn- 
. immorality. unusual teaching tech- 
niques, restrictions imposed by authority 
(gag rules about campus speakers, limi- 
tations on research. etc.), and loyalty 
oaths. The count of incidents itself. was 
so conservative that it is clear that the 
reverberations and the numbers of peo- 
ple involved directly or indirectly on 
the campuses of America far exceeded 
the mean of 6.0 incidents per college 
or university. 

It is unfortunate that the study was 
confined to social scientists because 
many of the charges aimed at colleges 
and faculties were directed not at this 
group but at physicists, chemists, phi- 
losophers, English teachers, law school 
professors, and others not included in 
the sample. 

Highlights of the book include an in- 
genious index of apprehension for each 
respondent and type of school. A meas- 
ure of the professors willingness to 
take a stand on issues of academic 
ireedom and an index of permissive- 
ness which permits classification of each 
respondent on a ‘permissive-conserva- 
tive' continuum (in the reviewer's opin- 
ion the authors might better have called 
this a 'permissive-authoritarian' con- 
tinuum) were also developed. Cross- 
tabulations show the relationship be- 
tween these indices and a variety of 
reported activities (both classroom, in- 
tramural, and extramural) for different 
types of colleges and universities. 

One limitation of the interview sched- 
ule lies in the fact that it attempted to 
probe only how the individual profes- 
sor reacted to the situation. Had the 
schedule provided scope for discovering 
how professors reacted collectively, the 
picture of the academic mind would 
have been more complete. For example. 


on one campus the reviewer knows of a 
series of defensive maneuvers that was 
undertaken with good effect. I refer to 
the strengthening and intensifying the 
work of the chapter of the American 
Association of University Professors, to 
the organization of a state affiliate of 
the American Civil Liberties Union in 
1932, to the broadcasting of eight half- 
hour lectures on social science and free- 
dom during the spring of 1955, and 
many other group activities designed to 
inform and alert the public. Profes- 
sional and scientific organizations to 
which faculty members belong were also 
involved. The American Psychological 
Association, for example. set up a spe- 
cial committee to deal with the situa- 
tion. 

It is impossible to summarize the find- 
ings of the study in this review. The 
reader must go to the book to get even 
the main results, let alone the wealth of 
detail reported. The authors must have 
faced the same difficulty as the reviewer, 
since no summary chapter is provided 
ior the busy reader. Perhaps that is 
good. 

Over all. this reviewer believes that 
this book is a most important reference 
for present-day teachers and for those 
now contemplating teaching as a career. 
It is even more important that alumni, 
trustees, administrators, and community 
leaders read this account. They might 
in that way gain an understanding of 
the consequences that flow from irra- 
tional anti-intellectualism, unenlightened 
anti-communism, and all the other at- 
tempts to muzzle in colleges and uni- 
versities the free inquiry so necessary 
to preserve a free society. 

The reviewer wishes that the Fund 
for the Republic and other great foun- 
dations would subsidize similar studies 
of The Trustee Mind, of the College 
Administrative Mind. of the College 
Student Mind. These are urgently needed 
to round out the picture of the 


i : se pres- 
sures. Such studies should be replicated 


at ten-year intervals to measure the ex- 
tent to which free inquiry is being ex- 
panded or (perish the thought!) js bë: 
ing restricted in America. Furthermore 
such replication is needed because the 
pressures themselves keep shifting boss 


one set of issues to ; j 
ssues to another from dec 
Ce 4 
to decade " 
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MALTHUSIAN MEN oF SCIENCE 


T July CP spoke of the problems 

created by splitting American Men 
of Science, first into three volumes 
(1955-56) and now into five (1959-62). 
Do you include the social scientists? 
Do you put the psychologists with them 
or with the biologists? Do you keep bio- 
logical scientists separate from physical 
ones or combine them? (CP, 4, 204f.) 

The trouble with American Men of 
Science is that it is getting too big. It 
has been increasing in coverage at 6% 
per annum since the first edition in 
1906, and everybody knows that at 6% 
you can double your money in 12 years 
—your money or your scientists. Here 
is the picture: 


Approx. At 6% 

Edition Year Entries Increase 
1 1906 4,000 4,000 

2 1910 5,500 5,000 

3 1921 9,500 9,600 
4 1927 13,500 13,500 
5 1933 22,000 19,300 
6 1938 28,000 25,800 
7 1944 34,000 36,600 
8 1949 50,000 49,000 
9 1956 91,000 73,700 
10 1962 — 105,000 
iad 1975 — 200,000 
— 1988 — 475,000 
= 2000 = 950,000 


In short. the five-volume tenth edition. 
now in preparation, bids fair to have 
Well over 100.000 entries. and we shall 
be approaching the million mark by the 
Year 2000. and—can it be possible?— 
32 volumes! That is an eductio ad 
absurdam! Tt would not be an Ameri- 


can Men of Science any more, a volume 


that you keep 


t around to look people up 
in. It w 


t would be a library reference work, 
and in the year 2000 it would cost 
$30 a volume, and for the 32 vo 
the Library would pay 
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about 
lumes 
$1,000. That is 


a function which American Men of Sci- 
ence was never intended to fulfill. If the 
present publisher continues on this path, 
then some other publisher will have 
to take over the responsibility he has 
abandoned. 

You- can say that populations do not 
go on increasing exponentially forever, 
that the growth curve straightens out in 
accordance with the population logistic, 
and indeed that may be true for Ameri- 
can scientists. On the other hand. this 
actual curve takes a jump above the ex- 
ponential one in 1956, suggesting that 
CP's extrapolations may be too modest. 
Is American Men of Science becoming 
more democratic? Is it lowering its 
threshold? 

What is wanted? CP says: A single, 
fat volume on tough thin paper with 
50.000 entries, no more, spread all the 
way from physical to social science, 
with one alphabet. If the physicists 
want their own volume in addition, with 
more entries, they can have it. The psy- 
chologists have always had their own 
volumes. This one is for Science, not 
physics or psychology or biology or be- 
havioral science. 

Every list of this sort has a threshold. 
You do not put everybody in. You put 
only the more important people in. They 
are the people who are wanted most 
often. If it seems unfair or inadequate 
to leave the less important people out, 
then let someone get up a directory of 
the least important people. He will not 
succeed. for his directory will be too 
big and not used enough. The more im- 
portant people are, by definition and by 
the psychology of attention, fewer than 
the less important. Let us use sense. 
Let us get back to what people want, 
what they will use most, 50.000 entries 
for American Men of Science in a single 
volume! The dinosaurs are dead. The 

elephants are diminishing as civilization 


spreads. Gardner Murphy has come out 


against bigness (CP, July 1939, 4, 204). " 


In this year of the Darwin centenary. 
let us favor intelligence, the survival of 
the fittest in American Men of Science. 
For the eleventh edition in 1968 why 
not get down to 50,000 scientific in- 
stances of homo sapientissimus? If the 
Editor does not know how to raise his 
threshold, CP feels sure that the psy- 
chologists, given the task, could work 
out the method for him. 


SCIENCE AND THE VERNACULAR 


j C'T is being good when 
it’s hard, CP thinks. Telling the truth 
isn't righteous unless you want ever so 
much to tell something else. For the 
idealist who just knows how things 
ought to be and who is working his 
head off to make them so, for him op: 
position or even deviationism is wicked, 
No one is so intolerant as the would-be 
tolerant are of intolerance. And this bit 
of motivational dynamics gets into the 
judgment of books. When a book ig- 
nores your ideal, it is a bad book, even 
when it fulfills someone's else ideal, for 
its publication makes it harder for you 
to get ahead. i 

. There's a book out called What Makes 
You Tick?—a congeries of forty bright 
quizzes by various authors, reprinted 
from This Week Magazine and edited 
by Charles D. Rice, with a foreword 
by W. J. E. Crissy, a Fellow of the 
American Psychological Association and 
a Diplomate in Industria] Psychology 
(Harpers, 1958, 229 pp., $3.95), One 
member of the APA had denounced this’ 
book and suggested that CP review it, 
believing obviously that any good re- 
viewer would pan it. So CP sent the 
book to a wise reviewer and he deplored 
it but said to skip it. Ordinarily CP 
would do just that: skip it. This time, 
however. CP is troubled by the protest, y 
The book is largely just good clean fun. 
Its editor suggests that you take its 
quizzes to parties and get the crowd 
excited about How to Find Out What 
Your Wife Thinks of You or How 
Bright Is Your Wife? CP liked the 
Seven Sure Ways to Win A Dollar, be- 
cause it sounded like Test 1 on the old 
Amy Alpha Examination: 


F 


Announce to a friend that you'll bet him 
SI that you'll give him $4 if he'll give 
you $2. 


No CP reader would be caught by that 
one, but it does make you pause, just 
as Army Alpha did: 


If 7 is more than 5, then (when I say 
*Go') cross out the number 6, unless 6 is 
more than 8, in which case draw a line 
under the number 7 


But, of course, 


f you are trying hard 
to get good solid psychological counsel- 
ing across to the American public and 
This Week Magazine with its enormous 
circulation spoils your pitch by printing 
what is essentially a parody on sound 
psychological counsel, with a Diplomate 
in Industrial Psychology vouching for 
the fact that nothing in it is dead wrong, 
why then quite naturally you are angry, 
vand you take out your spite by shrug- 
ging (cf. Charles Darwin on the shrug) 
‘and by saying: “But people are living 
beings; they don't tick!" Maybe not. 
Maybe the all-or-nothing action of the 
neuron is too fast to be a ticking. But 
this is America’s language. Haven't psy- 
chologists enough to do without trying 
to alter the common speech? 

Some can remember the public con- 
.sternation when the data from the in- 
telligence testing were given out after 
World War I. The shocked cry was: 
“Why almost half the country is feeble- 
minded!" Well, if it was, why then 
feeble-minded is just the old familiar 
state of every second man you meet. 
That's nothing new, nothing to worry 
about. It's the way the USA is. 

There was another book twenty years 
ago, We Call it Human Nature, by 
«Paul Grabbe, and sponsored by Gardner 
Murphy. (Also Harpers, 1939, 120 pp., 
and all full of pictures.) Murphy de- 
scribes the pains and care he and the 
author took to develop this mode of 
getting attention and making learning 
easy for good solid psychological fact, 
but there was complaint about this 
book. some of it quite bitter and al- 
most violent. Why? The book was sound 
enough and maybe it worked, though 
there is no story of its being a psycho- 
logical best seller. But it was like a joke 
in a sermon. It is such hard work for 
' psychologists to be right that they re- 
sent. some of them. the man who gives 


the appearance of being right easily and 
gaily, no matter how excruciating it 
was to manufacture the gaiety. 
"There's been another instance of this 
deadening sobriety recently. A biologist 
writing in Science (5 Dec. 1958, 128. 
1402-1403) is exhorting his fellows 
never to use teleological terms in their 
writings or lectures, to impress their 
pupils with the sin of the final cause. 
If you followed his advice literally, vou 
really would never in a scientific con- 
text use the phrase in order that. Here 


is the sort of thing you must not s 


p 


The insects have solved the problem of 
flight, which gives them immense advan- 
tages for dispersal, for seeking out appro- 
priate growing places for their young. 

Very little is known concerning these 
forces, except that they must be consid- 
erable in order to overcome the normal 
repulsion between the positively charged 
particles of the nucleus. 


This antiteleologist feels very strongly 
about this matter. He is fighting pur- 
posivism and fighting’s not joking. But 
have you got to wring all the verve out 
of the language in order to be scien- 
tific—to be as scientific as the Russians 
who do not, from this distance, seem 
to find science much fun? If we cannot 
have jollity in science, at least let us 
have a little urbanity. And let us not 
fight vernacularity; let us understand it 
and use it to get as much of the truth 
across to the subcollegiate stratum as 
we can. If What Makes You Tick? does 
not disseminate much truth, still it is 
about as harmless as wanting the Yan- 
kees to win (or the opposite). 


Books ro Comr 


E. EGGS and elementary textbooks 
of psychology. Not all hatch and only 
the fittest survive—at least not all sur- 
vive, and every now and then a psycho- 
paleontologist turns up a fossil textbook 
that did survive and flourish long ago 
and then died, starved for love. James’ 
Principles is the enormous exception. 
Unlike the fish eggs, no textbook was 
ever hatched without previous loving 
parental care in its fetal period, but 
father-love is not all. not enough to 
provide security against the ruthless 
ecology into which these didactic neo- 
nates emerge. 


Every now and then CP hears of one 
of these undertakings which has had an 
especially long period of gestation, and 
which seems to promise, contrary to the 
biological rule, an extra dividend of ma- 
turity at birth. Here now is word about 
à book that may be called Psychology, 
parented by Donald G. Marquis and 
W. J. McReachie, a text which Henry 
Holt might publish in the spring of 
1961, after a whole dozen years of 
gestation. It is going to have a sys- 
tematic integration and the instructor 
can NoT use the chapters in any or- 
der. not if he is sane. The warp will 
be human behavior and personality, and 
the woof biological. cultural, and social 
strands designed to provide a special 
pattern. which is much more than an 
eclectic mixture. The two parents work 
together on the main design and then 
McKeachie tries out their expectations 
on Michigan undergraduates, who are 
said to survive. Better stick around until 
1961. These authors are no unskilled 
craftsmen. 


Tieres a book due out in October 
by Frederick Herzberg, Bernard Maus- 
ner, and B. B. Snyderman that Jobn 
Wiley is publishing and that is to be 
called The Motivation to Work. It is 
a follow-up of the 1957 volume called 
Job Attitudes by two of the same au- 
thors and two others (CP, July 1958, 3, 
1921.). These are products of the Psy- 
chological Service of Pittsburgh. The 
forthcoming volume undertakes to strike 
the golden mean between the rigid re- 
sults of mental tests on large numbers 
of subjects and the open-ended qualit 
tive protocols of small groups. These 
authors have had 200 engineers and ac- 
countants say what in their job experi- 
ences made them happiest and what un- 
happiest. The two respective answers — 
says CP, translating a more elaborate 
description now in its hands—are goal- 
achievement and frustration. But read 


the book and see if CP's summary js 
right. i 


a- 


The man of science has learned to be- 
lieve in justification not by faith but by 
verification. 


—Tiomas Henry HUxLEY 
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Delinquency’s Origin: 
Two Approaches 


F. Ivan Nye 


Family Relationships and Delinquent Behavior. New York: John Wiley 


& Sons. 1958. Pp. xii + 168. $4.95. 


D. H. Stott 


Unsettled Children and Their Families. New York: Philosophical Library, 


1956. Pp. 240. $6.00. 


Reviewed by Wittiam McCord and ELEANOR. Maccopy 


Dr. McCord is Assistant Professor of 
Sociology at Stanford University as well 
as Assistant Dean for Humanities and 
Sciences. He has been psychological 
counselor at two prisons: San Quentin 
and Norfolk, Mass. With his wife he is 
author of Psychopathy and Delinquency 
(1956) and Origins of Crime (1959). 


Dr. Maccoby has been a lecturer in 
the Department of Social Relations and 
a research associate in the Laboratory 
of Human Development at Harvard Uni- 
versity, but now she is moving to Stan- 
ford University as Associate Professor 
of Psychology. She is interested in the 
effects of the processes of socialization 
on juvenile delinquency, and of the role 
of the movies and TV and of parental 
beliefs and attitudes on socialization. 


"pus work of both Nye and Stott is 

addressed to a socially significant 
issue: the effect of familial relation- 
Ships upon childhood deviance. They 
have, however, chosen dissimilar meth- 
ods for analyzing the problem. Nye. a 
sociologist at Washington State College. 
examined the topic through a large sta- 
tistical study (so common in American 
social science): Stott. a research fellow 
at the University of Bristol, prefers a 
‘typically’ British approach—close analy- 
sis of individual case studies. The re- 
sults of their researches reveal both the 


virtues and the deficiencies of these 
tactics, 
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Ivan Nye's work attempts to avoid 
the faults inherent in many analyses of 
juvenile delinquency, particularly the 
bias which comes from the researcher's 
dependence on  institutionalization as 
an indicator of crime. He rightly points 
out that institutionalized delinquents 
may be unrepresentative of the entire 
range of juvenile delinquents, because 
of the biases of judges and the police 
in respect of social class. He notes that 
institutionalization may well change the 
child's relation with his parents—thus 
making it difficult to determine whether 
a phenomenon such as parental rejec- 
lion precedes or follows incarceration. 
He argues. too, that, since judges are 
more likely to send children to reform 
school if their parents are separated, it 
is possible that broken homes may not 
be causally related to the onset of de- 
linquent behavior. 

In a laudable (but ultimately fruit- 
less) effort to establish a more valid 
criterion of delinquency. Nye con- 
structed a short (and statistically reli- 
able) questionnaire. In it he asked a 
variety of questions about mild forms 
of misbehavior, (“Have you ever driven 
a car without a driver's license?" "Have 
you ever skipped school without a legiti- 
mate excuse?" "Have you ever defied 
your parents’ authority to their face?") 
The items described acts which. at most. 
constitute slight deviance (“Have you 
ever had sex relations with a person of 
the opposite sex?”), Nye then adminis- 


tered his questionnaire to students in 
the high schools of three small western 
towns. From their answers he differenti- 
ated children who were “most delin- 
quent” from those who kept clear of 
“delinquent” behavior, 

It is surprising to note that Nye— 
after his criticisms of institutionaliza- 
tion as the criterion oí delinquency— 
validated his questionnaire on a popu- 
lation incarcerated in reform schools. 
He comments that the validity of the 
scale is established by "its ability to 
predict the more serious and frequent 
delinquent behavior characteristic of 
institutionalized adolescents." However. 
1496 of the delinquents in the reform 
school were tabbed as nondelinquent by 
the questionnaire. This result may have 
emerged because certain questions deal- 
ing with serious acts—‘Have you used 
or sold narcotic drugs?", “Have you, 
ever taken things of large value?"— 
had to be eliminated from the final 
high-school “delinquent behavior" scale, 
Although the incarcerated delinquents 
admitted these acts, the high-school stu- 
dents did not. Thus, by using the in- 
carcerated sample as his only major 
base for validation, Nye is implicitly 
forced to admit the conclusion already 
reached by most criminologists: that 
the community's decision—whether rep- 
resented in prison commitment, court 
conviction, or police arrest—is the only 
way we have of defining that amorphous 
term delinquency, 


Dionis Nye's study cannot be 
considered an analysis of Serious de- 
linquency, his conclusions, nevertheless, 
have wide interest. His work is the first 
serious effort to measure the extent of 
minor deviant acts in a high-school 
population. He is, moreover, almost 
unique in making a systematic com- 
parison between the factors leading to 
misbehavior in girls as well as boys, 
Most of Nye's correlations between 
familial relationships (again measured 
by a questionnaire administered to the 
high-school children) and ‘delinquency’ 
are familiar to social scientists. ‘Delin- 
quency,’ he found, is related to such 
presumed antecedents as unhappiness 
within the family, mobility, parental re- 
jection of the child (and the child's re- + 
jection of his parents). lack of control. 


y 


. and a factor which might be called 
“parental sloppiness.” 

At only one point do Nye's results 
differ strikingly from those of previous 
investigators. Nye concluded that delin- 
quency is not more common in the 
lower class, for his questionnaire re- 
vealed no difference between middle- 
class and lower-class children in their 
reports of misbehavior. This conclusion 
is open to three criticisms: first, we 
¿cannot assume that the kinds of behav- 
‘jor described in the 


questionnaire are 
actually serious delinquencies: secondly, 
even if we could make this assumption, 
it would follow that Nye should have 
discovered more delinquency among his 
middle-class subjects. If he is correct 
in believing that social bias brings a 
disproportionate number of lower-class 
children. to reform school. then he 
‘should have found a greater proportion 
of middle-class delinquents who were 
left "free" in the high-school popula- 
tion. Finally, it is possible that the 
middle-class high-school students coop- 
erated more fully with the research and 
thus gave a more candid self-report of 
their misdemeanors. Otherwise, how are 
we to reconcile these findings with, say, 
Kinsey’s reports of the more frequent 
sex experience at this age in the work- 
ing class? 

Since all of Nye's correlations stemmed 
from (a) the way the child described 
his own behavior and (b) the way he 
described his parents. the research is 
left open to a further inquiry: Are the 
children’s reports subject to a halo ef- 
fect? Those children who did not care 
‘for their parents tended to say that 
their parents were quarrelsome, that 
their parents did not love them, that 
punishment was unfair, strict, inconsist- 
ent, irrational, and unexplained, and that 
their parents often withdrew their love. 
Since these same children reported a 
higher frequency of ‘delinquent behav- 
ior,” what may at bottom be a single 
correlation may well have proliferated 
into many. 

The virtue of Nye's work lies in his 
empirical treatment of such problems 
as male-female differences and of ‘de- 
linquency’ in an average high-school 
group, and also his attempt to elimi- 
nate certain unfortunate, yet inevitable, 
biases in the definition of crime. 


D. H. Stott, on the other hand, spe- 
cifically denies any desire to furnish 
empirical proof for the many generali- 
zations contained in his book. “If man- 
kind," he writes, "had always awaited 
formal proof before accepting new 
knowledge we should still be in the 
Early Stone Age. . . . Ultimately, proof 
only amounts to convincing other peo- 
ple that what one says must be correct." 
Social science is irrelevant to Stott's 
basic goal. He hopes. through his analy- 
sis of various family patterns encoun- 
tered in the practice of social work, to 
be of practical assistance to the case- 
worker, counselor, or teacher. 


— work is essentially taxonomic. 
He has classified a large variety of cases 
of “unsettled children” (mainly delin- 
quent. but also children otherwise dis- 
turbed) into twelve diagnostic cate- 
gories. While he believes that there is 
one basic factor underlying all break- 
down in children—namely, rejection of 
the child by the parent, manifested in 
such a way that "the child feels its 
membership in a family group in 
jeopardy"—he distinguishes a number 
of "types" of family situations that 
threaten a child's security, and discusses 
possible treatment. The discussion of 
treatment is particularly interesting, in 
that it ranges from detailed matters 
(such as interviewing methods which a 
social worker may use to allay defenses 
and establish communication with mal- 
functioning parents) to broad issues of 
social service and penal administration, 
like commitment and parole policies. 
Stott’s “exploratory and inductive’ 
explanation of how families affect their 
children inevitably leaves the social sci- 
entist dissatisfied. He makes no attempt, 
for example, to define crucial words in 
an operational manner; terms like natu- 
ral affections, adverse living conditions, 
hostility, anxiety, normal, very variable 
attitudes and unforthcomingness are 
used in an ambiguous fashion. Nor does 
he attempt to offer empirical proof for 
such sweeping statements about the 
family as “Where there is no affec- 
tion, there is no sense of obligation or 
duty. and no morality.” Nevertheless. if 
Stott's book is scientifically unpalatable, 
it does indeed offer a number of prac- 


tical insights which should be very 


: help 
ful to the social worker. It is well writ. 
ten, and its case histories give it a 


"human —and humane—touch that is 
absent in statistical studies like Nve's 


Psychoanalysis 


Still Unanalyzed 


Jules H. Masserman (Ed.) 


Science and Psychoanalysis. Vol. I: 
Integrative Studies. New York: 
Grune & Stratton, 1958. Pp. vi + 
201, 35.75; 


Reviewed by FRANK AULD, JR. 


who is now Associate Professor of Psy- 
chology in Wayne State University in 
Detroit, having recently moved on from 
Yale University, where a few years ago 
he collaborated with John Dollard and 
Alice White on Steps in Psychotherapy 
(Macmillan, 1953). CP gets about one 
review a year out of him. The last was 
a composite of three books, respectively 
by Reik, Rickman, and Bergler (CP, 
June 1958, 3, 167—169). 


A of this book who believes in 
titles is bound to be disappointed, 
for the volume has very little to con- 
tribute to the solution of one of psy- 
chology's most urgent problems: *What 
kind of a science is psychoanalysis, if 
indeed it is a science at all?" And the 
psychologist reader will learn also that 
he is ineligible to become a full mem- 
ber of the organization that sponsored 
the symposium from which the book is 
derived, the Academy of Psychoanalysis. 
Though smarting from this rejection, 
the psychologist will still turn hopefully 
to a book whose title promises so much. 
He will find, first of all, a competent 
review by David McK. Rioch of some 
research on how men and other animals 
organize their behavior temporally and 
spatially. Rioch, however, does little to 
link these researches with the problems 
and data of psychoanalysis. 
Next is a review of The P 
Origins of Psychoan 
Walther Riese. a 


re-Freudiam 
alysis, written by 
medical historian. 


Riese seems to assume: if an idea was 
published before Freud's time and be- 
came a part of philosophic thought, the 
idea was decisive for Freud's adoption 
of a similar idea. We need to be re- 
minded, of course, that we are all crea- 
tures of our cultural milieu, and that 
Freud was oí his. But Freud learned 
above all from his patients; it was their 
behavior that forced new formulations 
out of him. It is a matter of regret, 
therefore, that the erudite and judicious 
Riese has neglected to show the inter- 
action in Freud's creating between prior 
assumption and current data, to show 
to which assumptions of prior philoso- 
phers and scientists Freud actually held 
and how these assumptions shaped his 
work of discovery. This chapter comes 
close to justifying the book's title, yet 
disappoints us because the author neg- 
lects the vital empirical side of science. 
A paper by George Devereux gives 
his views about how anthropologist and 
psychoanalyst should consort together. 
One must score his chapter as con- 
cerned with the strategy of scientific 
advance but lacking in solid facts about 
past fusions of psychoanalysis and an- 
thropology. Jurgen Ruesch attacks “ver- 
bal language" and praises nonverbal 
communication. Ruesch argues that, if 
psychiatrists communicated with each 
other more by nonverbal means and 
less by words, they would understand 
each other better. It may be so, but 
what does it have to do with the book’s 
theme? Edith Weigert is next, with 
some remarks about problems of com- 
munication in psychotherapy, a quite 
skeletonized presentation. Again: her 
comments are irrelevant to the book’s 
purported theme, though one can im- 
agine ways in which they could have 
been made relevant. 


Ta title of the chapter by James 
Grier Miller—Psychoanalysis and Sys- 
tems Theory—raises our hopes again. 
Miller first describes Freud’s theories of 
the mind. This reviewer feels that Mil- 
ler garbles Freud without actually mak- 
Ing any misstatements. One of his sen- 
tences is especially puzzling: "Freud 
made a distinction between a ‘primary 
process’ against pain and repression, a 
Process excluding from consciousness 
what would be unpleasant to the ego." 
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In The Interpretation of Dreams Freud 
did say. "There will be an inclination in 
the primitive apparatus to drop the dis- 
tressing memory-picture immediately, if 
anything happens to revive it, for the 
very reason that if its excitation were 
to overflow into perception it would 
provoke unpleasure." But as the re- 
viewer understands Freud, the "primary 
process" is a seeking for immediate dis- 
charge of tension, not at all an inhibit- 
ing force. Why does Miller link it with 
the repressing system? The reviewer 
doubts that Miller's explanation of 
Freudian concepts will be intelligible 
to anyone not already well verzed in 
them. 

Miller, the reviewer thinks, overstates 
the difference between Freud's theory in 
his Project for a Scientific Psychology 
(1895) and his theory in The Inter- 
pretation of Dreams (1899). The later 
theory was closely allied to the earlier, 
differing mainly in the omission of a 
few neurophysiological speculations, not 
in change of any principal postulates. 

This chapter continues with descrip- 
tions of several very recent behavior 
theories and concludes with a compari- 
son of them with Freud's theories. Thus 
Miller of all the authors comes closest 
to fulfilling the book's expressed inten- 
tion. Nevertheless one feels that the 
theories discussed, except for Freud's, 
are so far from sense-data that they 
cannot very well lead us ahead. Miller 
says that he understands the importance 
of forging links to the empirical, yet he 
seems determined not to do any of the 
blacksmithing himself. 

Roy R. Grinker, the last of the main 
speakers, contributes a thoughtful and 
interesting paper called A Philosophi- 
cal Appraisal of Psychoanalysis. Score: 
not much about science, but Grinker 
can be forgiven because what he says 
is so original. 

In the last pages of the book Abram 
Kardiner offers a rebuttal to Devereux's 
paper. producing a classic of wit, learn- 
ing. and righteous anger; and Jules 
Masserman writes feelingly of music as 
an expression of human need, aspiration, 
and love. These papers are perhaps 
worth the price of admission—if the 
reader can get over his disappointment 
that the title promises so much more 
than the book delivers. 


Statistical Reunion 


Ernest A. Haggard 


Intraclass Correlation and the 


Analysis of Variance. New York: 
Henry Holt (Dryden Press), 1958. 
Pp. 171. $2.90. 


Reviewed by Quins McNemar 


who is Professor of Psychology, Educa- 
tion and Statistics at Stanford Univer- 
sity. Except for three brief interludes, 
he has been at Stanford since his PhD 
there in 1932, advancing through the 
various grades to the top. He claims to 
be always other things to all men, a 
statistician to psychologists, a psycholo- 
gist to statisticians. He likes to worry 
about statistical method, to confound 
error, and also to honor rigor anà 
righteousness. He is, of course, CP's 
Consultant for the huge hospital where 
psychology’s relative frequencies are 
dressed, and the author of Psychologi- 
cal Statistics (Wiley, 2nd ed., 1955). 


HIRTY years ago R. A. Fisher uti- 

lized the intraclass correlation co- 
efficient as a vehicle for introducing his 
analysis of variance technique to the re- 
search worker. It was a natural union: 
variances for within and between fami- 
lies provided both a measure of family 
resemblance and a test of significance 
for the resemblance coefficient, But 
analysis of variance was destined to be- 
come such a lusty fellow that the union 
was short-lived, except for occasional 
cohabitation at the original honeymocei 
site. 

It is the purpose of Dr. Haggard, 
Harvard-trained Professor of Psychol- 
ogy in the College of Medicine of the 
University of Illinois, to show in this 
little book that intraclass correlation 
need not always lag behind when analy- 
sis of variance goes gallivanting in vari- 
ous directions. The extensions are to 
the situations of two-way and three- 
way analysis of variance wherein the 
indistinguishability of scores (within 
classes) no longer holds as was true of 
the original conception of intraclass coi- 
relation. 


BÀ 


F 
| 
i 
| 
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- The proposed applications are to sun- 
dry one-way (within-between groups) 
setups, to the problem of the reliability 
of tests, to pattern (or profile) studies 
involving both individuals and groups, 
and to rank-order data. The properties 
of the intraclass R are given, and R is 
compared and contrasted with the more 
familiar interclass or product moment 
r. Throughout the book there is a close 
integration of R with F, with emphasis 
m the former as a useful descriptive 
measure, 

Unfortunately, the attempted reunion 
of these two statistical concepts is en- 
cumbered by a poorly organized pres- 
entation and a lot of unclear writing. 
The reviewer found the book frustrat- 
ing. and all too frequently his struggle 
for understanding led him to the con- 
clusion that ambiguity is confounded 
With erroneous ideas. Space will not 
permit a cataloguing of all the ques- 
tions that now reside in the margins of 
the review copy of this book. 

On page 33 there is a mix-up regard- 
ing an error of estimate. On the same 
page we are told that, for a given within 
class variance, R will reach a maxi- 
mum when the class means are equally 
spaced. Not so; for said condition and 
a given range of means, R will be 
-maximal when half the means coincide 
as the ‘highest’ and the other half co- 
incide as the ‘lowest.’ At the bottom of 

ı page 55 one finds a statement of as- 
sumptions of normality for four sets of 
deviations in two-way analysis of vari- 
ance with never a hint that all four are 
required only for the random model— 
not for the mixed or fixed models, 
which require three and one of them 


féspectively. 


| Ax intriguing mystery of R is cre- 
Jj ated on pages 63-65 where the measure 
of agreement in topical space allotments 
"by five textbook authors is an R of .46 
or an A of .58, depending on whether 
the data are conceived as involving the 
random or the mixed model. (The avy- 
erage of the 10 possible product mo- 
ment rs among the authors is near .46.) 
The mystery is deepened by the claims 
(p. 65) that R based on the mixed 
atodel, with 10 instead of 5 authors out 
of a finite number (15) of authors, 


would be .75, and that if all 15 authors 
were included the R would be +1. Hag- 
gard extricates himself from the +1 ab- 
surdity, but not from the equally non- 
sensical nor from the fallacious 
statement that had all 15 authors been 
used the topic by author interaction 
would be zero. 

In applying R to profile study, Hag- 
gard shows clearly his awareness that 
test scores must be expressed in stand- 
ardized fashion with a common mean 
and common standard deviation before 
any analysis via either R or F is per- 
missible. But in order to equalize the 
error of measurement variance from 
test to test he proposes (pp. 103fi.) 
that scores on each test be divided by 
the standard error of measurement for 
that test. This transformation leads to 
what are called ‘stabilized’ scores, and 
it also unwittingly leads to stabilized 
chaos: the homogeneity of means and 
of standard deviations is obliterated. 
Now the lack of equal score variance 
from test to test, thus produced, auto- 
matically introduces an artifactual com- 
ponent into the person by test interac- 
tion, and this inflated interaction in 
turn is involved in the proposed Rs. 
It would be far better to tolerate het- 
erogeneity of error variances, since it is 
known that such degree of heterogeneity 
as is apt to occur in the profile situa- 
tion will not appreciably disrupt the F 
test. 

The K row of the table at the bottom 
of page 104 should not include the in- 
teraction term. Formula 18 (p. 105) 
wrongly includes IMS (interaction mean 
square) instead of residual mean square 
(as deducible from Table 5, p. 60). 
This correction will erase the inconsist- 
ency of Formulas 18 and 20. When 
groups are formed on the basis of clus- 
ters derived from inverted factor analy- 
sis they are, in effect, being grouped ac- 
cording to similarity of profiles, and, 


-75 


W 


The experimental psychologist has learned many 


gist and mathematician. He may 
a hopelessly 


not see how a sound scholar can 
complex subject as the ‘human nature’ of an individų 


therefore, it is not cricket to apply any 
F test, as suggested on page 121, for 
profile differences between the groups 
so selected. 

The chapter on test reliability and 
errors of measurment is very confusing. 
One can first question the realism of the 
“proper experimental design” (p. 84). 
Just how does one proceed to adminis- 
ter j forms of a test, each form & times 
(i.e., on & different occasions), and hold 
occasion constant for j administrations? 
After all, an individual can take only 
one form at a time. Three sources of 
measurement error for an individual's 
score are defined on page 82 and it is 
said that "it is possible to estimate the 
components of variance due to each of 
the three sources of variation men- 
tioned above and to their interactions" 
(p. 84). There follows an equation 
which designates the components in 
terms of es (e for error) with appro- 
priate (?) subscripts, and then sup- 
posedly from this equation a variance 
equation is written in which the three 
main sources of variation are individu- 
als, test forms, and replications instead 
of the previously defined three sources 
of variation! The four Rs, proposed as 
measures of four kinds of reliability, 
are based on the random model with 
no thought as to whether anyone has 
ever succeeded in drawing test forms at 
random from that nonexistent popula- 
tion of test forms. On page 96 it is 
falsely claimed that person-by-item in- 
teraction tends to vanish with an in- 
crease in the number of items, 


And now the reviewer concludes with 
two unrelated opinions, The first is that 
the author has not made a clear case for 
the meaningfulness of all the proposed 
extensions of intraclass correlation; and 
the second is that the impressive list of 
à dozen names, acknowledged in the 
Preface, can easily mislead readers into 
expecting a sound book. 


of his techniques from the physiolo- 
be interested in such 
al person. 


—StTantey Conn 


The Body’s Barriers Go Rorschach 


Seymour Fisher and Sidney E. Cleveland 


Body Image and Personality. Princeton, N. J.: D. Van Nostrand. 1958. 


Pp. xi + 420. $9.25. 


Reviewed by SARNOFF A. MEDNICK 


Dr. Mednick is Assistant Research Psy- 
chologist in the Institute of Personality 
Assessment and Research in the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley. Previ- 
ously for three years he taught Har- 
vard's course in personality assessment 
and conducted clinical research with 
the Rorschach test. He has published 
many articles, especially on learning 
and stimulus generalization in relation 
to schizophrenia, brain damage, and 
anxiety. Northwestern University gave 
him his PhD. 


De FISHER AND CLEVELAND re- 
ceived their doctoral training at 
the Universities of Chicago and Michi- 
gan, respectively. They have since had 
the bulk of their professional experi- 
ence in clinical research and practice in 
state and Veterans Administration hos- 
pitals. In the course of a research proj- 
ect, they made clinical note of the great 
concern about the body that was char- 
acteristic of arthritic patients and the 
way in which it was reflected in their 
Rorschach responses. From these ob- 
servations they developed a scoring sys- 
tem based on responses to the Ror- 
schach test. Their entire orientation is 
cast in terms of body-image theory. 

In terms of this orientation, they 
hold that Rorschach records may be 
scored along two dimensions. Barrier 
and Penetration. It is assumed that 
those who score high on the Barrier 
dimension (giving three or more Ror- 
Schach responses concerned with special 
containers, distinctive animal skins, or 
protective covering) tend to "experi- 
ence their body boundaries as definite 
and firm.” Those who score high on 
the Penetration dimension (giving three 
or more Rorschach responses concerned 
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with piercing. wearing away, or viola- 
tion of the boundaries of objects) tend 
to experience their body boundaries as 
"indefinite and vague." The authors' re- 
search suggests that firm body bounda- 
ries grow from exposure to parents who 
serve as definite models and that such 
boundaries provide a stable frame of 
reference for behavior. 

The Rorschach measure makes it pos- 
sible economically to relate the Barrier 
and Penetration scores to a host of 
variables simply by rescoring Rorschach 
records obtained in previous experi- 
ments by other investigators. Indeed. 
the authors take full advantage of the 
diverse research which has been con- 
ducted with the Rorschach. More than 
two-thirds of the studies they report 
are based on the rescoring of data origi- 
nally collected by others. The authors’ 
intent in presenting these studies is the 
better to describe the characteristics and 
correlates of the two Rorschach indices, 
As it turns out these indices seem to be 
related to a wide range of phenomena, 
including site of cancer, occupational 
choice, heart rate, psychosis, child-rear- 
ing practices in Kotra Khomat. Udaipur, 
muscle action potential, and small group 
interaction. There remain, however, some 
important questions that should be 
raised. 


"dos single most important item in 
this book is the Barrier index. Just 
about every experiment is aimed at de- 
termining whether those scoring high on 
the Barrier index are also high scorers 
on whatever other variable may be un- 
der consideration. (The Penetration in- 
dex did not prove to be related to very 
much and is only infrequently men- 


tioned.) Thus. in one typical case: "the 
Barrier score tends to be significantly 
linked with the » Achievement score.” 
However, the authors report in another 
chapter that the Barrier score is sig- 
nificantly and positively related to the 
number of whole (W) percepts, a stand- 
ard Rorschach scoring category. Conse- 
quently, it is extremely likely that a 
good many of the Ss who were high 
on the Barrier score also gave many 
W responses. Since the number of W 
responses on the Rorschach has 
shown to be significantly and positively 
related to this same Achievement 
measure, it seems fairly certain that 
Some part of the observed rel 
between the » Achievement 
scores is attributable to the covariation 
of W and the Barrier score. It is also 
possible that all of the observed rela- 
tionship is 
fact it is possible that if the Barrier 
score were dropped from Consideratiory 
and only W were used. the degree of re- 
lationship might even increase, 


been 


ationship 
and Barrier 


We face here a serious methodologi- 
cal flaw which is repeated in one form 
or another in about every experiment 
reported in this book and apparently 
remains unrecognized by the authors. 
As it turns out, the situation is even, 
worse than so far indicated, since there 
are several other Rorschach variables 
(F plus %, response total, and shading 
total) which are reported to be signifi- 
cantly related in one form or another 
to the Barrier score. Only six of the 
Rorschach scoring categories 
vestigated; four of these 


are in- 
are signifi- 


cantly related to the Barrier score. (No 


analysis is reported of the 


i ‘ relationship 
of the Barrier score to 


any Rorschach: 
content category or most location cate- 


gories.) Thus the Barrier score becomes 
the focal point of the undertaking, Nev- 
ertheless they make no attempt to take 
account of these important covariants, 


In the entire book I could find no ex: 


periment in which the data on these 
covariants are even reported. Certainly 
the interpretative Significance of these 
reported findings remains in consider- 
able doubt until these covariant data 
are provided. 

Depending on how these covariant re- 


lationships organize themselves we maw 


have either a promising, entirely new 


due to this covariation, In, 


et ae a 


= 


approach to body-image theory which 
boasts a simple criterion measure. or 
some relatively unexciting research sup- 
porting a variety of old hypothes In 
any case this book, not having initially 
provided answers to these important 
methodological questions, is seen to be 
severely limited in its value. 


jp T the authors’ description of 
their studies as exploratory, I confess to 


` being disappointed by the tentative, in- 


complete, and hurried manner in which 
the experiments are evaluated and re- 
ported. There are 27 tables which pre- 
sent results of chi-square tests, In al- 
most half of these differences, the tables 
show only Probability levels without pre- 
senting the data or stating the cor- 
responding chi-square values. Unfortu- 
nately, in more than half of the tables 
in which chi-square values are presented. 
there is at least one error in the list of 


corresponding probability levels cited. 


These errors all slightly exaggerate the 
level of statistical significance of the 
data. They are small errors, but they 
occur in more than one-half of the 
tables presented and several times the 
error carries the chi-square to the .05 
level of significance. In addition, de- 
spite the fact that all their chi-squares 
are at one degree of freedom, the au- 
thors take the liberal option of not cor- 
recting for continuity except where ex- 
pected cell frequencies drop below 5. 
They feel that this liberality is accept- 
able since “the prime goals of the pres- 
ent studies are exploratory rather than 
the determination of exact relationship.” 
They are, of course, not incorrect in 
making this choice, but they must face 
ihe consequence of reduced reproduci- 
bility of results, a limitation which be- 
comes especially serious since it seems 
likely that the reliability of the Barrier 
score is quite limited. If in a Rorschach 
record of 20 responses an individual 
gave the responses alligator and bobcat, 
he would be accorded a Barrier score 
of two and placed with the Low Barrier 
group. If, in addition, he had responded 
with furtle, his score would become 
three and he would now be placed in 
the High Barrier group. If we were 
given more information regarding the 
distribution of the Barrier score, we 
would be aided in making a judgment 


regarding its reliability. However. fre- 
quently no data are given. On occasion 
median scores are presented. Only once 
are we informed regarding the range of 
Barrier scores. 

In short. the authors have overex- 
tended themselves. They give so many 
different analyses of data in the section 
devoted to research reports (two-thirds 
that an average 
only 3.8 pages 


of the text) there is 


allotment of 


per ex- 


periment. lt would have been better 
to restrict the account to a more com- 
plete presentation of fewer studies. ones 
which were better controlled and more 
clearly relevant, Such studies are to be 
found among those originated and con- 
ducted by the authors themselves or by 
their students, principally the ones that 
include the work on the psychosomatic 
and psychophysiological correlates of the 
Barrier and Penetration scores, 


Und-verbindete Lesungen 


Eleanor E. Maccoby. Theodore M. Newcomb. 


( Eds.) 


Readings in Social Psychology. (3rd ed.) New York: Henry Holt. 19: 


Pp. xi + 674. $6.75. 


and Eugene L. Hartley 


Reviewed by RosERT. R. BLAKE 


Dr. Blake is Professor 0f Psychology at 
the University of Texas, where de 
given his PhD a dozen Years ago. He 
has been around a little though: at the 
Tavistock Clinic in England, in the De- 
partment of Social Relations at Har- 
vard, to Mexico, Cuba, Venesuela, as 
well as to Bethel, Maine, in the inter- 
ests of his chief love, social psychology. 
His first research was on stereotypes, 
Vow he is busy with problems of con- 
formity, deviation, and intergroup rela- 
tions, 


Te American way is to measure 

progress by style changes. Nothing 
is immune, not even Social Psychology. 
the discipline responsible for under- 
standing such things, If you shift with 
the times. you can be modern, keep up 
With the Joneses, and things like that, 
If you don't, though, you run the risk 
of being outdated, stuffy, and old, and 
who wants that? Women's clothes and 
automobiles shift once a year. Through 
three successive versions, the Society 
for the Psychological Study of Social 
Issues has set the precedent of a change 
in Readings every five years. 

There are advantages to be gained 
from adopting the '57 model. You can 
promise your bookstore almost certainly 
the model will not go out of date till 


7062. They can stock up. You can be 
chic in your students’ eyes. The °57 
cover is just dazzling; black with white 
print and with red and white communi- 
cation-net designs jumping at you from 
the front cover. Then too, about 55 per- 
cent of the interior fittings are different 
from the ‘52 (Swanson, Newcomb, & 
Hartley, 1952). quite sufficient to make 
à new edition. 

Really, though, is it a good deal, this 
idea of a new Readings every five years 
or so? Do you get something more or 
better in the 57 than in the “52 or 47 
(Newcomb & Hartley, 1947), or should 
you change over to another kind of 
Readings book? Maybe you should get 
a Cartwright-Zander Group Dynamics 
(1953), a Hare-Borgatta-Bales Small 
Groups (1955), or a Bendix-Lipset, 
Class, Status and Power (1953), If you 
are of the conservative kind, perhaps 
you can afford to be more pedestrian, 
Ask your students to Walk to the Stacks 
and to examine the originals. 
hard decisions to 


N N 


These are 
make, whether you 
are in a group, just together, or simply 
alone, Furthermore., : 
make of lot of 
To explore the 


your decision can 
difference to students. 
implications of these 
statements. it is necessary to know wh, 
the 757 model is like. 


First and foremost. Readings remains 


at 
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an omnibus of social psychology. In- 
cluded are sections dealing with Lan- 
guage and Stereotypes, Perception (so- 
cial, with motivation and memory 
thrown in), a Readings extra called 
Perception of Persons, Communication 
and Opinion Change, Interpersonal In- 
fluence, Reference Groups, Behavior 
under Situational Stress, The Socializa- 
tion of the Child, Social Stratification, 
Roles, including conflict between and 
among them, Leadership, Group Struc- 
ture and Process, and Intergroup Ten- 
sion and Prejudice. It all ends with an 
Index. That’s a lot of coverage. To en- 
compass so much you have to keep thin 
at every point. The number of indi- 
vidual papers per section ranges from 
three to seven. Five is the average. 
Correctly the editors make no claim to 
completeness. 

Why were the included areas selected 
in the first place? Since the reasons are 
not given, I tried to answer the ques- 
tion for myself. The best single answer 
is Tradition. Most of the sectional titles 
introduced in the 47 model were con- 
tinued in '52 and into '57 with rela- 
tively little change. These bottles are 
old, but the wine is new, some of it. 
There are some changes in sectional 
titles, though the alterations are mostly 
in style and not in conception. There 
has, in the three editions, been con- 
tinuous reduction in number of sections 
from 19 to 15 to 13. 


D. you get here enough of any single 
thing to build a solid foundation of un- 
derstanding or even to generate a modi- 
cum of erudition? One way to answer 
this question is to compare Readings 
with the products of other Readings 
builders. Contrast Readings’ five papers 
in Social Stratification with the Bendix- 
Lipset book, subtitled a Reader im So- 
cial Stratification, with its 60 papers on 
the same topic. Readings has 17 articles 
under Znterpersonal Influence, Leader- 
ship, and Group Structure and. Process, 
Whereas Hare-Borgatta-Bales include a 
total of 57 to survey the same area of 
life, and Cartwright-Zander use 35 to 
take in the same topics. In the Tagiuri- 
Petrullo Person Perception and Inter- 
personal Behavior (1958). 23 papers 
are presented to encompass the burgeon- 
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ing field of interest dealing with how 
people look and feel to one another, but 
Readings has only three. By the cri- 
terion of efficiency, then, Readings can 
support the claim to cover ‘more with 
less’ than any other major source book. 
A proper conclusion is that if you want 
a cafeteria or smorgesbord-type of ap- 
proach to social psychology use Read- 
ings. If you want a heavier dose of one 
topical area, you should be better off 
with something else. 


Ls is customary, and perhaps right, 
too, to think that things make sense 
when they fit together to form a whole. 
Koffka said so, and Lewin said so, and 
Helson, and Sherif, and others too. 
Things make sense in a framework. 
Anything from a thread to a theme to 
a thesis to a theory should do. When 
so few articles are presented in any 
area, as in Readings, an editorial ori- 
entation, spelling out the importance of 
each problem area, is clearly indicated. 
What about Readings? Things are pre- 
sented there without any over-all frame- 
work and without specific orientations 
for the sections. There are no introduc- 
tions, no editorial comments. Strictly 
theoretical articles have been avoided. 
All this is said to be good, because, 
though teachers vary greatly in theo- 
retical approach, they need reports of 
sound empirical research to offer their 
students as a foundation for theoretical 
thinking. True; but why should this 
kind of material be deleted from the 
Readings? A teacher might even be 
aided in improving Ais own framework 
if he but had the chance to see how 
specialists fit things together. to say 
nothing of the students who need bene- 
fitting too. Introductions to the sections 
are desperately needed. 

Would the selection and arrangement 
of Readings have been enhanced if ori- 
entational contexts had been provided? 
I think so. If the editors had written 
down their frameworks, they might not 
have produced the book as it appears, 
Here are some examples: Verplanck’s 
article on the control of the content of 
conversation might have gone, not jn 
Language and Stereotypes where it is, 
but in /nterpersonal Influence where it 
seems better to belong. The Katz and 


Braly study of stereotypes, which ap- 
pears under Language and Stereotypes 
to exemplify the categorization of be- 
havior, might have been placed more 
appropriately under Intergroup Tensions 
as an example of ingroup-outgroup re- 
actions. The section dealing with inter- 
personal influence probably would not 
have run the gamut from Asch's work 
on conformity through three studies of 
group decisions, to the Lippitt-Polan- 


sky-Redl-and-Rosen study of power. 


Speaking for myself, I would have been | 


much aided in identifying the thread 
that connects them, in something other 
than a spatial arrangement, had the edi- 
tors helped me in appreciating the com- 
mon membership character of such a 
collection, Other makers of Readers in 
social psychology all have provided ori- 
enting frameworks for their readers, 
Perhaps the '62 will fall in line. 


Most of the individual papers are 


good staunch hardheaded social psy-- 


chology, when each is considered in its 
own right. The new papers are either 
of recent vintage or are ones invited by 
the editors for inclusion in this edition. 
One flavor you got from the 47 model 
was that you were reading ‘classics.’ 
Now you get the idea you're reading 
‘moderns,’ and that, here and there per- 
haps, sociometric considerations pre- 
vailed in their selection. 

. Readings is good reading for what it 
is: an eclectic sample of research from 
social psychology, The assembly job, 
however, leaves something to be de- 
sired: the blueprint. 
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Private 
Practice in 
Clinical 
Psychology 


By Theodore H. Blau. This new book is recommended 
for psychologists who wish to Practice in a commu- 
nity setting. It is the first book in the field which 
deals specifically with the usual and unusual situ- 
ations and problems faced by the psychologist in pri- 
vate practice. It provides a detailed discussion of 
the interest in private Practice to date and a careful 
review of the background and experience necessary 
for practice. The types of people who are likely to 
apply for help are discussed. Methodology, such as 
the taking of case histories is fully treated. A dis- 
cussion of psychotherapy is included. To be pub- 
lished this Fall. 


By George G. Thompson, Eric F. Gard- 
ner, and Francis J. Di Vesta. This new 
text provides a challenging interpreta- 
tion of psychological principles and 
their application to education. It intro- 
duces the student to the field through 
a comprehensive overview of the con- 
cepts and principles of growth, learn- 
ing and adjustment; it demonstrates 
how optimal learning conditions in the 
classroom may be obtained; it inter- 
weaves the self-understanding of the 
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Outstanding 
Piychelagy 
Tents 


Educational 
Psychology 


Toward 
Understanding 
Human 

Personalities 


By Robert Ward Leeper and Peter Madison. While 
it does not neglect the contributions of psychothera- 
pists and anthropologists, this book is based pri- 
marily on the findings of experimental psychologists 
dealing with problems of learning, concept-formation, 
Perception, and motivation. Following five chapters 
of concrete material, the main psychological aspects 
and problems of personality are dealt with in more 
generalized terms concerning motivation, strategies 
of living, and learning. A number of detailed case 
histories illustrate the text, which is intended for 
college courses in Personality, mental hygiene, psy- 
chology of adjustment, and the like. To be pub- 
lished in November. 


teacher with the social relationships in 
the classroom. The authors have pre- 
Pared a Student's Workbook to follow 
the organization, contents, and under- 
lying philosophy of their text. Some of 
its features are: definitions of basic 
terms and review exercises of the 
fill-in type. 


535 pages, illus., $6.00. Student Work. 
book For Educational Psychology. 138 
Pages, paper, $1.90. 


Appleton - Century - Crofts, Jac. 


35 West 32ud Street 
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Does Psychoanalysis 
Reject Hypnosis? 


Milton V. Kline 


Freud and Hypnosis: The Interaction of Psychodynamics and Hypnosis. 
New York: Julian Press, and Institute for Research in Hypnosis Publi- 
cation Society, 1958. Pp. xii + 207. $4.00. 


Reviewed by Frep J. GOLDSTEIN 


Dr. Goldstein is Chief of the Depart- 
ment of Clinical Psychology in the Los 
Angeles Psychiatric Service, and he also 
teaches internes, and history of psy- 
chology at the University of Southern 
California. He began his professional 
life in the east with Gardner Murphy 
but presently turned up at the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley, where 
Egon Brunswik refereed his internal 
struggle between positivism and psycho- 
analysis, while Edward Tolman, Else 
Brunswik, and Leo Postman coached 
from the side lines. He came out a 
toughminded analytical clinicist with an 
intense interest in Freud, which he still 
pursues, 


HE author of this book has an 

eminent position in the field of ex- 
perimental and clinical hypnosis. He is 
not only a Lecturer in medical hypnosis 
and a Research Project Director (in 
hypnosis) at Long Island University, 
but is also Editor of the Journal of 
Clinical and Experimental Hypnosis, has 
written several books, and more than 
forty articles in this field. He is a mem- 
ber of the American Psychological As- 
sociation, the Academy of Psychoso- 
matic Medicine, American Academy of 
Psychotherapy, and is. of course, a 
prominent member in the Society for 
Experimental and Clinical Hypnosis. It 
seems quite understandable that such a 
dedicated individual would take up the 
cudgel in defense of hypnosis and at- 
tack the indifference of Freud as he 
does in this book. 


Kline does indeed attack Freud's 
views of hypnosis. presenting experi- 
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mental and theoretical sections on work 
done by himself and bearing on the 
status of hypnosis today. In critically 
evaluating his arguments against Freud, 
it seems particularly apt to quote 
Freud's response in 1889 to Meynert's 
vilification for his support of hypnosis: 
“The respect for greatness, especially 
intellectual greatness, belongs to the 
best qualities of human nature. But it 
should take second place to the respect 
for facts. One need not be ashamed to 
admit it when one sets aside reliance on 
authority in favor of one's own judg- 
ment gained by study of the facts." 

In light of this quotation, let us con- 
sider the main argument advanced by 
Kline that Freud rejected hypnosis, and, 
further. that, because of Freud's au- 
thority, psychoanalysts have maintained 
the master's opinion intact sans knowl- 
edge of the facts of this area. Kline's 
arguments derive from The Studies on 
Hysteria (1895) and Group Psychology 
and the Analysis of the Ego (1921), 
where Freud’s early experiences with 
hypnosis and his later ideas about them 
have been set down. The quoted ex- 
cerpts demonstrate to Kline how au- 
thoritarian and unskilled Freud was as 
a hypnotist and also how unaware he 
was of the manifestations of transfer- 
ence and resistance in hypnosis. With 
an eye on the initial quote above. let 
us study the facts. 

Freud did not just take up hypnosis 
one week and reject it the next. He was 
actively supportive of hypnosis in the 
1880s and translated four books on the 
subject. two by Charcot (1586, 1892- 
94). and two by Bernheim (1888. 1591- 


92). He also wrote several favorable 
reviews on hypnosis for the Wiener 
Medizinische Wochenschrijt, dating from 


1886 through 1890. In 1886 Freud gave 
the report of his trip to Charcot before 
the Vienna Medical Society, occasioning 
considerable difficulty for himself by 
espousing the unpopular views of Char- 
cot about hypnosis and hysteria. Later 
Freud's initial criticism of Bernheim 
was followed by his visit to Nancy in 
the summer of 1889 for several weeks 


to learn from Liébeault and Bernheim“ 


and to perfect his hypnotic technique. 
The personal and professional difficul- 
ties that followed Freud's espousal of 
hypnosis and Charcot have been well 
documented by Ernest Jones and in 
Freud's own writings. Meynert's bitter 
fight against Freud and hypnosis are 
also part of Freud's pro-hypnotic period, 

Is Kline wrong then in selecting 
Freud's own writings to support his po- 
sition? This reviewer believes that there 
is here a misplaced emphasis, produced 
by taking quotes out of a larger con- 
text, one that distorts the total picture, 
Freud wrote so voluminously, changing 
his ideas as he wrote, that any isolated 
criticism from one minute part of his 
writings is rarely as critical or appro- 
priate as at first it appears to be, In 
this book, Kline supports a position re- 
garding hypnosis, one which is intended 
to recruit others to work in his own 
hypnotic vineyard that they may reap 
the promised yield of facts and under- 
standing which he thinks they will find. 


Mitton V. KLINE 


He has: every right to this position, as 
also has Freud to choose other paths 
toward knowing people. 


Eos initial focus was on learning 
how to treat patients that were not 
helped by the known treatments of his 
day. It is patent that Freud was au- 
thoritarian in his hypnotic technique, 
unaware of the transference, and most 
of the time insufficiently aware of the 
manifestations of his patients’ resistance 
in hypnosis. Not to have conceptualized 
resistance from hypnosis is not culpable, 
for no one else noticed it either. At 
times, Freud was aware of dynamic 
phenomena but only vaguely, as a care- 
ful reading of the four cases treated 
by Freud in Studies in Hysteria would 
show. Certainly such facts as patients’ 
indicating that they were not asleep de- 
spite his pronouncements that they were, 
and that he could not hypnotize a good 
many, helped to steer Freud from a 
continued reliance on hypnosis diag- 
nostically and therapeutically. Freud's 
concentration technique and the current 
ritualism of the couch, free association, 
and unconscious motivation undoubt- 
edly stem from his experiences in his 
initial use of hypnosis with patients. 
One might, however, with equal justifi- 
cation, criticize Freud for blindness to 
transference in massage treatments, for 
he used massages over the “whole of 
the bodies” of hysterics, electric stimu- 
lation of anesthetized thighs, baths, and 
similar forms of the usual treatment 
without noting the erotic nature of the 
transference involved. Also, Freud in- 
vited patients to dine at his home, again 
suggesting his extreme naiveté regarding 
transference as judged by current stand- 
ards. Freud, of course, did not have 
Freud to build on, and such treatments 
were in vogue in his time. If one wanted 
to, he could readily build up a case for 
sexual traumata, as fantasied by his 
hysterical patients, being a symbolic 
representation of the erotized (hypnotic 
and massage) transference occasioned 
bv his use of varied physical, directive, 
hypnotically assaultive, and probing 
techniques. (There is probably some 
truth in this possibility, as certainly 
in what Kline points out as 
learning “the 


there is 
Freud's resistance to 
facts” regarding hypnosis.) 


As to Kline's suggestion that hypnosis 
is being relegated to the dust heap by 
psychoanalysis, that is also a debatable 
point. It is true that Freud at 66 (1921- 
22) seemed to dismiss this technique 
from further therapeutic consideration. 
Ferenczi's early theorizing was accepted 
by Freud to explain the hypnotic phe- 
nomenon, as Kline points out. A num- 
ber of psychoanalytically trained people 
have tried to explore the hypnotic tech- 
nique with a psychoanalytic frame of 
reference. Schilder was one of the most 
original of thinkers about this phenome- 
non, and, like Kubie after him, viewed 
it from both a physiological and psy- 
chological perspective. Others from the 
field of psychoanalysis who have either 
theorized about hypnosis or experimented 
with it. include such people as Hart- 
man, Grinker and Spiegel, Brenman and 
Gill, Fischer, Nachmansohn. Lindner. 
and Rado. Recently, the name hypno- 
analysis has appeared more írequently 
with people like Wolberg, attempting to 
combine psychoanalytic and hypnotic 
techniques for psychotherapy. If hyp- 
nosis has been neglected as an area for 
serious research, it seems to have sur- 
vived such neglect rather well, and to 
have suffered only the same fate as all 
other new additions to the psychothera- 
peutic family. Psychoanaly certainly 
in America, has unfortunately become 
more of a treatment specialty than a re- 
search tool; but, fortunately, steps to 
modify this trend are planned and ex- 
pected. 

In conclusion, I would say that the 
critical comments of this book are in- 
triguing, and the book well worth read- 
ing for its focus on Freud’s avoidant 
attitude towards hypnosis. as well as for 
background in creative theorizing and 
experimentation with hypnosis. Freud, 
in his own writings, seemed open enough 
publicly to expose his mistakes and ob- 
stinate enough to maintain his earlier 
position until forced to change by the 
observed facts or by his own subse- 
quent appraisals. He had to see such 
things for himself before any genuine 
acceptance was forthcoming. Vet, if I 
read the meaning of the hypnotic litera- 
ture correctly, clear evidence of the na- 
ture of hypnosis is yet to come. People 
as devoted and creative as Kline may 
ultimately correct this state of affairs. 


and, when this happens. let us hope that 
such contributions will be evaluated in 


the context of the period in which the 
author worked. 


A Sound, General 
Text on Learning 


James Deese 


The Psychology of Learning. (2nd 
ed.) New York: McGraw-Hill. 
1958. Pp. x + 367. $6.50. 


Reviewed by Doxarp J. Lewis 


who is an experimental psychologist who 
has lived with rats for a decade and 
knows a very great deal about human 
and rodent learning and theories of 
learning. He has a doctorate from the 
University of Southern California, was 
at Northwestern University for seven 
years, and is now Associate Professor 
of Psychology at Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. 


M lees are very few undergraduate 
textbooks on learning, but one of 
these few is now in its second edition. 
Because of the paucity of similar texts, 
an adequate perspective is difficult to 
obtain, but at least it can be said that 
Deese's Psychology of Learning is the 
best in the field and is a pretty good 
book by almost any standard. The first 
edition was published in 1932 and was 
a good book. The second, however, is 
superior It is more smoothly written 
and more comprehensively organized. 
The first book at times seemed to bor- 
row its organization, by sections, from 
other sources. The section on conditions 
of reinforcement, for example, followed 
very closely the organization presented 
by Hull in his Principles of Behavior, 
For the second edition, Deese has had 
more time to organize his own book, 
and the result is quite pleasing. 

James Deese received his PhD a little 
over a decade ago írom Indiana Uni- 
versity. From there he went to Johns 
Hopkins University where he has been 
ever since. His research has been quite 
varied. His publications have heen in 
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most of the areas of experimental psy- 
chology, ranging from the physiological 
to the definitely social. His present in- 
terest seems to be mainly in language 
and psycholinguistics. and his book 
shows the result of this interest in that 
it contains several interesting passages 
on these specialities. 
Deese considered his first book to be 
a survey of the field of learning. but 
he makes no such claim for the second. 
Although he treats fewer topics. very 
little of important contemporary or his- 
torical interest has been left out. There 
is material on classical conditioning. 
verbal learning. problem solving. im- 
printing. mathematical models. and 
physiology. A large variety of theo- 
retical points of view are fairly and 
critically considered. Only those who 
think their particular learning hobby is 
all or a major part of learning will be 
greatly disappointed by the coverage. 
Deese is not overly dogmatic or doc- 
trinaire in his treatment of the various 
theoretical points of view, and prob- 
ably only the dogmatic or doctrinaire 
will find serious fault with his criti- 
cisms. He may be a little harsh on sta- 
tistical learning theories. and his com- 
ment that Spence's recent book. Behav- 
ior Theory and Conditioning, probably 
stands as the final and culminating work 
of the Hullian school will undoubtedly 
raise a few smiles. He is greatly im- 
pressed with information theory. the au- 
tocorrelation techniques, and the analy- 
sis of behavior sequences. But surely. 
the writer of a textbook may be per- 
mitted to express a few opinions. 


Aw HOUGH its virtues are not incon- 
siderable, one can still find a few fea- 
tures that might have been different. 
In citing animal experiments. Deese is 
much too prone to have his rats predict 
events, He provides them with wills and 
allows them to choose their behavior. 
They are altogether too clever for an 
experimental laboratory. He makes no 
mention of some of the major changes 
in Spence's thinking, e.g.. his new po- 
sition on delay of reinforcement. On 
several occasions, Deese belittles the 
"simple stimulus and response para- 
digm" without being clear that the ba- 
sis of all purely psychological observa- 
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tions is stimulus and response. He main- 
tains, rather idiosyncratically. that the 
avoidance of pain is a need that exists 
at a more or less constant level. await- 
ing the occurrence of an appropriate 
stimulus to set it off. One could men- 
tion other aberrations, but even in sum 
they are overshadowed by the book's 
virtues. 

Perhaps the only serious adverse criti- 
cism of this volume is that it seems at 
times quite remote from the laboratory. 
Much of the discussion is at the level 
of experimental conclusions rather than 
experimental data. This reviewer would 
prefer to have had more descriptions of 
actual experiments. There are some such 
descriptions, to be sure, and there are 
close to sixty graphs and figures of data 
and apparatus. And it is undoubtedly 
true that to present more data and ex- 
perimental descriptions, something else 
would probably have had to be omitted. 

Perhaps it is possible to get an idea 
of the content of a book by examining 
the list of bibliographic entries. Six 
psychologists have ten or more entries, 
These. with the number of entries, are: 
Hull. 14; Spence, 12; Deese. Hovland. 
Thorndike. and Underwood. 10 each. 
Skinner has 3 entries. If one looks at 
the number of different pages on which 
these psychologists are mentioned—as 
determined from the index—Skinner is 
the only one whose position changes 
drastically. Mentioned on the largest 
number of pages is Hull at 37, then 
Skinner at 25, Deese and Underwood 
at 21, Thorndike at 19, Spence at 15, 
and Hovland at 14, It is not clear what 
conclusions should be drawn from this 
counting exercise; data are sometimes 
engaging even without discussion. 

Deese has presented a balanced. sound, 
and well-written book. It should find 
wide acceptance in departments of psy- 
chology and in those departments of 
education which maintain an interest in 


learning. 


UJ 


All life is an experiment. Every year jj 
not every day we have to wager our sql. 
vation upon some prophecy based upon 
imperfect. knowledge. 


—Ouiver WENDELL Homes 


The Fateful First 3 


Year 
D. W. Winnicott 


Collected Papers: Through Paedi- 
atrics to. Psycho-Analysis. New 
York: Basic Books, 1958, Pp. x + 
350. $6.50. 


Reviewed by Roy SCHAFER r 


who is Associate Professor of Psychi- 
atry in Vale University's. School of 
Medicine and Chief of the Clinical Pi 
chology Service there. He has worked 
with quite a number of distinguished 
psychiatrists and psychologists, but the 
most important is David Rapaport, first 
at the Menninger Clinic and later for 
six years at the Austen Riggs Center, He 
is the author of three books on testing, 
the latest being Psychoanalytic Inter- 
pretation in Rorschach Testing (1054), 


F OR over twenty-five years (1931- 
1956), D. W. Winnicott, distin- 
guished British pediatrician and psy- 
choanalyst, has been creatively studying 
the conditions that promote and dis- 
rupt the healthy development of the 
infantile “psyche-soma.” Znfantile here’ 
means the first year of life, the first 
months, the first days, and, in one bold 
paper, even prenativity and birth. Faith- 
ful lo his original identity as pedia- 
trician, Winnicott remains concerned 
with the real world’s adaptation to the 
infant’s body and mind and to its ef 
fects on the infant's and later the f 
adults adaptation to the real world : 

_ Combining the psychoanalytic func- 
tions of observer, therapist, ‘and the 
rist, Winnicott calls on hi "s 
experience with the infant i 
er's lap during the 
Hon, with the child in 
Psychoanalytic m 


S extensive 
n his moth- 
medical consulta. 
analysis or under ^ 
Hr anagement, with the 
rad Personality, and with the 
"ed pow and schizophrenic in 
bns x e by-passes Ordinary neu- 
^. De'leVing them to have been ade- 
quately accounted for by 3 
Psychoanalysis,” th f 
understanding of 
the oedipus comple. 


"ordinary 
at is to say, Freud's 
the vicissitudes of * 
x. (Of this implied 


completeness of understanding we are 
bound to be dubious. Winnicott’s con- 
tributions alone suggest modifications of 
id-ego-superego theory, and hence. of 
the concept of neurosis.) 

The ordinary neurotic attains inter- 
personal relationships, disturbed though 
these may be. In contrast, the subjects 
of Winnicott's research live fundamen- 
tally outside the world of interpersonal 
relationships. Although they appear to 
live in social reality, they do so only 
tby means of a “false self—a false self 
that develops to hide and protect the 
rudimentary true self, after the devel- 
opment of the latter has been blocked 
and fragmented by traumatic failures 
of mothering at the beginning of life. 
These patients have not even matured 
to the infantile “depressive position" 
described by Melanie Klein or what 
Winnicott now prefers to term the 
"stage of concern" with the possible 
"destructive effects of one's aggressive 
loving of the mother. (While Winnicott 
is avowedly much influenced by Klein, 
he is also avowedly intent on formulat- 
ing his own—and his patients'—version 
of Klein as well as of Freud. Such an 
intent is altogether consistent with the 
spirit of psychoanalysis even though it 


tiveness. Of his pediatric-psychoanalytic 
technique, perhaps the two outstanding 
characteristics are restraint and his inner 
confidence that the patient, unmolested 
by interpretative zeal and allowed to 
regress (as indeed he must) within the 
context of a protective, undemanding, 
understanding therapeutic situation, will 
define and communicate his magical 
world and so discover and rescue his 
true self. One does wonder, however, 
at Winnicott's relative neglect of the 
often observed continuing reinforcement 
of infantile traumata by a disturbed 
family environment, and continuing har- 
assment that prevents a true self from 
getting at least partly organized during 
the pre-oedipal years and the latency 
period. Our author's penetrating analy- 
ses of adequate mothering are confined, 
in effect, to the first year of life, and 
fathering is virtually ignored by him. 
Over the years, Winnicott's concep- 
tualizations have increasingly taken on 
a personal flavor. His language tends 
toward the same near-poetic mode, the 
sensibility-in-depth used by other ma- 
jor Freudian investigators of the origins 
of the self and the ego, like Erik Erik- 
son. (Like Erikson, Winnicott also 
Stresses the healthful potentialities of 
developmental crises.) Perhaps any at- 


How to Use Social 
Psychology 


F. E. Emery and O. A. Oeser. with 


the assistance of Joan Tully 


Information, Decision and Action: 


A Study of the Psychological 
Determinants of Changes in 
Farming Techniques. Melbourne: 
Melbourne University Press: New 
York: Cambridge University Pres. 
1958. Pp. xiii + 132. $3.75. 


V 


'd by Kurt W. Back 


who is Associate Professor of Sociology 
at Duke University and also Associate 


Professor of Medical Sociology in the 
Department of Psychiatry. Earlier he 
worked with the Research Center for 
Group Dynamics at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and then at the 
University of Michigan. In CP he has 


reviewed Hojfstütter's Gruppendynamik 


(Oct. 1957, 2, 260). 


PSYCHOLOGIST, faced with a demand 
to solve a concrete social prob- 


' makes more difficult a synthesis of psy- 
| choanalytic theories.) 

These patients live in an internal 
world of persecution by images and 
body experiences, a world of attempted 
magical control as a substitute for the 
control not provided by the environ- 
i ment at the critical time, Their therapy 

must unfold this strange, incredibly 

, powerful, inner reality. By “manage- 
ment,” that is to say, by meeting these 

1 infantile needs in appropriate maternal 
‘modes (akin to Sechehaye's "symbolic 

=| realization"), the analyst enables the 

true self to come out of hiding and a 
| true ego to resume development. The 
j patient may then grow into useful in- 
_* stinctual experience and real interper- 
"sonal relationships. Only afterwards may 

he be analyzed by ‘ordinary analysis.’ 


lem, must ask himself a painful ques- 
tion: Can the general concepts of so- 
cial psychology be applied directly or 
does the problem have to be studied by 
itself? Most of the hypotheses or rela- 
tionships of social Psychology are so 
tentative and are derived under such 
special conditions that it is hazardous 
to adapt them as rules of conduct in 
actual situations where many uncon- 
trolled variables reign. The safest way 
open is thus to start with a detailed 
study of each practical problem, find- 
ing hypotheses as one goes along and 
trying eventually to fit the results into 
the main body of Science. This pro. 
cedure is clearly not the most satisfac- 
tory one for the development of theory, 
The authors of the present volume 
F. E. Emery and O, A. Oeser, were 
faced with a problem of this kind. On 
the faculty of the University of Mel- 

bourne, they had been asked by 
Commonwealth Scientifi I = 
ea Lnd. 'nuhc and Industrial 
ization why 


adoption of the res i 
Sults of tech 
ricultural r 


research has been so slow 


tempt to put into words an experience 
that pre-dates words, whole and steady 
objects, and a defined and continuous 
self, must inevitably be metaphoric, 
allusive, a record of empathic experi- 
ence, and at times even an adulto- 
morphic demonology. Unlike poetry, 
however, these formulations are tied to 
intensive, self-disciplined, partly stand- 
ardized observations of people in treat- 
ment, and they are steadily informed 
by basic psychoanalytic theory. Also, 
these empathic conceptualizations are 
or can be interrelated with the grow- 
ing body of more traditionally concep- 
tualized studies of the ego, the self, and 
adaptation, studies contributed by Anna 
Freud, Hartmann, Rapaport, Jacobson, 
and others, 

Winnicott's contribution will be best 
appreciated by those with psychoana- 
lytic training and experience, particu- 
larly those among them who have 
treated psychosis in adults Or severe 
disturbances in young children, 


I. these few paragraphs I have given 
only a small sample of the scope and 
complexity of Winnicott's hypotheses 
bana observvations, and none of his 
technical elasticity. boldness, and inven- 
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Their attack on the problem consisted 
of an almost direct application of a 
theory of the conditions of successful 
communication. a theory which has been 
developed by Heider. Newcomb. Cart- 
wright, and Harary. The main feature 
of this theory is the concept of ‘bal- 
ance’ or ‘strain toward symmetry.’ that 
is to say, the effect of a communication 
will tend toward the condition in which 
the attitude of the recipient toward the 
source and his attitude toward the com- 
munication itself are identical. Thus the 
investigators’ task was to find the con- 
ditions under which the position of the 
farmer toward the sources of technical 
information is favorable. 

The present study is designed pri- 
marily to show that this approach is 
possible and that it can be fruitful. It 
was limited to a sample of 36 families 
who were subjected to searching inter- 
views. From the resulting data the au- 
thors constructed five indices of condi- 
tions predisposing to change: scale of 
farming, urbanizing influences. concep- 
tual skill, situational motivation. and 
exposure to mass media, In addition, 
several criterion measures for adoption 
of modern farming techniques were de- 
rived. In general. the five indices turned 
out to have highly significant relation- 
ships with adoption of new farming 
techniques. The practical importance of 
the study was thus demonstrated: agri- 
cultural officers are seen to have. as a 
result of the study, the means of deter- 
mining who would be most likely to 
adopt new practices. It also becomes 
clear on what topics they should con- 
centrate their work. 


S. much for the value to the prac- 
titioner. How far has the theory been 
confirmed or modified? It can be seen 
that three of the measures—scale, ur- 
banization, and conceptual skill—reflect 
relatively permanent states of the re- 
cipient; the fourth indicates motivation, 
and the fifth the possibility of being in- 
fluenced. Since there is no direct meas- 
ure of the attitude toward the source of 
the communication, a rating of the ag- 
ricultural officer, any test of a theory 
of perceptual balance or strain toward 
symmetry is precluded, 
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The research thus turns out to be 
addressed to two kinds of audiences. 
It shows to the practitioner that so- 
cial psychological investigation can have 
value in designing a strategic approach 
to change. It shows to the psycholo- 
gist that the use of theory in applied 
research is possible. The ingenious way 
in which indices of conceptual variables 
were constructed from a few simple 
questions is remarkable and may well 
be the greatest scientific contribution of 
the volume. 


The limitations of the study are 


equally clear. It keeps middle ground 
between a survey of a population and a 


What it is 


Marie Jahoda 


collection of case studies. The authors 
end with a typology of 32 classes (five 
variables dichotomized). Their small 
sample size prevents them from large 
generalizations and they refuse to con- 
sider individual dynamics. "But that 
would be literature," they say, “not 
psychology. The District Agricultural 
Officer and other extension workers. like 
applied psychologists. need to know the 
individuals; the research psychologist, 
as a scientist. must rest content with 
the typology.” Within these restrictions, 
which they accepted consciously in their 
research design. the authors have pre- 
pared a model of careful research and 
have made excellent presentation of it. 


to be Well 


Current Concepts of Positive Mental Health. (Monograph Series, Joint 
Commission on Mental Illness and Health, No. 1.) New York: Basic 


Books, 1958. Pp. xxi + 136. $2.75. 


Reviewed by OTTO KLINEBERG 


Dr. Klineberg is Professor of Psychol- 
ogy at Columbia University and Co- 
chairman of Graduate Studies in Social 
Psychology. For over a quarter of a 
century he has devoted himself to the 
study of tensions and the promotion 
of understanding between nations and 
races. He has between 1935 and the 
present time pursued these ends on 
various appointments in China, Ger- 
many, Brazil, and France, as well as in 
the USA including Hawaii. Recently he 
was the Head of UNESCO’s Division 
of Applied Social Science. He has writ- 
ten eight books, from his Race Differ- 
ences in 1935 to his Race and Psy- 
chology in 1951. Columbia University 
awarded him the Butler Medal in 1950 
for his Tensions Affecting International 
Understanding. (/t is the medal that 
R. S. Woodworth was awarded in 1918 
for his Dynamic Psychology. Wood- 
worth uses it for a paper weight.) Then 
in 1956 Klineberg was given the Kurt 
Lewin Memorial Award by the Society 
for the Psychological Study of Social 
Issues. 


His valuable little book by a distin- 
guished psychologist, formerly pro- 
fessor at New York University, now 
Senior Lecturer at Brunel College of 
Technology in London, England, repre- 
sents a significant contribution to our 
understanding of the meaning of men- 
tal health. For a number of years the 
revolt has been Spreading against the 
purely negative Conception of mental 
health as the absence of mental illness 
although this conception apparently still 
prevails among many clinicians. It is 
one thing, however, to affirm one's con- 
cern with positive mental health, and 
quite another to present a satisfactory 
indication of just what is meant. It is 
to this problem that Dr. Jahoda ad- 
dresses herself, i 
The problem was recognized in the 
Pesta taken by the World Health Or- 
ganization at the time it was founded: 
health, including mental health, was to 
be regarded not just as the absence of 
disease, but as a positive state of “well- 


being.” Although this view undoubtedly 


represented an important step forward, 


Dr. Jahoda rightly feels that the term 
well-being is much too complex and in- 
definite for purposes of definition. and 
that it requires much more clarification 
and specification if it is to serve as a 
useful guide for either action or re- 
search. Her own critical survey of the 
literature indicates. however, that there 
have been so different concep- 
tions of positive mental health, that it 
is not too surprising that the WHO did 
not attempt to be more precise in pre- 
senting its philosophy and its program 
to the international community. 


many 


| distinguishes six major ap- 
proaches, all of which contribute some- 
thing to what turns out to be a neces- 
sarily composite definition. First, there 
are the attitudes of the individual to- 
ward his own self, his degree of self- 
acceptance of both his limitations and 
"his potentialities. Related to selí-ac- 
ceptance is the correctness of his self 
concept, the accessibility of his ‘self’ to 
consciousness. In all of this, the sense 
of identity is important, the knowledge 
by the individual of what and who he is. 
A second approach sees mental health 
in terms of growth, development, self- 
actualization, maturation, and the un- 
folding of one's potentialities, Third, 
the criterion of integration, 
self-consistency, the presence of a uni- 
fying philosophy of life (which may 
not necessarily be clearly or consciously 
formulated). A fourth criterion is the 
degree of autonomy or independence; a 
fifth is adequate perception of reality 
and freedom from need-distortion; the 
sixth and last calls for environmental 
mastery, adaptation and adjustment, 
adequacy in love, work, and play, and 
in interpersonal relations in general. 
Jahoda does not choose between these 
various approaches, although she has 
some pertinent critical comments to 
make regarding each one. She holds 
that. since no one of the definitions is 
completely satisfactory, we should ac- 
cept the conclusion. first. that there 
may be varieties of mental health, 
and. second. that a multiple criterion 
is needed. "At the present state of our 
knowledge it may well be best to com- 
bine the idea of various types of health 
with the use of a multiple criterion for 


there is 
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each, The former will prevent overgen- 
eralizations; the latter will permit us to 
do justice to the complexity of human 
functioning" (p. One might. of 
course, raise the question, however, as 
to whether all of the six criteria, or 
all their subdivisions, should be equally 
weighted in such a multiple criterion. 


73). 


This reviewer has the impression that 
Jahoda is herself partial to the fourth 
approach, the one relating to autonomy 
or independence. In dealing with the 
problem of values which enter into our 
understanding of mental health, she 
writes: “By way of example, one value 
strikes us as being compatible with al- 
most all of the mental health concepts 
discussed here: an individual should be 
able to stand on his own two feet with- 
out making undue demands or imposi- 
tions on others" (p. 80). She then goes 
on to raise a very important issue: 
"whether it is meaningful outside the 
orbit of Western civilization is a moot 
question" (p. 80). This question is in- 
deed of great interest, and an inten- 
sive cross-cultural investigation will be 
needed before we can determine to what 
extent our Western concepts of mental 
health are exportable to other parts of 
the world. The World Federation for 
Mental Health is now engaged in pre- 
liminary exploration along these lines, 


Jahoda ends the main body of her 
discussion with suggestions for research 
on the various criteria which have 
previously been reviewed, as well as on 
the environmental conditions related to 
the acquisition and maintenance of men- 
tal health. This is a rich section, which 
cannot easily be summarized. Many of 
the research ideas struck this reviewer 
as ingenious and potentially rewarding, 
but he found the presentation in tabular 
form (pp. 96-99) more confusing than 
helpful. The question arises as to who 
reads "suggestions for research," and 
there is a difference of opinion regard- 
ing their usefulness. This particular list. 
however, contains a number of interest- 
ing ideas that deserve attention. 

In a final chapter written by Dr. 
Walter E. Barton on the Viewpoint of 
a Clinician, the opinion is expressed 
that the first task is to reduce mental 
illness. not to concern ourselves about 
positive mental health in Jahoda's sense. 
“If we had solved. or even partially 
solved. the problems of preventing or 
treating major or minor mental illness, 
we could then justifiably concern our- 
selves with the issue of superlative men- 
tal health, or the degrees of goodness 
in good mental health" (p. 111). Fur- 
ther, "I believe most patients would 
settle for the absence of illness. If they 
are not sick. they are well" (p. 119), 
Of course Dr. Barton is right that 
everything possible should be done to 
cure the sick, but the positive ap- 
proach so ably developed by Dr. Jahoda 
raises our sights to a more important, 
if even less accessible, goal. 

She herself ends on this note. "M 
policy makers open the way to the ac- 
quisition of further knowledge, if prac- 
titioners in the mental health field co- 
operate with scientists in thoughtful ex- 
perimentation, if the fruits of research 
can be applied without losing respect 
for the infinite diversity of human be- 
ings. Concern with mental health may 
is tetas b tear a 

S beautifully expressed 
but would it be unfair to ask 
write another book, soon, 
Concepts of the Quality 
Whether or not she accepts this frie 
challenge. we are in her det 
she has already given us 


her to 
On Current 
of Living? 
ndly 
Xt for what 


Momentous Moments 
George Schwartz and Philip W. Bishop (Eds.) 


Moments of Discovery. Vol. I: The Origins of Science. Vol. II: The 
Development of Modern Science. (Foreword by Linus Pauling.) New 
York: Basic Books, 1958. Pp. xviii + 500; xii + 501-1005 [505]. $15.00 


the set. 


Reviewed by EpwiN G. BORING 


Dr. Boring is Edgar Pierce Professor of 
Psychology Emeritus at Harvard Uni- 
versity, the author of A History of Ex- 
perimental Psychology (A ppleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts, 2nd ed., 1950), a Freshman 
geront, a 4-5-2, in both physique and 
temperament (according to W. H. Shel- 
don), and, of course, the Editor of CP. 


TRANGE as it may seem, the word 
S moment means not only (1) a 
minute portion of time, but also (2) 
importance (of great moment), (3) 
tendency to produce motion (force X 
distance, Archimedes), and (4) potency 
to determine the center of a statisti- 
cal system (product-moments, Pearson). 
The title of this pair of volumes, Mo- 
ments of Discovery, is correct in the 
last three senses. They tell, for 83 au- 
thors from Hippocrates to Oppenheimer, 
plus many others who appear without 
Speaking for themselves, how truth was 
pried out of nature—temporary truth, 
of course—just what leverage. what 
moment, was necessary to produce the 
momentous, 

He who buys these thousand pages 
expecting them to be packed with ac- 
counts of those flashes of insight, each 
dated by its own “minute portion of 
time,” will not have his expectation ful- 
filled; yet he may be rewarded in other 
ways, for this brace of books is no mean 
achievement, and the psychologist who 
goes to them is presented not only with 
one of the easiest and most attractive 
Ways to gain a first perspective upon 
the history of science, but also with a 
great deal of wisdom as to how the 
Creative mind works in science. It is 
true that the psychological analysis of 
the nature of creativity the reader has 
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to make for himself, for the author- 
editors are content as author to present 
facts and as editors to let the scientist 
himself tell what it was he did and 
sometimes how his thinking went on. 
Perhaps this reviewer can, however, 
guide the reader. 

Is science a history of sudden in- 
sights or is it continuous hard work? It 
is mostly hard work, which may be 
punctuated with little insights, some 
wrong to be corrected, some right, at 
least for the time being. The main busi- 
ness of science is logic and experiment, 
with hypotheses for testing coming now 
and then by insight. The brilliant flashes 
are comparatively rare and often the re- 
ports of them turn out to be apocry- 
phal, like Voltaire's story of Newton 
and the apple. Many of the true in- 
stances are hidden away in the reti- 
cences of the investigator or else lost 
from his memory. There is Descartes’ 
dream on Monday night, 10 November 
1619, when he saw how geometry could 
be made algebraic and was thus readied 
to found analytic geometry. There was 
Fechners reverie in bed on Tuesday 
morning, 22 October 1850, when he re- 
alized—an incorrect insight with tre- 
mendously good results—that Weber's 
Law could be used to resolve the mind- 
body dilemma. And what happened in 
Wertheimer's mind, when he got off the 
train at Frankfurt in August 1910 be- 
fore he reached his intended destination, 
to start the founding of Gestalt psy- 
chology with a toy stroboscope in a 
hotel room? And, for that matter, what 
really happened to Saul of Tarsus? Our 
belief in these sudden insights is easy, 
for they are as near as you get to 
magic in a natural, causal world. Cer- 


tainly not all creative thinking is de- 
liberate. Kóhler's chimpanzee did indeed 
put the two sticks together to make a 
rake long enough to reach the banana, 
and ever aíter his command of tech- 
nology remained advanced by just so 
much. 

What Schwartz and Bishop tell about 
quick thinking are instances of the in- 
vestigator's seeing a new and unusual 
significance in an observation, Tycho 
Brahe on 11 November 1572 looking at 
the heavens, the good old heavens so 
familiar to him, and seeing set in a 
new spot an unfamiliar brilliant. st 
Galileo on 8 January 1610 suddenly 
realizing that the three little stars that 
his new telescope revealed as next to 
Jupiter had moved since the night be- 
fore, two of them from the left to the 
right of the planet. Yet it took four 
successive nights before he felt sure 
that these ‘stars’ were moons. Kepler, 
after “by unceasing toil through a long 
period of time” (17 years) during which 
he studied Brahe’s data on the courses 
of the planets, finally at last conceived 
“the true relation of the periodic times 
to the orbits” on 8 March 1618, al- 
though he was not quite sure he was 
right until 15 May. Claude Bernard (no 
date for this one) noticed that the urine 
of the rabbits just brought from the 
market was clear and acid, whereas nor- 
mal rabbit urine is turbid and alkaline, 
and he wondered why, and then formed 
the hypothesis (correct) that the ab- 
normality was due to the fact that the 
rabbits were hungry. (Carnivora, ha- 
bitually hungry, clear; herbivora, ha- 
bitually replete, turbid.) Linus P 
who writes a foreword to these volumes, 
gives an instance of his own sudden 
thinking. (It looks, though, as if Pauling 
thought the title of these books should 
be Znstants of Discovery, not Archi- 
medean Moments.) 

But most of scientific activity is good 
hard work. “Invention is not often the 
quasi-miraculous discovery of an indi- 
vidual endowed with special gifts,” re- 
Re the author-editors, Newton worked 
fuo puits results of Copernicus, 

. ; and Galileo, and had to 
develop the calculus to handle them | 
lore he could settle on 
law. No simple falling 
trick. Darwin spent fiv 


ar, 


auling, 


his fundamental 
apple did that 
€ years on the 
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Beagle collecting data and then twenty 
years more working out their signifi- 
cance. Whether he had a quick or a 
slow insight after he read Malthus’ 
Essay on Population is not clear. That 
the Zeitgeist was helping him is plain 
from the story of how Alfred Russel 
Wallace almost anticipated him in pub- 
lication in 1858. 


Now for a few items in this binary 
tome which will be of special interest 
to psychologists. 

There is not much told about the 
Zeitgeist’s helping or hindering. Schwartz 
and Bishop are not on the lookout for 
those relationships. They say of Harvey 
that, although he “was himself a prod- 
uct of the intellectual climate of his 
time, he was able further to loosen the 
fetters of that medieval authoritarianism 
which . . ." Many others than Darwin 
worked long in an atmosphere created 
by other investigators. As to hindrances, 
Schwartz and Bishop’s whole enterprise 
is set to select the instances where prog- 
ress did not fail. 

Pauling thinks that “Moments of Dis- 
covery makes it possible for modern 
man... to make predictions about 
the future.” Surely he must be wrong. 
That is, in the opinion of this reviewer, 
the common-sense view, the common- 
sense hope. and the common-sense error. 


Even Descartes, as quoted here, would 
not himself venture prediction in sci- 
ence. À good way to refute this widely 
held faith would be to review this whole 
account to show that it is always the 
unexpected that is being discovered, 
even when the Zeitgeist is pushing the 
investigator hard, even when the trend, 
hidden at the time. is going to be con- 
spicuous to the judgment of posterity. 

Those who are interested in the dis- 
tinction between models and theories 
should read about Copernicus and how 
Andreas Osiander. a Lutheran theolo- 
gian, added a preface to De revolu- 
tionibus orbium coelestium, intending to 
placate the Protestants by "describing 
the work as a mathematical exercise 
rather than an astronomical treatise." 
that is to say, as a mathematical model 
rather than the truth. Giordano Bruno 
went to the stake in 1600 for holding 
that the Copernican model was true. 
Had he kept to the model he need not 
have died at fifty-two. In 1613 Galileo 
was forced by the Inquisition to accept 
an equivalent of Osiander's apologetics. 
Bush and Mosteller in their Stochastic 
Models for Learning (1955) gained for 
themselves the same freedom from in- 
quisition and in the same way. 

These volumes. continuously paged 
from the first through the second, seem 
to this reviewer to be very good, an in- 
troduction to the history of science for 
him who knows nothing much about the 
subject and thus for many of C's read- 
ers. George Sarton, the dean of the his- 
tory of science, could hardly have liked 
them, for these one thousand pages 
would have been for him too super- 
ficial as compared to the 4,245 pages 
(2-3 million words) of his Introduction 
to the History of Science that takes you 
through the fourteenth century only. 
You have, however, to start somewhere 
and McGufiey's Aristotle is a contradic- 
tion of terms. 

Schwartz teaches biology, especially 
ecology, at New York University, where 
he has been a graduate student as well 
as at Columbia. He is a Fellow of the 
New York Academy of Science and a 
member of the History of Science So- 
Ele He is frequently on educational 
television and has written the volume 
on Natural History for the New 


w Won- 
derland Encyclopedia, due out right 


now. Bishop comes from the University 
of London's School of Economics and 
has a Yale PhD. He is Head Curator 
of the Department of Arts and Manu- 
facturing of the U. S. National Museum 
and is a member of the American Eco- 
nomics Association. In other words, 
these men are, like Fritz Kahn and 
Amram Scheinfeld, dedicated to the en- 
terprise of bridging the gap between the 
savants and the intelligentsia, between 
Sarton and you. It is an indispensable 
undertaking. 


y 2^ two author-editors present in 
English 89 excerpts of translations for 
82 men (and Mme. Curie) who made 
momentous contributions to science. The 
excerpts run from one to 34 pages, an 
average of about 8 pages per man. 
Galileo gets the 34 pages. Newton. ap- 
pearing twice. gets 32. Van Helmont 
gets less than one. The translations are 
excellent. and this reviewer. though a 
layman in history of science. thinks that 
the selections for an untechnical reader 
are very good indeed. Are they too 
short? What can vou do with so big a 
subject ? 

The offerings are grouped under 15 
topics, each anticipated by three or four 
pages of orientation written by the au- 
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thor-editors, who also introduce each se- 
lection with a couple of pages placing 
the particular item in relation to other 
work and describing the man. Altogether 
these author-editors have written over 
250 pages themselves, a little more than 
a quarter of the two books, and their 
writing is good as to clarity, felicity. 
succinctness, and pertinence. If you read 
only Schwartz and Bishop’s 250 pages. 
you would have read an excellent ac- 


count (for its size) of the history of 
science. from the ancient Greeks to the 
end of the nineteenth century, but that 
you would hardly do. for, having read 
about a man and his contribution, it 
would surely be impossible for you to 
stare at his own words, untechnical and 
interesting. right there before you and 
not to sample them. No better trap for 
a beginning scholar could very well have 
been devised. 


Socializing Children in Israel 


Melford E. Spiro, with the assistance of Audrey G. Spiro 


Children of the Kibbutz. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 


1958. Pp. xix + 500. $10.00. 


Reviewed by HELEN FAIGIN ANTONOVSKY 


Dr. Antonovsky is Research Associate 
in the Bank Street College of Education 
in New York City, where she is work- 
ing on a project that concerns mental 
health in the schools. She has her doc- 
torate from Harvard University where 
she worked in the Laboratory of Hu- 
man Development on parent-child rela- 
tionships and the development of the 
child’s personality. She was then also 
participating in field work in cultural 
groups in New Mexico. After her degree 
She spent five years in Israel, partly in 
a clinic for child guidance, partly teach- 
ing in the Hebrew University, and 
partly studying the social behavior of 
‘toddlers’ in kibbutzim. 


H= we have the second of three 
books planned by the author cov- 
ering one year's field work in a collec- 
tive settlement (kibbutz) in Israel in 
1951-52. The author says that the pres- 
ent volume is a more technical and sci- 
entific work than the first. Kibbutz: 
Venture in Utopia, which is an easily 
read, descriptive analysis of the history 
and structure of a collective settlement, 
one of several hundred such, in which 
about five percent of Israel's popula- 
tion lives. Kibbutz: Venture in Utopia 
is more descriptive than analytic. It is 
good background reading for the pres- 
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ent volume. Children of the Kibbutz, 
on the other hand, is a scientific work 
and the criteria used by the reviewer in 
evaluating this book are in these terms. 
The third book planned for this series 
will be essentially a supplement and 
rounding out of the present volume. 
presenting an analysis of Rorschach and 
TAT protocols obtained by the author 
on the children studied. 

Children of the Kibbutz offers a de- 
scription of socialization and education 
in a collective settlement in Israel with 
an analysis of the influences that a num- 
ber of socializing or antecedent vari- 
ables have on various aspects of the 
personality of children and adults as 
they grow up in this type of society. 

Probably the briefest way to charac- 
terize the difference in patterns of so- 
cialization in this communal society 
from the patterns in the average west- 
ern family is to specify three basic dif- 
ferences. 

(1) Children live in bisexual groups 
in their own special houses from birth 
through adolescence. 

(2) For the child there are three sets 
of significant socializing agents: parents, 
nurses and educators, and peers. For 
the very young child the parent surro- 
gates—nurses and educators—have the 
main responsibility for training the child 


in the basic disciplines (more precisely, 
after the age of about eight months. 
when it is weaned). As the child grows 
older, his peers become very important 
as socializing agents. The role of the 
parents as disciplinarians is negligible, 
for their role is to be ‘good friends” 
with their children and to love them, 
This separation’ of the traditional pa- 
rental roles gives particular significance 
to the kibbutz as a laboratory for the 
study of the development of personality, ` 
(3) Strong emphasis is placed on cò- 
operation and sharing and a 
negative value on competition. 
Spiro deals with the 


strong 


E influence of these 
different agents of socialization, the tech- 
niques of socialization, and the con- 
tent of socialization on the development 
of the children’s personalities—with the 
values and attitudes to be inculcated in 
them. He insists that he does not deal 
with this particular kibbutz as repre- 
sentative nor does he wish to generalize ` 
from this settlement to others or to 
make generalizations about collective 
education. He aims rather to deal with 
the relationship between the variables 
of socialization and certain variables of 
personality—to test current theory in 
culture and personality and to discover 
“new theoretical relationships between 
culture and personality.” The variables 
he chooses for analysis are the ones 
emphasized by studies of culture and 
personality and by personality theory 
(mainly psychoanalytic theory), i 


Wa regard to research methods 
and techniques, Spiro tries to combine 
the techniques of anthropological field 
work with various Psychological tech. . 
niques such as systematic observations 
for quantitative analysis, formal inter- 
Viewing, and the use of questionnaires 
It Is m the use of these latter tach: 
niques that the author is weakest, leaving 
himself open to criticism. For — "^ 
he quantifies the data on ‘t ies 
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one observer, the author, was a more or 
less neutral observer. whereas the sec- 
ond observer, his wife. played an ac- 
tive role as nurse substitute in some of 
the groups. There was, moreover. no 
attempt to measure reliability of the 
observations. Since the author himself 
often expresses an the 
weaknesses of his quantitative material. 
one wonders why he did not discard 
this technique, for it adds little to the 
insight ful 


awareness of 


descriptive 
* materials. 

Many of the questions asked oi the 
parents in the formal questionnaire 
are too general and direct to provide 
the needed confidence in the answers. 
“Did you rebel against your parents?” 
"Should children blindly obey their 
parents?" “Do your older children ad- 
mire you?" "Are you the most impor- 
tant influence on your child?" The an- 
swers to such questions were taken at 
face value. Does Spiro not regard them 
as open to both conscious and uncon- 
scious distortion by the respondents? 

In contrast to the above criticisms. 
the ethnographic descriptions, based on 
such procedures as participant observa- 
tion and informal interviewing. are very 
good. They give the reader a meaning- 
ful and clear impression of the process 
of collective education. 

In presenting and analyzing the data 
on early patterns of socialization, Spiro 
utilizes, for the most part, the general 
framework of Whiting and Child. The 
reviewer has the impression that the 
data were collected without this frame- 
work in mind—at least not explicitly— 
,since in many cases there are not 
enough data to make the analysis 
meaningful. It would have made more 
sense and would have been clearer if 
the author had dealt with the data de- 
scriptively rather than analytically. 

In the last section of the book Spiro 
describes various personality character- 
the children and adults who 
in this system of collective 


grew up 


Metrorp E. Sprro 


education and tries to relate them to 
various types of childhood experiences. 
Here again the analysis is often not 
convincing. and in some cases the rea- 
soning is circular, as it is in the sections 
on the need for approval and superego 
development. The section on emotional 
adjustment is, on the other hand, much 
clearer. 

Probably the greatest weakness of the 
book is its lack of theoretical and ana- 
lytical coherence. As a descriptive eth- 
nography it is very good. 

The book is well worth reading by 
those interested in personality theory 
and in the general area of culture and 
personality. It does not, as its author 
hoped, rigorously test current theory in 
this area, but it should, nevertheless, 
prove useful as a source of significant 
hypotheses. The description and analy- 
sis of this pattern of child rearing raise 
important theoretical questions and their 
discussion here should serve as a spur 
to further research. The description is 
also of importance to those interested 
in a unique method of socialization and 
education as practiced in a modern, 
Western communal society. 


AIL intellectual work is in fact physically exhausting. There may be no such thing as 


brain fag but thinking is done with the whole body, and sixteen hours at a desk com- 


| posing words or notes is an ordeal that few n 


ven not trained to it could withstand. 


—Jaceves Barzun 


After the 
Rorschach, What? 


Emanuel F. Hammer (Ed.) 


The Clinical Application of Pro- 
jective Drawings. Springfield, Ill.: 
Charles C Thomas, 1958. Pp. xxii 
+ 663. $13.50. 


Rev 


ed by Harotp H. ANDERSON 


who is now Research Professor of Psy- 
chology at Michigan State University. 
He has his doctorate from the Univer- 
sity of Geneva (la Suisse), has been at 
the Universities of Iowa and Illinois for 
long years each, and at this present site 
since 1946. With his wife he has edited 
Introduction to Projective Techniques 
(Prentice-Hall, 1951), and will pretty 
soon have edited Creativity and its 
Cultivation (Harpers, August 1959). 


poses drawings, explains the au- 
thor in his preface, have a secure 
niche in the projective battery of the 
clinical psychologist. They and the The- 
matic Apperception Test are the most 
frequent supplements to the Rorschach. 
The aims of the author are to assemble 
and integrate into one volume the con- 
tributions of a vast body of literature 
on the projective significance of draw- 
ings and to treat the material primarily 
from a clinical point of view as an eco- 
nomical diagnostic method and an ad- 
junct to therapy. "The empirically-based 
observations that form the backbone 
of this book are offered as hypotheses 
Which. for the most part, still await 
experimental investigation and verifica- 
tion." 

Hammer is Head of the Psychology 
Unit of the Psychiatric Clinic in the 
Court of Special Sessions, and also Psy- 
chologist of the Child Guidance League. 
both of New York City. He was for- 
merly Senior Research Scientist at the 
New Vork State Psychiatric. Institute 
and Director of Interne Training in the 
Lynchburg State Colony, Virginia. In 
this book he is the author of 300 pages 
that comprise 12 of the 28 Chapters, 
The Jacket says the book is by Hammer 
“with the Collaboration of 11 AUTHORI- 
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ties in the Field,’ naming the eleven 
on the jacket. There are actually 15 ad- 
ditional contributors. Among the four 
omitted on the jacket is the author of 
the only chapter on research; one of 
the four is also omitted from the list of 
contributors inside the book. Hammer is 
named alone on the title page as au- 
thor. but on the outside cover as editor. 
In addition to Machover’s Draw-a- 
Person (DAP) technique and Buck’s 
House-Tree-Person (H-T-P), the book 
treats the Draw-a-Family procedure. 
Harrowers Most Unpleasant Concept 
test, Kinget’s work with the Wartegg 
Drawing Completion Test, a modi- 
fication of Abram's Draw-a-Person-in- 
the-Rain, Levy’s Draw-an-Animal, Cali- 
gors Eight-Card-Drawing-Test. chro- 
matic drawing. doodles, and Naumberg's 
use of Art in therapy. The writing is 
primarily for clinical psychologists and 
trainees. 

Hammer has crowded these techniques 
into a huge book of glossy pages. I say 
crowded because, for example. in one 
sentence, that begins on p. 408 and. five 
pages later, ends on p. 412. Hammer 
presents six drawings, that occupy also 
parts of two additional pages. Kinget's 
Scoring Blank and her Interpretation 
Blank, which offer one of the rare op- 
portunities in the book for quantitative 
scoring and structured interpretation, 
are literally crowded into less than half 
à page with type too small to be prac- 
tically useful. 

As for integration, the author explains 
in his last chapter that this goal is yet 
to be achieved. The book is full of 
metaphors, but it is difficult to find for 
it a backbone. a goal, or a perspective. 


"Da volume reflects the state of clini- 
cal psychology today. In a broad sense 
its limitations are not uniquely the limi- 
tations of the authors, for the book 
is largely written by dedicated people. 
whose dedication. in spite of their own 
protestations of devotion to science. 
nevertheless limits their view. In Ror- 
schach terminology, this is ‘Dd’ psychol- 
ogy, bent on finer and finer analysis and 
refinement of one's view of the 'patient.' 
There are many mentions of the words 
dynamic and process; yet the basic ap- 
proach is to an understanding of the 
person as if he could be represented by 
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himself, in testing room, im vacuo, or 
in pictures. 

The concept of stress and stressíul 
situations is introduced but not elabo- 
rated, not even in the chapter on Draw- 
a-Person-in-the-Rain. Stress is an old 
concept for physicists and engineers, 
and more recently a useful concept 
ior Selye in medicine in his study of 
physiological limits of organisms. But 
stress is new to psychology. and strange. 
It is neither stimulus nor response. It 
is like a bridge; it has two ends. Or it 
is like gravity or love: the relating is 
two-way simultaneously. 

Hammer knows that people do not 
live in a vacuum and says so in many 
places. His book, however, is directed 
to examination of the person, to the 
diagnosis and treatment of one end of 
the inseparable relating. The environ- 
ment is here admitted and there ignored. 
Well—it took a Newton to think up 
gravity and a Selye to introduce stress 
into physiology. Psychologists, too, may 
in time figure out what they mean by 
dynamic and by internal consistency. 

Other basic topics recur in the book 
without critical examination; e.g., the 
superego, sex, and the unconscious. 
Item: "Bender concluded from her 
study of animal drawings that children 
tend to draw aggressive animals if they 
suffer from a severe superego which 
leads to a fear of the devouring ani- 
mal.” 

Filled with metaphors, this book is an 
American allegory without a plot. In it 
the superego becomes a horrible mon- 
ster. It browbeats, devours, scorches, 
burns, frightens people, many people. 
most people, and mostly when they are 
very young. Clinical psychologists have 
somehow missed reading Society as the 
Patient (1936), written by L. K. Frank, 
the one who in 1939 introduced the 
term projective techniques. Nor is any- 
one waiting for Saint George to come 
along, slay the dragon. and thus re- 
move at least some of the clinical prob- 
lems. No one has even thought of it— 
not in this book. 

So? Projective drawings assist the 
clinical psychologist in understanding 
the patient's feelings, how it feels to 
be browbeaten, scorched, burned, fright- 
ened, regardless of when it was done or 
by whom. 


'The Search for 
Universal Factors 


Yrjö Ahmavaara and Touko Mark- 
kanen 


The Unified Factor Model: Its 
Position in Psychometric The- 
ory and Application to Socio- 


logical Alcohol Study. Helsinki: ` 


Finnish Foundation for 
Studies, 1958 (distributed by 
Almqvist & Wiksell, Stockholm, 
Sweden). Pp. 187. Sw. kr. 18:- 


Reviewed by Jum C. NUNNALLY 


who is Assistant Professor at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, where he conducts re- 
search, mostly in the Institute of Com- 
munications Research, and teaches in 
the Department of Psychology, mostly 
multivariate analysis. He has a PhD 
from the University of Chicago and 
acknowledges the stimulus there of Wil- 
liam Stephenson and Leon Thurstone. 
He has published variously on com- 
munication and semantics, selection and 
factor analysis, mental health and bsy- 
chotherapy. He is the author of a new 
book which is called Tests and Measure- 
ments: Assessment and Prediction (Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1959), 
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PSYCHOLOGY for BETTER LIVING 
By LYLE TUSSING, El Camino College 


This book is concerned with the unceasing efforts of man to live a 
full, stable, happy life in a world complicated by the advance of the 
atomic age and the dynamic changes it has brought to our complex 
environment. If we are to survive, the need for self-understanding must 
serve as the essential prerequisite to world understanding. And if we 
are to understand ourselves, we must utilize our ability to think logically 
and make decisions in order to evaluate and solve our personal prob- 
lems. Tussing shows how will power, common sense, and the scientific 
method of problem-solving can be used to advantage. He also points 
out the necessity for securing a sound philosophy of life. 

In planning better living patterns, the author fully discusses learn- 
ing principles, methods of concentration, and retention of ideas. Later 
portions of the book discuss personality traits, including specific meth- 
ods and rules for overcoming shyness; the development and control of 
emotions; mature leadership and adjustment mechanisms; mental ill- 
ness and how to avoid it; and choosing a marriage partner. The book 
closes with a discussion of the pursuit of happiness, the future rela- 
tionship of man to man, and mental health and the future. 7959. 


ey 


Approx. 448 pages. Prob. $4.95. 


Automatic Teaching 

The State of the Art 

Edited by EUGENE GALANTER, University of 
Pennsylvania. This volume is based on a sympo- 


sium treating the automatic teaching of verbal 
and symbolic skills. 1959. In Press. 


10,000 Careers 


By ROBERT L. THORNDIKE and ELIZABETH 
HAGEN, both of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Presents the first correlation of results of 
occupational and guidance tests with actual ca- 
reer performances of 10,000 men over a span of 
13 years. It is by far the most comprehensive 
follow-up study of aptitude test results that has 
ever been carried out. 7959. 346 pages. $8.50. 


The Motivation to Work 

By FREDERICK HERZBERG, Western Reserve 
University; BERNARD MAUSNER, University of 
Pittsburgh; and BARBARA SNYDERMAN. Intro- 
duces a new theory of job motivation, job satis- 
faction and job attitudes. 7959. Approx. 184 
pages. Prob. $5.00. 


Modern Organization Theory 

A Symposium of the Foundation 

for Research on Human Behavior 

Edited by MASON HAIRE, University of California, 
Berkeley. Eleven distinguished scholars have con- 
tributed to this symposium volume, which treats 
the latest and most significant research and the- 
ory related to organizational behavior. 1959. In 
Press. 


Elementary Decision Theory 
By HERMAN CHERNOFF and LINCOLN E. 
MOSES, both of Stanford University. Introduces 


statistics as the science of decision maki 
uncertainty. 1959. 364 pages. $7.50. "S Nise 


Design for a Brain 
Second Edition 


By W. ROSS ASHBY, Department of 
Barnwood House, Gloucester, 1959. In P anh 
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Unfortunately (maybe). it is not pos- 
sible to apply all tests to all persons 
and in one grand anal determine the 
invariant dimensions of individual dif- 
ferences. Instead we must work at it 
piecemeal, applying some tests to some 
people and comparing the factors with 
those found with the same or different 
tests applied to the same or different 
people. 

If the same sample of persons is used 
in different studies. direct comparisons 
can be made among the factor results. 
The more usual situation, however, is 
that the same, or some of the same. 
tests are administered to different sam- 
ples of persons. For this circumstance 
there is as yet no rigorous means for 
comparing the factors obtained from 
different analyses. Comparisons are usu- 
ally subjective. eventuating in state- 
ments like “They look the same," and 
much confusion and controversy have 
resulted. Ahmavaara on several previ- 
ous occasions proposed a method for 
the matching of factors found in differ- 
ent samples, and in the present mono- 
graph with Markkanen the method is 
applied to an empirical study. 

The best way to read the monograph 
is to start with Chapter 4 in Part I. 
The first three chapters, comprising 
nearly half of the entire monograph. 
are interestingly unrelated to the main 
issue presented in the succeeding pages. 
The first three chapters give a running 
description of a little bit of everything 
in psychometrics. including Guttman 
scaling, Rashevsky's mathematical mod- 
els, Thurstone’s ‘box problem,’ and so 
on. The account is sketchy, will pro- 
vide little that is new to people in psy- 
chometrics. and will only confuse read- 
ers who are new to the problems. In 
addition, the first part of the mono- 
graph is written in a quaint English 
that is sometimes difficult to read. (In 
contrast, the second part of the mono- 
graph is written in crisp English.) 


"Les proposed method for studying 
the invariance of factors is spelled out 
in Chapter 4. The scene is set when the 
same battery of tests has been adminis- 
tered to two different samples of sub- 
jects and the results of each have been 
factor-analyzed separately, (The factors 
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can be either rotated or unrotated. 
either oblique or orthogonal.) To study 
the invariance of factors in the two 
samples, a transformation matrix is 
sought such that the factor loadings (or 
"specification-equation" weights) from 
one study are made the same as those 
from the other study. The authors claim 
that if such a transformation matrix 
exists, it demonstrates the invariance of 
factors from one analysis to another. 
Further. they recommend that such 
transformation matrices be applied in 
practice to clarify factor rotations and 
interpretations. 

Because the whole monograph centers 
around the “transformation analysis," a 
number of points about the method 
should be considered. First, the method 
is not new: British and American psy- 
chologists have worked on similar meth- 
ods for over ten years and have sought 
remedies for some loopholes not even 
mentioned in the monograph. (For some 
of the history of these developments 
see R. B. Cattell and A. S. K. Cattell. 
Factor rotation for proportional pro- 
files: analytic solution and an example. 
Brit. J. Stat. Psychol., 1955, 13, 83- 
92.) 

The second important consideration 
about the method is that, even though 
one can write the equation to find a 
transformation, no exact transformation 
is likely to be found. Consequently, the 
factorist is thrown back on seeking 
an approximate transformation—a ‘least- 
squares’ solution is the one most often 
recommended. Ahmavaara and Mark- 
kanen do not make the problem of sta- 
tistical approximation explicit and leave 
unclear what they would do or recom- 
mend. 

Third, in order to use the method in 
practice, it would be necessary to find 
a good approximation by the transfor- 
mation method. The results which the 
authors obtain are rather disappointing. 
(See the numerous large discrepancies 
in Table 6. p. 122.) A previous study 
by Ahmavaara of a broad range of fac- 
tors of human ability produced equally 
disappointing results (On the Unified 
Factor Theory of Mind, 1957; CP, July 
1958, 3, 184f.). Either the method is 
improper or the factors are less than 
invariant. 

Fourth. although the transformation 


method has some common-sense back- 
ing. it is not, as presently conceived. a 
complete solution to the matching of 
factors. It fails on a crucial counter ex- 
ample: there is nothing to prevent seek- 
ing a transformation of some of the 
factors in an analysis to other factors 
in the same analy 


1 . It is not hard to 
€— examples of this kind in which 
the matching is, by current. standard. 
reasonably good. 


y This raises some seri- 
ous questions about the method. 

In spite of the importance of what 
the authors are working so hard to ac- 
complish and the notable contributions 
which they have made in previous pub 
lications, the present monograph does 
them little justice. Much of it is irrele- 
vant to the main issue; the central 
problem of "transformation analys! 
ior the matching of factors is hot pra 
sented adequately, and the empirical 
demonstration of the method is disap- 
pointing. 


The Sounds that 
You Hear 


John R. Pierce and Edward E 
David, Jr. l 


Man's World of Sound. Garden 
City: Doubleday, 1958. Pp. 287 
$5.00. ` 


Reviewed by KARL D, KRytER 


who, with a PhD from the Universi 
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ing the research program of that or- 
ganization in Electrical Communication, 
and David is Assistant Director of 
Visual and Acoustics Research. (Pierce. 
by the way, is also the popular science- 
fiction author, J. J. Coupling.) 

The art of communication engineer- 
ing has been developed by an admixture 
of research in the fields of electronics. 
acoust psychology. and physiology. 
Each pertinent advance in electronics 


` and acoustics created a need for infor- 
‘mation in psychology and physiology: 
and knowledge of man’s auditory be- 
havior often suggested new and novel 
approaches to the design of communi- 
cations equipment. 

Man’s World of Sound is an account 
of where we stand today with respect to 
acoustical, psychological, and physiologi- 
cal concepts that are relevant to com- 
munications engineering. As such, the 
title is somewhat misleading, for less 
chan a third of the book is concerned 
with man’s world of sound; the re- 
mainder is about man himself and about 
electronic instruments and concepts for 
handling information. 

Perhaps the most efficient way to con- 
vey the scope and flavor of the book is 
through the chapter titles: The Proper 
Study of Mankind; The Power of 
Sound; Waves, Frequencies and Reso- 

“nators; The Source; Giving Form to 
Sounds; The Acoustic Nature of Speech; 
What Do We Hear?; Ears to Hear 
With; Nerves and the Brain; Defects 
of Speech and Hearing; With the Speed 
of Thought; Intelligibility; Quality and 
Fidelity; Automata and Talking Ma- 
chines; Efficient Communication and In- 
telligent Machines; The World Is All 
‘Before Us. 

In spite of the variety in its contents, 
the volume hangs together fairly well. 
It is kept from exploding by the au- 
thors’ choosing only the highlights and 
major features of the more significant 
ideas and data related to their theme. 
Credits, references, confusions, and ar- 
guments—except in the more important 
and critical cases—are forgotten in fa- 
vor of presenting as straightforward and 
readable a book as possible. Neverthe- 
less there is no compromise in the ac- 
„curacy of the facts presented and the 
coverage of the book in view of its rela- 
tive brevity is impressive. There was 
e 


only one chapter, the first. that I felt 
could be trimmed if not removed. The 
title of that chapter, The Proper Study 
of Mankind, is overambitious for the 
contents and the important thoughts 
that are there appear again in later 
chapters. 

Part of the cohesiveness of this book 
also attributable to the literary style 


i 
of the authors. They use 
clever analogies and, as a twist, an edi- 
torial ‘I’ that makes the text less for- 
mal than usual for material of this type. 
‘id's interest and excite- 


anecdotes, 


Pierce's and Da 
ment in the subject matter, and in sci- 
ence in general, are generously revealed 
in all parts of the book. My hunch is 
that in spite of its informal. personal 
style, the novice will find the going 
tough—there is less redundancy here 


than in many textbooks. 


T: iuthors occasionally appear a bit 
biased and arbitrary. For example. we 
find on page 113 the statements: “We 
can only conclude that for sine waves. 
at least, ‘equal’ musical intervals do not 
represent equal intervals of subjective 
pitch. This batiled me to the extent that 
I nearly left the mel scale out of this 
book. . . . I am now inclined to believe 
that the mel scale reflects a ‘place’ 
mechanism in the ear . . . . while the 
scale of musical pitch is associated with 
another. a time-comparison phenome- 
non." The reasoning here is not clear or 
justifiable. I believe there is no evidence 
to indicate that the equal musical in- 
tervals represent equal pitch intervals. 
It is reasonable, however, to suggest 
that the character of several simultane- 
ous tones from a musical instrument, or 
an oscillator for the matter, and the 
subjective similarity among like chords 
(or like musical notes with their rich 
harmonics), regardless of the octave in 
which they are played, are partially the 
result of an ability of the auditory svs- 
tem in time-comparison as distinct from 
the ‘place’-pitch phenomenon. Perhaps 
this similarity among like chords or 
musical notes is what Pierce and David 
had in mind when they spoke of ‘musi- 
cal pitch.’ 

With reference to the ability of 
persons to discriminate among speech 
sounds, we find on page 128 the fol- 


lowing: "lt is for this reason that I 
cannot take seriously simple-minded ex- 
periments which purport to show how 
many pitches or levels of sound we can 
recognize." It appears that 'T' must 
have missed the meaning of the studies 
in question. and perhaps overestimated 
the problem of evaluating the 
used by people for recognizing speech 
sounds. The ‘simple-minded’ experi- 
ments to which they referred (I pre- 
sume, since no reference is given) dem- 
onstrated an important perceptual fact 
about hearing—namely. that the num- 
ber of possible discriminations among 
sounds on the basis of the attributes of 
pitch and loudness alone is relatively 
small. and that this ability is not im- 
proved appreciably with learning. Irwin 
Pollack and Lawrence Ficks (1954) 
found that, for a significant amount 
of auditory communications, the signal 
must be coded on a number of dimen- 
sions and combinations of dimensions. 
The number of discriminations found 
possible from relatively simple coding 
is not inconsistent with the perceptual 
demands placed upon man by the num- 
ber of speech sounds used by a given 
language. 

These troubles are minor. They de- 
tract little from the text. The outstand- 
ing value of this book is that it brings 
together material from such a wide va- 
riety of sources. No other does this in 
quite the same way. Other treatments 
of the same general area (G. A. Mil- 
lers Language and Communications, 
Fletchers Speech and Hearing, and 
chapters by Licklider and Miller in 
S. S. Stevens’ Handbook of Experi- 
mental Psychology) are more detailed, 
informative, and authoritative, but each 
omits some of the parts included by 
Pierce and David (although they also 
include items not reported on by Pierce 
and David). This new book will serve 
the cause of speech communication very 
well—both as a starting point for the 
intelligent novice and as a succinct. 
fairly comprehensive ‘refresher’ for the 
more advanced student. researcher, 
engineer. 
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Aftereffects: Figural and Negative 


Peter McEwen 


Figural After-Effects. (British Journal of Psychology Monograph Supple- 
ments. XXXI.) New York: Cambridge University Press, 1958. Pp. 106. 


$4.50. 


Reviewed by James J. GIBSON 


Dr. Gibson is Professor of Psychology 
at Cornell University, although this past 
year he has been at the Institute for 
Advanced Study in Princeton. Before 
he went to Cornell he came under E. B. 
Holt’s influence at Princeton and Kurt 
Koffka’s at Smith College, where he dis- 
covered that a world with optical curva- 
ture induced in its spine straightens it- 
self up if vou give it time. He has been 
wanting to straighten crooked things 
ever since, and in this review indulgent 
CP has let him first praise McEwen 
and then be himself. 


pues n a field of research gets 
so complicated that the active in- 
vestigators themselves lose their bear- 
ings. Anyone who then intervenes by 
surveying the facts without adding new 
ones deserves the thanks of all. When 
the survey is balanced and critical, the 
service done is great, and. when the 
field surveyed is disorderly and be- 
set with experimental difficulties, the 
achievement is impressive. McEwen's 
monograph—part of a doctoral thesis 
from Queen's University, Belfast—is a 
survey of this kind. Nothing yet pub- 
lished. out of some 180 titles listed. 
matches it in objectivity or clarity. The 
Japanese work on figural aftereffects is 
not covered, but the brief review by M. 
Sagara and T. Oyama in the Psycho- 
logical Bulletin (1957, 54, 327-338) is 
referred to. 

The experiments of Kohler and his 
collaborators, beginning in 1944, to- 
gether with the theory of cortical satia- 
tion derived from them, make a highly 
intricate chapter in psychological re- 
search. I have sometimes suspected that 
not all converts or critics of the theory 
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understood it. McEwen does, and he can 
follow the reasoning from test figures 
to electrical fields with sympathetic but 
critical insight. He can therefore order 
the evidence from the dozens of experi- 
ments that have followed with clarity 
and in detail. He shows that there are 
deep contradictions in the interpretation 
of the facts and formidable difficulties 
in the experimental methods used. But 
he demonstrates that the concept of 
neural satiation has stimulated so many 
experiments in such a variety of direc- 
tions that no one can afford to disre- 
gard it despite its “failure to come to 
terms with the known physiology of the 
nervous system, or to provide any in- 
dication of the way in which cortical 
currents are retransformed into neural 
impulses." The alternative theory of 
Osgood and Heyer is considered fully 
but, as McEwen points out, it has 
failed to inspire any original research 
even in its own authors. 

It appears that aftereffects in bidi- 
mensional visual perception, not to men- 
tion visual depth or kinesthesis, are not 
describable by any general rule yet for- 
mulated. They are still a puzzle. The 
displacement of a phenomenal contour 
from the locus of a prior contour in the 
visual field, while covering many, does 
not cover all the facts. It is not itself 
a simple rule, because the degree of 
displacement as a function of distance 
from the locus is in doubt, and there 
are some constrictions, expansions, or 
distortions of contour which do not fit 
the rule, as Kóhler and Wallach them- 
selves recognized. As long as an em- 
pirical rule is lacking. a theoretical for- 
mula remains tentative. 

It is unfair to criticize an author for 


not having written a different book. 
Nevertheless, since this is a field in 
which I myself am involved, my discus- 
sion of McEwen is inevitably tied to 
my own beliefs. I wish he had clarified 
the distinction between figural and nega- 
tive aftereffects, as he might have done. 
Instead, he asserts that figural after- 
efiects were “discovered by Gibson but 
named by Köhler and Wallach,” and 
this comment, in my opinion, prolongs 
a confusion that ought to be cleared up.' 

If McEwen had given space to the 
theory of a negative aftereffect as sim- 
ply the consequence of an adaptation 
process (Gibson, Psychol. Rev., 1937 
44, 222-244), he could not have failed 
to see the difference. But this paper of 
mine is not listed in his bibliography, 
nor is it cited by most of the investiga- 
tors of figural aftereffects, from Kohler 
and Wallach to the present. Thus a use- 
ful experimental method has, I think 
been obscured. 


L has been widely assumed for the 
last 15 years that negative aftereffects 
are explained by figural aftereffects, de- 
spite the fact that the former include 
effects which are dimensional in char- 
acter, not figural—phenomena of color 
temperature, visual and tactual motion 
kinesthesis, and the arrangement of ob- 
jects in space. The existence of such 
effects can hardly be questioned, nor 
the fact that they cut across the tradi- 
tional distinction between sensory and 
perceptual phenomena. One proof th t 
perceptual qualities yield to tiliolalin 
comes from the experiments with vis. 
matic spectacles, which have been ici 
on at Innsbruck under daten ace 
Ivo Kohler for many years, even ime 
T began to use them in 1929, The E 
malization of the Properties of the co 
Wearing prisms— 
and color, for ex- 
established, 
| measure the adapta- 
ative aftereffect) that I 


more generally 
Psychophysica} 


and ' 


figures, they had a different purpose. 
They wanted to discover the cortical 
substrate of visual form. My interest 
had been to discover what properties of 
visual stimulation will induce what prop- 
erties of visual form. 

It is no wonder that Köhler and 
Wallach wanted to subsume the nega- 
tive aftereffects of curvature and tilt 
under figural aftereffects. Any theorist 
hopes for parsimony. The effort to sepa- 


~ rate the two effects by subsequent ex- 


perimenters is described by McEwen: 
it was half-hearted and ended in a stale- 
mate, But the unfortunate result of this 
failure has been that two different meth- 
ods of research have been confused. 
and that one has been neglected. 

An experimenter can, first. study the 
phenomenal distortion of an object on 
one side of the fixation point relative 
to the identical object on the other side. 
Or, second, he can study the alteration 


‘of some quality of an object in time 


relative to its proper stimulus. The 
experimental methods are different and 
they point in different directions. The 
first has neurological implications, the 
second psychophysical ones. The first 
reveals a change in perception, the 
second a change in the relation of 
stimulation to perception. The differ- 
ence in the kind of facts sought is con- 
nected with an important issue in psy- 
chological theory—whether to start with 
the figure-ground phenomenon as a ba- 
sis for research, to consider a figure as 
such, or to start with the psychophysi- 
cal experiment as a basis for research, 
to consider the dimensions of variation 
of a figure. 

Aftereffects in perception are not only 


useful indicators of some sort of corti- 
n 


“cal activity but also, and primarily I 


think, of a change in the power of a 
stimulus to evoke perception. Any after- 
effect implies a change in psychophysi- 
cal correspondence. The negative after- 
effect is a shift in the quality evoked 
by a stimulus in the direction opposite 
to that of the adapting stimulus. It is 
this relation between the retina and the 
brain, not just the process in the brain, 
which the investigators of figural after- 
effects have failed to recognize. 

The relation between the brain and 


© visual experience is a persistent mystery 


that has always captured the imagina- 


tion of psychologists. À method which 
promises facts about this relation is 
bound to produce a large body of re- 
search in the course of fifteen years. 
McEwen has fairly stated the outcome 
of all this work. and the reader may 
judge whether the mystery has been re- 
solved. The relation between the stimu- 
lus and the visual experience, on the 
other hand, arouses less interest, but, 
until it is established, the role of the 
brain in perception cannot be isolated 
for study. The failure to realize this 
point is the only weakness in McEwen's 
otherwise useful critique. 


Insulin Shock 
for Schizophrenia 


Manfred Sakel 


Schizophrenia. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1958. Pp. vii + 
335. $5.00. 


Reviewed by LESLIE PHILLIPS 


who, for ten years more or less, has 
been Director of Psychological Research 
in the Worcester State Hospital in 
Worcester, Massachusetts, and Profes- 
sor of Clinical Psychology at Clark 
University. He is a clinical psychologist 
and in 1953 he published with J. G. 
Smith a book called Rorschach Inter- 
pretation: Advanced Technique. 


His book is concerned with three 
major but divergent aspects of the 
schizophrenic process. First, the tools of 
descriptive psychiatry are outlined, high- 
lighting the methods of psychiatric clas- 
sification and providing instructions for 
conducting a ‘mental status’ (diagnostic 
interview). There then follows a discus- 
sion of psychopathology, with an em- 
phasis on etiology in schizophrenia. A 
final section, approximately one-half of 
the book, is devoted to a detailed set 
of instructions for carrying out insulin 
coma treatment. This method of treat- 
ment was first introduced by the author 
in 1927. 
That part of the text concerned with 
descriptive psychiatry duplicates what is 


already available in a number of manu- 
als and is, in any case, too restricted 
to constitute an outline of schizophrenic 
symptomatology that would serve as a 
guide for general psychiatric practice. 
Of more general interest is Sakel’s theo- 
retical position on the nature of schizo- 
phrenia. Schizophrenia. he says. is a 

physical disease to be considered “as 

the end product of a deviation from the 

phylogenetically imprinted pattern of 
the nerve cell in its response to external 

or internal stimuli," although its mani- 

festations occur onlv in the psychologi- 

cal sphere. He believes that no one tvpe 

of person is more prone than another to 

develop this mental illness. Particularly 

surprising is the Lamarckian position 

which he takes on the nature of per- 

sonality. He says that "each man is not 

only the product of millions of years 

of developmental progress, but also the 

product of millennia of psychological 

imprints acquired little by little from 

generation to generation which are 

molded as the final so-called ‘person- 

ality.” Nowhere does he report on the 

literature dealing with personality fac- 

tors and psychiatric disorder. Nor does 

he discuss the extensive sociological and 

anthropological data which have ac- 

cumulated about the schizophrenic syn- 

drome. 

It is illuminating to compare Sakel's 
theoretical position with that of other 
writers in the field, specifically with 
Bellak and Arieti, who have recently 
published books on schizophrenia. Bellak 
defines this disorder as a severe ego 
disturbance which may be the result of 
any number of somatic or psychogenic 
etiological factors in various combina- 
tions. Arieti believes that "schizophrenia 
is a specific reaction to a severe state of 
anxiety. originating in childhood. re-ex- 
perienced and increased in some later 
period of life." He hypothesizes that 
this anxiety state influences the develop- 
ment of the ego and leads to an im- 
pairment of the abstract attitude. 

Because these writers differ on the 
fundamental nature of the schizophrenic 
syndrome, they differ also on the pre- 
ferred mode of treatment. For sakel, 
insulin coma therapy not only is the 
treatment of choice, but the onlv true 
cure for this disease. Indeed, he claims 
that patients who recover through other 
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means have been misdiagnosed. In con- 
trast, many psychiatrist investigators 
consider that all physical methods of 
treatment. including insulin coma, are 
at best merely ameliorative. Arieti, for 
example, believes that the effect of the 
various shock treatments is simply to 
reduce the individual's anxiety level by 
impairing the function oí the frontal 
lobes. As a matter of fact. the recent 
publication edited by Bellak gives a 
more adequate and satisfactory descrip- 
tion of insulin coma treatment than 
does this present volume by Sakel. 


Bellak has provided also a comprehen- 
sive review of the literature in this area. 
a feature which the present work lacks. 


In general. Sakel’s book is dated in 
its theoretical position and is far too 
limited in its coverage to be considered 
a generally useful textbook on schizo- 
phrenia. Its primary function would 
seem to be that of a historical refer- 
ence, one which expresses the views of 
a man who pioneered in one of the ma- 
jor modern approaches to treatment in 
the psychiatric disorders. 


Integrative Confusion vs. 
Fragmentary Certainty 


Oliver L. Reiser 


The Integration of Human Knowledge. Boston: Porter Sargent, 1958. 


Pp. 478. $8.00. 


Reviewed by JoserH R. Royce 


Dr. Royce is Associate Professor of 
Psychology at the University of Red- 
lands im California. He is an experi- 
mental psychologist with a bias toward 
‘generalism, a bias that was begun 
when, working at the University of 
Chicago for a PhD under the stimulus 
of L. L. Thurstone, he found that he 
needed to spend half his time studying 
biology and mathematics, He is now 
working on a book that might be called 
The Encapsulated Man, who ought— 
such is the presumption that this re- 
view would create—to be freed. For CP 
he has reviewed Ahmavaara’s The Trans- 
formation Analysis of Factorial Data 
(Feb, 1956, 1, 50-51). 


dq book by philosopher of science 
Oliver Reiser. Professor of Phi- 
losophy at the University of Pittsburgh. 
is offered in the spirit of synthesis of 
the specializations and fragmentations 
of modern knowledge. It is a daring 
and provocative book. It weaves in and 
around the various compartments of 
scientific knowledge with breathtaking 
verve and dynamic quality—for we do 
not get the usual piecemeal presenta- 
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tion, but rather, a full-fledged system- 
atic position, a scientific world-view. 
The major features of Reiser’s con- 
ceptual scheme are these. His universe 
is infinite, both temporally and spa- 
tially. It is cyclic and creative, having 
available a pool of energy from which 
various manifest forms emerge via evo- 
lution. It is pantheistic, but God is 
depersonalized under the concept of 
Cosmic Imagination. The world and 
its components are organismic. Isomor- 
phisms exist between the various ge- 
stalts of emergent evolution. Field the- 
ory is a unifying concept at all lev- 
els from atom to man. This scientific 
Weltanschauung, along with its logical 
and epistemological foundation. serves 
as a synthetic base from which Reiser 
develops a social ethic. Social integra- 
tion in his ‘good society’ calls for a 
unified symbolism (Jungian archetypes). 
a planetary semantics (Bliss’ semantog- 
raphy). a world philosophy (scientific 
humanism). and a planetary democracy 
(world government). 
The reviewer is 
whelmed. and discouraged by this book. 
He is impressed by the magnitude, the 


impressed. over- 


grand sweep of the effort, for the au- 
thor attempts to correlate such diverse 
and difficult matters as fact and value. 
electronic computers and human brains, 
information, entropy, and cosmology. 
quantum mechanics. mutations, and 
memory, and symbolic logic, cybernet- 
ics. and semantics, all between the 
covers of one book. He is overwhelmed 
by the breadth and depth of scholarship 
required for such a work; no one man is 
adequate to the task of writing or re- 
viewing such an effort. The dilemma is 
well ‘delineated by the physicist, Erwin 
Schrédinger, when he says: “The iso- 
lated knowledge obtained by a group 
of specialists in a narrow field has in 
itself no value whatsoever, but only in 
the synthesis with all the rest of knowl- 
edge and only inasmuch as it really con- 
tributes in this synthesis something to- 
ward the demand, ‘who are we?’” 
Unfortunately the results of such in- 
tegrative efforts have not been too 
helpful in terms of Schródinger's chal- 
lenge, and here is where discouragement 
enters the picture, for it seems doubt- 
ful that Reiser has been more success- 
ful than the others. In the process of 
simplifying for the sake of unification, 
there arises distortion which suggests 
that the desired synthesis is not pos. 


_ sible. The logical positivists, for exam- 


ple, tried to gain unification via physi- 
calism, but their reductive error cut 
away much of the legitimate content of 
the complex fields of the biological and 
social sciences. Reiser gains his unifica- 
tion via the analogy of the organism 
but in the process adds too much, This 
‘something-more’ error is most obvious 
when he attributes lifelike qualities to 
atoms and when he elaborates his social 
ethic. He insists on such concepts as a 
world brain and an electromagnetic so- 
ciety. At this point we see most clearly 
the familiar overextension of a system. 
when the firmer foundation laid in his 
panoramic view of the formal aspects 
of , Science begins to sag under the 
weight of verbal adornment, Surely Rei- 
sers effort would have carried greater 
impact had he been willing to stop on 
page 356. His last three chapters, which 
a with the good society, are essen- 
sede ae ee 

e more ex 


ository 
treatment of the first ten. dis 


The shortcomings of the last fourth 
of the book point to what is perhaps 
the crux of the issue of generalist versus 
specialist. While we cannot expect gen- 
eralist efforts to provide the same depth 
of scholarship which is possible when 
the author restricts his book to any one 
aspect of his total effort, we do have 
a right to expect him to be responsible 
in selecting the components which he is 
trying to integrate. For instance, Reiser 
might have changed his title to An Inte- 
gration of Scientific Knowledge or, bet- 
ter yet, have confined himself to inte- 
grating those aspects of science which 
are well established, not stopping to fill 
in the lacunae of our ignorance with 
questionable theorizing. (For one thing 
he spent too much time speculating on 
the implications of the non-firm find- 
ings of parapsychology.) Some specula- 
tion is necessary in an effort of this 
type; the integrator must go beyond 
what is demonstrable; and, further, it 
is customary to allow the philosopher 
some speculative license. Nevertheless. 
using both hard and soft data as bases 
from which to make one’s theoretical 
leaps renders the integrator's total per- 
formance dubious. That is unfortunate. 
Reiser's book is too exciting to be cast 
aside because of its wild moments. 


Parca the book’s greatest value is 
heuristic. The author pulls together very 
unlikely components in novel and intel- 
lectually exciting ways. He has a rich 
and fertile mind and many high mo- 
ments. His treatment of symbols and 
semantics, for example, is one of the 
outstanding chapters of his book (Chap. 
III) and will be of special interest to 
psychologists. Mathematically oriented 
psychologists can cogitate over his sug- 
gestion that multivalued formal systems 
have been untapped in human thought 
and all psychologists will find Chapter 
VIII, Scientific Method in Physics and 
in Psychology, of interest. 

Certainly the generalist should be en- 
couraged, whatever shortcomings are in- 
evitable in his enterprise. for civilization 
derives its vitality quite as much from 
the broad insights of the generalist as 
from the depth probings of the spe- 
cialist. 


The Belief in 
Communism 


Hadley Cantril 


The Politics of Despair. New York: 
Basic Books, 1958. Pp. xv + 269. 
35.00. 


R 


iewed by Putri E. CONVERSE 


who is Study Director of the Political 
the 
of Michigan’s Survey Research Center, 


Behavior Program at University 
which is also where he got his training. 
Four of them there are working now 
on an analysis of the formation of opin- 
ion in the last three Presidential elec- 
tions in the US. (Wiley will publish it.) 
It was seeing the confusion of French 
politics while he was at the Sorbonne 
that got Dr. Converse started on trying 
to clarify the nature of this kind oj 
confusion. 


T book reflects its author’s abid- 
ing interest in the problems of so- 
movements. Dr. Cantril, long a 
leading figure in public opinion research 
and currently Chairman of the Board 
of The Institute for International So- 
cial Research at Princeton, proffers the 
volume as “a more valid and inclusive 
systematic formulation” than that which 
he developed nearly twenty years ago 
in The Psychology of Social Move- 
ments (1941). 

The movement under consideration 
consists, in this case, of the heavy 
Communist voting during the postwar 
period in France and Italy. Much of 
the book is devoted to protocols that 
capture bitterness felt toward ‘the sys- 
tem’ by two types of Communist voters: 
militant Party members and the more 
numerous nonmember “protest voters,” 
In view of sensitive political conditions 
which threaten candid reporting, the col- 
lection is in itself a testimony to the 
skill of Dr. Cantril and his associates 
in the field. Two studies of attitude 
change among Communist voters add 
scope to the volume, the first a matter 
of artificial exposure to varying propa- 
ganda favorable to the United States. 


cial 


" —— 


the second a matter of ‘natural’ change 
wrought by the 1956 Hungarian revolt. 

The core theory employed springs 
from Cantril’s past work, while show- 
ing a new debt to treatments of percep- 
tion by Ames and, less directly, by 
Brunswik. Gone is explicit dependence 
upon a ‘frame-of-reference’ construct: 
in its place is the matrix of assump- 
tions, based on experience, which un- 
derpins the individual's ‘reality world’ 
and endows current percepts with sig- 
nificance. New also is an analysis of 
"ingredients required for faith," where 
faith is a belief in “the worthwhileness 
of the values that keep our reality sys- 
tems from falling apart.” 


"Tee proposition that behavior is best 
understood when the nique reality 
world from which it issues is under- 
stood serves to justify the extensive 
presentation of individual case studies 
and, presumably, the infrequent use of 
bivariate tables. Such emphasis upon the 
personal and the unique may be help- 
ful in drawing the naive reader to an 
acceptance of the uníamiliar perspec- 
tives of workers in the Old World; but 
it does not seem the most efficient ap- 
proach to the political vistas of the 
Communist militant or, for that mat- 
ter. to any phenomena which depend 
upon the sharing of a common perspec- 
tive across large segments of a popula- 
tion, as we take to be the case with so- 
cial movements. 

This discomfort is compounded by a 
larger feeling that Cantril uses the theo- 
retical formulation more to organize de- 
scription of the reality world than to 
predict sequences of events—which is 
not to say that the theory lacks ex- 
planatory potential Indeed, two pri- 
mary theses hold (1) that the reality 


world is produced by past experience, 
and (2) 


that current perceptions are 
biased by expectations within this world. 
These propositions receive, however, but 
inadequate attention as the author pur- 
sues his description. of reality world 
content, 

The first thesis lends itself to test be- 
cause individuals undergo similar life 
experiences, a matter which seems criti- 
cal to social movements. Many facts 


ascertained about 


respondents consti- 
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tute powerful summaries of these pat- 
terns of social and economic experience. 
Thus we become interested in the de- 
gree to which variation in the reality 
world follows variation in such past ex- 
perience. The individual cases presented. 
along with occasional explanatory asides. 
suggest that the fit is substantial. Nev- 
ertheless the reader is permitted no 
over-all assessment of the fit, and short 
shrift is given these external stimulus 
conditions in the conceptual develop- 
ment. 

The author may intend to restrict 
close attention to the level of psycho- 
logical process. If this be the case, then 
the proof of the pudding remains for 
the second thesis, ie., that the current 
reality world affects the perception of 
events. The Hungarian revolt forms an 
excellent test case. While group media- 
tion of information must have been im- 
portant in determining the impact of 
this event. we would suppose that a 
thorough understanding of individual 
reality worlds would help us predict 
differential reactions to it. 


| of prediction. however, the 
fact of differential reaction is accepted 
as a given, after a gratuitous re-asser- 
tion that such reactions did indeed de- 
pend upon assumptions brought to the 
event. The twofold classification of 
voters now splits to five. in order to 
accommodate the variety of reactions 
within both militant and protest camps. 
and Cantril marshals further case stud- 
ies. which informally describe the cog- 
nitive restructuring imposed by the 
event within each category. Brief men- 
tion of differences in education. eco- 
nomic security. and group dependence 
are left, as before. to carry the bulk of 
the explanatory weight. 

As a psychologically sophisticated re- 
porting of the grievances which have 
underpinned Communist voting in West- 
ern Europe, the book recommends it- 
self to the student of political behavior. 
Its description is rich and provocative. 
and its conceptual tools put but little 
strain on raw reality. They are not. how- 
ever, applied in a manner calculated to 
insure the reader that they are the best 
tools to advance his generic understand- 
ing of behavior in this setting. 
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Ecce Homo 


Hannah Arendt 


The Human Condition. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1958. Pp. 


vi + 333. $4.75. 


Kenneth. Galbraith 


The Affluent Society. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1958. Pp. xii + 368. 


Reviewed by BERNARD MAUSNER 


Dr. Mausner is Research Associate in 
the Graduate School of Public Health 
at the University of Pittsburgh. For a 
long time he has been interested in so- 
cial interaction and just now he is prin- 
cipal investigator in a new project in 
that field. CP's readers will remember 
what he had to say about the social re- 
action to fluoridation (CP, Dec. 1937, 
2, 313f.). With three others he has pub- 
lished a book on fact and opinion about 
people’s attitudes toward their jobs (CP, 
July 1958, 3, 192f.). Presently John 
Wiley will be publishing another book 
in which Mausner is a co-author, a 
book to be called The Motivation to 


Work. 


NE of the central problems of psy- 
O chology is the search for an under- 
standing of motivation. Unfortunately 
most academic psychologists focus on 
the form rather than the content of 
motives; that is to say. they are so 
concerned with the development of a 
conceptual framework that they have 
little to say about the what of motiva- 
tion as contrasted with the how. The 
two books with which this review is con- 
cerned are excellent correctives to this 
tendency. They are contributions by 
eminent nonpsychologists to the study, 
of ‘motivation’ but of human mo- 
As such. they merit careful at- 


not 
tives. 
tention by psychologists. 

Dr. Arendt, the author of the first, 
defies conventional pigeon-holing. She is 
a roving philosopher. political scientist, 
economist, and historian. She displays a 
remarkable virtuosity in the citation of 
her enormous acquaintance with the lit- 


erature of the Western world: but her 
book is even more remarkable for the 
originality and cogency of its thoughts 
than for the way in which they are su j 
ported. She writes well, albeit in a D. 
bling and discursive style, The dicii 
who knows little Latin and less Greek, 
may gag on occasion at the rich brew 
distilled by her scholarly apparatus, but 
he will be the better for it if he swal- 
lows the draught and moves on. This is 
not an easy book to read; nevertheless, 
it ought to be finished than 
merely skimmed. 

The book begins with a statement of 
the basic structure of human life, The 
vita activa is that part of life in which 
man is, indeed, active. It is contrasted 
with the life of thought, the vita con- 
templativa. The bulk of the book is 
concerned with the close specification of 
the three components of the vifa activa 
The first of these, labor, is activity 
which leads to the creation of goods 
whose sole end is to be consumed. Lus 
bor is closely tied to the biological "" 
pects of life, to the rhythms of hunger 
and satiation. Labor is associated with 
pain, as in the toil of the husbandman 
or the travail of the woman in child- 
birth. It is contrasted, in all languages 
with something called work Tarbe 
as against werken, travailler as against 
ouvrer). Work produces objects of isst- 
ing worth, as against the transient prods 
ucts of labor. The worker, in his pride of 
craftsmanship, creates works (oeuvres 
opera) which. in their enduring life ". 
more than mere objects for Geom 
tion. The end of work is athiever 1 A 
the end of labor is "that ee 


rather 


effort and 


— 


gratification follow each other as closely 
as producing and consuming the means 
of subsistence, so that happiness is a 
concomitant of the process itself. just 
as pleasure is a concomitant of the 
functioning of a healthy body.” Yet 
only work can produce objects which 
have enduring form or shape. beauty or 
ugliness. Work is the product of an im- 
age in the mind of the worker: as with 
the Platonic myth of the cave, the idea 
of the object becomes transformed over 
sand over again into the imperfect re- 
ality of the fabricated form. 


Wes work and labor alone are inade- 
quate to describe the entire realm of 
human activity, The poet or the flute 
player, the teacher or the general do 
not produce consumables nor, except in 
à metaphorical sense, do they carry out 
acts of fabrication. Their acts are, nev- 
‘ertheless, at the highest level of human 
potentiality because, played as they are 
on a public stage, they affect persons 
other than the actor and leave behind a 
residue of recollections. It is in action 
that the individual is most unique; his 
goal is reputation in the present, and a 
place in history in the future. Here man 
is most human. “The public realm, the 
space within the world which men need 
_in order to appear at all, is therefore 
more specifically the work of man than 
is the work of his hands or the labor of 
his body.” To the laborer life and the 
consumption which supports it is the 
highest goal; to the worker the product 
of craftsmanship is greater than the 
craftsman himself. To the man of ac- 
tion the greatest end is encompassed by 
humanity itself, the self-actualization of 


tae actor. 

The highest point of human civiliza- 
tion was reached in the Greek city- 
state where the citizen, freed of the 
necessity for labor by the institution of 
slavery, acted on the stage provided by 
the polis. It was only in the genuine de- 
mocracy of the polis that action could 
flourish. After the Periclean epoch, even 
political theory failed to provide an 
adequate understanding of this human 
need. The Platonic notion of an exten- 
sion of the family's social structure, 
With its rulers and ruled, into the state 
was the antithesis of the polis. With 


the destruction of the res publica in the 
later days of Rome and the denigration 
of the public realm, the glorification of 
the immortality of the soul rather than 
of the reputation. which characterized 
Christianity. the decline of action was 
hastened further. 

The relative importance of work was 
enhanced by the Industrial Revolution 
which. in the profusion of its advances 
in technology, expanded enormously 
man's capacity to shape the raw ma- 
terials of nature into objects of endur- 
ing worth. Thus, with the triumph of 
the worker. Homo faber, the maker of 
tools and vehicles, became a more sig- 
nificant member of society than the 
statesman or the epic poet. Ironically. 
this very triumph included the seeds 
of its own destruction. With the full 
growth of industrial civilization, labor 
triumphed over work. The destruction 
of craftsmanship and the growing ra- 
tionalization of industrial activity meant 
that workers in the old sense became 
increasingly scarce. Sheer consumption 
has become the overriding end of so- 
ciety; only survival itself has any sig- 
nificance. Since one of the greatest con- 
tributions of industrialization has been 
to remove the pain and toil from la- 
bor, in the Western world at least, labor 
has grown increasingly remote from its 
primal sources of strength in the bio- 
logical cycle. Our society has turned 
into an aggregate of jobholders. 

In the ancient world the vifa con- 
templativa supplied the rationale for 
the action, and the life of action sup- 
plied a goal for the activity of work. 
As a final blow we have the destruction 
of the vita contemplativa. When Galileo 
searched the skies, the race learned that 
reality could no longer be tested by hu- 
man senses alone. Scientific and philo- 
sophical truth parted company for all 
time. Such ‘reality’ as could be found 
came only from the manipulations of 
the scientist. 


e M has written an entirely 
different kind of book, one limited to 


the here and now, facile and deter- 


minedly witty. Yet the ideas are essen- 
tially parallel to Arendt's. Galbraith at- 
tacks the ‘conventional wisdom —those 
truths in long grav beards which have 


outlasted the time in which thev were 
developed. The most pernicious of these 
is the notion, based on the long history 
of human privation, that production for 
its own sake is the highest goal for our 
own society. To maintain production at 
high levels in our present American 
economy for an intense stimula- 
tion of a demand for consumables. The 
presumed end is full employment and 
national security. The sheer concentra- 
tion on production without critical at- 
tention to what is produced. and the 
value svstem which denies the value of 
public production and exalts the private 
sector. leads to a social imbalance in 
which schools and hospitals are inevi- 
tably starved in favor of finny auto- 
mobiles and TV sets. The national se- 
curity is imperiled by our inability to 
produce the means for our defense, 

In contrast to Arendt's broad sweep. 
we focus down on the immediate prob- 
lems of contemporary America as Gal- 
braith examines the operation of a so- 
ciety which revolves around labor and 
its end. the cycle of consumption and 
production. Although he excuses himself 
from the need to suggest therapy. he 
goes on to sketch some solutions. In 
essence, these consist of a search for 
devices with which to make practicable 
the reawakening of public goals. This 
reviewer is not competent to judge the 
excellence of these devices. Galbraith 
also hopes that a ‘new class’ of people 
will arise for whom labor is not neces- 
sary. These. whom he describes in much 
the same terms used by Arendt for 
"workers," will find renewed meaning in 
the act of work itself and so can be 
withdrawn from the meaningless round 
of producing for consumption's sake ob- 
jects for which a demand must be cre- 
ated artificially, 

Arendts diagnosis is masterful; her 
statement of the dilemma of the mod- 
ern world is convincing. Yet she has no 
real denouement. Her book ends with a 
page and a half of facile optimism 
which the craftsmanship of the 
and the action of the scientist on à new 
stage are named as sources of renewed 
hope for humanity. Galbraith's solu- 
tions, too. carry less conviction. than 
his polemic; it is axiomatic that exhor- 
tation is the poorest form of therapy 
There is little in The Affluent Society to 


calls 


in 
artist, 
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give us hope that the deep-seated atti- 
tudes it describes are easily susceptible 
to change. 

Both authors imply the need for a 
new revolution. Just as the industrial 
revolution freed labor from its accom- 
paniment of painful toil, a new stage 
of mankind would find labor returned 
to some of its early meaningfulness 
drawn from the rhythms of biological 
need. It would find craftsmanship re- 
awakened in a new sense of the dignity 
of work and. in the building of a new 
polis, create new goals for mankind. 
But how? As Arendt has so clearly 
shown, the Galilean probe into the skies 
has closed for all time the vita con- 
templativa as a road to these goals. In 
a world of Xi-zero particles and behav- 
iorist psychologies, the inner visions of 
poets and philosophers will never again 
provide meaning for humanity. Are 
there any substitutes? 


From Core to 


Cortex 


H. W. Magoun 


The Waking Brain. Springfield, I.: 
Charles C Thomas, 1958. Pp. viii 
+ 138. $4.75. 


Reviewed by RoBERT J. ELLINGSON 


who is Associate Professor of Medical 
Psychology in the College of Medicine 
of the University of Nebraska, and 
Chief of the Electroencephalographic 
Laboratory of the Nebraska Psychiatric 
Institute. He was introduced to the 
brain by Donald Lindsley, whose as- 
sistant he was at one time, and Linds- 
ley at Northwestern University was a 
collaborator of Magoun’s. Ellingson re- 
viewed Cleghorn’s volume about the 
use of scientific techniques in psychi- 
atric research, reviewed it in CP last 
year (June 1959, 3, 156f.). 


pees Macoun has spent the 
greater part of his scientific life ex- 
ploring the highways and byways of the 
brain stem. The work that he has done 
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with a series of distinguished collabora- 
tors—ranging from the late Stephen W. 
Ranson to the group of able colleagues 
and students gathered round him today 
at the University of California at Los 
Angeles—constitutes an outstanding con- 
tribution to the fields of neuroanatomy 
and neurophysiology and, as the book 
under review shows, to psychology as 
well. His career further provides a no- 
table example of interdisciplinary, col- 
laborative research at its most produc- 
tive level. a condition attained only 
when collaboration arises out of a spon- 
taneous and sincere mutual interest in 
the problems at hand. 

In the mid-1940s, while he was Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy at the Northwestern 
University School of Medicine, Magoun 
concerned himself with the neural mecha- 
nisms involved in the production of 
spasticity, and in 1947 he published 
(with Ruth Rhines) a monograph out- 
lining with superb clarity the major fac- 
tors involved in the production of that 
disorder. There followed in 1949 a pa- 
per (with Donald B. Lindsley, a psy- 
chologist, and Leon Schreiner, now a 
neurosurgeon) more precisely delineat- 
ing the role of the lower brain stem 
reticular formation in the inhibition and 
facilitation of the activity of lower mo- 
tor neurons. The Northwestern group. 
in collaboration with Professor Moruzzi 
of Pisa, then turned its attention from 
the ‘downstream’ to the ‘upstream’ in- 
fluences of the reticular formation, and 
in late 1949 and 1950 there appeared 
a series of three now-classic papers es- 
tablishing incontrovertibly the impor- 
tance of the reticular formation in the 
production and maintenance of wakeful- 
ness. It is safe to say, from the vantage 
point of almost ten years, that these 
experiments virtually opened a new era 
in the neurophysiological and neuropsy- 
chological study of the brain. 

In 1950 Magoun accepted the profes- 
sorship of anatomy at the new Medical 
School of the University of California 
at Los Angeles, where he has been the 
center and guiding spirit of one of the 
most versatile and productive teams of 
scientists working on the problems of 
brain function anywhere in the world, 
In 1956 he was invited to give the 
Salmon Memorial Lectures at the New 
York Academy of Medicine. The Wak- 


H. W. Macoun 


The apparatus is a precise replica of the 
original stereotaxic instrument devised in 
1908 by Sir Victor Horsely and R, H 
Clarke for the exact localization ofa point 
within the brain’s substance. The replica; 
made by the Palmer Instrument Company 
of London in 1909 for Dr. Ernest Sachs 
was presented by him to Dr, Magoun ait 
Yale University in a ceremony in 1956, 


ing Brain comprises the text of ‘those 
lectures, substantially as presented. An 
amazing amount of experimental data is 
summarized in a few pages of clear and 
extraordinarily concise prose. In fact, 
the book’s only defect is that the ma- 
terial is in parts so concentrated (un- 
doubtedly due to the limitations of the 
lecture form and the nature of the origi- 
nal audience) that it may be difficult 
for those not at home in the nervous 
system to follow. Beginning students 
will need help to understand. Reading 
the Conclusion first is a good idea, 


Q. the many topics th 
interest to psychologists there is space 
to mention only three, Neural mecha- 
nisms related to attention come in iy 
consideration at several points. It has 
been shown that central control of in- 
coming impulses is exerted much far- 
ther downstream than many of us would 
have suspected a few years ago: at the 
first synaptic relay or even in some in 
stances in the sensory i 
Further, the capacity 
phalic, thal ; 
ticular syst 
influence u 


at will be of 


; of the more ce- 
amic component of the re- 
em for fractionated, shifting 
; pon focal regions of the fore- 
brain provides a possible mechanism for 
attentional processes at the highest neu- 
ral levels. 

There has been some clarification, as 
well as complementation. of the Fils 


end-organ itself... 


pat 


, 


data on neural mechanisms of emotional 
behavior. The cephalic brain stem and 
paleocortex appear to be heavily in- 
volved. Magoun reviews the more re- 
cent researches and sums up: "Without 
further information, it would appear 
naive to propose contrasting EEG pat- 
terns for emotion and for intellect, or 
to suggest the rigid parcellation of these 
faculties in older and newer parts of 
the forebrain, though considerable sup- 


‘port seems available for this latter con- 


cept.” 

Finally, studies dealing with electrical 
brain changes during conditioning, and 
the inferences which can be drawn con- 


ON THE OTHER 


HAND 


SHAME AND IDENTITY 


Urie Bronfenbrenner’s review of Helen 
Merrell Lynd’s On Shame and the Search 
for Identity (CP, Apr. 1959, 4, 114f.) 
seems to me to be misleading and unfair. 
Jin her book Mrs. Lynd explores two im- 
portant yet relatively neglected aspects of 
personality: shame and identity. She has 
not attempted to write a definitive book 
on this dual subject and describes the book 
herself as “cumulative speculations on a 
subject,” taking the form of questions and 
suggestions rather than final conclusions. 
She wisely realizes that the most scientifi- 
cay useful first step in such uncharted 
territory (and it is my belief that psy- 
chology still includes a great deal of such 
territory) is to begin to map out the ma- 
jor characteristics of the phenomena and to 
make a preliminary examination of some of 
the surrounding area. Her search for fur- 
ther understanding leads her to approach 
the phenomena from a very wide variety 
of ways, including the use of literary 
sources, an atypical approach for psy- 
chologists. 

One of the directions her thinking takes 
is the examination of the question of why 
shame and identity have been largely over- 
looked in Psychology. After considering a 
number of contemporary psychological 


0$ RE 


cerning the reticulo-cortical mechanisms 
involved are discussed. Some of the con- 
siderable literature on this subject which 
has appeared since these lectures were 
given is cited in the very useful bibli- 
ography of almost 200 items. 

This little volume comes as close as 
any can to being ‘must’ reading for 
those who are interested in brain func- 
tion from any aspect and who are not 
already. conversant with the original lit- 
erature upon which it is based. Even 
sophisticates may find information they 
had overlooked (for the original litera- 
ture is widely scattered) and profit from 
the author's insights and interpretations. 


A 


theories and their underlying assumptions, 
she suggests that the relative neglect of 
both shame and identity may be related to 
the difficulty of accommodating such phe- 
nomena within theories containing certain 
types of assumptions about human be- 
havior—assumptions which are widespread 
in psychology today. (This critique of as- 
sumptions underlying much of present-day 
psychology is, I feel, one of the best sec- 
tions of the book and would be, for ex- 
ample, a valuable supplementary reading 
in courses dealing with personality the- 
ory.) One of Bronfenbrenner’s major lines 
of attack in his review is described by his 
statement: “Mrs. Lynd has little interest 
in the ‘world of facts!" and yet the basis 
of Mrs. Lynd’s critique of current assump- 
tions about human behavior is that they 
run counter to empirical evidence. Fur- 
thermore she turns to certain conceptions 
of personality because they are more fully 
in accord with the evidence, le, the facts 
about human behavior. 

It seems to me that Bronfenbrenner also 
fails to understand Mrs. Lynd's inclusion 
of such phenomena as “the possibility of 
mutual discovery and love between per- 
sons.” Again she is directing herself to vital 
human experiences which are usually ig- 
nored or dealt with only very peripherally 
by most contemporary psychological theo- 


ries. (Does Bronfenbrenner believe that 
mutual discovery and love between per- 
sons can only be a value and cannot be 
a fact?) 

It is unfortunate that Mrs. Lynd. who 
discusses. seriously and thoroughly ques- 
tions of fundamental importance to psy- 
chology today, should be labeled in the 
only journal of the American Psychologi- 
cal Association which reviews books as 
employing methods which are “less those 
of science or even social philosophy, than 
of literary criticism," that the review 
should be headlined Zn Dispraise of Fact, 
and that Mrs. Lynd should be accused of 
wanting us to “equate complexity with 
confusion, precision with superficiality, and 
the tangible with the trivial.” I realize that 
there are some psychologists who can look 
at reality from only one point of view. To 
look at a subject from any additional 
sides is for them unthinkable, unscientific, 
or both. Such traditionalists may well find 
Mrs. Lynd’s broad and multifaceted ap- 
proach threatening. Psychologists who are 
not so fettered will, I believe, be stimu- 
lated and even excited by Mrs. Lynd’s 
book and may well judge it as I do: a 
real contribution to our growing under- 
standing of personality. 

Nancy Morse SAMELSON 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


The review of Helen Lynd's book in the 
April issue of Contemporary Psychology 
by Urie Bronfenbrenner (CP, April 1959, 
4, 114f.) distressed me. The title, for in- 
stance, for which he himself was probably 
not responsible, does injustice to a book 
which I believe is concerned with the fact 
of human existence. 

Mrs. Lynd is criticized for having “little 
interest in the ‘world of facts’ ” Perhaps 
this is true, if a fact is defined in the Pear- 
sonian sense; but Helen Lynd operates 
within the field definition, one which is ac- 
cepted in many areas of science, including 
psychology. For her, the fact is not pure 
datum; it is an artifact created by man 
out of the data of experience. For such a 
definition of fact, full context is necessary ; 
and this she finds in literature more often 
than in so-called. scientific studies where 
the context is contrived and limited. 

Ii she approaches the ‘facts’ of Freud 
and Aristotle in a spirit oi criticism and 
inquiry, it is because she regards the ob- 
Server, the interpreter, the feeling indi- 
vidual, the operations through which a 
conclusion is reached, all as a part of the 
fact; and tries to take account of these so 
that she can arrive at the ultimate datum, 

On page 115, Mrs. Lynd is contrasted 
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with Köhler who advocates “a scientific 
phenomenology.” Does this imply that her 
approach is not phenomenological ? or 
merely not scientific? If the former, I 
would like to say that, to my mind, actu- 
ally the very aspects which Dr. Bronfen- 
brenner deplores those which show 
that—to use Comb's phrase—her interest 
“lies not in the event but in the phe- 
is to say, in the individu- 
of the event." And I be- 
the immediacy of sensuous 


are 


nomenon, that 


als experience 
lieve that this. 
experience. is even Hegel's understanding 
oi phenomenology. 

Dr. Bronfenbrenner refers to Mrs. Lynd's 
work as superficial. Does he mean that 
her approach is superficial? I have lived 
through this work with her for the last 
iew years, and I have found her interest 
to be profound and her search incisive. In 
my correspondence, I find her first letter 
referring to this search dated July 1951, 
in which she speaks of “a problem I have 


been thinking about for the last five or 
six years.” When I saw her manuscript 


soon after this, it was a thin sheaf, and it 
had grown only a little thicker in 1954 


The Language 
of Psychology 


By GEORGE MANDLER, Harvard University; 
SEN, Yale University. 
an analysis of scientific language in psychology, trac- 
ing its development from the every 
to the formulation of explicit theories. 

such contemporary issues in philosophy and ps 
operationism, definition, | 
and the creation 
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ogy 
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and structure of scientific theories. à 
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emphasize recent developments 


philosophy of science, and discuss the use of psycho- 
an understanding of 


logical findings and theory in 
traditional philosophical 
pages. Illus. $6.75. 
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problems. 


when I saw it again, though she had been 
hard at work at it during the intervening 
years. 

Nor can I agree that Helen Lynd makes 
no reference to non-Western thought. Actu- 
ally, she makes many references to my own 
work with Trobriand and Wintu material, 
and the Wintu Indians are only geographi- 
cally in the Western world. Even the 
Greek concept of shame which she studied 
at length and intensively is, I think, closer 
to the Middle Eastern sense of shame and 
identity than to the Western world (and 
for a Greek to make such a statement is 
tantamount to treason). My own impres- 
sion of the Bedouin as presented by 
Doughty, and of children of Syrian par- 
entage studied by the Columbia University 
Research Project in Contemporary Cul- 
tures, is that though the sense of shame 
is expressed differently in cach of these 
groups, it shows close similarities at base 
among them all. The State Department, 
which includes Greece in the Near East, 
considers the historical and cultural fac- 
tors that associate Greeks with the Near 
East outstanding. Technically, of course, 


The Social 


Greece is in Europe; but that does not 
mean that the Greck sense of entrope and 
philotimo are to be classified as Western 


Dongoruv Ler 
Harvard University 


AFTEREFFECTS: FIGURAL AND NEGATIVE 


In his review of my monograph on fig- 
ural aftereffects (CP, Sept. 1959, 4 2041.) 
Professor Gibson suggests that, by ereditir : 
him with their discovery, I have hel on 
to perpetuate a confusion betw i E 
aftereffects and negative aftereffec 
are dimensional and following 
or normalization. I have to 


n figural 
s, which 
adaptation 


Mo admit that the 
monograph is inconsistent in crediting him 


on the first page, with the discovery and 
in expressing doubts, on almost the isi 
page, that Gibson’s effects really are figural 
aftereffects. In experiments on figural after. 
effects, I have always been careful to 
visual patterns which might be affe 


avoid 


normalization. To that extent I have con: 
tinued to have reservations on this matter 
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'This book is designed to bring 
to present-day research in interp 
group functioning. 
employ simple concepts and 
fined and illustrated explicitl 
more complicated concepts 
Thus, the book begins 
tion of one of the simplest forms of soci 
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used throughout the book to illum 
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Since reading Gibson's review, I am 
satisfied that discussions of figural after- 
effects, following the account by W. 
Kohler and H. Wallach (Proc. Amer. 


Philos. Soc., 1944, 88, 268-275), have un- 
derrated the problem raised by Gibson's 
work and that the interest aroused by 
figural aftereffects has contributed to the 
neglect of a most valuable method of re- 
search. Yet I do not think that Gibson is 
entirely free from responsibility for con- 
fusion. So far as I know, his review of my 
monograph is the first attempt he has made 
the situation remedied and, in 
making it, he has not commented on the 
evidence which is mainly responsible for 
the confusion between the two aftereffects. 

Gibson measured the aftereffect (on a 
vertical test-line) of the inspection of a 
line tilted at 10° to the vertical, Köhler 
and Wallach repeated this and also re- 
versed the positions of inspection and test- 
lines. In this latter case, since the inspec- 
tion line coincides with the vertical norm. 
nO normalization, and consequently no 
Negative aftereffect, is to be expected. Yet 
the aftereffects in all three cases were of 
approximately the same magnitude. Again, 
Gibson found no negative aftereffect with 
a line tilted at 45°, yet Köhler and Wallach 
found a rather large aftereffect, presum- 
ably figural, with this line and a test-line 
tilled at 35° to the vertical. There are, 
therefore, aftereffects with tilted lines un- 
der conditions appropriate for both nega- 
tive and figural aftereffects but there are 
‘other tilted line-effects which can only be 


figural ones. In these circumstances there 
is some justification for Kéhler and Wal- 
lach's considering that the tilted line ef- 
fects are figural aftereffects. The main ar- 
gument against this view is the occurrence 
of tilted-line normalization. Since negative 
aftereffects are demonstrable with other 
normalizations, they must be expected in 
this case also. This argument implies that, 
i! normalization of tilted lines occurs un- 
der Gibson’s conditions, then some after- 
effects must be both negative and figural. 

Gibson and M. Radner (J. exp. Psy- 
chol., 1937, 20, 453-467) appear to have 
observed normalization as a preliminary to 
their main experiments but in these they 
measured only aftereffects and the condi- 
tion for doing this permits the develop- 
ment of figural aftereffects. M. D. Vernon 
(Brit. J. Psychol., 1934, 25, 186-196) also 
reports normalization but she used condi- 
differing slightly from — Gibson's. 
W. C. H. Prentice and D. C. Beardslee 
MUS exp. Psychol, 1950, 40, 355-371) 
Measured normalization by having subjects 
compare the tilted inspection-line, at in- 


tions 


tervals during inspection. with an equally 
tilted line briefly exposed on the other side 
of the fixation point. Their results con- 
firmed Gibson's but their arrangements 
have been criticized as not excluding the 
possibility of ‘satiation.’ 

There are similarities in the procedure 
ry and some other pieces of infor- 


ne 
mation which suggest that the tilted-line 
aftereffect and the figural aftereffect are 
not very different from one another. For 
example, Gibson measured the growth of 
the tilted line aftereffects as a function of 
inspection time. E. R. Hammer (Amer. J. 
chol., 1949, 62, 4; 54) did likewise 
for figural aftereffects using a ‘figural’ pat- 
tern. Both found measurable aftereffects 
within five seconds and maximal effects at 
about one minute. These times are rather 
found ry for 


investi 


different. from those nece 
the adaptation 
Erissman and Ivo Kohler. 


It seems that there are two areas of re- 


processes ed by 


search, each now involving a considerable 
body of information, with some features of 
procedure in common, which come together 
in Gibson's curved, bent, and tilted-line 
effects. While there is no clash elsewhere 
between the notions concerning adaptation 
and normalization, on one hand, and fig- 
ural aftereffects and ‘satiation,’ on the 
other, in this connection both sets of no- 
tions lead us to expect the same, and the 
obtained, results. Although it is quite con- 
ceivable that there is no interaction 
tween the processes concerned, yet it seems 
worthwhile to inquire into this matter. 
Other hypotheses than peaceful coexistence 
are possible, and investigation may turn up 
something interesting. The word figural 
ought not to impede our thinking. Its use 
can be appropriate only for visual after- 
effects and there seems no good reason, as 
yet, for not regarding effects in other 
modalities as also figural. 


be- 


Peter McEwen 
The Queen's University, Belfast 


DEAR DRS, GUTTMAN AND SCRIV 


I have followed your skirmishes in CP 
with the joy of a lover of a good fight. 
But after a while, as any fight fan will tell 
you, what the crowd wants is for the 
pugilists to quit sparring and ‘mix it up.’ 
Since, as I see it, it is only possible to spar 
in CP's ring, let me suggest that you ex- 
change these lefts and rights (and research) 
as long as necessary and then publish them 
in a monograph or book. I'm looking for- 
ward to a main event. In fact, I can even 
speculate on CP's review of the battle. 


Joun G. Mitirr 
University of Missouri 


A RED-FACED GOAT 
This is 


currently 


my title. I use it because it 

self-descriptive. In my recer 
comments (CP, July 1959, 4, 2225) or 
Schmeidler and McConnell's P ard Per- 
sonality Patterns and Scriven's. review 
thereof (CP, Oct. 1958, 3, 295i) I 
erroneously interpreted "between-persons" 
variance as ordinary “within-group: 
ance. This led to the erroneous criticism 
that two /s were based on inflated Ns. 

For this blunder and the remarks based 
thereon, I extend my apologies to Drs, 
Schmeidler, McConnell, and Scriven and 
to CP's readers. 

The correctnes 
centuates my original major question: How 
can ESP, measured with near zero-reli- 
ability, be correlated with the sheep-goat 
dichotomy to the extent of .15 and 
(biserials), for group and individually col- 
lected data, respectively? Even if that 
second r were computed as a point bi- 
serial, 28, the attitude variable (believers- 
skeptics) ‘explains’ a percentage of ob- 
tained ESP variance that is larger 
than the percentage attributable to true 
ESP score variance. 

This absurdity is not independent of the 
fact that for the sheep alone, N = 111, the 
reliability is —.20; that is to say, the be- 
tween-persons variance, which supposedly 
contains error variance as a component, is 
smaller than the latter. One way that this 
could occur would be for some of the sheep 
to have been so designated on the basis of 
their ESP performance, a possibility which 
emerges as a likelihood when we read 
Schmeidler and McConnell's (p. 125) ad- 
mission that such contamination may not 
have been controlled. Who knows? Maybe 
this contamination explains the highly sig- 
nificant ts. 


of the fs, however, ac- 
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à "pue book deals with a philosophical 
1 problem and is written by a phi- 
‘losopher, the Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy in the University of 
California at Berkeley, but psychologists 
"will probably feel more at home within 
its pages than most philosophers. They 
will because Pepper uses an essentially 
behavioristic psychology as the founda- 
tion for his conception of value. Indeed. 
writing this book demanded a high de- 
gree of sophistication in behavior the- 
i ory, a demand which extends also to the 
reader. 
Pepper explicitly acknowledges his in- 
A^ A) tellectual indebtedness to Edward Tol- 
4. ij man on psychological matters. and one 
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The Sources of Value. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1958. Pp. 


Reviewed by Cuartes E. Oscoop 


can imagine that he spent many stimu- 
lating hours discussing the sources of 
human values with his colleagues at 
Berkeley. Tolman was deeply concerned 
with these problems himself. Pepper also 
acknowledges his indebtedness on philo- 
sophical matters to R. B. Perry, whose 
General Theory of Value (1926) serves 
as the point of departure for the present 
work. Although his disagreements with 
Perry are more prominent throughout 
the book than his agreements, these are 
really on rather fine points, and psy- 
chologists who are not familiar with his 
writings may be astonished at the way 
Perry anticipated much that was later 
to be developed in learning and cog- 
nition theory. 

Pepper's strategy is to begin with 
à common-sense conception—that any- 
thing commonly called good or bad has 
value—and thence, by analysis of ob- 
servable facts about evaluative behavior, 
to gradually narrow and refine his con- 
ception. He selects purpose rather than 
bleasure as the focus for his analysis. 
on the ground that the former is avail- 
able to systematic observation in be- 
havior. whereas the latter is by nature 
subjective. The essential criterion of 
relevance is that for something to be 
a ‘value’ it must contribute to “well- 
grounded decisions in human affairs.” 


NUMBER 10 


The first half of the book is given 
over to a detailed analysis of purposive 
behavior in animals and men. The analy- 
sis is strictly psychological. An elabo- 
rated learning-theory model— 


drive mediating judgments—s 
subordinate (instrumental) acts 
—goal object —quiescence— 


provides the framework. Drives, both 
appetitive and aversive, are seen as the 
mainsprings of all purposive behavior: 
they have an instinctive basis and in 
themselves are cognitively blind. How- 
ever, the defining characteristic of pur- 
posive behavior is its docility (cf, Tol- 
man), and drives become associated 
with anticipatory sets, which are cog- 
nitive processes referring to both means 
and goals. The most important cognitive 
element in purposive behavior is what 
Pepper calls a mediating judgment. This 
is the acquired significance of objects 
and events in relation to the drive and 
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its goal object, e.g., that a patch of 
green in desert country is a sign of 
water to a thirsty man. Most instances 
of purposive behavior involve complex 
chains of subordinate acts. Whereas in 
instinctive purposive activity (e.g.. the 
wasp preparing its nest) the subordinate 
acts are chained together as innate re- 
flexes, in docile purposive activity the 
subordinate acts are integrated by the 
overriding drive and the anticipatory 
sets that have been learned. The ter- 
minal goal of purposive behavior is a 
quiescence pattern. In the case of ap- 
petitive drives it is quiescence of the 
drive itself and in aversive drives it is 
quiescence of a “riddance pattern.” In 
both positive and negative purposive be- 
havior there may be added motivation 
from what Pepper calls injectives. These 
are emotional drives like anger and fear, 
which are usually generated by obstruc- 
tions in the path of other drives and 
which have their own quiescence pat- 
terns. 

At this point the reader begins to ask 
himself—what has all this to do with 
human values? Pepper's psychological 
analysis of purposive behavior is made 
deliberately without reference to value. 
But, having made the analysis. he then 
asks where, within the articulated struc- 
tures of purposive sequences. can the 
terms good and bad be applied in ways 
Consonant with traditional usage. Where 
in purposive behaviors do we find the 
natural “dynamic polarities of positive 
vs. negative characters"? He finds cona- 
tive value (desiring vs. 
affective value 
achieve 


not desiring). 
(pleasure vs, pain). and 
i ment value (success vs, frustra- 
tion). These aspects or dimensions of 
valuing are distributed throughout. pur- 
Dosive sequences, being associated with 
sub-goals as well 
Each aspect or d 
writer or another, 
a theory of value. 
Conative value is 
Pisis of a drive 
aon diner yoni te Mo 
^s tween the ex. 


Perience of wanting or desiring (claimed 
to have positive value) 


ence of not wanting or d 


as with primary ones. 
imension has, 
Served as the 


for one 
basis of 


said 
on à pattern of 


and the experi- 

esiring (claimed 

- Conative value 

stingly enough) 

of gauging the 
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strength of a drive—the obstruction 
method, the choice method, the learn- 
ing method, and so on. 

Affective value is considered a natu- 
ral norm but not an exclusive one. It 
is the feeling dimension between pleas- 
ure (positive value) and pain or dis- 
pleasure (negative value). Pepper pro- 
poses a tension theory of hedonistic 
value—pleasure associated with tension- 
reduction and displeasure with tension- 
induction. He makes it clear, however, 
that pleasures and pains can be experi- 
enced in anticipatory fashion and thus 
be associated with secondary goals as 
well as with terminal consummatory and 
quiescent patterns. Measurement here is 
presumably on introspective grounds. 

Achievement value is the reward di- 
mension between either attaining goal 
objects (positive value) or being frus- 
trated in attaining them (negative 
value). It is to be indexed by the speed 
and correctness of attainment (or con- 
versely for negative achievement), by 
the magnitude of the goal attempted. 
and by the intensity of the drive for 
the goal. 

Nowhere is the possibility considered 
that “value” may also have a purely 
cognitive dimension, i.e., may be an as- 
pect of the cognitive references (or 
meanings) developed in purposive se- 
quences. But since this is a major point 

at which this reviewer disagrees with 
the author—and it requires some de- 
velopment—we shall return to this ques- 
tion later. 

Pepper forsakes Tolman’s behavior- 
istic model for Lewin's life-space and 
conflict model when he comes to treat 
of selection among competing purposes. 
Whereas the selective action within 
single purposive structures is mainly 
‘choosing’ among alternative subordinate 
acts, selective action within an indi- 
vidual's life-space is a matter of 
‘choosing’ that act which results from 
the momentary pattern of competing 
Purposes. The Lewinian model is taken 
over rather uncritically. This shift in 
Conceptual framework seems unfortu- 
nate, because the same selective. phe- 
nomena could have been handled within 
m ae So carefully expounded in the 

5t half of the book and this would 


have Increased the internal consistency 
of the entire effort. 


We cannot do more than mention 4 
several chapters toward the end of e - 
book—on personality integration, on the 
social situation, on cultural pattern and 
Social integration, on evolution and sur- 
vival value, and on legislation among 
selective systems, These chapters are 
mainly applications of Peppers fully 
developed conception of value to broad 
issues for human Society, Although th! 
latter portion of the book will probably 
be the most valuable to the general. 
reader, our present interest lies in the 
psychological underpinnings of the con- 
ception—so let us now return to some 
psychological questions raised in course. 


— let it be said that Pepper ds 
exceedingly knowledgeable about general 
behavior theory. It is also evident, how- 
ever, that his main source of informa- 
tion has been Tolman, and this seems 
to result in certain strains in the fabric 
of his argument. His own analysis—with 
its stress on drive and drive reduction, 
on acquired anticipatory sets and sub- 
goals, on sequences of subordinate ({ij- 
strumental) acts integrated and main- 
tained by ‘mediating judgments! relat- 
ing to the goal—seems so essentially 
Hullian that one wonders what this book 
might have been like had Pepper been 


a professor of philosophy at Yale rather . i 


than at. Berkeley! 

For example, in Pepper's discussion of 
how anticipatory sets develop (chap, 5% 
the standard phenomena of condition- 
ing. trial and error, and insight learning 
are presented—ostensibly à ]a Tolman 
but actually with many of the notions 
we have associated with Hull. Perhaps 
because of this confusion he never fully 
explicates the development of i 
tory sets (which function 
precisely as anticipatory 
functioned for Hull), 


anticipa- 
for Pepper 
goal responses 
and we find hima 
talking loosely about Kohler’s Koko 
“putting together the idea that standing 
on the box gave him extra height and 
the idea that extra height directly under 
the fruit . . .” Nor does he ever show, 
in discussing the selection of subordinate 
acts and their integration into goal-di- 
rected sequences, exactly how. in any 
rigorous sense. anticipatory sets as me- 
diating processes select among and elicit 
the overt movements. that constitute, 
these subordinate acts—a failure which, 


e 


E 


4 


of course, has been recognized as a 
weakness of Tolman's views. Again, Pep- 
sper talks most sensibly about the con- 
troversy of functional autonomy ys. sec- 
ondary drive and reinforcement (in 
chap. 7, under the topic of independence 
mutation) as alternative explanations of 
acquired purposes and goa ; he de- 
velops the major criticisms of func- 
tional autonomy, and even arrives at 
the notion of acquired ‘booster’ drives 
(called. znjectives)—all without being 
“aware that a psychological conception 
that fits his hand like a glove has been 
available since the middle thirties, His 
analysis of purposive behavior, except 
for the terms used, 


is what one might 
have expected to hear from Dollard, 
from Miller, from Sears, or from Hull 
himself at the Monday Night Blue 
Room Meetings in the Institute of Hu- 
man Relations at Yale in 
thirties, 


the late 


Is the development of his theory of 
value, Pepper writes all around a be- 
havioristic interpretation of meaning 
without ever quite stating it as such— 
and in failing to do so just mi (in 
my opinion) a powerful explanatory de- 
vice. It is interesting to compare his 
definition of the mediating judgment, 
which he sa is "the most important 

cognitive element in the valuing proc- 
css," with this reviewer's statement of 
the representational mediation process 
as the behavioral basis for a theory of 
signs (cf. The Measurement of Mean- 
ing, 1957, chap. 1). According to Pep- 
per, ^a mediating judgment is a set of 
cognitive references which mediate be- 
tween something valued and something 

< else that would not be valued except for 
the mediation of these references" (p. 
72). A representation mediation process 
(rq) is described as a response (usually 
implicit) made to a sign, this response 
(a) being part of the total behavior 
made to the significate (hence its repre- 
senting or semantic function) and, via 
he seli-stimulation it produces, (b) 
serving to elicit overt behaviors appro- 
priate to the significate (hence its me- 
diating function). 


s 


It is clear throughout Pepper's Writing 
~ that he does think of these ‘mediating 
as sign processes, and fur- 


judgments’ 


ther that these sign processes entail 
evaluative components. “My view is 
that the peculiarity of docile behavior 
is precisely the lack of a cognitive ele- 
ment in the crucial gap between a drive 
and its goal, and what is learned is the 
cognitive anticipatory reference that was 
previously lacking” (p. 105). Or later 
(p. 374), "as for myself, I... shall 
maintain that a cognitive set (a pattern 
of bodily readinesses) constitutes the 
meaning of the references that make it 
up... a conative reference is a mean- 
ing, a cognitive set composed of cona- 
tive references is a meaningful judg- 
ment." In discussing the distinction be- 
tween actual (significates) and potential 
(signs) objects of value, we find him 
saying that "a potential object of value 

. is one that does not exist at the 
time when the activity which endows it 
with value exists" (p. 370)—and we 
might add that such potential objects 
have value to the extent that the me- 
diating judgments with respect to them 
include evaluative components. It may 
be relevant to point out that in the re- 
viewer's own attempts to determine the 
dimensionality of representational me- 


diation processes by factor analytic 
methods, an evaluative factor (good- 
bad, clean-dirty, | pleasant-un pleasant, 


fair-unfair, like-dislike, etc.) regularly 
appears as the first and dominant di- 
mension. 

How can a man come so close to inte- 
grating a theory of value with a theory 
of signs without actually doing so? I 
suspect that, in part, at least, it is be- 
cause a sharp distinction between refer- 
ential and affective properties of signs 
is drawn in the philosophical tradition, 
with meaning restricted to the referen- 
tial property. It probably would be diffi- 
cult for Pepper to conceive of the food 
dish in which pellets are usually. found 
or the clump of green trees in desert 
country as having evaluative 
for hungry 
this 


meanings 
rat or thirsty geologist. In 
connection, it is interesting that 
Charles Morris, starting from essentially 
the same psychological base, did develop 
a theory of signs (cf.. his Signs, Lan- 
guage and Behavior, 1946). 

However this may be, the failure to 
make such an identification keeps Pep- 


per from proposing a fourth aspect of 


the dimension of value that should, as 


this reviewer sees it, be added to his 
conative, affective, and achievement di- 
mensions. This would be cognitive value 
(or, perhaps better, connotative value). 
As a matter of fact, it might well be 
the focus of valuation. Certainly a per- 
son may attribute positive ‘value’ to a 
filet mignon (1) when not actively want- 
ing it, (2) when not immediately ex- 
periencing the pleasures of hunger-drive 
quiescence, and (3) when this object is 
not achieved or even expected to be 
achieved. Indeed, a person may come to 
evaluate positively things (e.g., the word 
mother) that in themselves never are 
wanted, or give experienced pleasure, or 
are achieved. The point is that it is the 
various signs of goal objects, including 
perceptual signs of the objects them- 
selves, which acquire evaluative signifi- 
cance—in ways discussed indirectly by 
Pepper himself. In other words, it seems 
possible that value is a component of 
cognition—a component dependent upon 
purposive behavior and its outcomes. 


Asi an analysis in terms of Cogni- 
tive evaluation might have enabled Pep. 
per to elude some real pitíalls in his 
position. In contrast to Perry, 
tributes terminal value to the 
ject, Pepper attributes it to the quies. 
cence pattern (cf., chap, 9, which is 
an extensive critique of Perry's views), 
Yet. surely. the cat does not come to 
value positively the hot stove on which 
it happens to land inadvertently because 
this experience is followed by quiescence 
of the pain drive, Pepper has to imply 
that objects lose their value when the 
individual is satiated—yet we observe 
hoarding behavior in both men and ani- 
mals. He has to claim that the state of 
wanting or desiring is Positively valued 
in and of itself (ef... "po 3073. 
hungry a positive value? 


who at- 
goal ob- 


Is being 


If this review has be 


| c en critical of 
philosopher's use 


| of Psychological 
terials, nevertheless 
be construed as 
would be the tre 


lessional colle 


a 
ma- 
the comment should 
à compliment, for such 
atment accorded a pro- 


al ague writing a technical 
analysis in the field of behavior theory 
Pepper's analysis comes off very well. 


m my opinion. 1 would h 
£O a little further: 
represents 


have liked it to 
that is all. The book 
a great deal of very cool 
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ic 
clear thinking, coupled with a Jamesian 
introspective sensitivity. And there are 
in it many insightful suggestions that 
cannot be adequately treated here—for 
example, the idea that intelligent, pur- 
posive behavior tends to develop in 


‘gaps’ opening up within instinctive 
chain-reflex systems. As a reflection on 
the relation of psychology to philoso- 
phy, it is gratifying to find that the son 
is beginning to contribute to the sup- 
port of the father. 


Hospital Holism 


William Caudill 


The Psychiatric Hospital as a Small Society. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, for the Commonwealth Fund, 1958. Pp. xxii + 406. $6.50. 


Reviewed by JULES HENRY 


Dr. Henry, Professor of Anthropology 
at Washington University in St. Louis, 
is also a sociologist and an orthopsy- 
chiatrist. He has done field work on 
American Indians. He has studied the 
psychodynamics within two hospitals, 
one for grown-ups and one for children. 
Just now he is living in a family of a 
Schizophrenic child to see what goes on 
there. He has done this kind of living-in 
seven times before. He advises all sorts 
of people about social interaction, from 
the Strategic Bombing Command on 
down. He is writing a book. 


HIS is a fine book. In it the au- 

thor, an anthropologist now study- 
ing psychiatric hospitals in Japan, with 
extraordinary authority and perceptive- 
ness, brought to bear the combined 
methods and insights of behavioral sci- 
ence in the solution of a complex prob- 
lem—the functioning of a psychiatric 
hospital. Caudill's main concern through- 
out the book is that the reader shall see 
the hospitals as what he calls a “social 
system,” a human environment in which 
what happens in one part eventually af- 
fects the entire body. Sometimes Caudill 
thinks the hospital is more like a “bath 
tub,” where ripples caused by dropping 
in an object rebound from the sides re- 
peatedly to collide constantly with one 
another. A good simile, but, if life is a 
bathtub, it is not a system! 

The analysis of this 35-bed private 
institution. for psychotic and severely 
neurotic patients is divided into three 
parts: (1) staff-patient relationships; (2) 
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analysis of a modified thematic apper- 
ception test (TAT), interviews with pa- 
tients and staff (Caudill used a specially 
made set of cards illustrating. hospital 
situations); (3) analysis of materials 
from 63 staff conferences. 

At the very outset the author states 
his fundamental idea "that the hospital 
is a small society, and that the ongoing 
functioning of such a society affects the 
behavior of the people who make it up 
in many ways of which they are un- 
aware” (italics supplied). He feels that 
“much of the behavior which often is 
characterized in personal psychological 
terms also finds its place as part of 
processes in the social system.” He 
found even that unawareness “of the 
interrelated nature of ... events on 
the part of personnel . . . contributed 
to the existence of such problems as 
the seemingly inexplicable recovery or 
deterioration of patients, the unantici- 
pated consequences of administrative 
decisions, and the occurrence of mood 
sweeps and collective disturbances 
throughout the hospital." Anybody who 
has ever studied a small psychiatric in- 
stitution will be quite prepared to be- 
lieve him. 

Caudill first attacks the problem of 
"following in detail the experiences of 
a patient . . . at the time of admission 
and during his first few weeks on the 
ward" of the hospital. He discovered 
that much of Mr. Esposito's (the pa- 
tient’s) ensuing disturbance was due to 
the staff's failure to recognize the fact 
that “the patient's disturbance was con- 
nected with his immediate interpersonal 


experiences on the ward." As a matter 


of fact the entire staff followed the far È 


miliar psychiatric line that the patient 
is to be understood purely in terms of 
the “disease entity,” meanwhile ignor- 
ing, for example, the crucial question 
of the connection between what takes 
place in the resident-senior relationship 
and what occurs in the resident-patient 
relationship. A “general air of tensien 
and confusion [in the hospital] over 
administrative policy" and criticism by, 
the senior staff of. Mr. Esposito's doc- 
tor were seen by Caudill as making mas-' 
sive contributions to Mr. Esposito's 
course in the hospital, The perception 
and analysis of these problems are one 
of the beauties of this book, l 
In the same context—staff-patient re- 
lationships—Caudill analyzes the case of 
the patients’ joint efforts to change the 
routine for TV-viewing, Since Caudill 
himself had personal experience of 
similar situation when he was acting like, 
à patient in a previous study, this case 
was obviously his ‘dish.’ What he shows 
is that the staff, because of its almoat 
complete isolation from the patient so- 
ciety, misinterpreted the patients’ mo- 
tivations and eventually attempted to 
mislead them by making them think 
they were participating in the decision 
to change the viewing hours when actu- 
ally the decision was being made by the 
staff. ' 
Perhaps the most "fascinating sectios 
of this book begins in Chapter 5 where 
the author undertakes the elucidation of 
the dynamics of what he calls the covert 
emotional structure of the hospital, by 
which he means a highly generalized 
emotional condition of which none of 
the members of the staff seems to be 
aware. The mood that Caudill is par- 
ticularly concerned with here is mutual 
withdrawal, a turning away from each 
other by each of the separate role 
groups (residents, senior physicians. 
nurses, and others). As usual through- 
out the book, the author shows how this 
mood-sweep in the staff affects the pa- 
tients, and he demonstrates, with re- 
markable scientific resourcefulness and 
just plain hard work (he spent seve? 
hundred hours in straight observatio? 
alone), how the mood-sweep in the staff 
contributed to the development of a col- 
lective disturbance in the patients. 


a 


4 


| 
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It is part of Caudill's argument that 
much of what happened was related to 
4 change that was taking place in the 
hospital from being a custodial institu- 
tion to being a therapeutic one. In ana- 
lyzing this problem he used a set oi 
pictures (“modified TATs” that illus- 
trate typical hospital situations) in or- 
der to obtain interviews with patients and 
personnel, He discovered that since “the 
‘hospital meant quite different things to 
doctors, nurses, and patients," much 
conflict and tension were rooted in these 
different points of view, Analysis of the 
responses to the pictures revealed fur- 
ther that the staff tended to take a very 
pessimistic view of “the hospital-in-gen- 
tral.” and that their major concern re- 
volved around (1) the rigidity of the 
hierarchy of the hospital, (2) the lack 
of integration and the uncertainty of 
procedure, and (3) the difficulty ex- 
perienced by various role groups in 
Carrying out their work because their 
^eraining had inadequately prepared them 
for the kinds of problems they had to 
face, This last difficulty was particularly 
true for those topics that deal with the 
nurse's role. In addition, Caudill found 
that the residents complained “of the 
lack of involvement with the hospital 
on the part of the supervising physi- 
cians” and that the nurses objected to 
“the remoteness of the senior physi- 
cians with whom they felt they had little 
contact." These are common enough ail- 
ments in private institutions where the 
attending physicians work only part 
lime and often give teaching time for 
nothing. The well-known "psychiatric 
nurse's syndrome," in which the nurse 
retreats from the patients and loses her- 
self in routine activities, is attributed 
by Caudill to general uncertainty in an 
uncertain setting and to deficient train- 
Ing. This section of the book is the 
richest, and the reviewer wishes he had 
space to report more fully on it. 

The basic technique used to examine 
the 63 staff conferences is the interac- 
tional process analysis developed by 
Bales, and, although such a technique 


cannot take account of the richness and 
variety of the opinions, values, and feel- 
ings that are inevitably poured out in 


* staff conferences, the method does im- 
1 bose 


an order on the material and re- 
Veals some interesting things. For ex- 


co. CENE 


ample, the faithful record of just how 
much participation occurred shows a 
striking decline during the period of 
mutual withdrawal, thus proving the 
actual existence of such a period. 
Caudill is also able to show clear-cut 
differences in participation that depend 
on the role-group: the seniors are more 
active than the residents. and the resi- 
dents more active than the nurses. Even 
within the role-groups there were sys- 
tematic differences depending on status; 
for example. the supervisor of nurses 
was consistently. more active than the 
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charge nurses. Throughout, Caudill 
shows that, although personality plays 
a part in determining participation level, 
role-group membership is the overriding 
determinant of the configuration of par- 
ticipation. 

Possibly the weakest part of the book 
is the chapter on The Content of Com- 
munication, for here, indeed, would have 
been the place for the author to apply 
his natural sensitivity to the discussion 
of conflict and value orientations. Per- 
haps in the interests of ‘objectivity,’ the 
author has, however, used a rather 
sterile set of categories to manipulate 
the data statistically, It 


is one of the 
instance. 


in this book where one gets 
the feeling that the academic charisma 
of Statistics, with a capital S, has over- 
whelmed the perceptiveness of 
thor. But you can't h 


the au- 
ave everything! 


A Select View of 


the Elite at War 


John P. Monks 


College Men at War. Boston: 
American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, 1957, Pp. xxiv 4- 310. 


Reviewed by AgNoLD M. Rose 


who, with a PhD from the Cniversity 
of Chicago, has been Professor of So- 
ciologv at the University of. Minnesota 
for the last ten years. He is the author 
of various books on social organisation, 
group identity, and minority groups, 
among which Theory and Method in the 
Social Sciences (1954) is one of the 
more recent. Back in World War II he 
was conducting surveys of soldiers’ atti- 
tudes and problems, 


T subjects of this Grant Study 

report are 231 Harvard College 
students who were in uniform during 
World War II. The students 


were se- 
lected between 1938 and 1942 on 
grounds of health, academic success, 


and adjustment. “both personal and so- 
cial,” and thus constitute what w 
viously intended by the researchers to 
be an ‘elite’ of American youth, Al- 
though the study is primarily sociologi- 
cal and psychological, the author's back- 
ground is that of family physician who 
became a naval medical officer 
the War. He joined the Grant 
staff in 1946 and presumably 
the next ten years to t 
this book. 

The study tr. 


as ob- 


during 
Study 
devoted 
he preparation of 


aces the attitudes of the 
students before and after Pearl Harbor, 
the degree of their urge to be 
form, their difficulties of 
the Armed Services 
culties. their re. 


in uni- 
adjustment to 
. their personal diffi- 
sponses to danger, their 
military performance, their illnesses and 
and the effects of the W 
Thus the coverag 
haustive, js 


ar on 
€. while not ex. 
d reasonably Comprehensive 
Information Was gathered by 
naires, personal t 
nation of re 


; question- 
Interviews, and exami- 
cords over a period of ap- 
The author 
analysis of 


proximately ten years 


responsible only for the 


Is 


the 
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data and the report, not for the design 
of the study or for most of the collec- 
tion of data. 

While the author makes about as 
good use of the data as they permit, the 
study design is basically defective in 
terms of its purpose. To make a mean- 
ingful and scientifically valid report on 
how elite youth responded to war, one 
would need a control group of average 
or underprivileged Americans, or at 
least for comparison a typical group of 
American college students. Responses to 
questions mean little except in contrast 
to responses from control groups. Thus, 
while this book is well written, interest- 
ing, and even informative in respect of 
case material, it does not provide de- 
finitive knowledge about how elite young 
men responded to war. 

Some of the ‘findings’ are suggestive 
and worthy of further investigation. The 
most significant correlate of military 
success is found to be a personal mo- 
tivation to aid the war effort, as meas- 
ured by a scale of Urge questions. 
Other significant variables are assign- 
ment to the military job for which a 
man is qualified, visual acuity, ‘morale,’ 
rank, pride in organization, and good 
interpersonal relations. 


V = the men differed somewhat in 
their attitudes, on the whole, so the au- 
thor believes, they performed well for 
the Armed Services, with a minimum 
of negative consequences to themselves 
(except, of course, for the six who were 
killed). Yet, “the Infantry's efforts to 
obtain riflemen from this group during 
the manpower crisis in the latter part 
of the war was largely unsuccessful." 
and "the prospect of a return to active 
duty in the Korean War was viewed 
with dismay.” The results corroborate 
certain findings of other better-designed 
studies, such as that anxiety in the face 
of danger is universal, and that the 
rigid social system of the armed forces 
caused resentment. It is also of interest 
to note that the men showed consider- 
able intelligence in analyzing their diffi- 
culties, and that there was little neuro- 
psychiatric disability despite fairly wide- 
spread psychic difficulty of nondis 
degree. 

The study fails to take up such sig- 
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nificant topics as the effectiveness of 
leadership and the men’s sexual adjust- 
ment. Most of the statistical tables are 
difficult to read because the stubs use 
codes rather than the actual answers 
that men gave. The author fails to give 
full weight to the fact that respondents 
are identified; their answers are not 
anonymous. Not inconsiderable weight 
is given to the discredited theory about 
the relationship between somatotypes 
and behavior. For example, the author 
seriously reports, "Small heads to large 
chests seems to be the more favorable 
ratio from a military point of view,” 
while also reporting that the only sig- 
nificant correlation with the supposedly 
desirable mesomorphy is that of being 
of commissioned status rather than en- 
listed. Nor is there enough variation 
among the men to justify in many re- 
spects all the classifications and break- 
downs which the author makes of the 
data. 

I had the strange feeling while read- 
ing this book that I was living either in 
the past or in the future, certainly not 
in the present. The volume measures 
11} inches in height and 8} inches in 
width. The print is large and the paper 
the finest. The margins are 2 inches at 
the side, and 2j inches at the bottom. 
The author spent ten years on the study 
and was aided by a "full-time research 
staff consisting of a physician. a physi- 
ologist, a psychiatrist, a psychologist, a 
physical anthropologist, and a social in- 
vestigator." Certainly such luxuries be- 
long to the labor-cheap past or the 
foundation-rich future. This urbanely 
written book is marked by an incredible 
provinciality, as though difficulties of 
transportation or the destruction of to- 
tal warfare had cut the author off from 
all but local scholars. Practically all the 
references given are to other Harvard 
scholars or to military writers. We find 
a reference to “Stouffer's term,” per- 
sonal commitment, as though Midwest- 
born, Harvard professor Samuel Stouf- 
fer did not pick up this term from gen- 
eral usage. The book is not only about 
the elite; it also seems to be written by 
the elite and ¢o the elite, 

Nevertheless, it is a serious, thought- 
ful, well-presented, if minor, contribu- 


tion to the social psychology 
tary life. 


of mili- 


The Worker and, « 


His Role 


Paul Lafitte 


Social Structure and Personality in 
the Factory. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1958. Pp. xii + 228, $3.75, 


Reviewed by Patricia CAIN SMITH 


who is Associate Professor of Psychol- 
ogy at Cornell University and also Su- 
pervising Consultant of Cain-Smith As- 
Sociates. She is an industrial bsycholo- 
gist, seeking in the real world of work 
general principles of how Personalities 
interact in determining preferences and 
behavior, of how workers? interests de- 
velop, and of how to make an inter- 
view sensitive and reliable. 


H” much can one generalize from 

a laboratory investigation in a 
highly abstracted situation to the actual 
behavior of human beings in real life? 
Very little, according to Dr. Lafitte 
(who is a Reader in Psychology at the 
University of Melbourne), His earlier 
book (The Person in Psychology, 1957; 
CP, Apr. 1958, 3, 105) pleaded for the 
investigation of real situations, for he 
is properly concerned with the extent to 
which the investigator's choice of vari», 
ables and situations limits the general- 
ity of results. This present book reports 
a field study intended to circumvent 
this specificity. Does it? 

Lafitte's stated purpose is “to explain 
the worker's judgments of his situation 
by reconstructing them in the terms of 
psychological analysis.” The data were 
gathered primarily in unstructured in- 
terviews, guided by a check list of top- 
ics and recorded by the interviewer. 
The workers own evaluations of his 
satisfactions at work, with his super- 
visors, co-workers. task, and pay were 
categorized. These items were consid- 
ered in relation to his evaluation of his 
place in society and his upbringing and 
aspirations. The same interviewers also 
attempted an independent appraisal of 
the worker's actual situation by (a) in. « 


terviewing his foremen concerning su. z7 


pervisory philosophy; (5) tallying how 


ele — 


? 
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often co-workers mentioned him. (c) 
jobserving his task, and rating such char- 
acteristics as cleanness, completeness and 
independence of work, and (d) consult- 
ing records of his pay. 

The cross-comparisons indicated that 
the worker's over-all evaluation of his 
situation are in large part predictable 
from the objective situation, especially 
*when patterns of background factors 
and aspirations are included. Does this 
correspondence support Dr. Lafitte’s 
opinion (and mine) that the worker 
knows and can report much about his 
own psychological situation? The de- 
sired generalization is, unfortunately, 
„greatly restricted the procedural 
choices he made, 


by 


Dna of practical necessity, he de- 
liberately made many of the undesirable 
Choices, like the use of the only avail- 
„able, although unrepresentative, sample, 
the analysis of multiple comparisons 
and combinations of categories before 
Selecting a few to report, and the fail- 
ure to observe overt behavior, Indeed, 
he devotes much of his book to dis- 
cussions of the implications of these 
choices, and to his attempts to com- 
pensate for them. Sometimes he de- 
scribes actual procedures only inciden- 
tally as part of an apology for their use. 
Yet he seems undisturbed by the bias 
introduced by having the same inter- 
viewers formulate the questions (about 
the feelings to be predicted and the fac- 
tors which were to predict them), re- 
cord the interviews, and assess the ‘ob- 
jective’ situation, 

The investigation must therefore be 
repeated, despite these attempts at in- 
ternal checks. It was intended, in any 
.case, only as a beginning, an emergence 


. from the armchair paralysis of perfec- 


tionists, and a source of hypotheses for 
future studies concerning both the use- 
fulness of verbal reports and the charac- 
teristics related to satisfaction. Unfor- 
tunately, the book's use will be limited 
by its confusing organization, and its 
exhaustive and exhausting style. The pa- 
tient reader would eventually be re- 
warded, however, with a very methodi- 
cal and thorough example of how to 
milk dry data even drier. 


The Language of 
the Body 


Alexander Lowen 


Physical Dynamics of Character 
Structure: Bodily Form and 
Movement in Analytic Therapy. 
New York: Grune & Stratton, 
1958. Pp. x + 358. $7.75. 


Reviewed by Jor K. Avams 


who is Research Associate in Psychi- 
atry in the Stanford University Medical 
School and also a plain Research Asso- 
ciate in Palo Alto Medical Research 
Foundation. He is working at present 
on the use of LSD-25 as an adjunct 
to diagnostic evaluation and psycho- 
therapy. He is a statistician too, has a 
research project going with his wife on 
confidence judgments, has published 
Basic Statistical Concepts (McGri 
Hill, 1955). He reviewed for CP Ssass’s 
Pain and Pleasure (Basic Books, 1957; 
CP, Mar. 1958, 3, 49f.). Perhaps the 
fact that he has been an amateur primi- 
tive dancer gives him a Special advan- 
tage in discussing the language of the 


body. 
A interesting and—to this reviewer 
at least—very important line of 
development in psychoanalytic theory 
and practice has been the attempt to 
relate Personality functioning to pat- 
terns of bodily movement and muscular 
tensions. This book is highly recom- 
mended to all interested in such a re- 
lationship. 

Dr. Lowen completed his medical 
training in 1951 at the University of 
Geneva and is now engaged in the full- 
time private practice of psychiatry in 
New York City. Those from whose 
work he draws most frequently are 
Freud, Abraham, Ferenczi, Schilder, and 
Reich, who was his analyst and teacher. 
Although Lowen considers Reich “the 
one man primarily responsible for en. 
larging and extending the scope of the 
analytic technique to include the physi- 
cal expression and activity of the þa- 
tient,” he adds that the therapy he de- 
scribes is “independent of Reich and 
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his followers and differs from Reich's 
theories and techniques in many impor- 
tant aspects.” In particular, Lowen's 
methods are closely related to Reich's 
early work in character analysis. and 
vegetotherapy and have little or nothing 
to do with Reich's later ideas. 

In the first two-fifths of the book the 
author traces the development of ana- 
lytic techniques and theory insofar as 
they relate to the concept of character 
and to bodily structure and movement, 
The ground covered is quite similar 
to that in Reich's Character Analysis. 
Lowen describes in general terms the 
‘bioenergetic’ principles of using bodily 
movement both diagnostically and thera- 
peutically. He gives examples of how 
characteristic facial expressions, the 
bearing of the head, the carriage of 
the shoulders, the manner of breathing, 


the mobility of the pelvis, the move- 
ments of the extremities, etc.. are used 
to make inferences about character 


structure not apparent in the individu- 
al's verbalizations. He also tells how to 
use the body in therapy, procedures as 
simple as having the patient stand or 
walk around during the interview, 


I wonder how much it is possible to 
achieve with a patient lying supine on a 
couch or sitting comfortably in a chair. 
Since all of my patients suffer from some 
degree of lack of aggression, the physical 
passivity enjoyed by the prone position or 
the sitting position must constitute some 
handicap in the therapy, 


Other methods of Lowen's are to have 
the patient strike the Couch (it is useq 
at times), breathe in ce 
his eyes wide, move his shoulders, his 
pelvis, his legs, etc. The point here is 
to bring the patient into contact with 
or to awareness of a lack of motility or 
Lowen maintains that 

. used in conjunction with 
analysis, "bring affects to consciousness 
with an intensity which is impossible on 
the verbal level." 


A: this point the reader may Wonder 
whether Lowen will make good the 
Promissory notes he has issued, He does 
In the remainder of the book he de, 
scribes specific character types on both 
the Psychological and somatic levels 


with accounts of the way these ty 


rtain ways, open 


pes 
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develop. In systematic detail this part 
of the book goes far beyond Reich or 
Schilder. Lowen acknowledges that pure 
types are not to be found; nevertheless, 
he argues for the importance of deter- 
mining the patient's dominant pattern 
and of orienting the therapy accord- 
ingly, working on other character traits 
as they arise. The types covered are 
the oral, masochistic, hysterical, phal- 
lic-narcissistic, passive-feminine, schizo- 
phrenic, and schizoid. The existence of 
any of these, as a dominant pattern, is 
considered to be pathological. Health. 
says Lowen, is distinguished by the ab- 
sence of any of these typical modes of 
behavior. 

I was intrigued by the definite asser- 
tions made about the relations between 
dominant character types, on the one 
hand, and bodily structure and posture 
and muscular tensions, on the other. 
For example, dominantly oral persons 
are said to be underdeveloped muscu- 
larly, to stand with protruding head and 
abdomen, to have weak legs, a very 
strong ring of tension about the shoul- 
der girdle and at the root of the neck, 
whereas dominantly masochistic persons 
are overdeveloped muscularly, have a 
certain kind of gag reflex, pull in and 
contract the belly. Lowen presents a 
rationale for all these relationships, 
pointing out how they develop as func- 
tional reactions to early deprivation, 
severe toilet training, and similar ex- 
perience. A useful addition would have 
been the integration of Erikson's dis- 
cussion of zones and modes (in his 
Childhood and Society) into his pres- 
entation. Also relevant would have been 
the researches by Whiting, Sears, and 
others into the relation of child-rearing 
practices to personality development. 
Lowen. however, focuses more on how 
the body expresses character than upon 
these developmental aspects, 

Whether or not the typologies are 
useful, Lowen makes numerous relations 
between psychological and somatic proc- 
esses sound plausible enough to warrant 
rigorous research along the lines he sug- 
gests. Like Freud. he does not present 
what most psychologists would consider 
evidence; he writes as practicing cli- 
nicians do, and, in attempting to evalu- 
ate his work, one must make some kind 
of judgment about how much confidence 
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to place in his clinical observations. I 
had the impression of a sensitive. crea- 
tive. and dedicated therapist from whom 
one can learn much about this line of 
analytic development, even if what one 
learns is considered only a set of plau- 
sible hypotheses for further investiga- 
tion. 

Lowen writes in an easy-going, un- 
inhibited style and makes many clinical 
observations which almost anyone work- 


ing with patients—perhaps I should say 

‘people’—should find interesting. Those" 
who are bothered by occasional meta- 

phorical. poetic, and even fantastic ex- 

pressions, however, especially in con- 

nection with a libido-type treatment of 

energy, should probably be advised to 

avoid this book. I find charm in its 

style and hope the author will continue 

to write more on this topic in the same 
vein. 


The Birth of FIRO 


William C. Schutz 


FIRO: A Three-Dimensional Theory of Interpersonal Behavior. New 
York: Rinehart, 1958. Pp. ix + 267. $6.50. 


Reviewed by Percy H. TANNENBAUM 


Dr. Tannenbaum obtained his PhD at 
the University of Illinois under the di- 
rection of Charles Osgood and since 
then has been mostly working in the 
Institute of Communications Research 
at that University, until just now, when 
he moved to become Director of the 
Mass Communications Research Center 
at the University of Wisconsin, With 
Osgood and Suci he was author of The 
Measurement of Meaning, the book 
about the semantic differential (CP. 
May 1958, 3, 113-119). He is concerned 
with lots of things: psycholinguistics, 
esthetic communication, communication 
by color, cognitive interaction, and, of 
course, attitude theory and measure- 
ment. 


HE promise of an inclusive theory 
within any behavioral area is al- 
ways enticing. The introduction of a 
new measuring instrument is likewise of 
interest. Combine the two within the 
important field of interpersonal behav- 
ior—relations between two or more per- 
sons, also referred to as social or group 
behavior—and sprinkle with some fif- 
teen unpublished studies. and you have 
the makings of an appealing lure indeed. 
The present volume attempts just 
this, and in a compact, formal man- 
ner. Briefly stated, its major attribute 
lies in the rather ambitious nature of 


the undertaking—in scope, content, and 
form. Its major shortcoming is that 
its present appearance may be some- 
what premature. William Schutz offers 
à tempting menu, but most of the food 
is still just for thought. 

FIRO (to rhyme with Cairo—the one 
in Egypt, not the one in southern Illi- 
nois) is an abbreviation for Fundamen- 
tal Interpersonal Relations Orientation, 
and the label is meant to apply to both 
the theory and the method introduced 
here. The former is an attempt at a 
formal axiomatic system, consisting at 
present of a set of four postulates and 
a number of theorems ‘derived’ from 
them. The measuring instrument is 
FIRO-B (for Behavior)—a set of six 
Guttman-type scales, although most of 
the data reported were gathered with 
one or another of six earlier and pre- 
sumably more primitive versions of the 
present form. 

Judging from the reaction to some 
other recent theoretical-methodological 
combinations—e.g.. work on authori- 
tarian personality, manifest anxiety. the 
semantic differential—it seems reason- 
able to guess that Schutz’s measuring 
device may be applied with only passing 
attention to his theory. In the present 


instance, however, this would be meth- |." 


odological folly since the two are most 
intimately related—FIRO-B is a delib- 


Farc m m 


í 


] 


erate if not ‘natural’ derivative from 


_? ¥TRO-theory, or at least from its basic 


postulate of interpersonal needs. 

The work reported in this book was 
initiated while Schutz was in service at 
the Naval Research Laboratory in the 
early fifties. It was developed into its 
present form while he was in the De- 
partment of Social Relations at Har- 


“vard, with a brief interlude at Tufts 


University. Schutz, who did his gradu- 
ate work at the University of California 
in Los Angeles, is currently at the sister 
institution at Berkeley with the Insti- 
tute of Personality Ass ssment and Re- 
search, 


ds essence of Schutz's theoretical 
system is contained in his first postu- 
late, which asserts that every individual 
has three interpersonal needs: inclusion 
(manifested as “wanting to be attended 
to, to attract attention and interest”): 
control (“power, authority and control 
over others"), and affection, which re- 
fers to a dyadic (two-person) relation 
of "becoming emotionally close." These 
three needs, expressed either in positive 
or negative form, are taken as the nec- 
essary and sufficient conditions for inter- 
personal behavior, and define Schutz’s 
three-dimensional scheme. 

In an attempt to establish the plausi- 
bility of this central notion, Schutz turns 
first to an examination of selected fac- 
torial-type studies in the areas of parent- 
child relations, personality types, group 
behavior, and other assorted investiga- 
tions. In each case. he attempts to 
match the obtained clusters or factors 
to his three postulated ones. However, 
since all this pairing proceeds on infer- 
ential and not on empirical grounds, the 


-resultant matchings must be regarded 


more as assumed than as demonstrated. 

Similarly the attempt at a more em- 
pirical demonstration of this three-di- 
mensional scheme in a factor analysis 
will leave many psychologists unhappy. 
A cluster analysis of scores on a bat- 
tery of nine interpersonal tests and 
the earlier version of the FIRO scales 
yielded six factors. One of them is im- 
mediately rejected as being an artifact 
of the Blacky projective scales. Another 
is discarded as being more of à “per- 
Sonal than an interpersonal” cluster. Of 


the remaining four factors. two are in- 
terpreted—again intuitively if not arbi- 
trarily—as being in the inclusion area. 
and one in each of the other need areas. 

One cannot help wondering about two 
presumably independent inclusion fac- 
tors, about the fact that the lowest 
listed ‘loadings’ on each factor are in- 
variably non-FIRO items, and, of course, 
about the possibilities of ambiguous in- 
terpretation that such method of analy- 
sis always invites. Schutz's statement 
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that the obtained clusters "fit the theo- 
retical framework without too much diffi- 
culty" will obviously be unsatisfactory 
to many. Moreover, since the three 
main need areas are alleged to be suf- 
cient for the "prediction and explana- 
tion of interpersonal behavior." one 
would like some index of the amount 
of variance accounted for by these three 
—or is it four. or five?—factors, but no 
such data are presented. 

The measuring instrument, FIRO-B, 
is a direct outgrowth of this postulate 
of interpersonal needs, If there are three 
basic factors to interpersonal behavior, 
three separate scales can be constructed 
one for each factor. Schutz introduces 
another component into his scheme: in- 
teractive behavior involves two separate 
aspects—expressed and wanted behay- 
ior. Thus, six Separate scales are gen- 
erated—each consisting of 


nine items, 
and each being unidimensional by virtue 


of the procedure of the Guttman-sc 

analysis employed, 
Evidence for reliability 

of some of these scales 


ale 


and validity 
1S presented, 


ee 


the latter mostly in the form of “con- 
current validity’—to see how well the 
FIRO-B scales correspond to other 
measures of political attitude. occupa- 
tional choice. and conformity behav- 
ior. Again, some potential users of the 
scales may be disappointed. It turns out, 
for example, that although considerable 
pains have been taken to construct uni- 
dimensional continua, FIRO-B will be 
used mainly to dichotomize, or at most 
trichotomize, groups of subjects. Evi- 
dence for validity is supplied by run- 
ning a chi-square analysis of a fourfold 
table of ‘highs’ and ‘lows’ on a FIRO-B 
scale and some other test, 


Schutz also presents a table of inter- 
correlations between all six scales of 
FIRO-B. based on data from 108 sub- 
jects. A centroid factor analysis of the. 
data by Mervin Lynch revealed 7 
identifiable factors—the first a seem- 
ingly general one with a definite com- 
bination of the inclusion and affection 
the second a separate control 
factor, Together, these two factors ac- 
count for close to 65 percent of the 
total variance: additional factors con- 
tribute negligible variance and 
systematically identifiable, 

Clearly, FIRO-B does not operation- 
ally distinguish affection from inclusion 
—if, indeed, these are Operationally dis- 
criminable. Schutz app 


se 


wo 


scales, 


are not 


arently recognizes 


this fact but is content to retain the 
present form of the scales since it 
seems ...to be advantageous from 


the standpoint of the theoretic 
ing of each scale’—perh 
tageous' but not 
resolution, 


Ds remainder of 


voted to the present 
three postulates of t 
derived theorems, w 
orously derived, T 
lational continuity 


al mean- 
aps an 'advan- 
à totally satisfactory 


the book is de. 
ation of the other 
he system and the 
hich are not 80 rig- 
he postulate of re- 


refers to an indi- 
vidual's expressed interpersonal behay- 
lor being related to his earliest (Le 


child-parent ) relations. Here again 


use of simplified fourfold tables viti 
the impact of the empirical 
Schutz chalks this up to “largely ney 
and crude” test instruments and the 
"simple" demands of a new theory— 
which, along With his Suggestions E 


the 
ütes 
findings, 


further research, helps reinforce the 
feeling about the prematurity of the 
present publication. 

More challenging and promising is the 
postulate of compatibility. This one gets 
to the heart of group relations and 
serves to introduce such central in- 
terpersonal concepts as compatibility, 
group achievement, role expectation and 
definition, norm, and so on. Of equal 
importance is the introduction oí an in- 
genious and useful set of measures for 
the different types of compatibility de- 
veloped in the system. Some readers 
will wonder why no multidimensional 
statistics are used here (eg. a general- 
ized distance measure seems appropriate 
in several cases), and many will wince 
at the legitimacy of some tentative but 
important assumptions, A particular in- 
stance of the latter is when he proposes 
disregarding relative weightings for com- 
bining across separate measures and ac- 
cepts simple addition with equal weight- 
ing because “the data thus far available 
do not provide sufficient information." 

The fourth postulate of the system 
asserts a consistent sequence of phases 
of group development, based on varying 
degrees of emphasis of the three pri- 
mary interpersonal needs. In one study. 
this consecutiveness is generalized into 
a theory of evolution of societies, based 
on a study of representative 'great 
books.’ 

All this argument obviously makes for 
a provocative theory and book. The au- 
thor is to be commended for tackling a 
significant problem area and for his in- 
genuity in developing his theory in an 
attempted rigorous and formal manner. 
Actually, according to Schutz. it is “an 
approximation to a formal theory within 
the limitations of our present embryonic 
knowledge of human behavior.” 

Just because this work is so ambitious 
and potentially important. this reviewer 
has probably succumbed to the tempta- 
tion of accentuating the negative and 
playing down the positive. Obviously, 
the volume has merit. Yet one is left 
with many uneasy feelings—a fly in the 
methodological ointment here. a little 
too much ‘forcing’ there. and. above all. 
a haunting need for empirical closure. 
Schutz, too, seems aware of this incom- 
pleteness. Perhaps eventually he will 
not resist the Zeigarnik effect but ac- 
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complish a closure—even if it does 
mean some modification of his theory. 
or his method, or both. 


Social Psychiatry 
Goes Broad 


Walter Reed Army Institute of 
Research 


Symposium on Preventive and So- 
cial Psychiatry, 15—17 April 
1957. Washington, D. C.: U. S. 
Government Printing Office [1958]. 
Pp. xi 4- 529. $2.00. 


Reviewed by S. B. SELLs 


who is Professor of Psychology at Texas 
Christian. University. During the vigen- 
tennium since he took his doctorate at 
Columbia University, he has worked 
successively for the U. S. Government 
and the U. S. Air Force, where he was 
for ten years Head of the Medical Psy- 
chology Department of the School of 
Aviation Medicine at Randolph Field. 
He is primarily interested in research 
on personality and group behavior and 
is also (“for relaxation”) writing a book 
on Psychology in Management. 


LTHOUGH this significant. multidisci- 
A plinary symposium occurred over 
two years ago, the published papers and 
discussion convey an impression of both 
timeliness and vitality. The report re- 
flects an unusual but effective organiza- 
tion of material and a happy selection 
of contributors and participants. It will 
surely become a valuable reference vol- 
ume for a generation of planners, re- 
searchers, and practitioners who are 
concerned with group problems in man- 
agement as well as in mental health. 
This symposium is the seventh in a dis- 
tinguished series. It was organized and 
edited by David McK. Rioch, the di- 
rector of the Walter Reed psychiatric 
research program. 

The central context for the 31 pa- 
pers, covering six half-day sessions, was 
"the roles of the group and of social 
communication in mental health and of 


social isolation as a combined result and 
determining agent in mental illness." * 
Contributions by military and civilian 
psychologists. psychiatrists, industrial 
physicians, sociologists, anthropologists. 
and others less easily classified, from 
university, industrial, hospital, and pub- 
lic-health settings, gave the program a 
wide range. as well as international 
flavor. A highlight of the meeting, which 
is reflected in the report, was the strik- 
ingly successful communication between 
representatives of the many disciplines 
participating. 

Each of the six sessions dealt with 
human group problems, but from a dif- 
ferent point of view. The topics covered, 
were: (1) Communication, Values, In- 
fluence and Group Structure, a session 
which included papers by George Mil- 
ler and Solomon Asch, whose work on 
communication and information and on 
group influence is known to many psy- 
chologists, Jurgen Ruesch on values and 
communication, and Erving Goffman on 
situational factors and subgroup dif- 
ferentiation in total institutions leg., 
mental hospitals, prisons, concentration 
camps). 

(2) Ecology and Epidemiology of 
Mental Illness, with papers by John 
Clausen on ecology, Marvin K. Opler 
on epidemiology, James S. Tyhurst on 
transition states (e.g.. disasters, migra- 
tion, retirement), F. G. Harris and 
R. W. Little on ecology of mental ill- 
ness of American troops in the Far 
East; and Albert J. Glass on epide- 
miology of mental illness of troops in 
combat. 

(3) Industrial Psychology and Psy- 
chiatry. Chris Argyris described the di- 
lemma of the conflicting needs of indi- 
viduals and organization; Eugene Jacob- 
son analyzed effects of industrial change 
and automation; David N. Solomon at- 
tacked the incompatibility of profes- 
sional and bureaucratic ideologies; Per- 
rin L. Butler presented an analysis of 
theory and practice of industrial psy- 
chiatry. 

(4) Significance of Leadership for the 
Mental Health of Groups. Six papers 
Brig. General S. L. 
infantry combat; E. Paul 
James S. Tyhurst, 
task groups; 
hos- 


from diverse sources: 
A. Marshall. 
Torrance, survival; 
disaste Fred E. Fiedler. 
Wiliam A. Caudill, psychiatric 
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pitals; and Robert J. Lifton, ‘thought 
reform’ in Communist China. 

(3) Social Psychiatry in the Commu- 
nity, with reports on developments in 
Britain by G. R. Hargreaves. in the 
Netherlands by Willem L. Meijering, in 
the United States by Robert W. Hyde. 
and in the U. S, Army by Bruce L. 
Bushard, These papers discussed issues 
„of decentralization of psychiatric treat- 
ment and the relationship of psychiatric 
services to the community as a whole. 

(6) Development of a Therapeutic 
Milieu in a Mental Hospital. The six 
papers covered sociotherapy by Paul 
Sivadon (France) and various facets of 
therapeutic environments, by Harry A. 
Wilmer, David. A, Hamburg, Alfred H. 
Stanton, Fritz Redl, and Kenneth L. 
Artiss, 

Social psychiatry is presented in the 
final two sessions as a developing new 
field which differs in a number of re- 
pspects from classical psychiatry. In 
Rioch's words, "Whereas the early. de- 
velopments of modern psychiatry were 
^oncerned with the personal history and 
early life experiences of patients, the 
emerging theories lay emphasis upon 
current social roles and social environ- 
mental contingencies.” 


"os consistent support given to the 
social therapeutic approaches by the di- 
verse contributions in social science dur- 
ing the earlier sessions is quite striking. 
Indeed, many facets of national, bu- 
reaucratic, community, and institutional 
social organizations are shown to con- 
tribute to non-effectiveness, maladjust- 
ment, and mental illness. Studies of 
these organizations are also sources of 
positive evidence for planning suppor- 
tive and therapeutic arrangements as 
‘well. These data thus provide a ra- 
tionale for efforts to engineer such or- 
ganizational environments in community 
and military organizations as would be 
most conducive to effective functioning 
and prevention of breakdown, and in 
hospitals as would be most conducive 
to therapeutic success. 

Without doubt this positive atmos- 
phere symbolizes a desirable trend in 
psychiatric theory and practice, There 
is as vet little rigorous evaluation, how- 


Ever, and differences of opinion concern- 


ing the relative merits of sociotherapy 
versus the traditional therapies are wide- 
spread. As Stanton observed, there is a 
crucial lack of an adequate theory of 
therapy. On the other hand, the pioneer 
work of Sivadon and others in develop- 
ing techniques and theory of therapeutic 
s and in humanizing the hos- 


communiti 
pital environment is exciting. The inter- 
change among the many disciplines con- 
tributing to this discussion is equally 
stimulating. 

There are two other highly interesting 
developments arising from the collabo- 
ration of the psychiatrist and the social 
scientist. (1) First, there is the recog- 
nition of alternatives to hospitalization. 
Radical changes in the practice of com- 
bat psychiatry were demonstrated to be 
highly successful by Glass in the Korean 
War. Hyde discussed the need in civilian 
communities of many different kinds of 
facilities for treatment, like night-hos- 
pitals and week-end hospitals. (2) Then 
there are the Pre-hospital and Post-hos- 
pital facilities, like the newly developed 
half-way houses which may contribute 
to prevention of hospitalization or fa- 
cilitate agencies for prevention. support, 
and out-patient treatment of people 
functioning in the community, Exam- 
ples of these are Alcoholics Anonymous, 
golden age groups, natural childbirth 
groups, and ex-patient clubs. 

Particularly in the case of the com- 
munity agency developments, but also 
in the extensive programs of counseling 
and preventive social effort in educa- 
tion, industry, military and social or- 
ganizations, it appears that the title so- 
cial psychiatry is unduly restrictive. The 
very principles of participation and self- 
expression which were found overwhelm- 
ingly important by Argyris, Jacobson. 
Solomon, and Butler, seem applicable 
to the role of other professions in the 
complex task of maintaining health and 
productivity of citizens in the commu- 
nity. It may be that social Psychiatrists 
could contribute notably 


to the cause 
by moving over and adopting a less pre- 
emptive term for the effort they must 
share with colleagues, such as 
with whom they 
fully 


those 
interacted so success- 
in this stimulating symposium, 
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PSYCHOANALYSIS AND 
PSYCHOTHERAPY 


Selected Papers of 
Frieda Fromm-Reichmann 


Edited by Dexter M. Bullard, 
M.D.: Foreword by Edith Wei- 
gert, M.D. This book contains 


more than twenty of Dr. Fromm- 
Reichmann’s papers, seleeted from 
the body of her work for their 
intrinsie individual merit and for 
their illumination of the develop- 
ment of her thought. The papers 
are concerned with the changing 
doctor-patient relationship in psy- 
ehotherapy and with defining two 
forms of mental illness—schizo- 
phrenia and manic-depressive psy- 
chosis, — All are richly described 
with elinienl observations. $7.50. 


HANDBOOK OF AGING 
AND THE INDIVIDUAL 


Edited by James E. Birren. A 


comprehensive and authoritative 
summary in handbook form of 
the available information about 


aging of the individual, and of the 
biological, psychological, and social 
bases of aging. Contains contribu- 
tions by 30 scientists and scholars 


among them Mar Reichenback, 
Albert I. Lang Ewald W, 


James 


index 
$12.50 


THE MEASUREMENT 
OF VALUES 


By LE. Thurstone, with a pref 


ace by Gwinn Thurstone, Here 
are 27 of the most noted papers 


of this outs 
chologist, arr 


inding American psy- 
s nged in five groups 
—learning, sealing, psyehopliysi 
eal measurement, attitude meas 
urement, and multiple factor anal 
ysis. Full working bibliography 


$7.50, 
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Interdisciplinary Research on 


Business Enterprise 


Mary Jean Bowman (Ed.) 


Expectations, Uncertainty, and Business Behavior. (A Conference held at 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, 27-29 Oct. 1955, under the auspices of 
the Committee on Business —— Research.) New York: Social Science 


Research Council, 1958. Pp. vii + 


202. $2.00. 


Reviewed by Tuomas L. WHISLER 


Dr. Whisler is Associate Professor of 
Industrial Relations at the University 
of Chicago. For years his major con- 
cern has been the organization of the 
activities of management in the business 
firm. He is working now on the cen- 
tralization of managerial hierarchies, the 
measure of the impact of computers 
upon the structure of business manage- 
ment, and similar problems. 


ww" great determination and ear- 
nestness of purpose. a few lead- 
ing graduate schools of business in the 
United States are trying to make them- 
selves into interdisciplinary research and 
teaching centers, where scholars of 
widely varying background will work 
together on the problems of business 
enterprise. The school at Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology is an example of 
such an institution. This volume of 14 
papers growing out of a conference held 
there in 1955, illustrates, among other 
things, the problems involved in trying 
to achieve such an intellectual ‘to- 
getherness. The conference was spon- 
sored by the Council's Committee on 
Business Enterprise Research. 

The list of conference participants is 
impressive in several regards. The par- 
ticipants were all top-level people. out- 
standing in their respective fields ( chiefly 
psychology and economics); they came 
from several countries, from businesses. 
universities, and research organizations: 
those who presented papers and com- 
ments obviously invested a great deal 
of thought and effort in them. As a con- 
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sequence of this careful selection and 
high motivation, some fascinating and 
important papers are collected here. 

But even the most carefully planned 
diversity can produce unintended conse- 
quences. In this case not only did the 
authors vary in background, they varied 
in terms of the audiences to whom they 
addressed their remarks, the degree to 
which they paid attention to one an- 
other, in their affection for empiricism 
versus deductive logic, and in their pow- 
ers of exposition. The result is that the 
reader finds himself somewhat in the 
position of the graduate student at one 
of the interdisciplinary centers, strug- 
gling to put together pieces of the world, 
each so convincingly fashioned by one 
of the intellectual specialists with whom 
he studies. and all so apparently devoid 
of mating parts. 

The editor of this potpourri is Mary 
Jean Bowman, who is a Harvard-trained 
economist. Her wide research in eco- 
nomics reveals her basic interest in the 
relation of risk and uncertainty to en- 
trepreneurial decisions. At present an 
associate professor in the Department 
of Economics at the University of Chi- 
cago, she is winding up studies of East- 
ern Kentucky coal-mining and wood- 
processing firms and of economic de- 
velopment problems of the area for Re- 
sources for the Future under the spon- 
ship of the Ford Foundation. 

Recognizing the disparity of her ma- 
terial. Miss Bowman has in this volume 
accomplished an heroic job of editing, 
persuading her contributors to comment 


occasionally upon other papers. Also she 
provides several brief sections of com-) 
ment, which are tremendously helpful. 
She has, however, omitted all the con- 
lerence discussion. We can sympathize 
with her editorial problems, but how 
nice it would have been to overhear 
some of the conversation between these 
specialists. 

On the other hand, the volume shows» 
what a remarkable job some scholars 
can do in linking together the thinking 
of others. Herbert Simon demonstrates 
his genius here in that regard. Not listed 
in the roster of conference participants 
were two other men whose names recur 
in text and footnotes: Frank H. Knight. 
and Leonard J. Savage. No one can 
doubt the interdisciplinary character of 
their thinking. 

As Miss Bowman has indicated in her 
introduction, "It is quite impossible to 
summarize briefly the contents of this 
volume, or the conclusions reached at 
the conference. Economists remained 
economists, and psychologists remained 
psychologists, as they should.” But they 
were working on matters of theoreti- 
cal importance to both—the explanation 
and understanding of how an individual, 
with limited information, makes choices 
among different courses of action, and 
how he identifies relevant courses of 
action in the first place. 


The papers should be read by psy- 
chologists, especially the growing group 
of younger men who find themselves 
being sought out by business executives 
and by schools of business, or who 
choose some aspect of the American 
business world as the locus of their re- 
search. A picture of the insularity of 
the individual social sciences comes into 
sharp focus in these papers, but so, ten- 
tatively, do some of the channels for 
intercommunication. Those psychologists 
who anticipate no professional involve- 
ment with economists or students of 
business should also read this volume. 
for the effort to establish theoretical 
links among the disciplines is likely to 
pay off only by maintaining a series 
of efforts such as this conference. The 
men who make these ventures need the 
understanding, encouragement. and in- 
formed criticism of their professional * 
colleagues. 


" 4 oi " 
^. poen à science skip its youth? It 


cannot, of course; but would it be 
à good thing if it could? Certainly that 
would be a risky experiment to try with 
people. to start them in as adults with- 
out the experience of growing out of 
„the insecurity of adolescence, of build- 
ing up into automatic habits of thought 
the values that resolve conflicts. Mi- 
nerva, who sprang adult and fully armed 
from the brow of Jupiter, had no youth, 
but she was a war-monger. Adult sci- 
ence is more pacifistic than that. 
^o Last February CP remarked (4, 45) 
that it thought that a young science is 
insecure and is therefore more self-con- 
‘scious and stricter about decorum and 
rules, that it is more insistent on the- 
ory and systematic structure than an 
older science. CP had no proofs, but its 
Editor remembered his tutelage under 
Titchener when biotropy was young and 
insecure, when it always insisted on sys- 


atem and theory and rigor. Those were 


the days of theories of the CNS which 
Skinner later ridiculed as the “Concep- 
tual Nervous System.” CP said in April 
that it thought that biotropy had grown 
out of its adolescence in the last fifty 
years, that nowadays it worried less 
about theory. took its theories a poste- 
riori as it found them and often did 
without any; and then CP said fur- 

“ther that it thought that sociotropy was 
vounger and more adolescent and that 
it lacked the sense of security that 
“would allow it to be so careless of the- 
ory. CP does not know that it was right, 
but this was what it thought. 

And now what? The sociotropes do 
not like its being suggested that their 
firm credos indicate their sense of in- 
security. They want to be Minervas and 
skip their character-forming youths. CP 
is no biotrope. It consorts mostly with 
sociotropy. Look at its pages. But it did 
just wonder, looking a little at its socio- 
tropic psychologists, but more at its 


sociologists. whether the growth curves 
for biotropy and sociotropy are not a 
little bit displaced. the one from the 
other. Now what more can CP do to 
apologize to the sociotropes? Write a 
piece. perhaps. on the advantages of 
adolescence. on how much more inter- 
esting is plastic maturation than in- 
flexible maturity. Or maybe a little piece 
on the advantages of the inevitable. 
Does anyone ever mind being inevitable 
when it makes him one with History? 


CONDITIONING AND LEARNING 


Hee is a brief comment by B, F. 
Skinner on a recent French survey of 
the state of psychology in respect of 
conditioning and learning: M.-A. Fes- 
sard, H. Gastaut, A.-N. Léontiev. G. 
de Montpellier, and H. Piéron, Le con- 
ditionnement et l'apprentissage, Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1958, 216 pp.. 
1200 fr. 


To this collection of three papers on con- 
ditioned reflexes and learning, given at the 
University of Strasbourg in 1956, Piéron 
contributes a useful historical orientation. 
His own contact with the history of con- 
ditioning dates back to 1904. Neurophysio- 
logical correlates are discussed in a paper 
by Fessard and Gastaut, which treats of 
early theories, electroencephalographic stud- 
ies, and gross and detailed anatomical mod- 
els. Montpellier summarizes various learn- 
ing theories and formulations of learning 
process Leontiev's discussion of condi- 
tioned reflexes is a useful account in a 
Western tongue of recent Russian work 
from a psychological, rather than physio- 
logical, point of view. Comments by other 
participants in the symposium follow each 
paper. The book shows a lively and up-to- 
date interest in problems in learning from 
several points of view. 


ASKING FOR GRACE GRACIOUSLY 


P sss nowhere does the conflict 
between manners and efficiency. trouble 


the scientist more than in his asking for 
reprints of articles he wants to read and 
use. Almost the maximum of gracious- 
ness lies in the little note that ap- 
preciates the contribution and enquires 
whether a reprint might be available. all 
lodged behind a four-cent stamp. In 
such case a second letter of thanks after 
the reprint arrives is too much, suggests 
that the beneficiary had an overly- 
punished childhood. The postal mimeo- 
graphed with blanks is nearest to rude- 
ness, especially when it comes from a 
stranger who may, indeed. be a graduate 
student assiduously going through the 
current journals to embellish his still 
inchoate library. CP is no Arbiter of 
Grace, but it prints below the most 
suaviloquent, blank-form. postcard re- 
quest for a reprint it has ever seen. 
Let the graduate student. thirsting for 
printed wisdom, fix his eve on this and 
do. if not likewise, at least as well. 


HONORATISSIME COLLEGA! 


Si exemplar separate impressum 
operis fui. quod inscribitur: 


mihi mittas, pergratum mihi facias. 


Salutem reverentem tibi dicens, 


— 


Gr 


LL AND WUNDT 


A NOTHER peccavit. CP tries hard and 
then errs. Omniscience is so remote. 
(See CP, June 1959, 4, 171.) 

The Gesell Institute of Child Devel- 
opment is in New Haven but not at 
Yale. There was Gesell floor in Yale's 
Institute of Human Relations long ago. 
and CP thought—but never mind. 

Herr Geheimrat Professor Dr. Wil- 
helm Wundt would have been the right 
way to give Wundt all his Würde, not 
the other Wilhelmlos order that CP had. 
says Alan O. Ross of the Clifford W, 
Beers Guidance Clinic. which is in New 
Haven. along with the Gesell Institute 
and Yale University, and probably many 
other corporate activities that thrive m 
this stimulating atmosphere, 

—E. G. B. 


The Passing of the Protestant Ethic 


Daniel R. Miller and Guy E. Swanson 


The Changing American Parent: A Study in the Detroit Area. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, 1958. Pp. xiv + 302. $6.50. 


Reviewed by BERT KAPLAN 


Dr. Kaplan, who has been a professor 
of psychology at the University of 
Kansas for the last half dozen years, 
was in 1949 one of the first PhDs rec- 
ommended by Harvard's then new De- 
partment of Social Relations, He is 
half psychologist and half anthropolo- 
gist, editor of the microcard series of 
Primary Records in Culture and Per- 
sonality (CP, Aug. 1957, 2, 215f.), and 
expectant father of a book to be called 
Studying Personality Cross-Culturally. 
No wonder the talk about a new bu- 
reaucratic culture in America concerns 


him. 


OF of the most ambitious and 
powerful hypotheses of present- 
day social scientists is the modern ver- 
sion of Max Weber's theory that so- 
ciety develops in its members the kind 
of adult character that is necessary 
for its support and optimal function- 
ing. This theory, utilizing the concepts 
‘modal personality’ and ‘national char- 
acter’ and owing much to Abram Kar- 
diner and Erich Fromm, specifies that 
socially appropriate adult character is 
produced in the main by culturally pat- 
terned child-rearing practices. A little 
more than a decade ago David Ries- 
man's The Lonely Crowd suggested 
that the nature of American society, 
and especially of its middle classes. is 
undergoing a subtle but important 
change and that American character is 
undergoing a corresponding transforma- 
tion, 

Daniel Miller and Guy Swanson. of 
the Departments of Psychology and So- 
ciology respectively at the University of 
Michigan, authors of Inner Conflict and 
Defense (Holt, 1958) and one of our 
best interdisciplinary teams, have ad- 
dressed themselves to the question of 
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whether new patterns of child rearing. 
calculated to produce an appropriate 
social character, are in fact developing 
as a result of these social changes. They 
have divided a series of 582 families, 
that were interviewed in 1953 by the 
Detroit Area Study, into two broad 
groups. the 'entrepreneurial and the 
*welfare-bureaucratic. The former is 
found among the older middle classes 
whose values and attitudes are oriented 
to a marketplace in which competence. 
risk taking, resourcefulness. and initia- 
tive are required, and in which sobriety, 
perseverance, and self-control are the 
principal values. This pattern roughly 
corresponds to Weber's Protestant Ethic 
and is generally understood by social 
scientists to have been the dominant 
value pattern in Western society for the 
past hundred years. Miller and Swanson 
assert that a new ethic, emerging from 
the fact that work is increasingly being 
performed in large bureaucratic organi- 
zations, is now gradually replacing the 
older values. While this new pattern is 
not so clearly delineated. in general it 
involves cooperation and conformity as 
dominant values and the active, ma- 
nipulative ambition of the earlier pe- 
riod is seen as disruptive and dysfunc- 
tional. 

In The Changing American Parent 
the authors have attempted to identify 
families from these two groups and 
to determine whether their child-rearing 
practices are congruent with the two 
different orientations or social integra- 
tions, as the authors call them, that 
have developed. They make the assump- 
tion that the entrepreneurial integration 
will be found in those who are self-em- 
ployed, who work for small organiza- 
tions, whose income comes primarily 
from sources other than salary, who 


were born on a farm, and who were 
born outside of the United States; and: 
that the bureaucratic integration would 
be found in the remainder—those per- 
sons employed in large organizations. 
Differences in child rearing in the two 
groups are described by comparing re- 
sponses to a half-hour interview dealing 
especially with practices bearing on the 
development of self-control and selí-: 
initiated activity in children. 

The main findings of the study sup- 
port the authors’ general thesis. How- 
ever. differences between the two so- 
cial integrations are centered in the 
lower middle classes; the differences be- 
tween the entrepreneurial and bureau- 
cratic upper middle classes are rela-' 
tively small, and no difference is 
found between the two types of lower 
classes. The authors themselves note 
that such differences as were found, al- 
though statistically significant, were not 
very great. They believe that a lack of 
reliability of the child-rearing indices 
explains the small percentage (9-15%) 
of the variance that was accounted for 
by the integration positions. A variety 
of other comparisons, between the social 
classes, racial and ethnic groups, were 
made but differences were not found or 
were small. 

About the book as a whole, it can be 
said that the writing has great clarity, 
and that the writers are sophisticated 
and knowledgeable in research meth- 
odology and present a modest and quali- 
fied account of their findings. In the 
more theoretical chapters. the book be- 
comes quite exciting. as the implica- 
tions of social change for child rearing, 
personality, and psychopathology are 
spelled out with extraordinary lucidity. 
Perhaps most important is the authors’ 
faith that the social changes they de- 
scribe will not lead to a robotism of 
placid and affable conformists but 
rather to a new humanism in which the 
absence of psychic pressure and strain 


will make possible the exploration of 
new forms of creative expression of 
man’s nature. 

Despite the support given to the au- 
thors’ thesis by their study. this re- 
viewer must confess that he is still not 


convinced. In the first place the division ' 
of the population into two broad clas- 


sifications, entrepreneurial and bureau- 


cratic, cross-cutting and dominating so- 
cial cla ethnic and religious difer- 
ences, 
be more accurate to say that the rise 
of the welfare bureaucracy is fostering 
à new set of social values which are 
challenging the older ethic. Such a 
thesis means that individuals now live 
in a more complicated social system in 
which two different sets of values are 


ems dubious. It would perhaps 


e 


“competing for their support, not, as the 


v 


authors suggest, that two separate sub- 
cultures have developed, each with its 
own pattern of values. The former ex- 
planation would mean that parents are 
now raising their children in a compli- 
cated situation in which they are called 
upon to resolve à 
proper behavior, 


conflicting ideas of 

The use of a relatively simple inter- 
view schedule by which persons are 
thrown into one or the other group in 
terms of more or less arbitrary criteria 
has preserved in this book its authors’ 


image of a bifurcated society. The 
Changing American Parent does not at- 
tempt to explore the real nature of 


child rearing in our society today, a 
task which would require intensive in- 
terviewing that plumbs the subtleties of 
parent-child interactions. It is satisfied 
with finding that families that live in 
bureaucratic settings to a limited ex- 
tent say that they treat their children 
differently than do families in entre- 
preneurial settings. We should be reluc- 


"tant to accept this kind of evidence as 


an index to what is really going on to- 
day between parents and their children. 

Perhaps the transformation of social 
character is occurring at a very slow 
pace, in part because our social and 
economic organization has not developed 
to a stage in which a strong and wide- 
spread achievement orientation is un- 


necessary, and in part because the pres- 


ent generation is operating with values 
inherited from their parents. 

In so complicated a situation, it would 
seem to be virtually impossible to pre- 
dict how parents will raise their chil- 
dren. Miller and Swanson merit a re- 
luctant admiration for having made 
some correct predictions, but this re- 
viewer, at least, is not willing to admit 
that their limited successes prove that 
their image of the contemporary scene 
is correct, 


Life Styles for 
Children 


Lawrence E. Cole and William F. 
Bruce 


Educational Psychology. (Rev. ed.) 
Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book 
Company, 1958. Pp. xiv + 701. 
86.25. 


Reviewed by WILLIAM J. MEYER 
who is Assistant Professor of Psychol- 
ogy and Education at the University of 
Pittsburgh. There he and his colleagues 
are at it hammer and tongs to get edu- 
cational psychology on a sound experi- 
mental basis with research going on all 
over the place, and that Ortgeist ac- 
counts undoubtedly jor some of his 
value judgments in this review. His 
doctorate was formed at Syracuse Uni- 
versity under the direction of George 
G. Thompson. 


T revised edition of this book, 
like the first in 1950, is directed 
towards those who are planning teach- 
ing careers and those who are already 
active in the profession. The text is or- 
ganized around the theme that an un- 
derstanding of the whole child as he 
functions in the classroom, playgroup. 
and at home will help the reader de- 
velop into the more mature person who 
is better able to understand his own be- 
havior and therefore that of his pupils. 
Dr. Cole, who has been Professor of 
Psychology at Oberlin College for al- 
most thirty years, and Dr. Bruce, who 
is now connected with the University of 
Virginia and who was for twenty-three 
years Professor of Education in the 
New York State Teachers College at 
Oneonta, added new materials and re- 
examined their discussions of motiva- 
tion, emotion, and personality develop- 
ment in an effort better to achieve the 
foregoing purpose. 

In presenting what they believe is a 
workable philosophy of education. Cole 
and Bruce have organized their mate- 
rials into three major discussion areas: 
The Development of the Personality, 
The Psychology of Learning in a Free 


Society, and Putting Psychology to 
Work in the Schools. The first section 
and, in the reviewer's opinion the best 
of the three, demonstrates how emo- 
tional, intellectual, cultural, and moti- 
vational factors interact and contribute 
to the “life style” of both the child and 
the teacher. Teachers must be aware of 
the variety of personalities (life styles) 
in their classrooms so that they can bet- 
ter help the child to achieve self-actu- 
alization. The interesting and instructive 
ethnographic reports and case studies 
included in this discussion should help 
to make it both meaningful and useful 
to the reader. 

The remaining two sections are not 
nearly as convincing or instructive as 
the first led one to expect. Treatment 
of learning theory is inadequate and 
dated: the work of Harlow, Skinner, 
and Spence is completely ignored. Much 
of the early experimental work is dis- 
cussed in cursory fashion and is gener- 
ally viewed as not being meaningful or 
consistent with the point of view of the 
child as a whole. Having dismissed 
previous psychological research and 
theoretical positions about learning as 
mere "animal training," the authors de- 
scribe what they believe is a more 
meaningful analysis of learning. Per- 
missiveness and freedom of exploration 
constitute the central core of their 
position around which suggestions and 
procedures for developing creative ex- 
pression in the classroom are built. 
Their point of view is presented well. 
It adds little to contemporary learning 
theory; yet, if the reader can accept it, 
he will find the last two sections of this 
book more helpful. On the other hand. 
if the reader's “life style" prohibits ac- 
ceptance—as it might very well—then 
he will be forced to examine carefully 
his own philosophy and to solidify his 
own thinking. In either event the re- 
sults of having read this particular 
treatment of the complexities of learn- 
ing should help the student to mature. 


Tea major limitation of this volume 
lies in the treatment given to research. 
In an area of psychology that is turn- 
ing more and more to sound research 
methods it seems particularly unfortu- 
nate that the authors did not see a 
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need for discussing at least the essen- 
tials of good research. Furthermore. the 
generally negative treatment given to 
many of the reported studies does not 
seem to this reviewer a likely way to 
generate positive attitudes toward re- 
search. Let not this comment suggest 
that the research literature has been 
ignored, for it is clear that much of the 
writing is based on sound studies. The 
student is given, however, but few op- 
portunities to examine the methodology 
and data derived from these studies so 
that he may arrive at his own con- 
clusions and interpretations. Since the 
studies in the impressive list appended 
to this volume are rarely identified in 
the textual material, it is impossible for 
the reader to examine the original 
sources. For the instructor whose ap- 
proach to educational psychology is 
along research lines. this text is, there- 
fore. less desirable than other currently 
available textbooks in this area. 

It is difficult to determine the level of 
preparation a student should have prior 
to being exposed to this book. The 
style of writing, though at times overly 
cute (“The little bucket of tension 
which our pupil brings to class . . .”). 
is generally quite good. The liberal num- 
ber of case studies add to the reader's 
interest and serve well to emphasize the 
points made in the text. Certain sec- 
tions of the book, particularly the ma- 
terial on learning. require of the stu- 
dent at least an introductory course in 
psychology in order that he may ap- 
preciate the many ideas and implica- 
tions involved. Despite these limitations 
the revised edition of Educational Psy- 
chology should prove of interest to stu- 
dents and should serve as a source of 
ideas for the prospective teacher. It 
should also be helpful to the more ex- 
perienced teacher in reformulating his 
ideas and philosophy. 


LJ 


It would seem foolish to increase. the 
time required for formal education beyond 
what it now [1944] is, since such increases 
wou'd definitely encroach upon the most 
valuable years for actively prosecuting re- 
search and development. 


—Tnomas Minctey, Jr. 
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A British Educational Psychology 


C. M. Fleming 


Teaching: A Psychological Analysis. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 


1958. Pp. xiv + 291. $5.00. 


Reviewed by CLaupe E. Buxton 


Dr. Buxton, after teaching psychology 
at the University of Iowa, Swarthmore 
College, and Northeastern University, 
has for ten years now been Professor of 
Psychology at Yale University, the Di- 
rector of Undergraduate Studies in psy- 
chology, and chairman of the Depart- 
ment. He is CP's Consultant on text- 
books of psychology and the techniques 
of good teaching. 


HEN asked by CP to suggest re- 

viewers for this book. I volun- 
teered to take on the task myself be- 
cause I wanted to compare this work 
by a Professor at the University of 
London Institute of Education with 
some contemporary American texts in 
educational psychology that I have read 
within the year. The contrasts I find to 
be great. My own preference inclines 
toward this kind of book. with certain 
reservations about the specific volume 
at hand. 

The following five points. some of 
which are interdependent. seem to me 
to characterize Fleming's book in com- 
parison, if only by innuendo. with the 
best-selling American texts. (1) To read 
this book the student must have much 
more background in psychological and 
social science. Fleming has read widely 
and recently, and she expects her reader 
to be able to get something from the 
brief mention of many points. (2) Her 
writing is typically terse, in places 
sparse, a style which leaves much of 
the teaching to the instructor. She does 
not spell everything out in minute or 
trivial detail. (3) The book is short. 
At the risk of being called a comma- 
counter, I report that approximately 
191 pages are devoted to text (not 
counting the preface) and 53 to lists of 
references at chapter ends. Occasionally 
the text comes too close to name-drop- 


ping. or to giving charts without ex- 
planations. (4) There is very little 
‘how-to’ in Fleming, She evidently ex- 
pects the teacher to show intelligence 
in figuring out what to do with the rela- 
tively basic material she presents, (3). 
The pattern of emphasis appears to be 
different from most American texts in 
educational psychology. Technical mate- 
rial on learning and motivation does not 
occupy many pages. (A cognition-type 
of approach to the former, a so-called 
‘needs-approach’ to the latter, evidently 
are preferred.) There is more concern 
than one might expect for such matters 
as juvenile delinquency and backward- 
ness, but not for elementary material 
on personality and adjustment, Fleming 
talks with conviction about the relation 
of religion to education. and about so- 
ciometry. She treats of the role of 
school administrators, the dealings of 
the teacher with nonpupils, including 
parents and textbook publishers, the 
uses of community resources in educa- 
tion, and of educational research, at a 
nontechnical level. It will be seen that 
Professor Fleming is a social psycholo- 
gist of education to a considerable de- 
gree, and this fact was evident in the 
titles of her earlier books. 

1t is difficult to characterize succinctly 
the view Fleming takes of teaching. I 
would put it this way: She evidently ex-, 
pects the teacher to take a very per- 
sonal view of the teaching process and 
of relationships with pupils. to show 
much sensitivity to individual modes of 
reaction within the group and to indi- 
viduality in response to the material to 
be mastered, and to be essentially opti- 
mistic and nonnormative about the pos- 
sibilities of change in the pupil. This 
not-so-simple description 1 draw from 
Fleming’s emphasis on the way teach- 
ing is embedded in a cultural setting 


discs ami 


and takes place in a group atmosphere, 
from her evident detestation for stereo- 
j types about stages of development and 
types of children, from her emphasis 
upon competent testing and continuing 
guidance, and from the way she re- 
lates teaching to personality and men- 
tal health. 


The book is written in an easy style. 
* At times its author makes use of what 
+ 


seem to be stream-of-consciousness jot- 
tings or queries, and they are surpris- 
ingly effective in conveying what she is 
after. This volume is not a picturebook, 
nor does it often present data. Fleming 
is quite familiar with American psycho- 
logical literature and, especially in the 
first part of her book, which deals with 
psychological foundations, finds it natu- 
ral to be somewhat historical in her ap- 
proach. I do wish the book were longer. 


The Ways of Being Free 


“Christian Bay 


The Structure of Freedom. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 


1958. Pp. xii + 419. $7.50. 


Reviewed by DANIEL J. LEVINSON 


Dr. Levinson is Director of the Center 
for Sociopsychological Research in the 
Massachusetts Mental Health Center 
and the Harvard Medical School. He is 
an author of The Authoritarian Person- 
ality (1950), with Alex Inkeles wrote 
the chapter on National Character and 
Social Structure in Lindsey's Handbook 
of Social Psychology (1954), and with 
Milton Greenblatt and R. H. Williams 
\\ published The Patient and the Mental 
| Hospital (Free Press, 1957; CP, July 
ù 1958, 3, 196f.). In CP he has reviewed 
Douglas Haring’s Personal Character 
and Cultural Milieu (Syracuse Univ. 
Press, 1956; CP, Oct. 1957, 2, 266f.). 
At his Center psychologists, sociologists, 
and psychiatrists work together “in the 
spirit of fellowship, controversy, and 
resistance to the manipulation that Bay 


! describes." 


His book will probably not get the 

recognition it deserves. It lacks 
charm. Its Flesch score is terrible. The 
author, in his determined effort to be 
both comprehensive and specific, deals 
with a tremendous variety of issues 
without always distinguishing between 
the primary and the incidental threads 
of his analysis. Like Paco, the hound 
recently immortalized by Walt Disney, 
his pursuit of the mighty lion is often 


detlected by his interest in the deer and 
the porcupine. These are rather serious 
faults for today's busy reader—and the 
psychologist is as busy as the next man 
in this era of business. 

Nevertheless, the reader who can take 
his time will be well rewarded. Bay 
poses fundamental dilemmas that con- 
front man in industrial society and, 
without offering pat solutions, seeks to 
understand their sources and to propose 
directions of sociopsychological change. 
His geographical and disciplinary mo- 
bility have prepared him well for this 
task. At the University of Oslo he re- 
ceived, as one can readily see, a proper 
European training in philosophy, in psy- 
chology and the social sciences, and in 
the art of scholarship. Working with 
American scholars in Norway and in this 
country (particularly at the Center for 
Advanced Studies in California), he in- 
corporated some distinctively American 
values and points of view. These di- 
verse resources he has synthesized in a 
book that is wide-ranging yet unified. 
scholarly vet socially committed. hu- 
mane yet sternly analytic. 

Bay's approach is both valuational 
and dispassionately analytic. Being valu- 
ational in the best tradition of social 
philosophy, he seeks not only to under- 
stand the nature and determinants of 


freedom but also to discover the means 
of achieving a maximum level of indi- 
vidual freedom in society, Whereas most 
of the applied activities of psychologists 
and social scientists have been directed 
toward the manipulation of publics 
(whether to buy cigarettes or to change 
educational policies), Bay devotes his 
efforts in the opposite direction. His pri- 
mary question: "How can increased in- 
sights into human behavior be employed 
in the service of sheltering the growth 
of individual freedom in modern 
ciety?” 

In pursuing this aim, Bay explicitly 
commits himself at the start to certain 
assumptions and axiomatic values. His 
over-all analysis, however, and his use 
of theory and empirical findings, are re- 
markably free of doctrinaire commit- 
ments. With a truly remarkable com- 
bination of scholarship and originality 
he has converged onto a single screen 
rays of light from many disciplines. The 
resulting image, if occasionally blurred, 
is always three-dimensional and well 
balanced. For his understanding of hu- 
man nature and of psychological as- 
pects of freedom, Bay draws on varied 
sources: Freud, Sullivan, Fromm, Erik- 
son, and Maslow; the Authoritarian Per- 
sonality research; the Conformity stud- 
ies of Asch, Crutchfield, and Kelman; 
small-group research, public opinion sur- 
veys, and the like. His sociological 
sources include, among others, Par- 
sons, Merton, Durkheim, Selznick. and 
Michels. From economics and political 
science: Lasswell. Mosca, Schumpeter, 
and Marx. An early chapter is devoted 
(perhaps for the benefit of American 
readers) to a perceptive account of 
concepts of freedom and authority in 
two streams of social philosophy: the 
English empiricist-utilitarians such as 
Hobbes, Hume, and the Mills: and the 
idealists Rousseau, Green, and Bosan- 
quet. 

. For those who, on principle or through 
ignorance, take a purely contemporane- 
ous view of man's condition. the histori- 
cal perspective of this book will be of 
especial value. Its value will be equally 
great lor those who have made simple 
dichotomies between freedom and au- 
thority, between individuality and so- 
cial control. between the domain of psy- 
chology and the domains of sociology 


so- 
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and political science. What seems at 
first to be purely a matter of person- 
ality, Bay shows by subtle dialectic to 
have intrinsic sociological aspects. Simi- 
larly, he introduces psychological di- 
mensions into his analyses of social 
structure and social control. 


Bw distinguishes three interrelated 
and indispensable aspects of individual 
freedom. First, there is psychological 
freedom, the capacity to choose and to 
act in accord with one’s self-interest in 
the fullest sense of this term. A high 
degree of psychological freedom is rep- 
resented by a minimum of defensiveness 
(in the psychoanalytic sense), by a high 
degree of harmony between basic mo- 
tives and overt behavior. Thus, to be 
psychologically free is to know oneself, 
to accept the burdens of choice in a 
complex world, to achieve a high meas- 
ure of development of one’s potentiali- 
ties. Lack of psychological freedom is 
based primarily upon low self-esteem 
and a sense of powerlessness. It is 
expressed variously: in strong drives 
toward domination and submission, in 
ego-restriction and denial of existential 
problems, in authoritarianism and anti- 
authoritarianism. Its determinants lie 
both in the early family situation and 
in wider social influences operating 
throughout the formative years. 

The second aspect, social freedom, re- 
fers to the socially provided opportuni- 
ties for individual choice and action. A 
high degree of social freedom means 
“the relative absence of perceived ex- 
ternal restraints.” The most primitive 
(and, to Bay, repugnant) restraint is 
coercion, which involves either physical 
violence or sanctions strong enough to 
override the individual's strong and en- 
during motives. Thus, social freedom 
may be regarded as freedom from the 
requirement of compliance to coercive 
power, whether of individuals or of in- 
stitutions. To maintain itself, any com- 
plex social unit must have institutions 
(norms, roles, structural patterns), laws 
regulating the exercise of sanctions ap- 
plied to deviants from institutional 
norms, and political authority for chang- 
ing or creating legal norms. Therefore. 
the institutionalization and exercise of 
coercive power are unavoidable and. in- 
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deed, are desirable within limits. How- 
ever, Bay argues persuasively that co- 
ercive power can and ideally should 
be minimized, and that institutionalized 
physical violence (such as capital pun- 
ishment) should be eliminated. He dis- 
cusses at length Durkheim's concept of 
anomie and takes issue with commonly 
held sociological views about the need 
for normative consensus and the dan- 
gers of anomie. He takes a strong liber- 
tarian position stressing the value of 
controversy as a condition of individual 


self-expression and social innovation. 


CunRrISTIAN Bay 


The good society will be characterized 
not by the absence of disagreement but 
by institutionalized bases for dealing 
with disagreements over both short- 
range policies and long-range goals. 
Freedom may be restricted not only 
coercive power but by the 
manipulative power of institutions and 
individuals. One is a manipulator to the 
extent that he motivates others to con- 
form to his own values by identification 
or internalization, without coercion. Ma- 
nipulation may be accomplished also by 
regulating the supply of information 
available to others in order to induce 
them to think or act in certain ways. 
Manipulation in this broad sense—the 
operation of unperceived external re- 
straints on the individual—is an intrinsic 
aspect of all social life. An important 


by also 


feature of modern industrial society as 
compared with many others is the rela- 


tive decrease in coercive power and the * 


increase in manipulative power exerted 
upon the individual. 

This leads Bay to his third aspect, 
which he calls potential freedom: the 
relative absence of unperceived external 
restraints (manipulative power) upon 
the individual. In pursuit of potential 
freedom, the primary aim is not to 
eliminate manipulation but “to maxi- 
mize the individual's ability and incen- 
tive to resist manipulation, whether in- 
stitutional or deliberate, insofar as the 
manipulation serves other interests at 
the expense of his own." The difficulty 
here—and it is one which Bay recog- 
nizes and discusses—is to establish cri- 
teria for determining when the manipu- 
lation is in the individual's self-interest 
and when it is at his expense, that is to 
say, when it is primarily for the special 
interest of the manipulator. Bay dis- 
cusses contemporary manipulative at- 
tempts in the mass media, in economic 


life, and in politics, where demands for 
Y 


“automatic loyalty” rather than 
reflective choice” 
quently so strong. 

The author regards the restriction of 
potential freedom as a crucial problem 
in modern society and suggests two ave- 
nues of attack against mass manipula- 
tion. One is through social structure and 
involves such things as organizational 
decentralization (of press, 
etc.), minimization of class differences, 
maintenance of moderately high anomie. 
and enhancement of structural plural- 
ism. The other should emerge from our 
effort to raise the level of psychological 
freedom in every segment of society. 

There will be a good deal of disagree- 
ment concerning the assumptions, the 


“au. 


tonomous fre- 


are 


: y 
industry, 


values, the theoretical positions, and the, 


conclusions of this book. Still, if the 
book generates an involvement in the 
problems raised and controversy over 
the answers to them, the author will, I 
am sure, feel amply rewarded for his 
effort. 


LL) 
rd 
Every time we let ourselves believe for 
unworthy reasons, we weaken our powers 

of weighing evidence. 
—WILLIAM Kincpon CLIFFORD 
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Reviewed by DoNALD W. TAYLOR 


Dr. Taylor has been for several years 
Professor in the Departments of Indus- 
trial Administration and of Psychology 
at Yale University—an industrial psy- 
chologist with a background in experi- 
mental psychology at Harvard and Stan- 
ford—ten years at Stanford. At Yale he 
gives a course in the psychology of ad- 
ministration and another in the psychol- 
ogy of thinking—a healthy heterozygous 
existence well in accord with the spirit 
of our modern times. 


TE is an important book. It is im- 
portant not only for psychologists. 
but also for sociologists, political scien- 
tists, and economists, for it is a major 
contribution to the theory of formal or- 
ganizations. 

To many psychologists. theory of or- 
ganization is probably an unfamiliar 
topic. Indeed, such theory has received 
much less attention from psychologists 
and from social scientists generally than 
is justified by its importance in under- 
standing human behavior—to say noth- 
ing of its practical importance for those 
who administer organizations. Psycholo- 
gists are interested in explaining behav- 
ior in terms of the impact of the envi- 
ronment upon the individual; and for 
most individuals, formal organizations 
represent an important part of their en- 
vironment, a part whose impact upon 
behavior has thus far been but poorly 
understood. Psychologists, of course. 
have made major contributions to un- 
derstanding some aspects of organiza- 
tional behavior. They have provided 
numerous studies of leadership and su- 
pervision, of motivation, morale and em- 
ployee attitudes, and, more recently, of 
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communication. These studies provide 
important data for organization theory 
—data which often become more intel- 
ligible or significant when viewed in the 
light of such theory. 


"Dos book is divided essentially 
three parts, the first of which deals with 
‘classical’ organization theory. Classical 
theory includes two main lines of de- 
velopment. One, deriving from the work 
of F. W. Taylor (1911) and his succes- 
sors in the scientific management move- 
ment. focuses upon the basic physical 
activities which individuals carry out. 
primarily in organizations for industrial 
production. The other, illustrated by 
the work of Gulick and Urwick (1937). 
is more concerned with the problem of 
departmentalization: How can an or- 
ganization best be subdivided to accom- 
plish whatever its purpose may be? 
March and Simon sketch briefly the na- 
ture of these two lines and point out 
the formal and empirical limitations of 
each. The former offers not a coherent 
set of generalizations appropriate to a 
science. but rather certain techniques 
for the efficient organization of routine 
work. together with a group of empirical 
engineering principles. The latter faces 
major problems in providing operational 
definitions for key variables and. partly 
as a result. it has received almost no 
empirical testing. 


into 


Any theory of organization involves, 
either implicitly or explicitly, assump- 
tions concerning the characteristics of 
human beings which have to be taken 
into account to explain their behavior 
in organizations. Classical theory views 


the human individual as a simple ‘ma- 
chine.’ as a passive instrument capable 
of accepting directions and performing 
work. The characteristics taken into ac- 
count are limited largely to the capaci- 
ties, speeds, durabilities, and costs of 
these machines. Yet extensive research 
has demonstrated the importance of mo- 
tives, attitudes, and conflict-behavior in 
organizations. 

In the second part of the book, the 
authors undertake to extend organiza- 
tion theory to include motivational vari- 
ables and to deal with conflict. They 
also attempt to check their theorizing 
against empirical data whenever such 
data are available. The models of bu- 
reaucracy developed by Merton (1940), 
Selznick (1949), and Gouldner (1954) 
are explored as sources of hypotheses. 
An extension of a simple model of in- 
fluence-processes is employed in examin- 
ing in detail the motivation of intra- 
organizational decisions. The motivation 
of decisions to participate in (to enter 
or leave) an organization is discussed at 
length and shown to involve rather dif- 
ferent considerations from that of other 
decisions. 

The treatment of conflict by March 
and Simon is of considerable interest, 
quite apart from its place in a theory 
of organization. They suggest that con- 
flict for an individual arises in three 
ways: through unacceptability, incom- 
parability. or uncertainty of alterna- 
tives. With the aid of these concepts. 
they construct a typology of individual 
conflict which overlaps with that origi- 
nally suggested by Miller and Dollard 
(1941). but appears to offer a worth- 
while extension of it. Of particular in- 
terest is the degree to which the the- 
ory is developed to make explicit the 
factors influencing the occurrence of 
intraindividual conflict, of intergroup | 
conflict. and of the four types of or- 
ganizational reaction to conflict: prob- 
lem solving. persuasion, bargaining. and 


"politics." 

The third part of the book is devoted 
to a further extension of organization 
theory, one which attempts to take into 
account man's cognitive characteristics. 
March and Simon examine critically the 
model of rational man employed by eco- 
nomics and statistical decision-theory. 
They then propose to substitute a model 
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which is more defensible in terms of 
present psychological knowledge. A cen- 
tral theme of their discussion is “that 
the basic features of organization struc- 
ture and function derive from the char- 
acteristics of human problem solving 
and rational human choice." Their view 
is that man tends to act rationally, but 
only within the limits set by his char- 


acteristics in remembering, perceiving. 
learning. communicating. and problem 
solving. Hypotheses concerning the oc- 
currence of innovation and planning in 
organizations are derived from a knowl- 
edge of basic problem-solving processes. 

The authors are quite aware of the 
difficult methodological problems which 
arise in testing a theory of organiz 


ation. 
In a postscript, they make explicit four 
of the most important of these prob- 
lems, some of which they have dealt 
with previously in other publications. 


"oes book is well written, but it is 
not easy to read. In the words of the 
authors, it is “a summary of a 
of theorizing and (to a far lesser e 
lent) empirical validation of theorie 
Its central core is a series of proposi- 
tions about organizations. A special in- 
dex lists some 206 different variables 
which have been cited in the body of 
the text. À rough count indicates that 
the third chapter alone includes more 


| than 100 propositions involving explicit 


statements of relations among two or 


“more of such variables. Since that chap- 


ter includes only 49 of the little more 
than 200 pages of text, it is surprising 
that the authors were able not only to 
include such a large number of proposi- 
tions, but also to do it in clear and well- 
integrated exposition. The book requires 
close reading but it is well worth it. 
The volume is a major contribution 
to the theory of formal organizations, 
not because it completes the task, but 
because it begins it well. For many of 
the propositions formulated, some evi- 
dence is available, yet more is needed. 
Others appear plausible but, as the au- 
thors themselves point out, lack sup- 
porting data. Some may well be ques- 
tioned, Adequate methods of measure- 
ment remain to be devised for many. 
perhaps even most. of the variables with 
which the propositions deal. but the im- 
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portant fact is that in many cases such 
propositions have for the first time been 
stated in something approaching testable 
form. The authors repeatedly undertake, 
by means of diagrams, to show the in- 
terrelations among groups of individual 
propositions, but they would probably 
be the first to admit how far we are 
from an adequate unified theory of or- 
ganization—how much terrain remains 
still largely unexplored. 

The importance of the book stems in 
part from the fact that only a few other 
social example. Bakke 
(1950) and Argyris (1957)—have given 
continuing attention to organization the- 
ory. The text with which this book is 
most likely to be compared is Argyris' 
recently published Personality and Or- 
ganization, also an important contribu- 
tion to the understanding of organiza- 
tional behavior. The two volumes are 
quite different in approach. Argyris re- 
views the research on human personality 
and on formal organizations, concluding 
that there are basic incongruencies be- 
tween the demands of organizations and 
the needs or motives which psychologi- 
cally healthy adults in our culture share. 
He predicts in some detail the kinds of 
behavior which occur as a result and 
supports his predictions with citations 
of empirical research. 


scientists—for 


The scholarship which the authors 
have demonstrated in not one but sev- 
eral social sciences is impressive. A word 
about them is in order. James G. March 
obtained his PhD in political science 
from Yale University in 1953 and be- 
gan his academic career at Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology. where he is now 
Professor in the Graduate 
School of Industrial Administration. In 
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his work there. his interests have ex- 
tended to the other social sciences. par- 
ticularly in terms of their relation to 
organization theory and the problems of 
management. During 1955-56 he was 
a Fellow at the Center for Advanced 
Study in the Behavioral Sciences. Her- 
bert A. Simon also obtained his PhD 
in political science. completing his work 
at the University of Chicago in 1943. 
Subsequently his interests have ranged 
widely and he is known for his contri- 
butions not only to political science. but 


also to economics, management, and. 
most recently. the psychology of prob- 
lem solving (Newell, Shaw. and Simon, 
1958). Since 1949 he has been at Car- 
negie Institute of Technology where he 
is presently Associate Dean of the 
Graduate School of Industrial Adminis- 
tration. 

Their collaborator, Harold Guetzkow, 
received his PhD in psychology from 
the University of Michigan in 1948. He 
is now Professor of Political Science 
and Psychology at Northwestern, 
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H™ is the psychotherapist to be 
taught and supervised? Is a per- 
sonal psychotherapeutic experience a 
pererequisite for becoming a psycho- 
therapist? Or may personal supervision 
substitute for personal psychotherapy? 
Is supervision psychotherapy? Questions 
of this sort are raised whenever the 
teaching of psychotherapy is discussed. 
and until now the answers have been 
too narrowly based to be satisfactory. 
Psychoanalysts, speaking to those who 
aim to become analysts. answer that all 
must undergo personal analysis followed 
by a control analysis aimed at the can- 
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didate's function in the role of thera- 
pist. Social workers, who have con- 
tributed the most voluminous literature 
on this topic. argue that for case work 
personal supervision only is necessary. 
Personal analysis may be necessary for 
personal reasons but not to meet the 
professional requirement. 

Ekstein and Wallerstein, psychologist 
and psychiatrist. respectively. pool ap- 
proximately ten years of experience in 
supervising psychiatrists and psycholo- 
gists in the training program of the 
Menninger Foundation in order to offer 
us an interesting volume which breaks 
outside the circle of clichés that have 
accumulated through the years of un- 
inspired. discussions. They examine the 
problems of supervision from that dis- 
tant vantage point which permits us to 
see the supervisor's place in the pattern 
of the therapeutic agency in which the 
patient. the therapist. and administra- 
tor are important parts. Also they can 
descend from the heights to lead the 
reader through the daily viscissitudes of 
the supervisory process. 

This book's main contribution is to be 
found in the slightly more than one hun- 
III devoted to the 
the supervisor 


dred pages of Part 
learning process. Here 


will recognize many situations he has 
faced and will find that an illuminating 
new twist often has been given to their 
meanings. The authors. as one might 
anticipate, rely on psychoanalytic the- 
ory, but they draw many vivid and in- 
formative examples from their rich ex- 
perience. Their general thesis is that the 
student of psychotherapy brings to his 
task characteristic inner obstacles to- 
ward learning. They emphasize these 
"learning problems, the problems the 
therapist has in responding appropriately 
and helpfully to his patient. One thera- 
pist's problem is that he must seek out 
the familiar in all new experiences and 
thus cannot learn anything new, an- 


other's that he holds himself in so little ` 


esteem that he cannot avoid over-identi- 
fication with the patient, whereas a 
third must control the situation bv 
‘knowing’ the whole structure of the un- 
folding psychological terrain—he must 
know in advance, predict ahead the de- 
velopment of the therapeutic process, 
These learning problems appear in 
parallel form in the therapists rela- 
tionship to his patient and in his rela- 
tionship to his supervisor. And the su. 
pervisor too, in his turn. is sometimes 
a victim of his anxieties about being 
professionally adequate or of his im- 
patience with the learner's progress, 
Even supervisors need supervision and, 
of course, it is to them that this book 
will be most meaningful. 


ne the authors are psycho- 
analytically oriented, they address them- 
selves to a wide range of therapeutic 
endeavors. These problems of learning 
and in learning will either appear in less 
ambitious supportive work with older 
chronically disturbed patients with little 


potential for change or in radical thera- ' 


peutic programs with neurotics, While 
making clear their own stand, the au- 
thors display à refreshing freedom from 
dogmatic assertion. They recommend 
personal analysis for all therapists, but 
do not insist on it, They are frank to 
acknowledge the danger that a too de- 
pendent adherence to the doctrines of 
one's therapist will result. In spite of 
this danger and its costs in time and 
money, they urge personal psychothera- 
peutic experience. As to the form of 
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psychotherapy—orthodox  psychoanaly- 
sis, client-centered psychotherapy, Jung- 
—they suggest that the most 
appropriate psychotherapeutic experi- 
ence is the one that is broadly based on 
the same theoretical principles that the 
psychotherapeutic practitioner will use 
himself. 

The supervisory process they describe 
is one in which the student, within cer- 
tain limiting structures, is forced to 
make the choice of what problems he 
brings to the supervisor. The supervisor 
concentrates his attention on discerning 
the ways that the therapist evades and 
sabotages the learning process, usually 
by the same kinds of interpersonal 
mechanisms that are to be found in pa- 
tients in psychotherapy. And the super- 
visor responds with interpretations of 
appropriate depth and timing. Perhaps 
because I find it difficult to accept fully 
the authors’ distinction between super- 
vision and psychotherapy. their open- 


* mindedness wears a little thin for me at 


this point. They argue that supervision's 
focus on the therapist's personal reac- 
lions to the demands of therapy and to 
the process of supervision does not con- 
stitute psychotherapy. Its purpose is the 
practical one of leading the therapist to- 
ward greater skill in his work with pa- 
tients. On the other hand, the goal of 
psychotherapy is, by contrast, the reso- 
lution of inner conflict rather than the 
disposal of practical matters. These au- 
thors dispose of would-be doubters by 
suggesting that dissent can only arise 
because the dissenter is himself afflicted 
by a learning problem. Thus, for a brief 
moment they fall back on the classical 
psychoanalytic defensive maneuver, at- 
tacking interpretations, "If you doubt 
the truth of repression, you are but 
illustrating the process of repression." 


Camon the fact that the audi- 
ence for this volume is likely to consist 
chiefly of supervisors or experienced 
therapists who aspire to this demanding 
responsibility, the introductory section 
of eighty pages, in which the kinds of 
arrangements under which psychother- 
apy is carried on and taught are dis- 
cussed, seems overextended. The appre- 
ciation of the new perspectives brought 
to familiar working relationships and to 


the complexities of the evolving profes- 
sional identity of the psychotherapist 
will be dampened by the cumbersome 
wordiness that intrudes at this juncture. 
Fortunately, this phase does not last 
long. It disappears from view when the 
supervisor and the student, and the 
therapist and the patient, are brought 
together in the next section—which is 
entitled The Beginning Phase. Much 
clear and informative exposition is to 
be found here and in the aforementioned 
following section on The Learning Proc- 
ess. 

The brief last section, Tie End Phase, 
is the most uneven in the book. The dis- 
cussion of the use of recordings is of 
questionable value in so far as it seems 
to argue that what the therapist thinks 
he is doing to or for his patient is more 
important than what he is actually do- 
ing. Too much of this chapter is de- 
voted to rationalizing the authors’ dis- 
interest in verbatim records of inter- 
views. The next chapter, which deals 
with evaluation and selection of thera- 
pists, reaches another high point. This 
description of a mutual process of 
evaluation is an inspired instructional 
device which all supervisors or would-be 
supervisors will find stimulating. Unfor- 
tunately, another one of the low points 
is reached where assaultive interpreta- 
tion is again used as a device for dis- 
posing of phantom critics. Of the super- 
visor who may think these devices (the 
process through which supervisor and 
student match and reconcile their inde- 
pendently formulated evaluations) are 
manipulative, the writers say, ^he tells 
us that he has not yet learned to use 
the tool of evaluation, the structure de- 
scribed, in a truly dynamic sense, but 
must rely heavily on secret manipula- 
tion, on suggestion and the like, in or- 
der to get the student to comply with 
the authoritative opinion which he, the 
teacher, secretly holds." The retort 
in kind—"stop projecting!"—comes to 
mind but must be downed as equally 
unfair. 

The very value of this book stimu- 
lates these criticisms and simultaneously 
dilutes them. The reader suffers little 
abuse compared to the rewards obtained. 
but certainly Ekstein and Wallerstein's 
student-therapists have many more in- 
ner problems than those I have known. 


Mother Love 


David M. Levy 


Behavioral Analysis: Analysis of 
Clinical Observations of Be- 
havior; As Applied to Mother- 
Newborn Relationships. Spring- 
field, Ill: Charles C Thomas, 
1958. Pp. xxxiv + 370. $9.50. 


Reviewed by Ropert R. SEARS 


who is Professor of Psychology and 
Executive Head of the Department of 
Psychology at Stanford University. Dr. 
Sears received his behavioral orienta- 
tion at Yale in the 1930s, developed an 
interest in child psychology, which in 
1942 took him to the directorship first 
of the Iowa Child Welfare Research 
Station and then in 1949 to the direc- 
torship of the Harvard Laboratory of 
Human Development. In 1953 he re- 
turned to his alma mater, Stanford, 
where he is now busy with researches 
on parent-child interaction and the 
identification of the child with his par- 
ents, He is CP's consultant for the field 
of developmental psychology. 


| ip his long career as a research child 
psychiatrist, David Levy has kept a 
very high proportion of his reports at 
the level called classical. His studies of 
sibling rivalry, the sucking process in 
puppies and thumb-sucking in human 
babies, maternal warmth, and maternal 
overprotection have all been forerun- 
ners of significant research trends. 

Their influence has stemmed in no 
small part from Levy's meticulous at- 
tention to the defining of variables. The 
exact specification of operations—defin- 
ing by precise behavioral description— 
has characterized all his work. 

The present book is no exception. It 
reports an attempt to work out “a 
method of isolating and identifying and 
quantifying an attitude" (maternal feel- 
ing) as this is exhibited in a mother's 
behavior toward her child. The method 
is simple in its basic elements. It in- 
volves the discovery of a set of overt 
maternal behaviors that correlate well 
with estimates of the warmth of moth- 
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ers’ maternal feelings. The initial meas- 
ure of these feelings was obtained by 
interview. The maternal behaviors that 
were validated against the measure were 
those which could be observed during 
the mothers’ breast-feedings of their 
newborn infants. 

The data for the study were minimal 
—53 feedings by 19 mothers. The com- 
plete protocols are reproduced in an ap- 
pendix of 42 pages. The main body of 
the book is devoted to an incredibly de- 
tailed analysis of the most minute as- 
pects of the mothers’ actions. If one can 
remain content with a validation on only 
19 cases, the study is complete. exhaus- 
tive, satisfying, and magnificent. I doubt 
that adding another hundred would 
change the methodological findings in 
any respect whatever, and I doubt not 
that we will find out before long: now 
that Levy has done the hard part. repli- 
cation will be inexpensive. 

Levy conceives of maternal feeling as 
a kind of determining tendency, a con- 
ceptualized quality of the mother’s atti- 
tude system, that directs her behavior 
toward her child. It excites protective. 
nurturant, and affectional responses and 
inhibits forceful. hostile, and passive re- 
sponses. Obviously he began his study 
with an assumption that these feelings 
were a fixed property of the mother 
herself. When he had finished writing 
the book, he had provided an unequivo- 
cal demonstration that, although there 
was some slight variance introduced by 
such a fixed trait, a great deal more 
was supplied by the baby-as-a-stimulus. 
Indeed, the report as a whole offers a 
remarkable proof that traits relating to 
interpersonal relations can be measured 
accurately only when detailed attention 
is given to the stimulus conditions that 
influence its display in behavior. This is 
a lesson personality researchers have not 
yet absorbed. 

The book as a whole is so detailed and 
analytical that only those few research- 
ers who are concerned with mother-child 
interaction will read the whole of it; 
but the final summary chapter should 
be required reading for every social. 
child, and personality psychologist. Levy 
has brought together here, in concise 
and readable form, not only the sub- 
stantive findings of this study. but also 
the basic methodological implications of 
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the observation of social interaction. My 
only regret is that he has hidden the 
chapter at the end of a research report 
so formidable that too many readers 
will never get the benefit of its wisdom. 


Was this Trip 
Really Necessary? 


Henry A. Landsberger 


Hawthorne Revisited: Manage- 
ment and the Worker, its Critics, 
and Developments in Human Re- 
lations in Industry. (Cornell 
Studies in Industrial Relations, 
Vol. IX.) Ithaca: New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Re- 
lations, Cornell University, 1958. 
Pp. x + 119. $3.50. 


Reviewed by EpwiN E. GHISELLI 


who for the last twenty years has been 
at the University of California at Berke- 
ley as Professor of Psychology, inter- 
ested primarily in business and indus- 
trial psychology. With C. W. Brown he 
is the author of Personnel and Indus- 
trial Psychology (1948) and of Scien- 
tific Method in Psychology (1955). 


s the reviewer read through this 
A monograph he was reminded of 
one of those yet-another-but-this-time- 
with-real-insight defenses of Lee's tac- 
tics at Gettysburg set in the frame- 
work of the general problem confront- 
ing the Confederacy. But why again 
belabor Lee's critics? Why again list 
the strengths and weaknesses of Con- 
federate philosophy? The dead at Get- 
tysburg are buried and the lesson it 
taught familiar to every school child. 
Some of the issues crystallized by the 
Civil War have been resolved and those 
still with us have been greatly modified 
by the subsequent events of history. 
One more discussion of Lee at Gettys- 
burg will not mitigate the agony of the 
dead. nor will one more examination of 
Confederate philosophy solve the social 
issues of today that stem from it. 


So it seems to the reviewer that this 
monograph "devoted to a very thorough 
reassessment of Management and the 
Worker, not only in the light of criti- 
cisms leveled against the book and 
against the Mayo school generally, but 
also in the light of its relationship to 
subsequent developments in the field of 
human relations in industry," adds little. 
One more discussion of F. J. Roethlis- 


berger and W. J. Dickson's Mamage-' 


ment and the Worker (1939) will not 
improve the experimental design of the 
studies therein reported, nor will it fur- 
ther enhance its richness as a human 
document. Neither will one more exami- 
nation of the shortcomings of Elton 
Mayo's thinking give additional clarifi- 
cation to the theoretical, ethical, and 
social issues of human relations todav 
Landsberger begins by summarizing 
Management and the Worker, ining 
somewhat to view it as an amusing 
primitive. He observes that the investi- 
gators are a bit naive in their under- 
standing of workers as people, vet h 
himself apparently thinks of the Mes 


sonnel of the Bank Wiring Room a; 


“a rather slaphappy, not Overly mature 
group of individuals” rather than as 
ordinary working “joes” with normal 
needs and feelings. He then sinunt 
to an analysis of the criticisms of the 
Mayo school, his analysis bein con- 
cerned with sociological rather than Dsy- 
chological issues, Differentiating nil 
ds re maur in Management aud 
e orker and thos 
school, he proceeds ‘om » e ne 
the former and pretty much sagt wl 
latter go as fair game. He is, however 
resentful that the work of the WES 
school has been so heavily attacked 
while that of the Lewin and Michigan 


schools has been immun EH > criti- 
mune (s 
sic 
) te 


I. relating Management and the 
Worker to the historical development 
of the field of human relations in in- 
dustry, Landsberger seems to conclude 
that one of its primary effects was to 
demonstrate to industrial psychologists 
what sociologists knew all along, that 
tag important factors determining work- 
ers behavior are motivational and so- 
cial. According to Landsberger the pube 
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lication of the book in 1939 aided in 
dispelling the notions of ‘mechanical’ 

„nd ‘physiological’ man which dominated 
the field of industrial psychology at that 
time. The author might change his views 
a bit on the state of industrial psychol- 
ogy in the 1930s if he would just thumb 
through Viteles’ Zndustrial Psychology, 
a text that was already old in 1939, or 
glance at a few issues of the Journal of 

» Applied Psychology for that decade. It 
is great fun to attack straw men but 
hardly fruitful. 


L NDSBERGER makes no bones about 
his thorough dislike and disapproval of 
the interviewing and counseling pro- 
grams described in Management and 
the Worker. He regards them merely as 
appendages or afterthoughts and wishes 
the authors had not included them in 
the book. He has some slight glimmering 
of how the interviewing program was 
^the logical outcome of the experimental 
studies and of the supervisory training 
program, but he is not impressed. The 
step which logically proceeds to the 
counseling program from the interview- 
ing program completely escapes him. 
Anyway it is clear that he regards coun- 
seling as something not quite nice. While 
he recognizes some of the problems of 
conflict in authority that arise when a 
professional counseling program is su- 
y “= perimposed upon the supervisory struc- 


| ture of an industrial organization, it is 


obvious that he does not see the ethical 
problems which arise when management 
probes into the intimate personal prob- 
lems of its employees, and has no un- 
derstanding of the process and purpose 
of personal counseling. 
Í Even granting Hawthorne Revisited 
its avowed purpose, this reviewer would 
‘not recommend it. The discussion is 
argumentative, repetitive, and not well 
organized. The author's treatment is al- 
most entirely sociological and such con- 
sideration as he does give to the psy- 
chological aspects of Management and 
the Worker and of the philosophy of the 
Mayo school is quite inadequate. In the 
reviewer's opinion this monograph will 
be of little interest either to the indus- 
trial or to the social psychologist. Better 
. to revisit Hawthorne yourself than with 
Landsberger as your guide. 


Conversation 
about Suicide 


Beulah Chamberlain Bosselman 


Self-Destruction: A Study of the 
Suicidal Impulse. Springfield. TI.: 
Charles C Thomas, 1958. Pp. xii 
+94, $4.75. 


Reviewed by Epwix S. SHNEIDMAN 
who is Co-Principal Investigator of the 
Central Research Unit of the Veterans 
Administration at Los Angeles. His chief 
interests are projective techniques and 
suicide. He is the author of the Make-a- 
Picture-Story test, editor of Thematic 
T Analysis (Grune and Stratton, 
1951) and is associated editorially with 
the Journal of Projective Techniques 
and the Journal of Consulting Psychol- 
ogy. With Norman Farberow he pub- 
lished Clues to Suicide (McGraw-Hill, 
1957; CP. Nov. 1958, 3, 329f.), and 
they have another book, The Cry for 
Help, wider way. Also they operate a 
Suicide Prevention Center in Los An- 
geles. 


IC may be that books on suicide are 
coming back into fashion. Let us 
hope so, for in spite of one's first su- 
perficial thoughts about the topic, it is 
essentially a very lively subject and in 
one way or another related to many as- 
pects of psychology. The Kinsey report 
on suicide or The Suicidal Personalities 
has yet to be written; Self-Destruction 
does not fill this gap. 

The present book is by a psychiatrist- 
psychoanalyst, Dr. Beulah C. Bossel- 
man, who is Professor of Psychiatry in 
the College of Medicine at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois in Chicago. She is also 
the author of other recent books (Veu- 
rosis and Psychosis, 1950. and Psychi- 
atry in Theory and Practice, 1957). 
Her present book presents a difficulty in 
that it is not clear to whom the book is 
addressed. Some of its qualitative flavor 
is indicated by the following items: The 
book is short. 94 pages in length. Of 
these 94 pages, 54 are given over to 
the presentation of eight case histori 
There are six chapters, entitled The 
Self-Destructive Infant, Death Fantasies 
in Childhood, From Fantasy to Ges 


ture, The Environment of Loneliness, 
The Internal Motivations, and Some 
Implications. There are no indices and 
the bibliography occurs only in foot- 
note form. Approximately 30 differ- 
ent authors are quoted. including the 
standard references on suicide (Dublin, 
Freud. Menninger. Batchelor, Schmid. 
Durkheim, Morselli. Zilboorg, etc.. as 
well as Goethe, Will Durant. Nietzsche), 
five poets ( Keats. Millay. 
Sandburg. and Whitman), one 
paper (the Chicago Sun Times), and 
three magazines (Time, Newsweek, and 
the Woman's Home Companion). In this 
list are some of the important people in 
suicide but they seem to be lost among 
a number of “who-are-they’s?.”” There 
are a number of others I had thought 
to see and was disappointed to find 
missing, especially some authors of re- 
cent books or monographs on suicide. 
such as Sainsbury, Stengel. Henry and 
Short, and even Farberow and myself. 

Dr. Bosselman's book is a pleasant. 
homey. easy-to-read, attention-sustain- 
ing. rather elementary lecture on ma- 
rasmus, life-and-death drives. and the 
nefarious role of loneliness. For these 
topics, the references are primarily to 
Spitz, Freud. and Durkheim. Because of 
its charm and ease of reading. it is diffi- 
cult not to recommend the book—I en- 
joyed it—but it cannot qualify as an 
important new contribution to the lit- 
erature on suicide. It is nicely written. 
but its value would seem to be as a 
primer on tendencies to self-destruction 
that introduces the naive reader to the 
roles of loneliness and of individual psy- 
chodynamics. By way of example. the 
two paragraphs which conclude her book 
are as follows: 


Robinson. 
news- 


As we turn from individual experiences 
to scan the records of thousands of self- 
inflicted deaths we find the most charac- 
teristic contributing features to be a situa- 
tion of detachment. Highest rates of suicide 
exist among transient men, without fami- 
lies, without solid religious or community 
affiliations. The histories often empha 
coldness and indifference in early life, 


p 
a dis- 
cordance in the close relationships of adult 


life. Strong. individualism seems conducive 
to suicide; absorption in group 
protective against it. 
Prophylactically then we see the need of 
a family pattern which gives the child a 
Sense of acceptance and usefulness within 


activity 
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his small circle; a social structure which 
stresses group values and minimizes indi- 
vidual competitiveness; dedication to a so- 
cial or religious ideal of service. Such a 
milieu strengthens a man’s will to live and 
helps to hold in check those destructive 
potentialities which in their extreme mani- 
festations lead him to voluntary death. 


If Durkheim, Dublin and Bunzel, and 
Menninger are three of the several 
peaks in the suicidal terrain, where 
there are many barren and rocky plains, 
then Dr. Bosselman has, in her Self- 
Destruction, created a pleasant and un- 


cluttered pasture, where one can browse 
with pleasure and satisfaction. 

Having thus left the book with but 
faint praise. let me now recommend it 
for those interested in the phenomena 
of suicide. The case examples are inter- 
esting; the author is obviously experi- 
enced clinically and knows what she is 
talking about. The book is an instructive 
chat with a knowledgeable person. It is 
interesting. informative, and pleasant; 
yet it is a chat. There is much to be 
said for chats. Not all books need to be 
dissertations. 


Psychopharmacological Grab-bag 


Hirsch L. Gordon (Ed.) 


The New Chemotherapy in Mental Illness: The History, Pharmacology 
and Clinical Experiences with Rauwolfia, Phenothiazine, Azacyclonol, 
Mephenesin, Hydcoxyzine and Benactyzine Preparations. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1958. Pp. xvii + 762. $12.00. 


Reviewed by LEoNARD UHR 


Dr. Uhr is Research Associate in the 
University of Michigan’s Mental Health 
Research Institute, where he is now 
trying to satisfy his long-standing in- 
terest in knowing what people are like 
by research on the effects of new psy- 
chotropic drugs. Recently he has re- 
viewed for CP two books on an old 
psychotropic drug: alcohol (Jan. 1959, 
4, 21f.). 


T 118 articles on psychoactive 
drugs reprinted in this 779-page 
volume were originally published in the 
1954 through May 1957 issues of the 
Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation and four psychiatric journals 
(accounting for 59 articles) and 35 ad- 
ditional medical journals (59 articles). 
Large numbers are the most salient, 
and the most troublesome. character- 
istic of this book. For here is certainly 
a collection—in the grand, Smithsonian- 
Museum sense of the term—crowds of 
good, occasionally best, specimens of 
survey articles and clinical studies on 
some of the drugs variously labelled 
tranquilizing, ataractic, phrenotropic, or 
psychoactive. 

The point is that, whereas so lavish 
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a sampling of the several thousand re- 
ports published during the first two 
years of experience with the extremely 
important new psychoactive drugs should 
be a useful source book, this collection 
will serve as such only for the reader 
who takes care. Relatively minor rea- 
sons for this deficiency are the book's 
poor organizational features. All refer- 
ences have been excised. The section 
labeled Bibliography is merely a list 
of reprint credits. Confusingly different 
types of papers—the usually glowing 
first report on a drug written by the 
experimenter or clinician who, through 
various selective influences, has become 
especially enthusiastic about this par- 
ticular agent, the popularized summary 
for the general practitioner. and the 
serious clinical study—are thrown in to- 
gether. The thoroughly garbled list of 
drugs presented is worse than no list at 
all. 

The major defect of the book, an in- 
evitable consequence of the juxtaposi- 


Different patients respond differently to different approaches and every 
jack-pot in some instances and not in others. 


tion of many parallel papers. is an op- 
pressive redundancy, especially in the 
sections devoted to introductory re- 
marks, brief histories and pharmacolo- 
gies, and discussions on methodology. 
The book begins with 14 survey ar- 
ticles, most (for example, those by 
Himwich, Fabing, Feldman, Szasz) ex- 
tremely good when taken individually. 
though too often out of date as a result 


of the continuing success at synthesiz- 
ing new drugs. The remaining papers 
report clinical studies (both without 
and with experimental controls) and 
side-effects. The vast bulk d 


id iscusses the 
effects of chlorpromazine 


P and reserpine, 
with meprobamate a poor third, whereas 


some of the most important experi- 
mental work being done with 


£ à drugs to- 
day is turning up new 


interesting. evi- 
dence on the comparative effects of 
these old stand-bys and still newer 
sometimes safer, and sometimes «ino 
potent compounds. 

The best way to approach this book 
might be to treat it like four Or five 
books shuffled together. Many of the 
landmark papers in psychopharmacol? 
ogy, by the outstanding research scien- 
tists in the field—such men as Ayd 
Berger, Hollister, Kline, Lehmann— 
have been reprinted. The individual pa- 
per is usually fine; every fourth paper 
would make a better collection than the 
whole. 


E. the psychologist, a. striki i 
about this colle va " E e 
: s c ion is the prevailing 
absence of objective measures. This 
pers should come as a challenge to 
t e psychologist, for here is a field in 
which he can undertake worthwhile ap- 
plied research on problems that are 
rich in interest for both clinician and 
experimentalist. And today’s increased 
concern for objective experiments, as 
exemplified in the fine conference pro- 
ceedings, Psychopharmacology: Prob- 
lems in Evaluation (1959). edited by 
J. O. Cole and R. W. Gerard. gives in- 
dications that the need has been felt 
and has indeed begun to be filled. 


method hits the 


—Pavr H. Hocn 
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New and Forthcoming HARPER Texts in Psychology 


PROBLEM 


Edited by Alfred E. Kuenzli 
Southern Illinois University 


| / THE PHENOMENOLOGICAL 


¿This new volume presents the key articles (pub- 
lished in 10 different journals during the past 20 
years) that established the phenomenological 
"frame of reference.” The 14 papers not only 
clarify the phenomenological or perceptual view, 
but also open up new paths to the future by 
serving as "working papers" from which further 
research may proceed. Contributors are: Had- 
ley Cantril, Arthur W. Combs, Lawrence K. 
Frank, Richard Jessor, Abraham S. Luchins, 
Robert B. Macl.eod, Theodore M. Newcomb, 
Victor Raimy, Carl R. Rogers, Saul Rosenzweig, 
M. Brewster Smith, Donald Snygg, and Daniel 


CW. Soper. Selected bibliography. 


$4.50 


Coming in December 


THE EIGHTH GENERATION 


Cultures and Personalities 
of New Orleans Negroes 

John H. Rohrer, Georgetown University Hospital 
r Munro S. Edmonson, Tulane University 
This extremely valuable book reports new re- 
search—a follow-up of the well-known Davis and 
Dollard study made in 1937-38 of 277 adolescent 
New Orleans Negroes, published as Children of 
Bondage in 1940. The present volume repre- 
sents three years of intensive work by a research 
team of psychologists, analysts, a sociologist, and 
an anthropologist, assisted by psychiatric social 
workers, field interviewers, and a linguist. Es- 
sentially a culture-personality study of some of 
the original subjects (now in their early thirties), 
this report relates intra-psychic functioning to 
interpersonal and cultural phenomena. Intro- 
ductory chapters provide background material, 
then the major part of the book is devoted to 
detailed case studies and interpretations of the 
five different homogeneous sub-cultural groups 
which were found. 


PRODUCTIVE THINKING 
Enlarged Edition 


Max Wertheimer, Late Professor, 
New School for Social Research 
Edited by Michael Wertheimer, 
University of Colorado 

Rich in illustrative material and relatively non- 
technical, this book presents in an eminently 
readable form the gestalt approach to thinking. 
The first edition was widely hailed as a classic by 
American and European psychologists, scientists, 
and philosophers. New material, culled for the 
most part from papers left by the late Dr. 
Wertheimer, includes discussions and illustra- 
tions of the concepts of a “gestalt logic" ; criticism 
of “blind,” rote approaches to the teaching of 
material which could be presented in a meaning- 
ful way; some suggestions for teaching about 
area and about geometric, arithmetic, and alge- 
braic problems. 


320 pp., Text Edition $4.50 
(available for quantity sale to schools 
and colleges only) 


Announcing the eagerly awaited Revised Edition 
of the well-known Cronbach text— 
“It is impossible that an intelligent student of this well-written 


book should be or remain a mere routine ‘giver of tests and 
" he American Journal of Psychology 


computer of results.’ "— 
ESSENTIALS of PSYCHOLOGICAL 
TESTING, Rev. Ed. 


Lee J. Cronbach, University of Illinois 


A thorough, completely up-to-date revision of 
the standard text on psychological and educa- 
tional testing of ability and personality. 
topics added or given increased attention: testing 
as a social relationship, effects of coaching, edu- 
cational loading in general ability tests, differ- 
ential batteries in guidance, factors of psycho- 
motor ability, taxonomy of educational objec- 
tives, faking and facade in self-report tests, com- 
parison of clinical and actuarial interpretation 
and performance tests of personality. There is 
a full chapter on validation studies of "assess. 
ment” procedures; computing guides; annotated 
suggested readings. 


Among 
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Psychoanalysis Finds Reality 


Heinz Hartmann 


Ego Psychology and the Problem of Adaptation. (Trans. by David 
Rapaport; Journal of the American Psychoanalytic Association Monograph 
Series, No. 1.) New York: International Universities Press, 1958. Pp. xii 


+ 121. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Rovert R. HOLT 


Dr. Holt, who is Professor of Psychol- 
ogy at New York University and Di- 
rector of its Research Center for Men- 
tal Health, must by now be well known 
to CP's readers. He reviewed Ernest 
Jones’ biography of Freud in CP (June 
1958, 3, 145-148). 


MAN who is said to have been one 
A of Freud's favorites among the 
younger analysts gave an extraordinary 
paper at a meeting of the Vienna Psy- 
choanalytic Society in 1937. It is doubt- 
ful that many people realized at the 
time, or two years later when it was 
published. what a far-reaching impact 
this long essay was to have on psycho- 
analytic theory. From the perspective of 
twenty years. we can be sure that, with 
Erikson's Childhood and Society, it is 
one of the two most important contribu- 
tions to psychoanalytic ego-psychology 
since Freud. 

Hartmann has been president of the 
New York Psychoanalytic Society and 
of the International Psychoanalytic As- 
sociation, but he is best known as a 
theorist. Indeed, he is widely consid- 
ered the most influential contemporary 
contributor to Freudian psychoanalytic 
theory. particularly to its ego psychol- 
ogy. With the publication of this mono- 
graph, which contains (at least in germ) 
most of his theoretical contributions. 
psychologists at last have access in one 
place to the major part of Hartmann’s 
thought. The access is not easy; the 
book is written for psychoanalysts. pre- 
supposes a sophisticated knowledge of 
Freud’s work, and introduces a substan- 
tial number of new concepts which will 
sound strange to the ears of most 
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psychologists. Serious readers who are 
not thoroughly versed in psychoanalysis 
would do well to approach this mono- 
graph through a recent paper by its 
translator. David Rapaport (Bull. Men- 
ninger Clin., 1958. 22. 13-35). which in 
several ways is a good introduction. The 
student of psychoanalysis will also want 
to consult the illuminating commentaries 
Rapaport provided along with his ear- 
lier partial translation of the mono- 
graph. in his Organization and Pathol- 
ogy of Thought (1951). 

A brief review in a nonpsychoanalytic 
journal cannot hope to summarize and 
comment on the complex argument of 
this little book. It can try, however. to 
say why the book is an important mile- 
stone in psychoanalytic history and why 
it is worth a psychologists trouble to 
study it. 


Ox: of the grievances many psy- 
chologists have against psychoanalysts 
is that the latter sometimes assert, for 
example. that painting is only a subli- 
mation of the unconscious urge to 
smear. The psychologist is annoyed be- 
cause the psychoanalyst refuses to con- 
sider the conscious intent of the painter 
to create a work of art and the role 
of learned habits. technical skills. and 
esthetic values. while the psychoanalyst 
complains that the psychologist refuses 
to consider the facts of unconscious mo- 
tivation. 

Hartmann's monograph was the first 
great blow against this tendency, which 
Merton Gill calls motivational reduc- 
tionism. His merit was to show how 
the necessities of Freud's theory itself 


Heinz HARTMANN 


forced a recognition of a new concep- 
tion of reality and its role in deter- 
mining behavior. Psychoanalysis had to 
make a systematic place for the adap- 
tive requirements of the real world and 
for autonomous ego functions along 
with unconscious drives. 

An important result of the decision to 
find a place for what had previously 
been brushed aside by analysts as ‘su- 


perficial was that psychoanalysis could 


now live up to Freud's ambition for it 
to become a broad, inclusive theory 
of human behavior. Hartmann several 
times sounds a clear call for a gen- 
eral psychoanalytic psychology: "Psy- 
choanalysis does have the potentiality 
to become a general theory of men- 
tal development. . - - Psychology eal 
not be divided between psychoanalysis 
and other psychological disciplines. . D 
We must study this area [i.e.. academic] 
psychology too." Thus Hartmann calls 
on psychoanalysts to learn what PSY" 
chologists have been doing. and he 
makes a systematic place for most of 
their findings by the concept. conflict- 
free ego sphere. This phrase recognizes 
that the laws of perception, for exam- 
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ple, are for the most part quite inde- 
pendent of the needs or conflicts of the 
zi 


= perceiving person; thus, perception is 


Y» 


an autonomous ego-function, one of the 
“apparatuses of primary autonomy." 
Hartmann was led to con- 
cepts by his profound re-thinking of 
the concept of reality and its role in 
psychoanalytic theory. For Freud, after 
1897, the real world had been some- 
thing external to the person. something 
his drives forced him to make contact 
with. so that he gradually built up an 
internal representation of reality, organ- 
ized his relations with it, 


his new 


could avoid 
its dangers. and find in it the sources 
of gratification for his drives. In line 
With Freud's predominant concentration 
on neuros 


and other inner 
matters, reality got but secondary con- 
sideration. He typically looked at it 
from the standpoint of man as a mo- 
tivated being: a seeker, a fugitive. or 
„3 yearner. In broadening the role of 
reality, Hartmann, therefore, enlarges 
the psychoanalytic picture of man to 
the size of everyday life, while retain- 
ing its dimensional depth. 


dreams. 


he is most appropriate that Hart- 
mann's book appears in this Darwinian 
centennial year, for the whole problem 
of adaptation to reality was given a 


» firm place in science by Darwin. A 


thoroughgoing evolutionary approach 
brought Hartmann to the idea that man 
and his usual milieu have grown to fit 
together, so that a child today is born 
in a state of adaptedness to an average 
expectable environment, Reality is not 
something external to man and indiffer- 
ent to him; natural selection has molded 
him so that he has innate capacities (his 
inborn “apparatuses” ) that reach out to 
‘the kind of environment he is likely to 
encounter and fit him for life in it. 
Thus evolution pre-adapts the infant 
and the mother to one another in nu- 
merous ways; e.g.. the baby's need to 
suck meets the mothers need to have 
the tension of milk in her breasts re- 


lieved. 
By recognizing that the infant is born 
with quite a broad range of capacities 


* which clearly do not develop only out 


of the struggle to get drive-gratifica- 
tion, and by postulating that the exer- 


cise of the "primarv apparatuses" is 
intrinsically pleasurable, Hartmann has 
made a place in psychoanalysis for ob- 
servations such as those of Piaget, which 
can do so much to complement the ana- 
lytic view of development. 

Hartmann's second great insight about 
the nature of reality is contained in the 
following interrelated points: The prin- 
cipal reality for man is a social reality 
of society and culture—which is thus 
not the same for all mankind. This is, 
however, a reality that man changes as 
he adapts himself to it. Society not only 
requires man’s adaptation, it "complies" 
with his adaptive requirements. Hari- 
mann shows himself in the discussion 
of these issues to be neither culture- 
blind nor ignorant of sociology. From 
the perspective of a time that has seen 
drastic ‘revisions’ of psychoanalysis by 
Horney, Fromm and Sullivan as being 
‘too biological’ and ignorant of ‘social 
factors, it is ironically amusing to see 
that Hartmann comes to his emphasis 
on man's social embeddedness by virtue 
of a more truly biological approach. 
Ecology is as biological as the physi- 
ology of drives; in the study of an or- 
ganism like man, one cannot be too bio- 
logical—only too one-sided in empha- 
zing one aspect of the life-sciences. 
Hartmann and Erikson have amply 
shown how all of the social and cul- 
tural broadening of psychoanalysis that 
these others have sought can be at- 
tained—and more—without abandoning 
the fundamental Freudian tenets. 

In this context, as in many others 
throughout the book, Hartmann supplies 
a basic framework for an integration of 
sociological and anthropological findings 
into psychoanalysis, but in the broadest 
outlines only. For detailed concepts to 
make such a possibility a reality, and 
for vividly worked-out examples. one 
must look to Erik Erikson. 

It is in only a little over 100 pages 
that Hartmann makes this basic contri- 
bution to a psychoanalytic theory of 
learning, touches on many basic issues, 
and presents insights about mental 
health, rationality, the nature of man’s 
drives contrasted with animal in- 
stincts, art. educational goals, and many 


as 


other topics. The main importance of 
his monograph will probably turn out 
to be that it opened up so many im- 


portant areas for exploration and con- 
ceptualization within the framework of 
classical psychoanalytic theory. If there 
ever is a general psychoanalytic psychol- 
ogy. with the rigor and testability that 
academic psychology can contribute and 
the breadth. depth. and closeness to 
basic human problems that psychoanaly- 
sis alone can provide. this little book 
will have been partly responsible. 


Is there Accident 


Proneness ? 


Sauli Hakkinen 


Traffic Accidents and Driver Char- 
acteristics: A Statistical and Psy- 
chological Study. (Finland's In- 
stitute of Technology, Scientific 


Researches No. 13.) Helsinki: 
Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 1958. 
Pp. 198. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Donato E. PAYNE 


who is a Senior Research Associate with 
Dunlap and Associates, a George-Kelly- 
centered Ohio State University PhD, in- 
terested in personal construct theory and 
finding the field of accident proneness 
untrammeled enough to make it seem 
worth cultivating. He thinks that Hak- 
kinen’s excellent preparation of the soil 
should have brought forth better fruit 
and means to see what he can do. 


pes accident-prone has not had an 
easy time of it in recent years. A 
growing number of psychologists, frus- 
trated in their attempts to identify these 
persons. have given the whole thing up 
as a bad job, and to their number may 
be added those others who never be- 
lieved in accident proneness in the first 
place. As a result. more and more psy- 
chologists are now talking about ‘human 
in accidents, and fewer and 
fewer about accident proneness. Hak- 
kinen is one of these few. He has at- 
tempted. in this monograph. first. to 


factors’ 


demonstrate the existence of accident 
proneness. and second, to uncover 
psychological roots. 


its 


Hakkinen’s review of the controversy 


about accident proneness, as it has 
been waged in the literature, is a model 
of lucidity. He presents partisan views 
clearly, together with brief but incisive 
descriptions of the underlying logical 
and statistical concepts, and assesses 
the strengths and weaknesses of each of 
the various measures of accident prone- 
ness (e.g.. comparison of distributions, 
mean differences, correlation methods). 
From point to point he advances to 
a clearly defined research problem and 
an explicit methodology. His subsequent 
statistical study becomes the more mean- 
ingful in the context that the review 
provides. 

Häkkinen divides the causes of acci- 
dents into two broad categories: those 
arising from the environment and those 
coming from the individual. Among the 
individual items is accident proneness— 
which he specifically limits to relatively 
invariant factors. His problem is thus 
to determine whether these invariant 
factors can be demonstrated to exert 
a detectable and reliable effect upon ac- 
cident experience. If so. of course. fur- 
ther questions, like the identification of 
specific factors and the practical im- 
portance of their contribution to total 
accident frequencies, may be explored. 
We are. however, getting ahead of the 
story. The rationale for the author's 
statistical study was simply this: if the 
environmental risks to which each sub- 
ject is exposed are equalized, if tran- 
sient and other changing human charac- 
teristics are controlled, and if the period 
of exposure is long enough to minimize 
uncontrolled random effects. then any 
remaining differences in accident fre- 
quencies can be attributed to invariant 
individual factors, that is to say, to ac- 
cident proneness. 

To provide the data needed for these 
analyses, Häkkinen obtained the acci- 
dent records of 1000 Helsinki bus and 
tram drivers. The records spanned an 
eight-year period from 1947 to 1954. 
Then, like an archeologist carefully 
clearing the debris from a buried prize, 
Häkkinen eliminated, step by step, the 
unwanted effects of each extraneous 
variable. Age and experience were con- 
trolled to eliminate their large influence 
upon accident rates. Similarly, although 
environmental risks were found to play 
à relatively insignificant role in accident 
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frequencies, the record of each driver 
was carefully equated for the relative 
hazard of each route, taking into ac- 
count the length of time he had driven 
the route, After all extraneous variables 
had been eliminated, the split-half and 
odd-even reliability coefficients for the 
individual differences in accident experi- 
ence over the eight-year period turned 
out to be approximately .S0. In other 
words, highly reliable individual differ- 
ences in accident experience were found. 
It should be pointed out, however, that 
the effects of proneness upon total ac- 
cident experience were fairly small in 
comparison with the effects of various 
other factors. Nevertheless, Häkkinen 
feels that "substantial" accident reduc- 
tions might be possible through the 
screening of personnel. He seems, in 
this way, to be somewhat overoptimistic. 


y remainder of the monograph— 
an experimental study of the psycho- 
logical causes of accident proneness—is 
disappointing. In contrast to his insight- 
ful review of the controversy about ac- 
cident proneness, the author's review of 
research on psychological variables as- 
sociated with accidents is largely repor- 
torial rather than analytic and critical. 
One result is that his study of psycho- 
logical factors has only a tenuous ra- 
tionale. The study seems to be more or 
less an exercise in opportunistic em- 
piricism. Its greater part consists of a 
meticulous statistical analysis of the re- 
sults from fourteen tests which he ad- 
ministered (over a two and one-half 
year period) to a group of 96 volun- 
teer drivers. Some of these tests have 
as many as seventeen subscores. Hák- 
kinen states that he analyzed altogether 
about 300 scores. Since the analyses in- 
clude ¢ tests, analyses of variances, mul- 
tiple correlations, and even a factor 
analysis, it all must have involved a 
great deal of work. Thus it is unfortu- 
nate that the result of all this labor is 
nothing more than another contribution 
to the already long list of ‘significant’ 
relationships. The really important need 
in accident research is not for more 
correlations, but for more concepts— 
for theoretical systems that will increase 
our understanding of the basic phe- 
nomena of accidents. There is no ques- 


tion of the author's technical compe- 
tence—his statistical analyses are quite 
elegant, but his work merely exemplifies 
the tradition of unfruitful fact-finding 
in accident research. 

The audience for this monograph will 
not be large. The volume is not a text- 
book or a book of general interest—in 
fact, it is not a book at all but rather 
a translation of the author's doctoral: 
dissertation. It has much to commend 
it to persons interested in accident re- 
search. Hardware enthusiasts will find 
several interesting pieces of equipment 
described, complete with photographs 
(and, in one case, a wiring diagram). 
They will find the description of a com- 
plex Driving Apparatus Test, one de- 
veloped by the author to resemble the 
driving situation yet independent of 
driving experience. For those less in- 
terested in hardware, and especially for 
persons concerned with the human fac- 
tors related to accidents—no matter 
which side of the controversy about ac- 
cident proneness they prefer—the analy- 
sis of test performances is at least ina 
teresting, and anyhow the excellent dis- 
cussion of accident proneness is alone 
worth the price of the whole mono- 
graph. 


Language’s 
Lattice 


Paul H. Hoch and Joseph Zubin 
(Eds.) 


Psychopathology of Communica- 
tion. New York: Grune & Stratton, 
1958. Pp. xii + 305. $6.75. 


Reviewed by Mary ALICE WHITE 


who is Director of the Psychology De- 
partment of the New York Hospitals 
Westchester Division in White Plains, 
New York. She reviewed Freeman, 
Cameron, and McGhie's Chronic Schizo- 
phrenia (Jnternat. Univ. Press, 1958; 
CP. Feb. 1959, 4, 48f.), where you can 
find out a little bit more about her. 


Ee year the papers given at the 
annual meeting of the American 
Association 


Psychopathological have 


^ been edited by Drs. Hoch and Zubin, 
tind this volume reports the 1956 an- 
nual meeting, the forty-sixth, which was 
devoted to the psychopathology of com- 
munication. This Association consists 
of 168 representative psychiatrists and 
psychologists, whom it invites every 
Sear to report their knowledge on a 
timely topic. 
~ This topic in 1956 was timely and is 
even more so now. The delay in publi- 
cation is unfortunate, because many of 
the comments and experimental meth- 
ods discussed in the reports have al- 
ready become available in published re- 
search. Even so, this volume illustrates 
oeautifully the 


tlue of speculation and 
clinical observation as constituting. an 
integral part of the scientific proce 
In June of 1956, Dr. John C. White- 
horn anticipated the recent work of 
" Hollingshead and Redlich (Social Class 
and Mental Illness, CP, Feb. 1959, 4, 
533-35) when he commented on the dif- 
culties in communication between schizo- 
phrenic patients and their psychiatrists. 
‘Dr. Whitehorn remarked, “Even when 
the schizophrenic patient tries earnestly 
to communicate what it is that he is 
distressingly mindful of, the physician, 
coming from a different socio-economic 
class or a different type of background, 
may not know what the patient is talk- 
ing about because he lacks an apprecia- 
tion of the patient's personal back- 
ground of experience." It took many 
years of very hard work for Hollings- 
head and Redlich to substantiate the 
consequences of this diiference in class 
background between psychiatrists and 
their patients. 

Any volume of collected papers is a 
salmagundi where one hopes to find a 
few delectable bits. One of these in this 

‘volume is a most pleasant paper by 
` J. B. Carroll in which he speculates in 
a literate way on how language is like 
a lattice through which we perceive, as 
well as express, our experiences. Sandor 
Rado presents a crisp summary of his 
psychoanalytic views in which he de- 
fines therapy as “the methodic use of 
human influence.” As Rado describes 
his technique for urging patients to- 
} ward independence. getting them to try 
Po to avoid their dependency in the ortho- 
dox transference. psychologists may be 
reminded of some of Carl Roger's em- 


phasis on the client's need for inde- 
pendence in therapy. The words are dif- 
ferent here and the basic theoretical 
structure is different, vet the more com- 
munication we have about therapy. the 
more similarities that seem to emerge. 
This bit of wisdom. too, is delectable. 
A number of papers present experi- 
mental methods for analyzing communi- 
cation in therapy, a subject that has 
almost become a fad. Electronic devices 
measure intensity and inflection of 
voice; tapes play back the words of 
schizophrenic children into their ears: 
some workers analyze waiting room be- 
havior. The patient's words are the new 
rats, and, if such research goes beyond 
counting, we may learn a good deal. 


Ox: major issue in therapy is the 
patient's ability to communicate through 
language. A paper by Theodore Roth- 
man and Keith Sward describes the 
use of sodium pentothal and Desoxyn 
to increase the communication of pa- 
tients with verbal difficulty. Loretta 
Bender analyzes the communication 
problem of children with reading diffi- 
culties and this paper stirs up once 
again that murky world of childhood 
diagnosis. When is a childhood disorder 
due to schizophrenia, to cerebral dam- 
age, to delayed development, to inade- 
quate visual perception? Her article. 
and that of W. R. Keeler on blind 
children, hint at a possible relationship 
between inadequate visual perception. 
cerebral deficit, and what we may call 
childhood schizophrenia. E. A. Wein- 
stein makes an excellent point in this 
connection that language changes in 
brain damaged patients may be adap- 
tive mechanisms as well. 

What the various authors seem to be 
saying is that communication is at the 
heart of understanding another person. 
and understanding another person is at 
the heart of any therapeutic attempt. 


The very cheapness of literature is making even wise people for, 
, it is worth buying. No book is worth anything 
nor is it serviceable, until it has been read, and re-read, and lo 
marked, so that you can refer to the passages that vou 


worth readii 


Whether the person be schizophrenic. 
blind. a brain-damaged neurotic, of low 
socioeconomic class, or an American In- 
dian, his communication must be under- 
stood. Communication may be by lan- 
guage or by nonverbal behavior. What 
affects communication may be our so- 
cial status in a setting, our cultural 
background. our central nervous sys- 
tem. or our functional illnesses. And 
this is true. whether we are therapists 
or patients. 

In each of these articles the authors 
have attempted to analyze problems of 
communication, to report clinical in- 
sights. to describe typical cases. or to 
present new experimental procedures. 
The volume suffers, however. from the 
classic problem in psychopathology: 
How best to investigate? Communica- 
tion has now been added to the prob- 
lems of understanding human behavior, 
where both speaker and listener set up 
artifacts. Out of these articles and the 
observations they include there may 
emerge a clear way to understand the 
language behind language. As of June 
1956 the way was not clear, but there 
are suggestions here for those who 
would undertake the needed research. 
The volume is uneven, as most such 
collections are, and its papers are often 
tangential to each other, taking the 
circuitous route back to common topic 
of communication by way of the au- 
thor’s major field of interest. The vol- 
ume, as one from which to select a 
particular article, is to be recommended. 

Nor would this review be complete 
with no mention of Whitehorn’s anec- 
dote about the incongruence between 
behavior and language. A schizophrenic 
patient in a tearful interview stared at 
her hand, which was tightly grasping 
Dr. Whitehorn's thumb, and she yelled 
at him, “Let go my hand, you brute!" 
Therein lies the mystery of the psycho- 
pathology of communication. 


"t that if a book js 
which is not worth much: 
ved, and loved again; and 
want in it. 


—Jonn Ruskin 
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Readable Readings in Educational 
Psychology 


M. Ray Loree (Ed.) 


Educational Psychology: Readings, Supplementary Text and Study 
Questions. New York: Ronald Press, 1959. Pp. x + 425. $4.50. 


Reviewed by Marvin PowELL 


Dr. Powell is Assistant Professor in edu- 
cational psychology at Western Reserve 
University and Coordinator of Psycho- 
logical Service for the Willoughby-East- 
lake Board of Education. He received 
his early training with George Thomp- 
son at Syracuse University. His special 
interest lies in human development and 
learning and his dual appointment en- 
ables him to test theory in practice. 


OF of the best books of readings 
in the field of educational psychol- 
ogy that this reviewer has ever seen. It 
would, in fact, be an appropriate and 
useful supplementary text for courses in 
human development or even introduc- 
tory courses in learning. Dr. Loree, who 
is an Associate Professor in the Psy- 
chology Department of Louisiana State 
University, shows well his excellent 
background in the fields of education 
and psychology. 

The author has set up three criteria 
as a basis for selecting the thirty-two 
readings which he presents in his book: 


(1) Will the reading be understandable 
to the intelligent student who has 
had few, if any, courses in Psy- 
chology ? 

(2) Does the reading contain informa- 
tion, concepts, or points of view of 
real value to the student in thinking 
through important educational prob- 
lems? 

(3) Does the reading supplement, rather 
than merely add to, the content of 
current educational psychology tex 


? 
i The first criterion—understandability 
for students with a limited background 
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in psychology—is of major importance. 
Dr. Loree has avoided the mistake of 
writing ‘down’ to the student or of be- 
ing overly technical. He is fully aware 
of the students’ lack of background but 
assumes that the student is an intelli- 
gent thinking person capable of reading 
and understanding material if it is writ- 
ten clearly and concisely without much 
technical terminology. Thus even the 
student with a good solid background 
in psychology can learn much from this 
book. The reviewer feels that the au- 
thor did an outstanding job in meeting 
this criterion. 

The second criterion—adequacy of in- 
formation, concepts, and points of view 
—is also of great importance in this 
field. Too many authors slant their 
works in terms of their own particu- 
lar orientation and fail to present other 
frames of reference. This book contains 
a good sampling of articles in a sub- 
stantial number of areas. including such 
diverse topics as experimental method. 
heredity, maturation, readiness, culture, 
socialization, intelligence. reinforcement, 
identification, motivation, level of aspi- 
ration, frustration. perception. self-con- 
cept, and transfer of training. Dr. Loree 
has wisely selected articles that present 
different points of view and so offer the 
student an eclectic approach. Thus, this 
text should be particularly useful to the 
instructor who presents a single-sided 
orientation in his lectures but wants his 
Students to become aware of other 
points of view. 

The third criterion—having the book 
supplement, rather than merely add to, 


the content of current textbooks—is 
handled very well. Dr. Loree presents 
background material which should aid 
the reader the better to understand in- 
troductory textbook material. He also 
offers more details in explanation of psy- 
chological concepts which are usually 
but briefly discussed in textbooks. More- 
over. he presents articles which deal di- 
rectly with the application of a psycho- 
logical concept to an educational prob- 
lem. In particular, the first chapter 
serves as an excellent overview of the 
"why and wherefore’ of educational psy- 
chology. for it points up various edu- 
cational problems and psychological re- 
searches, particularly as they are re: 
lated to the curriculum. Chapter 2 offers 
background reading in the areas of 
heredity and maturation, information 
which is essential to the understanding 
of concepts presented in later sections 
of the book. 


The brief introduction to each area, . 


written by Dr. Loree himself or by one 
of his colleagues, offers the students a3 
excellent background to the actual ar- 
ticles themselves. In particular, the stu- 
dent can better understand the impor- 
tance of each general area and is given 
the basic information necessary for com- 
plete understanding of the individual 
author's point of view. Introductions of 
this sort are difficult. In this book they 
contain most of the essential materials 
in each area. The author is especially 
apt in his sections on the learning 
process. 

In any book of readings it is often 
difficult to find articles which are com- 
pletely related to topics under discus- 
sion. Dr. Loree has come as close to 
reaching this goal as possible. For the 
most part these articles represent the 
latest modern-day thinking of the out- 
standing authorities in the areas under 
discussion. 

Lb 

I [have] stated . . . that it was my aim 
to show that all theories other than those 
presented here seeking to relate experien- 
tial events to the physiological causal chain 
of perception led to logical fallacies. How- 
ever there is one account of perception 
that avoids this difficulty: we can abolish 
all experiential events. 

—]. R. SuvriiEs 
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TV Program 
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Introductory Psychology 


In this issue CP continues presenting 
short descriptions of Psychology One 
programs. For more comprehensive re- 
views of previous programs see CP, 3, 
June 1958, 173-175. Aug. 1958, 236- 
239, and Sept. 1958, 284-286. 


Psychology One 


Edwin G. Boring, Lowell Television Lec- 
turer, Harvard University. 37 programs, 
16-mm motion picture films (Kinescopes), 
black and white, sound, 30 minutes cach, 
1957, Produced by WGBH-TV, Educational 
TV station, Boston. Available through Edu- 
cational Television and Radio Center, 1610 
Washtenaw Ave., Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


LEARNING 


Learning by Repetition (Program No. 

15) 

This program presents the classical 
theory of learning by repetition or exer- 
cise. The viewers participate in three 
demonstrational experiments which illus- 
trate learning as a function of the diffi- 
culty of the material and stress the im- 
portance of meaningfulness. Repetitions 
are most effective when they are sepa- 
rated by intervals of time. Graphs and 
numerical results are also shown, with 
especial reference to Ebbinghaus’ origi- 
nal experiments. 


Learning by Association (Program No. 

16) 

The basic principles of learning by 
association: Pavlov's conditioning tech- 
nique, the frequency of contiguity, rein- 
forcement by satisfaction, learning by 
insight, and the role of motivation. The 
program is lively and allows for audi- 
ence participation, 
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ADOLPH MANOIL 
Film Editor 


Learning by Reinforcement (Program 

No. 17) 

A film on pigeon behavior demon- 
strates learning by reinforcement. Other 
demonstrations show the processes of 
discrimination. extinction. and coopera- 
tion. The lecturer also discusses the ef- 
fects of different schedules of reinforce- 
ment, such as "working by the hour" 
and “piece-work,” and illustrates the ef- 
fect of motivation and of the different 
schedules with appropriate graphs. 


Learning by Chance and Insight (Pro- 

gram No. 18) 

Learning by trial and error compared 
with learning by insight. The kinescope 
shows a maze and a Skinner box. and 
illustrates the nature of insight. certain 
ways to unlearn errors, and the speed- 
ing up of learning when the goal is ap- 
proached. 


Meaning of Learning (Program No, 19) 


Things that make sense are easier to 
learn than those that are nonsense. 
Making the material meaningful facili- 
tates learning. Rhyme. rhythm, and sym- 
bolism are useful. One of the illustra- 
tions of mnemonic rhyme is the follow- 
ing couplet, where the first letter of 
each word is the initial of one of the 
twelve pairs of cranial nerves: “On old 
Olympus’ towering tops a Finn and Ger- 
man viewed some hops." The kinescope 
provides many examples of the value 
of meaning in learning. The program is 
richly illustrated and particularly stimu- 
lating. 


How Learning One Skill Helps Another 

(Program No. 20) 

This kinescope clearly analyzes and 
demonstrates various aspects of trans- 
fer of learning. It emphasizes the sig- 
nificance of connectedness. interaction, 


and proactive and retroactive inhibition, 
and discusses applications to education 
and study habits. The value of motiva- 
tion is emphasized, and appropriate ex- 
amples and demonstrations are shown. 


Forgetting (Program No. 21) 

The process of forgetting is clearly 
analyzed and illustrated, including the 
importance of interference, with spe- 
cial reference to retroactive inhibition. 
Memories fade and skills are lost be- 
cause other conflicting facts or activi- 
ties are learned; also because the learner 
might wish to forget. “Conflict and de- 
sire are the chief causes of forgetting.” 
Graphs and tables supplement the lec, 
ture. 


COGNITION 


Remembering and Studying (Program 

No. 22) 

The effectiveness of different mne- 
monic systems depends on the degree 
of connectedness that can be estab- 
lished. Motivation, spaced learning, time 
of study. and the formation of good 
study habits also play a role. 


Images and Imagery (Program No, 23) 

Images and imagery are tools of 
thought. and include visual. auditory 
and motor imagery. This kinescope 
shows how individual differences are re- 
lated to imagery, especially in the case 
of certain prodigies, and discusses ei- 
detic, hypnogogic. and recurring im- 
agery as well as synesthesia. 


Thinking and Problem Solving (Pro- 

gram No. 24) 

Thinking is a form of reaction, cer- 
tain aspects of which are unconscious. 
Thought uses symbols and generaliza- 
tions as means of economical problem- 
solving. The kinescope clearly demon- 
strates processes of generalization and 


problem solving as components of 
thinking. 
Unconscious Understanding (Program 
No. 25) 


The role of the unconscious in under- 
standing is discussed with reference to 
wit, satire. and puns. Humor loses all 
its effect if it is explained, but is most 
effective if there is an immediate un- 
conscious awareness of the situation, 
References and illustrations from Mor- 
ton Prince. Freud, and others, 
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PERCEPTION 
glttention (Program No. 26) 
defined as "selection 
- among various claimants for a person's 
interest.” Ambiguous 


Attention is 


figures demon- 
strate the way in which selection oper- 
ates. Novelty or contrast is a basic de- 
terminant of attention, and attention 
varies in degree under different circum- 
-* stances, 


Perception of Objects (Program No. 
27) 

m This kinescope describes the process 
of perception, and discusses in detail 
objective and subjective elements in 
perception with reference to set. group- 
ing, similarity, proximity, symmetry 
and functional unity of parts. It dis- 
cusses also object constancy as to size, 
brightness, shape. and color. The Hider- 
Semmel film is presented as a demon- 
stration of the function of meaning. 


"How the Eye Sees Space (Program No. 
i 28) 

How the eye perceives left-right, up- 
down, and near-far. Optical illusions, the 
projection of the image on the retina. 
behavioral association, and the dynamic 
laws of visual perception. 


Seeing Solid Things and Moving Things 
(Program No. 29) 
The problem of 3-D vision. Drawings 
and a film show the various factors that 
" \nake for the perception of three-dimen- 
tional objects, The nature of the percep- 
tion of movement is also analyzed. 


SENSATION 


What You Can See (Program No. 30) 

The nature of light, the sensitivity of 
the retina to minute quantities of light 
as well as the ability to discriminate 
difference in brightness and color. Color 
mixing, the color pyramid, and color 
blindness are analyzed. 


What Tones Are (Program No. 31) 
Tones and noise as stimuli for hear- 
ing have both physical characteristics 
and psychological attributes. How they 
are heard depends on such phenomena 
as beats, consonance, and resonance, as 
well as on pitch, loudness. and timbre. 
^» The film also discusses the sensitivity 
of the ear, the analysis of sound. and 
the significance of harmonics. 


What You Hear and How (Program 

No. 32) 

The physical aspect of sounds and 
their relationship to the experience of 
hearing are analyzed, applied to tone 
quality, the human voice, and musical 
instruments. The anatomy and physi- 
ology of the ear are also presented. 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


Human Abilities and Mental Growth 

(Program No. 33) 

Characteristic aspects of human abili- 
ties with special reference to the con- 
cept of intelligence. There are various 
theories of intelligence and various way 
of measuring it, and the kinescope dis- 
cusses the use of the coefficient of cor- 
relation and the concepts of basic pri- 
mary mental abilities. mental age, and 
1Q distribution. 


How People Differ from One Another 

(Program No. 34) 

Individual differences in IQ and fre- 
quency distributions from mental de- 
ficiency to genius. Changes in intelli- 
gence with age and the relationship of 
IQ to socio-economic status are also 
mentioned. 


How Men and Women Difier (Program 
No. 35) 


Psychologi differences are related 
to both heredity and environment. There 
are characteristic differences between 
men and women in intellectual develop- 
ment, physique, health and mortality, 
dominance, and attitudes in general, as 
well as in skills and interests. 


Nature vs. Nurture (Program No. 36) 

Personality development depends on 
the interaction between ‘nature’ and 
‘nurture,’ that is, on both biological 
background and cultural factors. The 
kinescope discusses social inheritance, 
eugenics, and special techniques for the 
study of the relationship between he- 
redity and environment. 


FREEDOM AND DETERMINISM 
Is Man Free to Choose? (Program No. 

37) 

Human behavior is both free and de- 
termined. The lecturer discusses and ex- 
plains the significance of the Zeitgeist, 
the w of great men. and the tenta- 


tiveness of scientific truth. The whole 
series, Psychology One, has presented a 
deterministic view of man. This view 
makes for tolerance. whether it is ‘true’ 
or not. It is actually a model to be used 
‘as if it were true’ whenever its use will 
do good. 


This concludes the review of Psychol- 
ogy One. The series comprises thirty- 
seven programs that present a compre- 
hensive view of Introductory Psychol- 
ogy. 

The programs are lively, stimulating. 
and unusually informative. The teach- 
ing effectiveness of such a comprehen- 
sive series will certainly depend on the 
amount of preparation of the audience, 
on follow-up examinations. and on the 
use of a text or other reference ma- 
terial. 

Each program could be used in the 
treatment of a specific topic. And it 
could be used in different ways. It could 
serve as a general survey of the topic 
considered, as illustrative material, as a 
demonstration of a particular teaching 
approach, and also as a kind of refer- 
ence material. In any case the series is 
a useful teaching aid which, if properly 
used, could enrich classroom experience 
and stimulate thought. 


Films and Other Materials 


Cimo Psyeno.ocy 

Abby's First Two Years: A Backward 
Look. L. Joseph Stone, director. Produced 
by the Department of Child Study, Vassar 
College. 16-mm motion picture film, black 
and white, sound, 30 min., 1959, Available 
through New York University Film Li- 
brary, 26 Washington Place, New York 35 
135.00, rental $7.50 a day, 


Mornrn-Cuirp RELATIONSHIP 


Going to Hospital with Mother, 
Robertson, Tavistock Institute of 
Relations, Child Development 
Unit, London, England. 16-mm motion 
picture film, black and white, sound, 15 
min. 1959. Available through New York 
University Film Library, 26 Washington 
Place, New York 3, N. Y. $150.00, rental 
$10.00 a day. 


James 
Human 
Research 


Cui DEVELOPMENT 


Motility in Parent-Child Relationships 
Bela Mittelmann, Laura Malkenson, and 
Ruth L. Monroe, producer, Burgess Mere 
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dith, technical assistance and photography. 
16-mm motion picture film, black and 
white, sound, 40 min., 1959. Available 
through New York University Film Li- 
brary, 26 Washington Place, New York 3, 
N. Y. $125.00, rental $7.00 a day. 


DEPRIVATION PROBLEMS 


Food and Material Deprivation. Jenny 
Aubry, Director. Produced by l'Associa- 
tion pour la Santé Mentale de l'Enfance, 
Paris, France. 16-mm motion picture flm, 
black and white, sound, 20 min., 1959. 
Available through New York University 
Film Library, 26 Washington Place, New 
York 3, N. Y. $120.00, rental $6.00 a day. 


SEXUAL BEHAVIOR 


Stimuli Releasing Sexual Behavior of Do- 
mestic Turkeys. M. W. Schein and E. B. 
Hall. 16-mm motion picture film, black 
and white or color, silent, 27 min., 1958. 
Available through Psychology Cinema Reg- 
ister, Audio-Visual Aids Library, The Penn- 
sylvania State University, University Park, 
Pennsylvania. $126.50, rental $5.75. 


TV RESEARCH REPORTS 


W. F. Sermert. An evaluation of televised 
instruction in college English Composition. 
Purdue University Audio-Visual Center, 
1958, 35 pages (mimeographed). 


W. F. SEBERT. An evaluation of televised 
instruction in college freshman mathemat- 
ics. Purdue University Audio-Visual Cen- 
ter, 1958, 16 pages (mimeographed). 

W. F. SemerT. Cost estimates and com- 
parisons for televised and conventional in- 
struction. Purdue University Audio-Visual 
Center, 1958, 14 pages (mimeographed). 
W. F. Setnert and J, M. Honic. A brief 
study of televised laboratory instruction. 
Purdue University, 1959, 17 pages (mimeo- 
graphed). 

W. F. SEBERT. A brief report and evalua- 
tion of closed-circuit television instruction 
in the first semester calculus course. Pur- 
due University Audio-Visual Center, 1958, 
19 pages (mimeographed). 


ERRATA 


The director, narrator, and author of the 
script for the film Six-, Seven- and Eight- 
Vear-Olds-Society of Children, CP, March 
1959, p. 94, is L. Joseph Stone, and not 
Joseph E. Stone as erroneously printed, 

The film is also available for sale and 
rental from New York University Film 
Library, 20 Washington Place, New York 
3, N, Y, and other distributors. $135.00, 
rental $7.50 a day 
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ON THE OTHER 


HAND 


In this Department CP invites 
discussion of reviews and of books 
reviewed. Here is the place for 
that kind of intellectual dissent 
that promotes progress in under- 
standing. Let your criticism be 
ad verbam, not ad hominem. Sel- 
dom does a criticism merit more 
than half the space of the text 
criticized—never more than equal 
space and then only when the let- 
ter is interesting and well written. 
CP edits letters when it thinks 
they should be. Single-spaced let- 
ters will be returned for double- 
Spacing. 


=) 


DRUG ADDICTION IS A MALADY 


In its zeal to champion a particular point 
of view in a highly controversial field, 
Rosenthal's review of my small volume 
(Drug Addiction: Physiological, Psycho- 
logical and Sociological Aspects, 1958; CP, 
june 1959, 4, 182-183) ignores some basic 
principles in book reviewing. 

His assertion that ^Ausubel's book seems 
to reflect [the view that] addicts are pri- 
marily criminals engaged in an immoral 
activity" is simply a misstatement of fact. 
For instance, on page 77 of my text I have 
listed six “unfortunate consequences" that 
have resulted from the “legal anachronism” 
of regarding drug addiction as a crime. 
Among them I state that “little hope for 
attitudinal improvement can be anticipated 
when society adopts a punitive approach 
toward victims of a personality disorder 
and treats them as criminals” (p. 77). On 
pages 15, 76, and 113, I argue strenuously 
for the principle that “drug addiction like 
alcoholism is a disease requiring treatment 
rather than a crime requiring punishment" 
(p. 15), and recommend the “substitu- 
tion of mandatory hospital treatment for 
the present criminal status of addiction” 
(p. 113). In the face of this comment, 
Rosenthal concludes that “this volume . . . 


Imust] be considered with caution. . . . 


gi 


Scientific psychology is essenti: 
To which, now, should the caution 
the book or the review? 

The reviewer's inference th 
drug addiction “immoral,” 
that it “is morally indefe 


apply— 


at I consider 
because I state 
; nsible for society 
to legalize a vice," is unwarranted both on 
the face of the statement itself and in the 
larger context of my Position, for it ige 
nores the elementary distinction betw 


judgment of a behavior disorder, EE 
one hand, and a judgment of society's 
tolerance. of the disorder, on the other. 
Nowhere have I stated that drug addiction 
is immoral. I have said that it is a vice, 
a form of behavior harmful both to the 
individual and to society. Gluttony and 
alcoholism are similarly vices yet not nec- 
ssarily immoral. When vi —vandalism; 
rape, libel and drug addiction—become 
more serious, society has an obvious duty 
to discourage them; if in the face of this 
duty it adopts a permissive attitude and 
legal them, then society, not the be- 
havior, is immoral. 


Dr. Rosenthal’s criticism that I have 
"limited" myself "to the concept of eu- 
phoria as the main motivational ground 
for explaining addict behavior" is another 
distortion. My classification of drug ad- 
dicts (pp. 39-54) delineates and discusses 
jour main types of addicts: (a) inade- 
quate psychopaths; (b) anxiety neurotics 
and reactive depressives; (c) aggressive, 
antisocial psychopaths; and (d) transi- 
tory, reactive teen-age addicts with essen- 
tially normal personalities. Only in relation 
to the first category did I stress the role 
of cuphoria, Sedational relief of anxiety, a 
nonspecific outlet for the expression of 
antisocial tendencies, and a vehicle for ex- 
pressing anti-adult sentiments in certain 
kinds of peer groups, | specified as the 
principal motivations in the other three 
varieties of drug addiction. 

The scholarship and achievement of a 
book have to be judged in terms of its ob- 
f introduc- 


vious scope and purpose. A bri 
tory text requires different. criteria from a 
long, advanced, detailed presentation. The 
Random House paperbound Studies in Psy- 
chology are intended to provide genera] 
overviews of particular fields of psychol- 


ally humane.” 


m. 


ogy in relatively nontechnical language. 
Authors are requested to provide critical 
summaries and discussions of the relevant 
and significant research literature and to 
cite a few illustrative source materials— 
not to refer to all of the references in the 
feld. In the course of only 126 pages I 
had to be extremely selective and omit spe- 
cific mention of most reference works. I 
explained this procedure on page 123 by 
saying: "In the interests of keeping the 
style of presentation as non-technical as 
possible, citation of references in the text 
was kept to a bare minimum. Only a few 
basic source materials were cited, although 
preparation of this paper necessarily in- 
volved consideration of most of the litera- 
ture on drug addiction in the English lan- 


‘guage through 1934." The cut-off date was 


1954 because the volume was completed in 

the spring of 1955 though its publication 

was delayed by the transfer of the Double- 

day Papers in Psychology to Random 
House, 

Davip P, AusunEL 

University of Illinois 
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IN DISPRAISE OF FACT? 


Helen Lynd’s new book, On Shame and 
the Search for Identity, was reviewed 
by Professor Urie Bronfenbrenner a few 
months ago (In Dispraise of Fact, CP, 
April 1959, 4, 114f.). I should like to re- 
sume where the review left off. “Mrs. Lynd 
has little interest in the ‘world of facts.’ 
...In her zealous struggle a š 
behavioral science, Mrs. Lynd feels she is 
wrestling with the devil and emerging vic- 
torious. . . . She has mistaken both the 
adversary and the outcome. It is a losing 
fight ... for, as with Jacob, the Adver- 
sary may, in reality, be the angel of the 
Lord" (p. 115). 

I wonder on what channel Professor 
Bronfenbrenner viewed this interesting 
match? A careful search of Mrs. Lynd's 
book, as well as Dr. Bronfenbrenner's re- 
view, failed to disclose the "facts" that 
Mrs. Lynd was supposed to be "in dis- 
praise of." Rather than facts, we find in 
her book aspects of certain theories which 
were being dispraised. Dr. Bronfenbrenner 
seemed to note this in the first sentence 
of his review. However, he then proceeded 
to criticize the book by introducing such 
notions as values versus facts, and litera- 
ture versus science (as well as devils versus 
angels), These dichotomies are relevant to 


^ a review of Mrs. Lynd's work only if the 


reviewer either (1) wrote the review while 
keeping his ax (rather than his nose) to 


the grindstone, or (2) seriously misunder- 
stood her book. 

To illustrate: Dr. Bronfenbrenner, after 
indicating that Mrs. Lynd criticized “mod- 
ern conceptions of personality,” then pro- 
posed that "the procedural and substan- 
tive bases of her critique . . . are . . . less 
those of science or even of social philoso- 
phy, than of literary criticism" (p. 114). 
Immediately supporting this opinion, there 
followed a few sentences the gist of which 
was that Mrs. Lynd's "procedural" dis- 
cussion would alert psychologists to the 
virtues of "loose thinking" and that her 
“substantive” analysis dealt with literature 
(Bronfenbrenner, p. 114). In pondering 
these two points, one well may wonder if 
“loose thinking" has been the “procedural” 
basis of Edmund Wilson's literary criti- 
cism, or if Freud’s “substantive” analysis 
of Sophocles’ Oedipus trilogy was tanta- 
mount to his being a drama critic. Be this 
as it may, Dr. Bronfenbrenner eventually 
concluded, toward the end of his review, 
that Mrs. Lynd "renounces," by her choice 
of substance and method, the “possibility 
of scientific progress” (p. 115). 

Between these beginning and ending 
opinions one may find in the review some 
distorted glimpses of Mrs. Lynd's book. 
As Dr. Bronfenbrenner noted in a long 
quotation from page 125 of her book, Mrs. 
Lynd indeed does alert psychologists to 
the virtues of “loose thinking.” What Dr. 
Bronienbrenner failed to note was the con- 
text that preceded it, namely, that one 
may need different methods of thinking at 
different stages of investigation, and each 
method brings with it certain risks. “Some 
phases of investigation call for emphasis 
on small-scale precision, unambiguous clar- 
ity ... but it may impede understanding" 
(Lynd, p. 125). Other phases of investiga- 
tion may require concepts which are more 
flexible and contain “surplus meaning," al- 
though the risk here is that one may never 
round out “systematically any of the infi- 
nitely rich observations and countless hy- 
potheses" (Lynd, p. 123). This preceding 
context shows that Mrs. Lynd's discussion 
of "loose thinking" is not the “either-or” 
notion that Dr. Bronfenbrenner implied in 
his review. “Loose thinking" is not Mrs. 
Lynd's choice of method per se, but it may 
be her method for dealing with certain 
problems at certain phases of investigation. 

Even more understanding of her position 
is obtained when we inspect more closely 
Dr. Bronfenbrenner's actual presentation of 
the “loose thinking" quotation. he 
quoted it (his p. 114), Mrs. Lynd said: 
"It is possible that at present certain kinds 
of understanding can come about only 
through the risks involved in "loose think 


ing.’ .. . Some phenomena can be more 
truly described in larger and more flexible 
terms than in more minute and unyielding 
What irrelevancy did Dr. Bron- 
fenbrenner thoughtfully delete with those 
three dots? A single sentence which reads: 
“But we must bear in mind that the meth- 
ods used and the concepts developed as de- 
scribed in this chapter were not arrived at 
in any effort to avoid the rigors of system- 
atic analysis but through the necessity of 
following the implications of empirical evi- 
dence that would not permit of explana- 
tion in more confined terms” (Lynd, p. 
125). How strange to find the “implica- 
tions of empirical evidence” being consid- 
ered by Mrs. Lynd, who, as Dr. Bronfen- 
brenner assured us, “has little interest in 
the world of facts" and “renounces” by 
her choice of substance and method “the 
possibility of scientific progress”! 

It may be of some interest to compare 
the review with the book on several other 
points. The reviewer (referring to Mrs. 
Lynd's page 123) stated: “Mrs. Lynd re- 
luctantly acknowledges, with regard to the 
theories she so vigorously attacks, that ‘no 
other interpretations of personality, as far 
as I know, offer as clear and coherent 
a theoretical structure.’ But, because these 
interpretations entail an incomplete and 
unflattering view of man, Mrs. Lynd re- 
jects them . . .” (Bronfenbrenner, p. 115). 
Now for Mrs. Lynd's words: “Each view 
mentioned here has contributed greatly to 
our understanding. . . . The question is by 
no means one of replacing them, but of 
supplementing them in order to gain more 
insight into forms of behavior they tend 
to miss” (Lynd, p. 74). “Again it must be 
emphasized that the various approaches to 
the study of personality suggested here are 
not alternatives but possible supplements 
or amplifications to those discussed earlier” 
(Lynd, p. 124). This is somewhat different 
from “rejecting” them. 

Dr. Bronfenbrenner (referring to Mrs. 
Lynd's pages 204f.) noted that she ap- 
proved Erickson's formulation of identity, 
This formulation contains multiple con- 
notations, Dr. Bronfenbrenner satirically re- 
marked, “If the reader be somewhat baffled 
by this [multiple connotation] formulation, 
Mrs. Lynd would reassure him: ‘Its very 
ambiguity, the surplus meaning it > 
makes it more accurately descriptive of the 
awareness of “I” that may emerge from 
the process of integrating life experiences 
than the narrower conceptions of self and 
ego.’ What brings Mrs. Lynd to her 
What paradoxical conclusion?" 


ones," 


carries, 


some- 
(Bronfen- 
brenner, p. 115). I am certain that the 
reader will not be as “baffled” by 


“para- 
doxes" if he will read Mrs 


Lynd's sen 
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tences preceding the Erikson discussion 
(which gives it context), and the sentence 
immediately following it (which should 
have enlightened Dr. Bronfenbrenner). 
Here is what Mrs. Lynd wrote before and 
after the part Dr. Bronfenbrenner quoted: 
“By implication he [Erikson] includes in 
the meaning of identity the self as subject 
and as object... . Because of his very 
use of the double-directed term identity, 
Erikson seems to me to make a special 
contribution to the understanding oi the 
way in which the various identifications 
and introjections of the developing indi- 
vidual are woven into the ‘I’ and the 
*me'? (Lynd, pp. 204-205). Mrs. Lynd has 
simply indicated that a formulation with 
multiple connotations may best fit a prob- 
lem with multiple referents. What “baffles” 
Dr. Bronfenbrenner ? 

And, finally, the reviewer claimed: “[Mrs. 
Lynd believes] that a theory which is in- 
complete or incorrect cannot be scientifi- 
cally useful [and] that the formal proper- 
ties of a theory can be disregarded so long 
as it deals with the right content. Yet the 
fact remains that the sine qua non of a 
scientific theory is... its translatability 
into some form of empirical investigation 
which can lead to support, denial, or 
modification of the theory” (Bronien- 
brenner, p. 115). Regarding the first group 
of assertions, I have not found these be- 
liefs—neither explicitly nor implicitly—in 
Mrs. Lynd’s book. Concerning Dr. Bron- 
fenbrenner’s sine qua non of scientific the- 
ory, one may reply with: “A theory may 
be of great value even if it does not con- 
tain a single testable hypothesis but merely 
a new way of looking at things. . . . That 
[testability] is an ultimately desirable goal 
cannot be questioned. . . . But to exact 
this requirement at the very outset is to 
make the dubious assumption that scientific 
wisdom increases by steps significant at the 
05 level. In the face of such exacting 
standards . . . the would-be theorist . . . 
is under pressure to confine himself to the 
analysis of relatively simple phenomena. 
* ^ « The most significant aspects of human 
behavior, however, are not likely to be 
found in this category, for they are charac- 
teristically elusive and multideterminate.” 

The author of these words is not Mrs. 
Lynd, as the reader may have been led 
to assume, but Dr. Bronfenbrenner himself 
(Perception: An Approach to Personalit y, 
ark Meere eds, Ronald Press, 
"haffed" jode dali ad 

i at the “paradoxical” position of 
Dr. Bronfenbrenner, 

NoRrBERT L. Mintz 
Harvard University 
e 
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Sigmund Koch (Ed.) 


Psychology: A Study of a Science. Study I: Conceptual and Systematic. Vol. 1: Sensory, Perceptual, and 
Physiological Formulations. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1959, Pp. x + 710. $9.75. 


There are six reviewers. Dr. Ira J. 
Hirsh, who takes the chapter on audi- 
tory theories, is at the Central. Insti- 
vute for the Deaf in St. Louis and also 
Associate Professor at Washington Uni; 
versity. See his review of Tra 
Pathology (CP, Feb. 1058, d 238). 
The four chapters on ion—color, 
light, space perception—are handled by 
the Hurviches: Dr. Leo M- Hurvich 
and his. wife, Dorothea Jameson, both 
late of Eastman Kodak Company, now 
both of New York University. Per- 
ception—the views of Köhler, Gibson, 
Brunswik, and — Helson—have been 
treated by Dr. Fred Attneave, Asso- 
«ciate Professor of Psychology at the 
University of Oregon. Physiological psy- 
chology, two chapters, is reviewed by 
Dr. Eliot Stellar of the Institute of 
Neurological Sciences at the Uni 
of Pennsylvania. See his 
Scott's. Animal Behavior (ÇP. Sept 
1958, 3, 274f.). Koch's Introduction 
receives comment from CP's Editor. 


Speech 


sity 
review of 


Introduction 
Introduction, by Stcmunp Kocu 


Reviewed by Epwtx G., BORING 


Wes all of its seven volumes have 


of its distinguished contributors. If the 
other volumes match the first, the whole 
will use about two million words. How 
will that compare with some other big 
books? 


Approx. 
words 
The Bible. King James’ Au- 
thorized Version, 1611. Actual 
count: 773,692 775,000 
Stevens: Handbook of Experi- 
mental Psychology, 1951.1 vol. 800,000 
Wundt: Physiologische Psychol- 
ogie, 6 cd., 1908-11. 3 vols. 1,000,000 
Koch: Psychology: a Study of 
a Science, 19; . 7 vols. 2,000,000 
Seligman: Encyclopedia of the 
Social Sciences, 1930-35. 15 
vols 7,500,000 
Diderot: L'Encyclopédie, 1731- 
1776, 21 vols. without plates 
and tables, 25,000,000 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, 1941. 
23 vols. 36,000,000 


Really this is a stupendous undertaking 
that Koch is engineering and has al- 
ready brought well along since its plan- 
ning began away back in 1952. 

There are to be two main Studies, 
each consisting of three volumes, of 
which the volume now under review 
only the first; and then in a seventh 
volume there will be 


is 


à Postscript by 


Study I is subtitled Conceptual and 
tematic, and its first volume is on 
Sensory, Perceptual, and Physiological 
Formulations. The nature of the con- 
tributions of its many distinguished au- 
thors appears in this review. Volume a, 
with a dozen more contributors, 
General Systematic Formulations, Learn- 
ing, and Special Processes, whereas Vol- 


ume 3, with still another dozen 


is on 


con- 
tributors, is on Formulations of the 
Person and the Social Context. For 


these three volumes the 
$30.50. 

Study II, still in Preparation, is Em- 
birical Substructure and Re 
Other Sciences, and its three volumes 
are to be (4) Biologically Oriented 
Fields: Their Place in Psychology and 
in Biological Science, (5) The Process 
Areas, the Person, and Some Applied 
Fields: Their Place in Psychology and 
in Science, and (6) Investigations of 
Man as Socius: their Place in p. . 
ogy and the Social Sciences, 
come 


list prices total 


lations with 


SNychol- 
Then will 
Koch's Postscript, a separate and 
somewhat thinner volume, Psychology 
and the Human Agent: a View of the 
Problems in the Enaction ofa Science: 

At 150 words a minute you could 
read these seven volumes in six 40-hour 


weeks. You might not u i 
n^ ‘ a } . inderste 
appeared, this opus magnificentis- Sigmund Koch, the Director of the for some of the writing ] x viser 
at * " P 1 1 i : "a —_ i i 
“mum will surely hold Psychology’s project. in which he sums up and per- dancy to be fully iios vs 2 
l 1 i a \ 3 "6c shenc} T E 
record for size and also for the number haps also points the way speed. But sha ceo 3e 
i . B should anyone read i 
any ad this 
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whole work, or is it perhaps an en- 
cyclopedia to stand on the sheli and be 
consulted for this and that topic and 
presently to become the ground for the 
big review that will be Volume 7? One 
wonders too. since the studies take so 
long to read. how much work went into 
their writing. how many savant-hours? 
Perhaps that is all right. though. for 
any leader of thought welcomes the op- 
portunity to make a definitive statement 
of his position. Koch notes the com- 
pliance and interest of the many con- 
tributors and how their views became 
modified under this kind of active par- 
ticipation. Perhaps we have here Psy- 
chology's great encyclopedia. 

Koch comments. in the course of his 
40-page introduction to Volume 1. “It 
is man's great good fortune to be a 
‘double agent’: he is a first-order actor 
and a second-order reflector, reappraiser. 
reviser of the course and consequence 
of action." Certainly this great good 
fortune has not been denied to Koch. 
In these pages the whole autistic his- 
tory of the planning. discussion, revi- 
sion, and modification of this project 
under action is set down. The insurance 
against general prejudice by a bias to- 
ward pluralism and by the acceptance 
of multiple criteria is specified under 
Koch's carefully articulated, prec 
Latinized sobriety, One wonders how 
William James might have handled the 
same topic. Would it have been with 
that “generous divination and that su- 
periority in virtue which was thought 
by Cicero to give a man the best in- 
sight into nature," or would he simply 
have escaped from this difficult field? 

One wonders too—very much— 
psychologists. Koch says: 
tion of a ma 


about 
“The concep- 
sive, collaborative appraisal 
of the ‘status’ of a broad field of 


sci- 
ence—too youthful to have attained sta- 
bility —was a bold one. |, . Such 


a study has never been attempted in 
our science, nor in any other." Is he 
right? Is this an encyclopedia? 
Koch, however, for all his acceptance 
of pluralism, does not regard this de- 
scription of a science 
cyclopedic 


a mere en- 
and that view 
leads me to ask why youthful psvchol- 


enterprise. 


ogy so often refuses to recapitulate the 
history of the older sciences, and also 
why ifs most striking. deviation from 
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the scientific historical norm lies always 
in the direction of self-consciousness, of 
thinking about itself, its characteristics, 
its virtues, its failures, and its proper 
aspirations. Do the ghosts of its philo- 
sophical ancestry continue to haunt psy- 
chology? Can it be that psychology 
needs constantly to be reassuring itself 
It is true that the social sciences are 
thus introspectively self-conscious. au- 
ustic, addicted to thinking about their 
theoretical structure. May it be per- 
haps that psychology. ‘behavioral sci- 
ence. is infected by the insecurity of 
its sibling social science as much as by 
its inheritance from philosophy? 

At any rate, here we have the prod- 
ucts of the best brains of a vigorously 
growing science. Psychology need not 
be representative as a science. It does 
not have to be like anything else. And. 
if no one but the Editor reads all of 
these two million words, what matter? 
The ten inches on the bookshelf will 
still be an Encyclopedia of Psychology 
as of 1960. and the final volume will be 
a grander review than any encyclopedia 
ever had. 


Audition 
Three Auditory Theories, by P&R 
LICKLIDER 


Reviewed by Ira J. Hirsu 


pre of treatments on 

hearing will assume, from the title. 
that this chapter deals with three al- 
ternative theories 


classical 


about pitch percep- 
tion because, in the past. this has been 
the problem for auditory 


. theory. In 
Boring's ch 


D apter on Auditory Theory 
(Sensation and Perception, etc.. 1942) 
and in Wever's Theory of Hearing 
(1949), pitch perception is the 
concern of theory, 
a dr u 


main 
| Licklider’s chapter is 
astic departure from 
Only one of his three theo 
ory of pitch perception.’ 
are “theory of speech 
and “theory of signal detection.” 

The theory of pitch 
solid. up-to-d 


this tradition, 
ries is a “the- 
` The other two 
intelligibility” 


perception is a 
: ate treatment, The old con- 
flict between place theory and frequency 
theory has been partiall f 
framework w here 

some 


y resolved in a 
place is important for 


frequencies in some peripheral 


SIGMUND Koci 


parts of the auditory system, while fre- 
quency 1$ important. for other sounds 
in more central parts of the auditory 
system. Two mechanisms are described 
mathematically which perform tw 
erations: peripheral 
analysis primarily 
anal 


© op. , 
crude frequency, 
through place, and 
s of periodicity through tempo- 
ral coincidence. A third central mecha- 
nism operates on the outputs from the 
two auditory nerves so as to yield in- 
formation on auditory localization. The 
mechanisms are essentially mathemati- 
cal operators, although thev 
strangely physiological at times. 

The theory of speech intelligibility is 
a concise formalization of a scheme pro- 
pounded initially by French and Stein- 
berg (1947) for showing the depend- 
ence of speech intelligibility on two 
basic aspects of the speech stimuli: 
bandwidth and signal-to-noise ratio. 
This appears to be a more truly em- 
pirical theory. arrived at through induc- 
tion from earlier experiments. The fact 
that it has been shown wanting in sev- 
eral 


seem 


respects by some recent experi- 
ments is overshadowed by the pre 
of such a theory in a general treatment, 
The hearing of speech is not to be 


sence 


i found 
in Boring's chapter nor in Wever's book. 
nor are the data even considered in 
Stevens and Davis Hearing of 1938, It 
Was present in rudimentary form in 
Fletcher's Speech and Hearing in 1926* 
and in ssentially the present 
the 1953 


form in 
revision of that book. Now 


| 


* 


here it is. a respectable and important 
part of auditory theory. 

These two theories. about pitch and 
about speech, deal with two funda- 
mental and important aspects of hear- 
ing. The problems are auditory and the 
theories involve concepts of 
and 


acoustics 
of audition. In the case of pitch 
perception, the mode of explanation ap- 
pears to be ‘reductionistic’: 
sa 


that is to 
^. with mathematically defined inter- 
vening variables the relations sought ap- 
pear to be not only between listeners 
responses and acoustic 
also between either one of these and 
physiological mechanisms. The theory 
of speech intelligibility, on the other 
hand, aspires merely to establish func- 
tional. relations, 


dimensions, but 


for example, between 
the percentage of words correctly re- 
peated and the physical dimensions of 
the speech stimuli. 

In contrast to these two theories that 
are frankly addressed to auditory prob- 
lems, we have the theory of signal de- 
tection. This theory is an elegant, al- 


s ready formed. mathematical structure, 


in search of a piece of the empirical 
world to fit. To this reviewer it does not 
appear to be an auditory theory, It does 
not address itself to the solution of 
auditory problems, If it turns out, as 
Licklider claims it already has, that the 
theory of signal detection, deduced from 
statistical decision theory, is a proper 
model for describing the behavior ofa 
listener detecting the presence of a sig- 
nal against a background of noise, then 
it must also be the proper model for 


. describing similar behavior on the part 


of visual, tactual. gustatory, and olfac- 
tory observers. (It has already been ap- 
plied in vision.) And if it is such a gen- 
eral model. then it should be presented 
as a psychophysical theory, not an audi- 
tory theory. To be sure. workers who 
have sought to apply this theory to 
auditory experiments have touched gold 
most of the time. Listeners (and visual 
observers) do indeed seem to behave in 
à way that can be compared with that 
of the ideal observer, the chief charac- 
ter in the story. 


We must not. however, minimize two 


important changes. First. in the detec- 
tion situation, the theory suggests that 
the stimulus variables cannot be de- 


fined solely 


in terms of traditional 


physical properties like amplitude, fre- 
quency, and phase. A properly defined 
stimulus is also characterized by its 
probability of occurrence. Second, the 
theory suggests that the listener is not 
endowed with a static threshold. The 
probability of occurrence of the stimu- 
lus has an effect on the response prob- 
ability, as also does the payoff matrix. 
a matrix of values or penalties associ- 
ated correct. and incorrect 
sponses to stimuli present and stimuli 
absent. Classical treatments of hearing. 
and indeed of all the senses, begin with 
the notion of a threshold. If it turns out 
that the behavior of a listener or ob- 
server is more adequately described by 
the theory of signal detection, then this 
old concept of threshold must disappear 
and be replaced by a more appropriate 
dependent variable. one that labels the 
listener's. performance by comparing it 
with the performance of a mathemati- 
cally defined ideal observer. operating in 
a similar experimental situation. 

There are many aspects of auditory 
experience that might be treated under 
auditory theory, but unfortunately there 
are almost as many subtheories as there 
are auditory phenomena. Licklider has 
chosen wisely three theoretical systems 
that have to do with three rather large 
chunks of audition: perceiving pitch, 
understanding speech, and the somewhat 
less strictly auditory perceiving of sig- 
nals in noise. The theories converge, 
particularly on the requirement for a 
filter. In the theory of signal detection, 
one conceives of a filter with an ad- 
justable center frequency and band- 
width, while in the theory of pitch per- 
ception, one may think of several kinds 
of cascaded filters, the first of which 
may be a bank of fixed filters. A bank 
of filters is also conceived in the the- 
ory of speech intelligibility, but there it 
is not so obviously demanded by the 
facts. i 


with Toe 


This brings us to repeat some of the 
differences among these three theories. 
One has a suggestion of physiological, 
mechanical filters in the theory of pitch 
perception, but then, in the 


theory. of 
speech intelligibility. the 


filters are only 
analogues for external filters that were 
used in the original studies 
the case of the theory of 
tion, 


- Finally, in 
signal detec- 


it is not clear Which aspect of the 


S CERE ctu!Á-ÓeÁrisÀMMÀ 00000 


empirical world the mathemati 
fined theoretical concepts 


ally de- 
are to denote. 
Those associated with the definition of 
the stimulus are quite clear, but the 
tervening and dependent variable some- 
times appear to have to do with the 
characteristics of the listener's 


(eg. 


in- 


behavior 
probability of response) and at 
other times with physiological mecha- 
nisms (e.g., adjustable filters), 

The reader who wants to know what 
auditory people are 
these days will be informed, because 
the major theoretical enterprises are 
there. The auditory specialist who wants 
to know what his area looks like when 
it becomes framed in theory will also 
be informed—and possibly surprised, 


theorizing about 


Vision 
Color Theory, by C. H, GRAHAM 
The Quantum Theory of Light and 
the Psycho-physiology of Vision, 
by M. H. PrsENNE and F. Boc 
MARRIOTT 
Theory oj Stereoscopic Vision, by 
K. N. Ocrk 
The Luncburg Theory 


of Binocular 
Space Perception, by 


A. A. BLANK 
Reviewed by Leo M. Henvieg 
and DOROTHEA JAMESON 
, I HE 


theoretical formulations 


con- 
cerned with various aspects of wj. 
sion make it clear that this area, a]. 


though Properly part of Psychology as 
a science and important 
ment, is 


within its 


in its develop- 
Iving exclusively: 
The chapter 


far from 


province, 


on 
quantum theory js written by Pirenne 
and Marriott, mathematically trained 
biologists at Oxford. 


Who consider that 
S in the realm of bio- 
; Kenneth Ogle. a physically 
trained specialist in Physiological optics 
at the Mayo Clinic, à 
chapter on 
Luneburg 


their material lie 
physics, 


is author of the 
stereoscopic The 
binocular Vision, 
theory, is 
modified form hy 
matician at 


Vision, 
theory o a 
mathematical described n 
Mbert Blank. a mathe. 
in New York University: and 
the University of Tennessee The tha ) 
ter on color theory iz ritten | si 
Graham, Well-known Columbi 


sist. who make 


Y Clarence 
a psvehola 


Su Clear thar as an “oh 


ective psychologist" his own approach 
o the problems of color vision coincides 
vith that of the physicists, on whose 
reatments he leans heavily in his pres- 
ntation of both factual material and 
heoretical constructs. 


= chapter is divided into 
our main sections, two of which are 
argely devoted to the empirical data 
or which an adequate color theory 
nust account. His first section describes 
some basic psychophysical discrimina- 
tion functions, and his second treats in 
considerable detail of the data of color- 
mixture, the mathematical transíorma- 
tions of such data, and the particular 
transformation standardized in the CIE 
(Commission Internationale de l'Éclai- 
rage) system of colorimetry. This sec- 
tion constitutes a clear and excellent 
lesson in the fundamentals of colorim- 
etry. We wonder, however, whether 
Graham might not have profitably con- 
densed this material to make room for 
some other important aspects of color 
measurement, such as the relation of 
the chromaticity diagram to perceived 
color space and to the Munsell system, 
or the relations between perceptually 
equivalent color stimuli for different 
states of chromatic adaptation. 
Sections three and four of the chap- 
ter are concerned with color theory 
and methodology. Here, Graham is not 
presenting a single systematic formula- 
tion, but rather coping with the more 
difficult task of representative selection 
from a literature replete with theoreti- 
cal proposals that range from vague hy- 
potheses to precisely stated systems of 
relations. His presentation, which han- 
dles the material with objectivity and a 
minimum of personal bias, accomplishes 
a number of things. It places the formu- 
lations in historical context by treating 
them within the Young-Helmholtz or 
Hering traditions, respectively. The ma- 
terial included makes it clear that one 
of the primary theoretical concerns has 
been the search for an invariant set of 
functional relations to wave length that 
can be used to generate, and thus to 
account for, specific discrimination func- 
tions. The variety of approaches to- 
ward this end is indicated by the inclu- 
sion of functions based on experimental 
procedures as diverse as Granit's elec- 
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trophysiological researches and Graham's 
own studies of color blindness. The 
quantitative theories described illustrate 
both diversity of approach and diiier- 
ence in kind of theoretical emphasis. 
Helmholtz’s line-element theory (in- 
cluded primarily for methodology) and 
Stiles’ more recent modification of line- 
element theory are presented as systems 
concerned primarily with metric in "an 
abstract color-brightness space." whereas 
the quantification of the Young-Helm- 
holtz theory by Hecht, and the quanti- 
tative statement of the Hering theory 
of opponent-colors by the present re- 
viewers, both place more emphasis on 
mechanism or process. 

Specialists in the area will disagree on 
matters of emphasis and interpretation. 
For example, what purpose is served by 
Graham's re-derivation of Hecht's theo- 
retical functions from the standard 
color-mixture data when he is "pretty 
certain that, at the time of his death. 
Hecht had given up his belief in the va- 
lidity of the V,. G,. and R, curves”? 
What does it mean to consider color 
theory as broad in scope where con- 
stancy problems are related to uncon- 
scious inference, and as narrow where 
the same problems are related to physio- 
logical process? Can it possibly be true 
that only Hering and his followers con- 
sider that the action of light depends 
not only on its physical characteristics 
but also upon the condition of the 
visual mechanism? More importantly. 
although he quite properly points out 
that the area of color vision is one in 
which data language very early becomes 
construct language. Graham does not 
indicate some of the problems that arise 
from this fact. It can be argued. for 
example, that the doubtful status of the 
exact additivity of luminances, which 
Graham expects to be a main focus of 
change in theory. is, rather. essentially 
à methodological issue related to the 
circumstance that luminosity is treated 
as a single construct, although based on 
different defining functions derived from 
à diversity of empirical measures. 


Pres "E AND MARRIOTT are concerned 
with physical, Photochemical, 
logical problems of retin 
and their chapte 


and physio- 
al excitation, 
r is largely devoted to 


a detailed discussion of frequency-of- 
seeing curves. 
experimental 


obtained under various 
conditions and analyzed 
from the point of view of the quan- 
tum theory of threshold responses. In 
its oversimplified form, this hypothesis 
states that. at threshold, the psycho- 
logical event mirrors the physical event, 
ie. the probability that a light flash 
will be perceived is directly related to 
the probability that a fixed minimal 
number of light quanta will be available 
as effective stimulus at the given en- 
ergy level. This theory about a very re- 
stricted aspect of visual perception has 
little in common with what is usually 
thought of as a theoretical system in 
psychology. and hence it is not surpris- 
ing that the topical outline of this chap- 
ter resists analysis in terms of the edi- 
tors proposed themes for discussion. 
What the reviewers found most in- 
teresting in the presentation are the 
changes in this view as contrasted. with 


earlier positions on the same issues. Spe- 

cific postulates required for exact psy- , 
chophysical correspondence have had to 

be modified in the light of accumulating 
data, both psychophysical and electro- 
physiological. so that the theory that 
now emerges is not the oversimplified 
view stated above. but rather a much 
less stringent statement that admits of 
biological as well as physical fluctua- 
tions, thus moving closer to Crozier's 
position. Moreover, Pirenne and Mar- 
riott’s discussion of methodology (stimu- 
lus randomization. false positives. etc.) 


e 


suggests that concepts and approaches 
of statistical decision theory will prob- 
ably play an increasingly important role 
in the continued exploration. of the 
quantum hypothesis, 


- 


j chapters by Ogle and Blank ex- 
emplify two very different approaches 
to the same problem: how does physi- 
cal space relate to visual space as de- 
termined by binocular vision? Ogle 
sees the problem as one of trying t° 
understand the anatomical-physiologict! 
mechanisms of binocular vision, where? 
Blank views it as one of characterizit 
the metric of visual space and statin ; 
a minimal number of hypotheses 
relate this metric to that of physic? 
space, 


| 


a line for systematic analy: 


Ogle, whose main contributions in the 


, area have been the careful and thorough 


experimental exploration of a variety of 
theoretically and clinically important 
stereoscopic effects, relates this mate- 
rial, in his chapter, to binocular retinal 
correspondence and disparity, in the 
context of two theoretical ideas, the 
Hering theory of local signs and the 
compulsion to fusion hypothesis, both of 
which emphasize process. He has made 
à conscientious (although not always 
successful) effort to fit his treatment to 
the mold of the 


editor's suggested out- 
Ogle says 
that the classification of variables in the 
suggested manner proved difficult, and 
the reviewers experienced more diffi- 
culty in this chapter than they have in 
Ogle’s other writings in keeping clear. 
for example. about the usage of retinal 
disparity as a theoretical construct with 
physiological referents, and its usage as 
à geometrically determined independent 
variable. Also, the reader must be care- 


ful to distinguish between the usage of 
,the word empirical to characterize inde- 


pendent variables in the language of 
systematic analysis. and Ogle's more 
habitual usage to refer to nonbinocular 
factors related to past experience. Al- 
though the experimental investigations 
of factors of binocularity encompassed 
in Ogle's treatment might seem re- 
stricted and artificial from, Gib- 
son's point of view, Ogle's concern with 
process contains the potentiality of di- 
rect application of the same fundamen- 
tal ideas to the natural, nonlaboratory 
environment. 

Blank's development of the Luneburg 
metric, on the other hand, is a theory 
of dark-room visual space. and what 
happens to this basic, presumably in- 
nately determined, metric in the ev- 
eryday situation where the individual 
comes into contact with the three-di- 
mensional, illuminated environment be- 
comes a problem, according to Blank. 
for learning theory. 


Luneburg's theory has the properties 
of a formal system, and Blank presents 
the essence of this mathematico-deduc- 
tive theory clearly and precisely in 
terms of a series of postulates that char- 
‘acterize the visual space as metric (lo- 
cally Euclidian and hyperbolic in the 


| large). and in terms of a set of hy- 


Ll 


potheses that coordinate points in this 
visual space to points in physical space 
(functions of retinal image displace- 
ments and displacement disparities). 
The latter hypotheses are both differ- 
ent from and less specific than those 
originally formulated by Luneburg which 
proved to be inconsistent with empirical 
data. Even in its present form, the em- 
pirical base of the theory seems weak. 
and only stringently limited experimen- 
tal tests are admitted to be of theoreti- 
cal relevance. Much of the material cov- 
ered in Ogle's chapter, for example, is 
irrelevant to the legitimate range of di- 
rect application of the metric theory. 
Under the circumstances, one may fairly 
ask just how much the theoretical ele- 
gance of this system is achieved at the 
price of ruling much of the problem 
of binocular vision out of theoretical 
bounds. 

What does “this assessment of the re- 
cent past" in the visual area tell us 
about where we stand? Happily. our 
systematic formulations are increasingly 
precise and testable: unfortunately, an 
unexpressed "orienting attitude" that 
implies a legitimate dichotomy between 
sensation and perception still persis 
methodological and procedural issues as 
old as psychophysics itself are still in 
the forefront; basic questions that arise 
in seeking to reduce the ‘subjective’ na- 
ture of perception to ‘objective’ meas- 
urement continue to be troublesome; 
and finally, no matter how carefully the 
living subject and experimental condi- 
tions are controlled to reveal only the 
workings of ‘pure’ mechanism, the com- 
plex individual keeps intruding as a cor- 
rective to theoretical oversimplification. 


Physiological Psychology 


A Neuropsychological Theory, by 
D. O. Hess 
Physiological Theory of Drive, by 
C. T. Morcan 
Reviewed by Evior STELLAR 
ex- 


O* should never ask for the 

planation of a joke. And by the 
same token. it is perhaps unfortunate 
lo ask a theorist to go back over his 


theory and ‘explain’ its origins and sys- 


tematic nature in detail. It is all right 
for the student of theory or of humor 
to make an analysis of what someone 
else had to say. but something is lost if 
the originator does it. Both Hebb and 

Morgan must have had difficulty fol- 

lowing the committee's outline of ques- 

tions. Fortunately, both largely aban- 

doned the prescribed form and took the 

occasion to get other things off their 

minds. 

Hebb's major contribution is his elabo- 
ration of his point that his theory is, in 
reality, a psychological theory. It uses 
physiological constructs like 'cell assem- 
bly’ as substitutes for psychological con- 
cepts like ‘idea’ or ‘image.’ His effort is 
to build a mutually beneficial, two-way 
bridge between psychology and physi- 
ology. He recognizes two important 
things clearly: (1) it is not possible by 
present techniques to measure directly 
the physiological variables he employs, 
and (2) straight neurological considera- 
tions would never give rise to such 
physiological conceptualizations. only 
the behavior of the organism as a whole. 

Morgan's major contribution is his 
excellent review of recent research on 
the physiology of motivation and the 
analysis he makes of sensory mecha- 
nisms in motivation. in the light of cur- 
rent research on exploratory and ma- 
nipulatory motives, sensorv isolation, 
and the ethologists’ concept of stimuli 
as releasers. 


For the historian, the pertinent auto- 
biographical information and elucidation 
of the personal philosophies and values 
that went into these theories will be of 
great interest. Hebb says he is a naive 
realist who simply wants to know how 
the brain works in behavior. His theory 
just grew out of his urgent interest in 
learning and perception. against a back- 
ground of behavioristic and gestaltist 
influences, 

Morgan's theory is the ordering 
data to give a systematic de 
the physiological m 
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Both men have contributed signifi- 
cantly in their chapters. but one won- 
ders whether their contributions would 
have been greater had they not labored 
under the constraints of the commit- 
tee's outline of questions. 


Perception 


The Systematic Psychology of Wolj- 
gang Kohler, by W. C. H. PRE 
TICE 


Perception as a Function of Stimu- 
lation, by J. J. GIBSON 

Brunswik’s Probabilistic Functional- 
ism, by Leo Postman and E. C. 
TOLMAN 

Adaptation Level Theory, by Harry 
HELSON 


Reviewed by FRED ATTNEAVE 


s a contributor to a later volume of 
A this series—for the vastness of 
‘Project A’ is such that contributors 
find themselves reviewing one another— 
I can assert with some fervor that the 
demands Editor Koch made of his au- 
thors were. at least verbally. formidable 
indeed. On first reading his remarkable 
document with the innocent title Sug- 
gested Discussion Topics, I was seized 
with a paralysis that made it impossible 
for me to write anything for months. 
quite analogous to the paraly of a 
golfer induced to study the Stephen 
Potter anatomical diagram showing all 
the muscles that must be coordinated in 
hitting a ball. 

Whether the authors of the present 
articles suffered similar traumata, I do 
not know. They have made use of the 
Koch topics in various ways. and to 
various degrees. What each of the ar- 
ticles in fact turns out to be is a highly 
competent summary of the system 
treated. One should not be especially 
surprised or disappointed that none of 
the four articles contains much that is 
that the author 


immediately new (i.e 


of the system has not said before? 


| article. on the psy hology 
of his colleague Wolfgang Kohler. i> 
More generally an account of the tradi- 


tional gestalt psychology as it is repre- 
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sented today. The sort of polemical fire- 
works that used to characterize gestalt 
writings—notably those of Köhler him- 
seli—seems strikingly absent in Pren- 
treatment. He admits initially. 
with an honesty worthy of emulation. 
that “the ‘System’ 
system at all. The many 
views. hypotheses. and concepts that 
Kóhler has proposed over the forty 
ssociation with a particu- 


tice's 


probably not a 
theoretical 


years of his 
lar point of view are often only loosely 
related." Elsewhere he discus fairly 
ireely (though without 
partisan bias) some of the rough spots 
and limitations of gestalt theory. The 
"Law of Prügnanz" is recognized as a 
non-explanatory catchall in its present 
form, Again—and here Prentice is im- 
plicitly granting a great deal—"A major 
research problem for gestalt theory is 


certainly not 


the extension of its principles to areas 
of behavior and experience not medi- 
ated by primary sensory projection areas 
of the brain." 


The more moderate. less defensive 
tone of Prentice's article is doubtless a 
result of the fact that many of the 


points for which gestalt psychologists 
had to argue thirty years ago have by 
now become practically. noncontrover- 
sial. The generalization that perception 
is "relationally determined." for exam- 
ple. rests upon a large and very solid 
mass of facts. How far the more theo- 
retical gestalt principles such as the 
doctrine of isomorphism go toward ex- 
plaining these facts. however. remains 
about as questionable as ever. 


Gus agrees in many respects with 
the traditional gestaltists: he emphasizes 
relational or “ordinal” determinants of 
perception. minimizes the role of asso- 
ciative learning. and accepts phenome- 
nology as a method. at least within 
limits. On the other hand. he main- 
tains that virtually no perceptual proc- 
esses. or mechanisms. need be assumed: 
that certain “higher-order” 


EUR d i properties 
of stimulation 


teg.. texture-gradients ) 
somehow directly evoke the perceived 
phenomena with which they are in cor- 
respondence. This interposition of an 
empty box between the receptor-surface 


and the locus of awareness is a curiou 


variant on empty-organism approaches 


Gibson seems to be contending not 


merely that the contents of the box may 
be ignored. but that it really is empty 

He asserts: "In the present theory, all’ 
proce e 


es for explaining the conversion 
of sensory data into percepts are super- 
fluous. No process of conversion is as- 
sumed. Not only the qualities of ob- 
jects but also their very object-char- 
acter, substantiality, solidity, and the 
like. are taken to be discoverable in 
stimulation. Objects are. as it 
‘sensed’. 
conscious 


were, 
Perceptual organization, un- 
inference, even associative 
learning are all explicitly rejected as 
irrelevant to perception. 

On meaning: “According to the pres- 
ent theory, the meaning of a visual ob- 
ject as well as the topography of its 
surface is given in stimulation. An ap- 
ple looks good to eat as well as merely 
round because of specific ways in which 
it retlects light.” Yet we are presumably 
permitted to ii 


assume no associations 
connecting these ways of reflecting light 
with eating! I find it difficult to criti- 
cize a position of this sort: reductio 
ad absurdum is impossible when the, 
absurdum is there already. Gibson’s ar 
gument that learning to read is a proc- 
ess of discrimination but not of asso- 
ciation (why not both?) seems similarly 
self-refuting. j 


The box, however, turns out to be not 
quite empty. after all: “discrimination” 
occurs, but precisely what this is, in 
terms of mechanisms. we are not told. 
Discrimination can be learned, but the 
kind of learning is said to be different 
(in ways not spelled out) from that 
dealt with by other theories. Also. terms 
like tuning, identification, and abstruc- 
tion, suspiciously suggestive of proc- 
esses that Gibson has rejected, are in- 
voked when needed without being pre- 
cisely explained or 
status. 


given systematic 

It seems to me that Gibson's struc- 
ture is almost purely a verbal one, and 
that anyone attempting to translate it 
into a demonstrably workable nonverbal 
model embodying the same formal prop- 
erties would find the task quite hopeless. 

On the brighter side of the picture: I 
have nothing but praise for the prag- 
matic consequences of the theory, Gib- 
son's interest in the psychophysics oi 
“higher-order” 
a brilliant program of experimentation 


variables has led him into 


t 


constitute a tre- 
.mendous contribution to our knowledge 
“of space perception. These results do 
not, in any obvious refute the 
theories that Gibson believes to be in 
opposition to his own. Rather. his theo- 
retical adversaries may accept his em- 
pirical contributions with gratitude. 


the results of which 


way, 


m Boss DRUNSWIK. one of the truly 
great psychologists of his time, was per- 
haps never quite recognized as such by 
the psychological public. Those gradu- 
ate students who ploughed through the 
impediments of his formidable style and 
vocabulary were rewarded with the dis- 
“covery of 


à new and important ap- 
proach to psychology, but many others 
never got past the first few pages. Post- 
man and Tolman have presented here a 
straightforward, lucid, and thoroughly 
readable exposition of Brunswik's major 
ideas. There is a tragic humor in the 
fact that such an account would not 
have been written but for Brunswik's 

s (death. 

It is to be hoped that the Postman 
and Tolman article will be widely read. 
There is much in Brunswik that 
may argue with, and that may not sur- 
vive (most specifically, he may have 
overshot his mark. which was to ob- 
tain intersituational generality, in re- 
jecting stematic" experimental de- 
signs to the degree that he did). Still, 
he may have come as close as anyone 
to roughing out a picture of psychology 
as it will look in the future. 

«  Helson has hewn out for himself a 
research area of somewhat unconven- 
tional proportions. Adaptation-level the- 

ory does not purport to be a compre- 

. hensive theory of perception, still less 

of psychology, but it nevertheless shows 

evidence of applicability to virtually 
every area of psychology. The theory 
had its beginnings in Helson's attempts 
to quantify certain gestalt-effects in 
color vision; subsequently it has spread 
into social psychology. personality, and 
i even psychopathology. Such a unifying 


one 


concept is heartening: we may regret 
that it has so few parallels. 

How adequately do these four "per- 
ceptual" systems represent current sys- 


tematice thinking on perception? Not too 


well, certainly, but to pinpoint the 


omissions would be a tricky task. I 
should have liked to see some repre- 
sentation of the "transactionalist" point 
of view (despite its overlap with Bruns- 
wik's), and also something of the vigor- 
ous thinking that Bruner is currently 
doing. Other readers might have very 
different. choices. 


PM 
M anagers Interact 


Paul R. Lawrence 


The Changing of Organizational 
Behavior Patterns: A Case Study 
of Decentralization. Boston: Divi- 
sion of Research, Graduate School 
of Business Administration, Har- 
vard University, 1958. Pp. xi + 
237. $4.00. 


Reviewed by Jony R. J. FRENCH. JR. 


who is Professor of Psychology at the 
of Michigan and Program 

its Research Center for 
Group Dynamics. For fifteen years he 
has been concerned with the introduc- 
tion—mostly the democratic introduc- 
tion—of organizational changes in busi- 
ness, sometimes as administrator, some- 
times as management consultant, and 
sometimes as social psychologist. He 
has conducted experiments on the effects 
of participation in overcoming resist- 
ance to change. And he gives instruction 
on human relations in Michigan's School 
of Business Administration. 


p“ L LAWRENCE, an associate profes- 
sor of business administration. is an 
old hand at writing cases in the tradi- 
tion of the Harvard School. 
This latest, a study of a chain of super- 


Business 


markets. will be of interest primarily to 
other teachers and students of business 
administration, secondarily to business 
men. and also somewhat to behavioral 
scientists. Each of these three audiences 
will find diferent values and diverse 
weaknesses. and none will he bored 
Those in business schools will be de- 
lighted with the concrete dest riptions of 


the interactions between district man 


agers and their newly elevated store 
managers. More than two-thirds of this 
small book is devoted to careful de- 
scription and well-chosen episodes of 
verbatim interaction and interview re- 
sponses. These district managers come 
alive as real people with all their unique 
reactions to the common pressure to 
delegate more of their authority to 
their subordinate store managers. For 


teachers of business administration this 
anecdotal material fills a long-felt need 
for realistic case material on human be- 
havior in business organizations. Stu- 
dents will welcome data which have all 
the human interest of a dramatic dia- 
logue and a good deal more validity. 
Many a business man will recognize 
familiar themes in the growth of a one- 
man company to the point where more 
decentralization of authority is needed. 
But most of them will be puzzled about 
the role of this one dominant figure, the 
president, because the plans for decen- 
tralization were worked out by five of 
his subordinates. Nothing is said about 
the role of the president in planning (or 
opposing) the changes—as glaring an 
omission as if it were produced by cen- 
sorship concerning a palace revolution. 
Business men will be less interested in 
the quantitative data on changes in in- 
teraction patterns of district managers 
and more interested in the author's 
“cookbook approach to changing orga- 
nizational behavior." These cautiously 
stated interpretations of the factors pro- 
ducing changes in interaction include, 
for example, the influence of superiors. 
peers, subordinates. and of the very 
inadequately described training courses. 
Most disappointing for readers in busi- 
ness is the absence of any such inter- 
pretation of the briefly noted fact that 
net profits increased 73¢ 


« during the 
two years following the reorganization. 

Psychologists will be most interested 
in the author's efforts to utilize behav- 


ioral science, His most exciting under- 


taking is his application of the self the- 


ory ot Snygg and Combs to elucidate 
the differences among three district man- 
agers and their reactions to 


organiza- 
ronal change 


Ns l 
Nese ams Teisti 


tons of a man’s seli concepts as a m in 
ager provide an “internal putre and ay 
B Al) 
empathic understanding oi the man N 


doubt other rese \ 
esearch will de simulated 


s 


| 


by his hypothesis that reactions to 
change are determined by the kind of 
fit or misfit between the person's selí- 
concept and the demands of the new 
organizational role. 


Lawrence's primary scientific effort is 
to correct the usual weaknesses of the 
case study (bias. unrepresentative sam- 
ple, chance results) by quantitative re- 
cording of interaction. He used four 
categories of interaction: questions. in- 
formation. opinions, suggestions or di- 
rections. The combination in this last 
category seems to blur an important 
distinction for measuring decentraliza- 
tion. Nevertheless these data (along 
with the results on the amount of time 
each participant spent in talking and 
on who initiated each new topic) as pre- 
sented in eleven exhibits do add impor- 
tant documentation to the anecdotal de- 
scription. Lawrence gives, however. no 


figures on the reliability of observation 
nor on the statistical significance of the 
results. More important, the design of 
his study precludes any general conclu- 
sions about change of behavior in the 
organization because the sample consists 
of two evidently atypical district man- 
agers. who participated differentially in 
planning the changes. and three store 
managers. Instead of a before and after 
design. their behavior is studied during 
the first six months after the decentrali- 
zation (when much behavioral change 
may already have occurred) and then 
again a year and a half later. We shall 
be inclined to agree with the author that 
the evidence for this change is not con- 
clusive. As case histories of human in- 
teractions. these accounts are much bet- 
ter than any Shakespeare left us. yet 
they fall far short of what behavioral 
science can achieve nowadays in the 
way of careful controlled analysis. 


‘Tribute to the Dean 


Georgene S. Seward and John P. Seward (Eds.) 


Current Psychological Issues: Essays in Honor of Robert S. Woodworth. 
New York: Henry Holt, 1958. Pp. ix 4- 360. $6.00. 


Reviewed by Jons F. DASHIELL 


Dr. fell, well known to American 
psychologists, President of the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association in 1938, 
now Kenan Professor of Psychology 
Emeritus at the University of North 
Carolina after many years of service 
there and also Visiting Professor at 
Wake Forest College, needs no other 
introduction than to say that he took 
his PhD in psychology at Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1913 when Woodworth was 
a youthful forty-three years of age and 
already—by his never-failing wisdom 
doled out with quaint humor—endear- 
ing himself to Columbia's pack of gradu- 
ate students 


HE present reviewer, having a forty- 
T fecal habit of seeking out 
his one-time teacher when needing in- 
formation or counsel on matters psycho- 
logical. recognizes as also his own CP's 
reference in another issue to Robert S 
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Woodworth as the Dean of American 
psychology (CP, May 1959, 4, 129), 
It seems appropriate enough then that 
the first Festschrift, Psychological Issues 
(1939), which reprinted a selected num- 
ber of his articles in honor of his seven- 
tieth birthday, should now be succeeded 
by another, Current Psychological Issues 
in celebration of his approaching nine- 
tieth. This volume is edited by two of 
his former students, one teaching at the 
University of Southern California and 
the other at the University of California 
at Los Angeles. who do not find 
ration by half the city of Los 
fatal to excellent 


a sepa- 
Angeles 
collaboration. They 
have permitted eleven other students or 


friends of Woodworth to 


i join them in 
this volume. 


“A contemporary Psychology could be 
written in terms of the fields that Wood- 
worth has put on the map,” say the 
editors. This is the keynote. Symposia 


are, however, notoriously uneven and 
this one is no exception. In length the 
contributions do not vary as much as 
they do in style. ranging from Edna 
Heidbreder's smoothly written job to 
N. G. Hanawalt's long references to his 
own work. Only one chapter contains 
substantial tabular and graphic presenta- 
tion of data followed by a ten-page dis- 
cussion (R. B. Ammons). Another sets 
forth J. LeR. Conel's, the Harvard neu- 
roanatomist's histologic studies in aging 
order with parallelisms in other matu- 
rational changes of infancy (Dorothy 
Eichorn & H. E. Jones). Perhaps most 
nearly corresponding to a readers cx- 
pectation is an orderly historic over- 
view of one field, physiological psychol- 
ogy (R. C, Davis). The readings differ. 
too, from those interpreting Woodworth 
faithfully and fully to those acknowl- 
edging some inspiration from him as a 
taking-off point for their exposition of 
substantial independent studies. Some 
chapters are broad in their sweep while 
others are devoted to close analyses 
(Gardner Murphy; J. J. Gibson). ` 

In reading this volume the reviewer 
came across so many quotable quotes 
that in varying degrees hint at the char- 
acteristic views of Woodworth himself 
or else at the contributor's that he ven- 
tures to characterize the volume by re- 
producing some of them here. 


Garpyer Merry: "Not only are per- 
ception and motivation more complicated 
processes than they seem to be , , . spread 
out in time and related to the individual 
life sequence . . 
tion; but . 


. to. unconscious motiva- 
es they are expressions of a 
selfhood.” Many have failed to grasp “that 
unitary integral life of the organism to 
which Woodworth has so long been ap- 
pealing.” 


J. J. Ginsox: "Perception is exploratory, 
not merely receptive," "Perception rein- 
forces the exploratory adjustments of the 
sense organs," “| Lens] 
very to 


accommodation is 
trial-and-error behavior. 
os The system ‘hunts’ in the terminology 
of servomechanism theory.” "On the first 
trial the signal character of the bell [in 
classical conditioning] is only indefinite but 
on succeeding trials it becomes more deñ- 
nite until finally it signals food.” 

N. G. Haxawarr: "Woodworth's. state- 
ments about [run] through the 
five editions . . . but basically the theory 
has remained unchanged, and vet is as re- 
freshing and modern as Hebb.” 


similar 


memory 


a~ 


J 


EDNA “The 
Aristotelian logic can be traced to the fact 
that the language in which Aristotle stated 
it... was restricted to the subject-predi- 
cate form of Greek sentences.” 


HEIDBREDER: limitations of 


J. P. Skwanb: “The organism learns not 
merely .& response but a sequence of 


events," “Contiguity 


. is not enough to 
ensure learning. To be learned a sequence 
must be attended.” 

R. B. AmMons; UMS bogey men 
were those who assumed to pr 


cribe in ad- 
vance what type of results a psychologist 
must find, and within what limits he must 
remain,’ " 


J. L. Friter: “Projessor Woodworth's 
report © on ‘Heredity and Environment’ 
reads as well in 1987 as it did in 1941 
[balancing] points of view which he re- 
garded as complementary rather than. an- 
tagonistic,” 


"[He] called for more longi- 
tudinal and developmental studies in psy- 
chologic 


al geneti 


Dorotiy H. Eicitogs and H, E. Jones: 
“Nearly forty y ago Woodworth wrote 
2o [what is} still an excellent’ summary 
of maturation [and] designated some of 
the principal problem areas in which matu- 
rational research was to attempt more de- 
tailed description." “In 1927 Woodworth 
| wrote]: ‘If we eliminate instinct .. . we 
force our descriptions of behavior into an 
incomplete and insufficient set of 


molds, 


oso We lose sight of the continuity of in- 
dividual development, " 

R. C. Davis: “Ablations at their best 
have become marvels of skill... . But, 


even at best, sing a part of the brain 
embles disassembling a calculating ma- 
chine with a cold chisel.” 

Js P “Although the names 
of faculties have acquired negative values 
through avoidance conditioning in students, 
they have continued to serve as major con- 
cepts. . . . [They are much like] so-called 
primary mental abilities." “One source of 
failure to turn out more creative graduates 

.ds that we have emphasized . . . 


GUILFORD: 


con- 
vergent thinking to the neglect of divergent 
thinking [as suggested by the Woodworth- 
Wells association tests |." 

D. B. Kiem; "[Even before Freud] ‘1 
thought that... we dream about matters 
that had been opened up but interrupted 
or checked during the day." " “Woodworth's 
contention that neurotic patients constitute 
arate class . . . 


as 


is at variance with the 
views of those who . . . perceive the 
normal person as being what Gordon All- 
port once referred to as an ‘undistinguished 
edition of the mentally diseased,“ 

Otro KütrBERG: “There are three fea- 
tures of this research [applying psycho- 


logical and psychiatrie techniques to an- 
thropolog 


cal problems] it is becoming 


more cautious, more objective, and more 
eclectic,” 


Pomes the most valuable contribu- 
tion to the collection is the ‘case history’ 
of Woodworth furnished by Georgene 
Seward. Some readers who skim the rest 
of the volume will find these personal 
notes on Woodworth himself refreshing. 
Does family 
hood and youth opportunities have the 
larger share in determining the make-up 
of the man: here is room for specula- 


constellation or do boy- 


tion. And what is told and what is over- 
looked about the man and his habits 
and interests amplify well the impres- 
sional colleagues have al- 
onal 


s had of him. The nonpro 
facets of his life here portrayed serve 
to establish still more firmly the atti- 
tude of enormous respect mixed with 
affection which nearly all who knew him 
cherish. The portrait is consistent and 
utterly credible. Without attempting 
depth analysis the co-editor has struck 
the reviewer as appr: 
her subject well. 


sions his profe 


wa 


sing and knowing 


The book as book suffers from a few 
faults. One is hasty proofreading. The 
reviewer is still laboring over two pas- 
sages in particular. One is: "Of course. 
the c ical theories, which refer sensa- 
tion differences to sense organs as far 
as possible. were already before the sci- 
entific match the authors’ scholarly ac- 
quaintance with so many relations. no 
doubt. which gave the strongest impulse 
to the enterprise of physiological psy- 
chology in the first place" (p. 255). An- 
other: "Sumner (49) in 1931 applied 
the House Mental Health applied the 
Mathews revision to delinquent 
boys" (p. 339). 

The subject index is not full and de- 
tailed enough to guide the 


Negro 


reader to 
many of the specific and particul 
terials to be found in the text. 
haps a tribute need not be 


uj 


It is also true that a man sees 
things themselves when he 
their origin; for their 


ar ma- 
but per- 
an archive. 


more oj 
sees more oj 
origin is a Part oi 
them, and indeed the most important part 
of them. 


G. K CHESTERTON 


Caribbean Mental 
Health 


W. E. Kendall (Ed.) 


Constructive Mental Hygiene in 
the Caribbean. (Proceedings of the 
First Caribbean Conference on 
Mental Health, 14-19 March 1957, 
Aruba. Netherlands Antilles.) As- 
sen. Netherlands: Royal Van Gor- 
cum. 1957. Pp. xii + 176. 


Reviewed by ANN. MacARET GARNER 


who has been working jor a long time 
now—ever since her Stanford PhD with 
Lew Terman and Maud Merrill—in 
experimental psychopathology, diagnostic 
testing, and the relation of mother and 
child. She has been one of CP's 


Con- 
sultants, and reviewed Scheniders’ Per- 


sonal Adjustment and Mental Health in 
CP (Sept. 1958, 3, 262-264). 


T 1957 the first Caribbean Confer- 

ence on Mental Health. organized 
upon the initiative of the Aruba So- 
ciety for Mental Health. met in the 
Netherlands Antilles, This volume, dedi- 
cated to Dr. John R. Ree 
of the World Federation 
Health, who served as 
many of the meetings. presents in sum- 
mary form the material offered by 
representatives from various Caribbean 
areas who attended the Conference 
Actually the Conference served as äh 
agent for the interchange of informa- 
tion among widely separated workers in 
various Caribbean mental-health 
grams. Thus, this report 
esting because it presents 
problems of 


8 


Director 
lor Mental 
chairman of 


: pro- 
Is most inter- 
many special 
a little-known area, 
sharp cultural Contrasts, rapid social 
and industrial change, and diversity of 
child-rearing practices abound, Much of 
the discussion time, 
given to problems of 
for various cultur 
ticularly severe 


where 


for example. was 
alcoholism, which 
al reasons see 


in this 
education for slow-le: 


also. stressed, 


m par- 
area. Special 
arming children w 


äs Were problems 
dustrial personnel 


as 


oi in- 
b leadership 


eral public health Alt THA dia 


hough many oj 


the papers are abbreviated, and others 
reported in indirect. summary form. 
still, as a whole. they provide an un- 
usual description of the early steps to- 
ward community solving of problems in 
mental health. Unlike most conferences. 
this one ends with specific conclusions 
and definite recommendations. At the 
close of the conference. for example. 


plans for the organizing of a Caribbean 
Federation for Mental Health were well 
under way: and recommendation 
alcoholism clinics. demonstration treat- 
ment projects. special education classes. 
and general community participation in 
mental health programs testified to the 
concrete and practical focus of the dis- 


for 


cussions. 


An Existential View of Dreaming 


Medard Boss 


The Analysis of Dreams. (Trans. by Arnold J. Pomerans.) New York: 
Philosophical Library. 1958. Pp. 223. $6.00. 


Reviewed by Catvix S. HALL 


Dr. Hall, who has been Professor of 
Psychology at Western Reserve Univer- 
sity and Syracuse University, is right 
now leave studying and writing. 
Dreams have constituted one of his 
chief interests for the past ten years, 
and his The Meaning of Dreams (Zar- 
per, 1953) is about to hit the drug 
stores (by benefit of Dell). He has re- 
viewed paperbounds, personality, and 
dreams for CP. See his comment on 
Bertram Lewin’s Dreams and the Uses 
of Regression (International Universi- 
ties, 1958; CP. June 1959, 4, 164f.). 


on 


Nee Boss's interest. in dreams 
became known to me a number 
of years ago when I read his paper 
on The Psychopathology of Dreams in 
Schizophrenia and Organic Psychoses. T 
think this is one of the most significant 
articles on dreams published during the 
last fifty years, (An English translation 
of it is to appear in a forthcoming an- 
thology of dream studies now being com- 
piled by Manfred DeMartino.) Conse- 
quently. the announcement in 1953 of 
a new work on dreams by Boss (Der 
Traum und seine Auslegung» filled me 
with anticipation. I ordered a copy and 
groped my way through it with my dear 
old PhD German. Despite this inade- 
quate equipment. I gleaned enough to 
sense that Boss had written an original 
book on dreams. I even thought of urg- 
ing a publisher to bring it out in an 
English edition so that 1 and others in- 
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terested in dreams might be better in- 
formed regarding Boss's theory. With- 
out my urging, however. Philosophical 
Library has published this English trans- 
lation, prepared by Arnold J. Pomerans. 
Our sincere thanks to the publisher 
and translator for making the volume 
available! 

First. let it be said that Medard Boss 
is Professor of Psychotherapy in the 
University of Zurich. that he studied 
with Freud and Jung. and that he 
worked with Eugen Bleuler. In recent 
wears he has turned his back on Freud. 
Jung. and Bleuler and has adopted an 
existential phenomenological approach to 
psychotherapy and psychopathology, His 
existential mentors are Binswanger and 
Heidegger, Now. he has applied. their 
‘philosophy’ to dreams. 

A large part of the book is devoted 
to a critical analysis of other dream 
theories, notably those of Freud and 
Jung. Boss characterizes Freud's theory 
as an objective one. because Freudian 
dream symbols stand for real 
like sex organs and real 
sexual intercourse. 
subjective 
dreams 


objects 
like 
Jungs theory is a 
one because Jung says that 
are projections of inner states 
like archetypes, For Boss, 


actions 


y dreams are 
not symbolic of behavior in waking life 


or of objects in the external environ- 


ment. nor are dreams projections, What 
are they then? 


A dream is reality. It does not stand 


for something else. nor can it 


be ex- 


plained by tracing it to events and cir- 
cumstances in the waking life of 
dreamer. 


the 
The dream things must be 
accepted as things with their own and 


full meaning and content, just as they 
are felt to be within the immediate ex- 
periences of the dream.” 

Thus a dream is not something a per- 
son has. It is the person. “To be a per- 
son. therefore. means nothing else than 
a self-unfolding of human behavior pat- 
terns. It means this so strongly and so 
exclusively that this unfolding is only 
called ‘person’ because in it and through 
it alone do the potentialities of human 
existence resound out of their hidden 
essence.” 

Boss elaborates on these existential 
propositions and provides many illustra- 
tions of the way in which they are used 
to illuminate the meaning of dreams, 
He reports some very interesting experi- 
ments, of which the following one ix 
particularly ingenious. Five women were 
hypnotized and given the suggestion 
that they would dream of a sexual ad- 
vance from a naked man who was well 
known to them. Three of the women who 
were not neurotic about sex had pleas- 
ant. satisfying. sensual dreams, ‘The 
other women who were neurotic 
had very unpleasant dreams. One of 
them dreamed that she was confronted 
by a strange soldier in 


two 


uniform who 
was practicing with a pistol and nearly 
shot her. The dreamer terrified 
and woke up. Boss interprets this dream 
to mean that the neurotic woman con- 
ceives of male s 


was 


uality as destructive 
in character. One does not have to be 
an existentialist. to accept this inter- 
pretation. It appeals to me because it 
combines the objective approach to 
dream symbolism (pistol — penis) and 
the subjective approach (the dream as a 
projection of the person's conception of 
sexuality). Existential analysis does not 
add anything else for me, But then I 
am not an existentialist. 

If you are interested in dreams and 
if you think they are important, by all 
means read this book. It is not a 
warmed-over book as so many dream 
books are but an original. stimulating 
volume. If you are an existentialist, vou 
will find the argument congenial. If you 
are not an existentialist, you may find it 
irritating. But vou will not find it dull. 


j 


CP's Critics 


peen is the occasion for con- 
sciousness—perhaps the biological 


reason for it. That is what James R. 


Angell thought in 1905 in the heyday 


, of Chicago functionalism. The organism 


curriculates gaily along its predeter- 
mined way, S-R-S-R-S-R. until it meets 
à block for which it is unprepared by 
its and its. ancestors past experience. 
Then "in steps consciousness," said 
Angell, and busies itself with an adap- 
tation to a novel situation. 

So CP. It gets lots of reinforcement 
for this and that and continues on its 
eWay, silently assimilating approbation. 
Suddenly someone stamps in with a 
handful of aversive stimulation and 
along with him “in steps consciousness” 
to see what ought to be done about 
whatever it is that is said to be wrong. 

The two latest interferences with CP's 
complacency are related. One reader 
wants CP to have only responsible re- 
viewers. Another wants the reviewer to 
have professional status equivalent to 
the reviewee's. Don't turn celebrities 
over to whippersnappers, who may in- 
ideed not yet have learned responsibility. 
That's good advice, but it comes with- 
out recipe. What's good therapy for the 
critic is not an obvious new procedure 
for CP. 

What is it that makes a reviewer irre- 
sponsible? Almost never does a review 
contain misstatements of facts and even 
then the error will not be willful. That 
reviewer is called irresponsible who ap- 
plies the wrong value system to his ob- 
ject of criticism, complains that the 


mystic was not scientific or the scien- 
tist not. graceful, objects to the book's 
being what it was intended to be and 
fails to comment on how well the au- 
ihor lived up to his own aspiration. Of 
course, if the reviewer thinks the au- 
thor's goal is bad, then he ought to say 


so. Maybe it is really bad, that is to 
say. maybe nearly everyone would agree 
with the reviewers values. Or maybe 
only a minority of readers would accept 
those values. Then the majority will 
think him irresponsible if he does not 
also sav how the book succeeds in re- 
spect of what the people think good. 
No editor ought. however. to sit in 
judgment these ethical questions 
other than to decide that the too ego- 
centric reviewer should not be asked 
again. The judgment of the people must 
come from the people and not from any 
autocrat, and that means there must be 
dissent and reinterpretation in letters to 
CP—which are. by the way. looking up 
these days in that they are becoming 
less petty, more scholarly. Usually peo- 


on 


ple who write to CP correcting an error. 
what they see as an error. are so ab- 
sorbed in the enormity of the error that 
they forget that it may at that very 
moment be dying for the reason that 
they have just corrected it. The critic's 
critic is part of the process of intellec- 
tion that CP exists to promote. A good 
complaint that achieves its end pro- 
motes progress and, like all other suc- 
cessful action, is self-terminating. It re- 
lieves tension. by annihilating its own 
cause. 


The business of getting peers re- 
viewed by peers makes sense only if 
you limit your universe to the sole busi- 
ness of reviewing—a profession in which 
no one does anything but criticize 
review the others. There are. 
many other things to do than review- 
ing— research to be accomplished, books 
lo be written to be reviewed. all the 
other activities that stimulate scientific 
advance. As a general rule in science 
the men with status have the least time 
for criticizing others, and that is how 
it should be. You do not have to have 


the work 


and 
however, 


status to criticize competently 


of a man with status, but the less well 
known your critical skills are, the greater 
is CP's hazard in asking you to try. If 
CP becomes convinced it made a mis- 
take, it will not ask you again, but, un- 
less the review produced feedback, CP 
is not likely to be sure it chose badly. 

Just now CP is trying very hard to 
keep the ad hominem criticism out of 
reviews and letters—especially the let- 
ters which are written without previous 
instruction to the writers on this point. 
There is a general convention that when 
people make mistakes 
you) in print, it 


(disagree with 
all right to try to 
hurt them in print. CP sets its face 
sternly against this vindictive behavior 
and has been sending back letters beg- 
ging their authors to rewrite them 
that they deal solely with the facts and 
ideas without comment on the intelli- 
gence or integrity of the offending 
writer. Surely anger and aggression lie 
over and bevond thought and under- 
standing. and mayhem is no symptom 
of maturity. People like to fight: it has 
news value; but should CP let these 
westerns seduce its readers from their 


so 


pursuit of the more deliberate strategies 
of wisdom? 


Tur PSYCHIATRIC BULLETIN 


A: CP's invitation, Robert W, White 


writes this comment on an interesting 
undertaking in making sound psychi- 


atric psychology intelligible to physi- 
cians and their intellectual pe 


5 ers among 
the lay public. 


For some years our brethren 


in psychi- 
atry have been carrying on an interesting 
experiment in publication. Expr.ssly “for 
the physician in general practice they 


publish a quarterly, The Psychiatrie Bul- 
letin, reporting on various aspects of their 
specialty, The winter issue, 
instance, has 9 articles, cach 
Pages, 


1958 39, for 
of 2 or 3 
on topics such as 
chotherapy, parental 


phrenia, 


schools of psy- 
influence in 
tremens, 
articles 
professional 
suggested 
members of 
are 


schizo- 
criminal 
are evidently 
writers, though 
and edited by the 
m the editorial staff 
They pleasant read and pretty 
much up to date in contents The Bulletin 
is published at the University of 


delirium 
responsibility. The 
prepared 
probably 
medical 


and 


by 


to 


Texas 


— 
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LOOKING FOR A 
BOOK PUBLISHER? 


It is no secret, that publica- 
tion is regarded as tke founda- 
tion stone of ascholar’s career. 
In order to gain recognition, 
prestige, and advancement, the 
scholar must seek publication. 


Exposition Press offers 
scholars a complete pub- 
lishing service, under our 
special academic imprint, Ex- 
position-University Books. 
Though the proportion of 
scholarly publications in the 
lists of the trade houses is 
shrinking, due to economic 
pressures, several of our re- 
cent titles in the academic 
fields have gained popular re- 
views, professional recognition 
and steady sales. These books 
are the result of a publishing 
plan that is bringing a steady 
flow of scholarly writers to 
Exposition Press. They re- 
flect the high editorial stand- 
ards and quality of design and 
production which have won the 
respect of libraries, schools, 
booksellers and critics. 


FREE! The behind-the- 

* scenes story of 
book publishing revealed in two 
fact-filled, illustrated bro- 
chures, containing a detailed 
description of our 4096-royalty 
subsidy plan including a break- 
down of contract terms and 
typical costs (in print for the 
first time). Copies are avail- 
able on request. Your inquiries 
and manuscripts are invited, 
An editorial appraisal will be 
furnished promptly without 
obligation. 


Please write to Charles Pryor, 
Editorial Department. 


EXPOSITION PRESS, 
386 Park Avenue S. 
New York 16. N.Y. 
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ADJECTIVAL NOUN AGAIN 


Is isn't only the psychologists who get 
into trouble with the adjectival noun. On 
28 February 1959 the Boston Herald 
wanted to use seven nouns adjectivally 
to modify an eighth. Heretofore CP's 
favorite has been dementia precox pa- 
tient learning, which goes way 
back to 1912, but the Zerald's eight 
words were: 


maze 


Sales tax real estate levies withholding tax 
front 


To this Und-Verbindung it tried to give 
meaning by the use of three hyphens: 


Sales tax-real estate levies-withholding tax- 
front 


Does that really help? CP would have 
used three hyphens and two commas: 


Sales-tax, real-estate-levies, withholding-tax 
front 


But if CP is right, then what becomes 
of the National Academy of Sciences- 
National Research Council? 


Books TO Come 


Mas Haire has put together the 
contributions of ten important authors 
on organization. The book might be 
called Modern Organizational Theory but 
no one knows for sure yet just what 
will eventually be on the title page. The 
idea of this particular approach to wis- 
dom grew out of Haire's reading Julian 
Huxley and D'Arcy Thompson and com- 
ing to the conclusion that organizations 
must have proper or necessary forms 
and functional patterns and that we had 
better get clear about some of them. 
Each of the ten authors—never mind 
about their names now—was asked to 
choose à topic within this universe. 
topic about which he 
Cited. The book will co 
cited verbal behaviors, 
are being coerced 
Wiley and ought to 
Over into readers’ 


a 
is especially ex- 
msist of ten ex- 
These cathexes 
into print by John 
be ready to bubble 
minds this fall. 


| bis MOWRER h 


learning theory comin 
Wiley. Learning The 
is due this fall 


as two books on 
g along with John 
ory and Behavior 


and its sequel, Learning 


Theory and the Symbolic Processes, next 
spring. Mowrer sees himself historically 
as an agent of the Zeitgeist at midcen- 
tury. First there was 


simple functional- 
ism (James. Dewey); then simple S-R 
behaviorism (Thorndike. Hull), and then 
a reaction against negative reinforce- 
ment. and now. with Mowrer bearing 
the banner. a feedback system which, 
because it makes use of mentalistic con- 


cepts like imagery, is a return on the 
spiral of progress to the azimuth of the 
turn of the century but with 60 years’ 
progress upward. At least that is what 
CP thinks Mowrer thinks. but you had 
better wait for the books. He started 
on them in 1954, and together they will 
be his maximum opus up to this date, 


E status praesens of teaching ma- 
s is going to be shown to the pub- 
lic this fall by John Wiley in a report 
of a symposium on that topic, Auto- 
matic Teaching, a symposium held 
December 1958 under the 
the University of Pennsyly 


in 
auspices of 
Air Force. a report edited and collated 
by Eugene Galanter. There will be 
twenty papers: theoretical analyses of 
learning by Kendler and Zeaman, al 
man's guide programming by the 
Harvard Teaching Machinists. and very 
specially an extensive review and bibli- 
ography by Gagné and Bolles of the 
psychological factors that make for ef- 
fective learning. It is a little book. 
200 pages. offset reproduction, intended 


ay- 
to 


more as news of work in progress than , 


as an archival record. 

Also this fall we are to expect under 
the sponsorship of the National Educa- 
tion Association a book of readings on 
the Automation of Teaching, edited by 
A. A. Lumsdaine and Robert Glaser, 
and bringing together for reference in 
a single volume a convenient collection 
of key papers on teaching machines and 
self-instructional materials. 


Ud 


In your deepest retations, there is on's 
one test of what you profoundly want: it 
consists of what happens to you 


C. P. SNOW 


ania and the 


TV as Scapegoat 


Hilde T. Himmelweit, A. N. Oppenheim. and Pamela Vance 


Television and the Child: An Empirical Study of the Effect of Television 
on the Young. New York: Oxford University Press, for the Nuffield 


Foundation, 1 


Reviewed by Wits 


Dr. Schramm is Director of the Insti- 
tute for Communication Research at 
Stanford University. He has written or 
edited five books on mass communica- 
tion, and just now the Institute is com- 
pleting the largest study of mass com- 
munication in relation to children that 
has yet been made in North America. 
The data come from the United States 
and Canada, and the children range 
from very carly ages up to the end of 


high school. 
FFREY GORER has 

G that each time when com- 
munication has acquired another me- 
dium, older people have blamed the 
new medium for all the defects they 
see in the young. Thus movies. radio. 
and television have all been accused of 
corrupting the youth, and so likewise 
have forms of older media such as dime 
novels (at the end of the last century) 
and comic books (in our own time). 

Yet when researchers or commissions 
have tried to ferret out the mischief 
these new media are supposed to be 
doing, their results are predominantly 
negative. Nobody has yet been able to 
demonstrate that the effects of these 
devices on children's social behavior, 
mental or physical health, or intellec- 
tual well-being has been either very 
bad or very good or very important. 

Now here is another such study. 
financed by the Nuffield Foundation in 
England and put through by three psy- 
chologists who are or have been at the 
University of London. Dr. Himmelweit 
is in charge of social psychology at the 
London School of Economics and is 
currently chairman of the social psy- 
chology section of the British Psycho- 
logical Society. Dr. Oppenheim is a lec- 


pointed 
mass 


out 


. Pp. ax 522. $6.75, 


UR SCHRAMM 


turer in social psychology at the Lon- 
don School of Economics and also has 
been involved in a considerable amount 
of work in abnormal psychology. Miss 
Vance is a graduate in psychology from 
London University, now engaged in re- 
motivation in 


in commercial 
Britain. 


Great 
Their book is distinguished by being 
the most extensive and thorough study 


of television and children yet published. 
More precisely, it is a number of stud- 
ies. The most important of these are 
two field surveys: one, of children in 
Norwich and after television 
came to that city; the other, of chil- 
dren who viewed television and children 
who did not. in four 
Bristol, Portsmouth, 
London. 


before 


cities. 
and 


English 
Sunderland. 


Los us look first at the four-city 
study. This is designed in a factorial 
pattern, meaning that certain variables 
are to be represented by cells of equal 
size. Four such variables were chosen: 
age (10-11 and 13-14), sex, intelligence 
quotient (115 or over, 100-114, and be- 
low 100). and social class (father's oc- 
cupation was used as a gross measure 
by which to distinguish between lower 
and middle cla 
cla 


; there were no upper- 
children in the sample). Since 
Viewers and nonviewers were to be rep- 
resented equally. 48 cells would have 
to be represented. 


The experimenters 
wished to have 40 children in each cell 
of the design, requiring, therefore. 
n of 1920. Furthermore. they 
every viewer matched with a nonviewer 
in age (6 months), sex. intelligence (6 
points), and occupation 
on the Hall-Jones scale; 


an 
wanted 


fone position 


Even after drawing a total sample of 
4.838 they still found it impossible to 
fill all the cells in the design, and there- 
fore relaxed the restrictions somewhat. 
They finally resorted to weighting the 
sample by duplicating the cards of ran- 
domly chosen subjects in the unfilled 
ce They also ran into a mammoth 
job of analysis. working with a deck 
that included 40 Hollerith cards for 
every subject. Because of the cumber- 
some nature of their data, they were 
able, for example, to analyze only 336 
diaries, instead of 1920, 

Despite these difficulties, they worked 
with admirable rigor and produced a 
great quantity of data from skillful and 
searching questions. Because of their 
design, they could easily and reliably 
compare across variables. although they 
could not extrapolate to any 
tion, as they could have done, 
ample. if they had designed their ex- 
perimental sample within a representa- 
tive sample. Very wisely, however, they 
supplemented the large study with the 
Norwich study, which was small—36 
pairs of 10-11-vear-olds, 129 pairs of 
13-14-year-olds—but highly useful in 
showing that many of the beh 
socid 


popula- 
for ex- 


aviors as- 
ed with television-viewing existed 
in children before they 


got television, 
These two were supplemented by a sē- 
ries of smaller studies, including 


Epi $ an ex- 
amination of the content of some pro- 
grams, diaries kept by mothers, obser- 


vation of children w 
and so forth, 

The net result is a mount 
mation, previously unavail 
English children in two age-groups view 
television. They view it very much as 
do U. S. children, although apparently 
for a little less time. Brighter children 
view TV less than duller children, They 
prefer adult over children's programs, 
commercial television over BBC. Their 
tastes in television are parallel to their 
tastes in other things, 


atching television, 


ain of infor- 
able, on how 


Bu how about the effects? 
sion makes childre 
minutes later, 


Televi- 
n go to bed about 20 
on the average, Beyond 
that, the results are significant in what 
the authors do not find. rather than in 
what they do, Television may make 
duller children à bit hetter 
and, by displacing More 


the 
informed 
useful sources 


on 
n 
bar 


} adapted to sorting 
s term 
} operates through a f. 


may slightly reduce the level of infor- 
mation of the brighter, thus contribute 
ing to a leveling of the population. T\ 
gives bright children a quicker start on 
learning in the preschool years. but this 
difference seems to iron out later. There 
is no evidence of harmful physical ef- 
fects. There is no indication that TV 
introduces a harmíul amount of aggres- 
sion, or fear, or makes a previously 
well-behaved child into a juvenile de- 
linquent, or an undisturbed child into 
a disturbed one. It may feed a disturb- 
ance that already exists or give criminal 
suggestions to a budding criminal; and 
this effect may be more alarming than 
it sounds, inasmuch as the ‘addicts’ to 
television turn out in a high Proportion 
of cases to be the maladjusted, dis- 
turbed children. But it they were not 
in front of the television set, they would 
probably be at the movies or poring 
over a comic or a pulp. 

Is this the whole story of the effect 
on children of an activity to which they 
give an average of two hours a day, or 
are we missing something? Two sugges- 
tions seem pertinent. For one thing, the 

) significant effects of television, if any, 
; are probably long-term effects. They 
» have to do with the child's view of his 
« environment, his values, his tendency 
] to stereotype. and so on. By controlling 
two hours a day, television must also 
control the storage of some of the 
things children know and value, and on 
Which they act, But our research. de- 
signs, for the most part, have been ill- 
out these very long- 


effects, Furthermore, 


television 
amily of other vari- 
the influence of the 
D. the values of the 
hild’s own abilities 
television (even if 


ables. Compared to 
home, the peer grou 
culture, and the c 
and qualities, 


c could clearly isolate its effect) must e 
pa relatively small determinant. These 
a authors insist that the object of our 
« concern should be not how long a child 
r Watches television, but rather what he 


C 


sees. Perhaps. in fact. a better Way to 
ask the question. “what does television 
do to children", is, “what do children 
do with television?" For it is clear that 
what the child brings to the program 
and the needs that he meets by using it. 
will determine in large part television's 


residual effects upon him 
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The Head or the Formula: Which? 


Herbert Feigl, Michael Scriven, 


Concepts, Theories and the Mind-Body Problem. 
the Philosophy of Science, Vol. II.) Minneapolis: Ur 


Press, 1958, Pp. xv 4- 553. $7.00. 


and Grover Maxwell ( Eds.) 


( Minnesota Studies in 
niversity of Minnesota 


Reviewed by R. S, PETERS 


Dr. Peters is Reader in Philosophy and 
Psychology in the University of Lon- 
don’s Birkbeck C. ollege, where earlier he 
received his PhD with a dissertation on 
The Nature of Psychological Enquiries, 
He is the reviser and up-dater of Brett's 
History of Psychology (Allen and Un- 
win, 1953), the author of The Concept 
of Motivation (Kegan Paul, 1958) and 
of the forthcoming Authority, Responsi- 
bility, and Education (Allen and Unwin, 
1959), essays which began as broadcast 
talks. He is a bit of an evangelist about 
wanting to get people to think clearly. 


66 HE confusion and barrenness of 

B Spey said Wittgenstein, 
“is not to be explained by calling it a 
‘young science’; its state is not 
parable with that of phys 
stance, in its beginnings . . 


com- 
s. for in- 


- for in psy- 
chology there are experimental methods 
and conceptual confusion." When, there- 
fore. Volume I of the Minnesota Stud- 
ies in the Philosophy of Science ap- 
peared on The Foundations of Science 
and the Concepts of Psychology. and 
Psycho-analysis, there were many who 
hoped that at last some 
attempt was 
the conceptua 
Wittgenstein. 


is true, 
article about what 
about the Concepts of 
"the unconscious 
brought the 


"motive" 
Michael and 


volume 


ibutors clung 


to the old pipe dream of the 


Science. Their main Concern was to rid 
the dream of the Obsessions derived 
from positivism, which appeared rather 
in the guise of a puritanical parent, 
Volume II—to a psychologist who is 
genuinely worried about the concepts 
and categories of explanation of his sci- 
ence—will prove even more disappoint- 
ing. Indeed, if he contrives to wade 
through it at all, he will conclude like 
Bacon that the discourses of most 
philosophers are like the stars: they 
give little light because they are so high, 
The absence of light, however, is not 
due simply to the fact that much of the 
volume wanders with great erudition 
and length through very gene 
such as The Theoretician’s Dilemma by 
Carl G, Hempel and Definitions, Ey- 
planations, and Theories by M. Scriven, 
It is rather that there is very little in 
the way of a theme to unify the com- 
pilation. Like many of the individual 
contributions the volume as à whole is 
very much a scissors-and-paste affair, 
Its massive bibliographies demonstrate 
that the contributors (or their research 
assistants) have done their homework: 


ral topics 


but it is not always clear what question 
the individual contributors are trying to 
answer or what cluster of problems the 
compilation as a whole is designed to 
illuminate 


O.. glaring feature of the 
tion is that the contributors make little 
attempt to answer each other. There. is, 
for instance, a cluster of problems con- 
nected with the concept of a ‘person’ 
which should not be without interest to 
Psychologists—indeed Woodworth once 
said that the only noun which is essen- 
tial to psychology is that of ‘person.’ 


compila- 


| 


HERBERT FEIL 


In this volume there is a most interest- 
ing and ingenious article by P. F, Straw- 
son on Persons in which he argues that 
the concept of ‘person’ is logically 
primitive; yet P. Oppenheim and H. 
Putnam float the volume off with an 
opening balloon on Cnity of Science as 
a Working Hypothesis in which 
pass in their suggested ‘levels’ of sci- 
ence from cells to social groups via 
(multicellular) living things! No spe- 
cific arguments are given for the ‘work- 
ing hypothesis’ that statements about 
persons are reducible to statements 
about (multicellular) living things. In- 
deed the authors seem to think that 
the question of reducibility is an em- 
pirical one and that a neurophysiolo- 
gist like Hebb (p. 19) has advanced a 
theory of the brain which accounts for 
“phenomena such as association, mem- 
ory, motivation, emotional disturbance, 
and some of the phenomena connected 
with learning, intelligence. and percep- 
tion.” If the other contributors had 
focused their analyses on this astonish- 
ing suggestion. together with the many 
others like it with which the first ar- 
ticle is studded, the result might have 
been eminently worth while, As it 
stands the compilation is almost indis- 
tinguishable from countless other such 
collections whose main function is to 
perpetuate and publicize a sundry strag- 
gle of papers rather than to bring dif- 
ferent points of view to bear on clear- 


they 


cut problems. 
There are two other articles which 


e 


are, by implication only. closely con- 
nected with the problems presented by 
‘persons’ for scientific study, and which 
should. therefore, be of interest to psy- 
chologists. The first is an encyclopedic 
affair by H. Feigl on The ‘Mental’ and 
the ‘Physical’ It should have 
made into a monograph. As it stands 
it is far too long and raises too many 
points for an article—almost every point 
in fact that anyone has 
about the mind-body problem. Yet many 


been 


ever raised 


of the points are dealt with rather sum- 


marily—for instance the analysis of 
‘purpose’ and the 
"behavior and ‘rule-following.” The ar- 
ticle has; however. the merit of stress 


ing that there are many quite difer- 


connection between 


MICHAEL SCRIVEN 


ent things that people try to bring out 
when they contrast the mental with the 
physical. 

Feigl singles out as crucial the cri- 
terion of ‘direct experience’ or ‘raw 
feels,’ together with that of ‘intelligence’ 
which includes both purposiveness and 
intentionality. He thinks, quite rightly, 
that it would be “a category mistake of 
the most glaring sort to attempt a 
neurophysiological identification” of the 
‘intentional’ aspect of mind (p, 445) 
but believes that there are reasons for 
"an empirical identification of raw feels 
with neural processes,” 


By this state- 
ment Feigl does not mean merely that 
neural processes are a necessary condi- 
tion of “direct experience. but What he 


does mean is not clear. for his com- 


ment presupposes a highly questionable 
analysis of ‘feeling’ which makes ‘feel- 
ing’ into a form of ‘knowledge by ac- 
quaintance. This permits Feigl to say 
that “the raw feels of direct experi- 
ence. as we ‘have’ them, are empirically 
identifiable with the referents of certain 
specifiable concepts of molar behavior 
theory and these in turn OPE TE 


em- 
pirically identifiable with the referents 
of some neurophysiological concepts 


Without such a bizarre anal 
difficult to see what it would mean to 
indulge in an empirical identification of 
sentience with neural Processes. How- 
ever. Feigl's miniature monograph con- 
tains a fund of interesting and stimu- 
lating suggestions about the way in 
which neurophysiology might be rele- 
vant to psychology. It should therefore 
be studied carefully by any psycholo- 
gist who does not believe in the ghost 
in the machine and who has managed 
also to exorcise the ghost of the ma- 
chine which has for so long haunted so 
many psychological theories. 


s it is 


Ais interesting side light to Feigl's 
remarks about ‘intentionality’ is pro- 
vided in an appendix on Intentionality 
and the Mental in which W., Sellars 
tackles R. M. Chisholm on his thesis 
about intentionality as a mark of what 
is psychological. a view which he de- 
veloped in his Aristotelian Society pa- 
per (Proc. Arist. Soc., 1935. 56, 125. 
148) entitled Sentences about Believing, 


Grover M ANWELI 


Chisholm’s position is a more preci 
formulation of Brentano's and he de- 
fends it with lucidity and brevity. 

Of interest, too. as a supplement to 
Feigl's discussion of ‘direct experience 
is Karl Zeners The Significance of Ex- 
perience of the Individual for the Sci- 
ence of Psychology. He claims that 
behaviorism has been imposed on psy- 
chology through a too narrow concep- 
tion of intersubjective testability. What 
is needed in psychology is observers 
and experimenters who are well de- 
veloped in specifically human charac- 
teristics and not afraid to make use of 
them in theorizing. Had he written a 
longer paper—his is one of the few that 
is too short—he might have mentioned 
many other methodological muddles and 
conceptual confusions which behavior- 
ism has foisted on psychology in the 
name of science. In a way. the tragedy 
is that a paper like Zener’s should have 
to be written. Behaviorists. historically 
speaking, were scared stiff of the soul; 
to avoid what they considered to be the 
systematic scrutiny of a non-existent 
subject-matter by introspectionists, they 
developed a mixture of bad metaphysics 
and a methodological sermon. The re- 
sult was that for a quarter of a century 
many psychologists have suffered from 
a sense of sin about using some of the 
best evidence we have about people's 
behavior and about explaining human 
behavior in terms that are specifically 
human. 

Whether psychologists will be much 
interested in the other logical and 
methodological articles in this volume— 
on disposition concepts, counterfactual. 
general statements as rules 


of infer- 
ence. and so on—is difficult to say. De 
gustibus non est disputandum, But it 
is doubtful whether, gua psychologists, 
they will be much more helped by them 
than by the other very abstract arti- 
cles on theoretical constructs and defi- 
nitions. For psychology. surely, has suf- 
fered too much from high-level meth. 
odology which has led to a great deal 
of chatter about developing hypothetico- 
deductive systems. defining terms ‘op- 
erationallv." and other such relics of the 
Bacon-Descartes that ‘scientific 
method’ is the key to advancing a sci- 
ence. If philosophers are going to be of 
much help to psychology. it will surely 


myth 


460 


be much more in the field of conceptual 
analysis (where terms like motive, need, 
memory, perceive, pleasure, drive, emo- 
tion cry aloud for clarity) rather than 
in a methodological stable where psy- 
for high-level 
Strawson. 


chologists are groomed 
theorizing. The articles by 
Feigl. and Chisholm might prove sug- 
gestive in this straining toward concep- 
tual. clarity. But terms belonging to the 
large family of ‘person’ and ‘mind’ will 
have to be studied much more con- 
cretely at work in ordinary language 
and in the special theories developed 


by psychologists. Such a task is being 


attempted—mainly by British philoso- - 


phers—in Kegan Pauls new series of 
monographs on philosophical psychology. 


The compilation ends with a brief ar- 
ticle by P. E. Meehl entitled— rather 
appositely—IWhen Shall We Use Our 
Heads instead of the Formula? The 
actual content of the article is rather 
slight: but the title is an admirable one 
for a psychologist confronted with yet 
another tome such as this on the phi- 
losophy of science. 


Psychotherapeutic Procedures 


Percival M. Symonds 


Dynamics of Psychotherapy: The Psychology of Personality Change. 
Vol. IIT: Procedures. New York: Grune & Stratton, 1958. Pp. xxxv + 399— 


607 |209]. $6.50. 


Reviewed by Rutu L. MUNROE 


Dr. Munroe, who used to teach at 
Sarah Lawrence College and has been 
for some time Visiting Professor at the 
College of the City of New Vork, is 
perhaps best known for her highly suc- 
cessful books. Her The Happy Family 
(Knopf, 1938), which she wrote with 
John Levy, was widely used. Her Teach- 
ing the Individual (Columbia Univ. 
Press, 1941) she liked better. Her big 
success was the 5-years-gestation, 675- 
page Schools of Psychoanalytic Thought 
(Dryden, 1955), which Basic Books se- 
lected. For CP she has reviewed Glover's 
On the Early Development of Mind 
(Internat. Univ. Press, 1956; CP. May 
1957, 2, 145f.). Right now she is get- 
ting deeper into the practice of psycho- 
therapy. 


HIS volume is third in Dr. Sy- 

monds’ triad on the dynamics of 
psychotherapy. CP's review of Volume 
ll ends with a query as to the advan- 
tage of the three-volume format. mainly 
on grounds of cost. The 607 pages of 
text now require an outlay of $18.50 
The present reviewer puts t ji 
the beginning, because it is intrinsic to 


Criticism of a very good book which 
would be much better if its rel 


this query at 


ationship 


to the previous volumes were facilitated 
by physical inclusion between two cov- 
ers. Procedures must be kept in very 
close touch with Principles (Volume I) 
and with Process (Volume II) in order 
to preserve the dynamic approach Dr, 
Symonds means to foster. The therapist 
must understand the role of his devices 


in the perspective of whatever interplay 
among psychological ‘forces’ he sees as 
significantly operative. This reviewer 
shares Dr. Symonds’ leaning toward a 


motivational theory of dynamics and. 


would like to see more focused discus- 
sion of drives, needs. conflicts, institu- 
tions. etc.. in relation to a concrete 
delineation of the ‘transference.’ Field 
lso deserve 


theory and learning theory 
a more ‘dynamic’ interpretation of the 
therapeutic approach in terms of the 
movement of the personality along pre- 
dictable lines. 1 consider any concept of 
therapy meager as to dynamics if its 
procedures are not clearly connected 
with the theoreti framework which 
orients the therapist to the deep mean- 
ings of the ups and downs of his con- 
tact with the patient. 

Granting Dr. Symonds’ general ori- 
entation, the effort to make Volume IH 
relatively independent leads to unduly 


i 
| 
] 
| 
| 


superficial discussion of crucial prob- 
,lems. Distinctions are drawn—for in- 
stance, between resistance and defense— 
which would require much fuller elabo- 
ration if they are to have meaning to 
the therapist in training. Moreover, the 
volume is needlessly repetitious. A more 
compact book very like this one is so 
much needed in psychotherapy that one 
hopes for a revised edition in a single 
volume, 

The great merit of Dr. Symonds’ book 
is the sympathetic understanding he 
brings to therapist and patient. His gen- 

, eral position is ‘middle-of-the-road. but 
it is not wishy-washy. Once the general 
complaint as to meager dynamics has 

been made. this reviewer has no hesi- 
tation in describing the volume as re- 
plete with therapeutic common sense— 
one might even say with wisdom. Many 
of its pages deseribe vividly the kinds 
of defense reaction patients may show 
and how they may be countered by the 

“wise therapist." Probably any experi- 

enced therapist will recognize situations 


«in which he has needlessly pandered to 
by 


F 


Ji 


| 


or affronted the patient's defenses. He 
may reconsider such questions as when 
silence is golden and when it may be 
construed as indifference or hostility. 
The beginner finds himself offered a 
wonderful bag of tricks which will stand 
him in good stead regardless of his dy- 
namic orientation because the whole bag 


is filled with good will. Dr. Symonds 
recognizes the necessity for active meas- 
ures—such as silence or unwelcome 


interpretation—but only with a back- 
ground of sturdy positive transference. 


"Tae first part of the book deals with 
procedures which may be called psy- 
choanalytically oriented. although short 
of psychoanalysis proper. An important 
comment concerns the fact that Dr. Sy- 
monds does not in Volume III distin- 
guish clearly enough between procedures 
appropriate for long-term analy and 
for psychotherapy. Surely this difference 
should be spelled out very carefully in 
à book on procedures. Some patients 


F 


profit more from psychotherapy than 
irom psychoanalysis because they are 
too sick or else not sick enough for in- 


tensive analysis. In practice the decision 


is often made more on the basis of the 


patient's ability to pay than on the na- 
ture of his need. with some attention to 
the needs of doctors in training. and to 
the facilities of public or private hos- 
pitals. This practice is not ideal. The 
special needs of psychopaths and delin- 
quents are mentioned only in passing 
by Dr. the special 
needs of entities ap- 
pear very briefly on pages 503f. Fur- 
ther elaboration of the constellation of 
trends intended by psychiatric nosology 
in relation to treatment would help the 
toward a 
tained picture of his role with different 
types of patients. The wise therapist 
needs to construct an over-all picture 
of his strategy with a given patient. as 
well as to receive good tips on con 


Symonds. Indeed 


any diagnostic 


young therapist more sus- 


trolling the transference. how and when 
to offer interpretation, etc. 

The early pages of this book offer a 
useful labeling for major therapeutic 
procedures. with sensible subdivisions: 
intervention. clarification, and confron- 
tation, However. the labeling is not con- 
tinued. The next hundred pages deal es- 
sentially with interpretation in relation 
to the transference and seem to this re- 
viewer very good—apart from the ab- 
sence of sustained dynamics mentioned 
isms for 
some special points. For instance. the 
distinction. between resistance and de- 
fense is perhaps more a matter of layers 
of defense than a simple dichotomy 
Resistance may be based in rather su- 
perficial foibles of our self-image. or it 
may be rooted in our deepest character. 
It is always a reaction to the therapist. 
The wise psychotherapist (usually seeing 
the patient but rarely) must try to de- 
termine the quality of the resistance the 
patient shows within a given hour. Pa- 
tients are not consistent from one ses- 
sion to the next in their reactions to 
the therapist and his interpretations, A 
whole session or more must 
be ‘wasted’ 


above. There are minor cri 


sometimes 
on quite superficial resist- 
ances, provided the therapist hews t 
the line of preparing the vivid 


o 


‘abreac- 


We are most likely 
ourselves are not. quite certain oi OM 0 
other side 


to gel angry and excited in 


tion and insight^ which will set the D 
tient on the path towards cure. 
D: SYMONDS says he writes the last 
third of the book reluctantly. It covers 
the usual active techniques of psycho- 
therapy: suggestion, commands and per- 
suasion. advice. For a reluctant author. 
he has done a good job of presenta- 
tion and critique except for his chapter 
on suggestion. After an excellent discus- 
sion of the relationship between positive 
transference and suggestion. he goes into 
a reporting period on psychological in- 
vestigations of the phenomenon. and re- 
turns to therapy with no clear descrip- 
tion of what is really meant by sug- 


gestion as an active therapeutic device. 
chapter is at least a waste. 


This long 


The good analysis of the role of trans- 


suggestion somehow just pe- 


ference in 
ters out. 

Dr. Symonds’ report. on. procedures 
depends on his own experience plus wide 
documentation. It is not always clear 
when he speaks for himself and when 
he is quoting. This reviewer doubtless 
her bias in a regret that 
many important therapeutic approaches 
are not mentioned by name, although 
the analysts must have influenced our 
thinking. The index shows one refer- 
ence each to Anna Freud, Adler, Jung. 
and Rank. Freud himself is frequently 
quoted, but. apart from Fenichel. Freud- 
ians are mainly represented by the 
lish Jones. by Grover and Strachey, and 
by Melitta Schmideberg, who is a Freud- 
ian but not typical. Horney and Sul- 
livan are sparsely quoted. Learning the- 
ory and nondirective approaches have a 
hearing. Their contribution is not well 
integrated with the essentially Fre 
approach of the author. 

In brief summary, 


shows own 


Eng- 


udian 


the reviewer says 
again that Volume III needs its prede- 
cessors to support a dynamic 


approach, 
Essentially wise in its re 


commendations 
for therapeutic procedures. it fails, 


nev- 
ertheles 


. to offer a sufficiently sustained 
theoretical framework to justify its title, 


our opposition to sume idea When we 


wn position, and ari inwardly tempted to take thi 


Thomas Mayy 


The Status Motive 


Seymour Martin Lipset and Reinhard Bendix 


Social Mobility in Industrial Society. Berkeley: University of California 


Press, 1959. Pp. xxii + 309. $5.00. 


Reviewed by LAUREN G. WISPÉ 


Dr. Wispé is the social psychologist of 
the Professional Services Branch of the 
National Institute of Mental Health in 
Bethesda, Maryland. Up to this fall he 
was Associate Professor of Psychology 
at Ohio State University, and before 
that he was having a PhD in Social 
Psychology from Harvard University. 
He is a consultant on personalities and 
their interactions in industrial and edu- 
cational institutions, and for many years 
he has been carrying on a study of the 
social and psychological factors which 
advance the productivity of social and 
behavioral scientists. 


t would be easy to be very critical 
I about this book and almost impos- 
sible not to be ambivalent. The volume 
is a veritable storehouse of empirical 
facts about social mobility and of care- 
fully considered interpretations by theo- 
rists who range from Veblen to Talcott 
Parsons. The authors. professors of soci- 
ology at the University of California at 
Berkeley. have already collaborated on 
a related volume of readings. Class, 
Status and Power (1953), and they are 
thoroughly familiar with the problems 
of social mobility, the comprehension of 
which they feel is basic to an under- 
standing not only of modern industrial 
society. but also—unless I misread be- 
runet. the lines—of many of the anxie- 
besetting modern man. Neverthe- 
le the final result is somewhat less an 
A dy ated treatment of social mobility 
integratec llection of often illuminating 
than a ss interesting ideas about it. 
always ocial mobility is now an 
A life. Sombart demon- 


ties 


and 
Although : 
pied fact of : e 
acceptec hat the bourgeois were origi- 
strated thi rned not with improving 
conce 


allv den i aintain- 
nally jal position. but with m i 

qp SOCS E oxi nis, X ore mmpor- 
their Mobility arises as a m j; 
ing 1 + 


tant factor in industrial societies. These 
authors define social mobility as the 
process whereby individuals move from 
one stratum of society to another. and 
posit two reasons for it. (1) By virtue 
of certain super-social forces. like in- 
dustrialization. societies change. and the 
demands made upon the occupants of 
the various occupational and social roles 
change. Throughout the social system 
members find themselves constrained to 
meet new obligations. Those who defect. 
either through unwillingness or inability. 
open the way for new incumbents. (2) 
No ruling class has succeeded in mo- 
nopolizing intelligence and motivation, 
nor in dealing with the dilemma that in 
order to sustain the status quo the more 
intelligent and talented children of the 
lower classes and middle classes must be 
educated to perform certain functions 
that the elite cannot, or will not. do; 
and that, by virtue of their intelligence. 
motivation. and training. these persons 
stand ready and eager to assume the 
defected responsibilities, or even to cre- 
ate opportunities for themselves when- 
ever such fail to materialize in numbers 
roughly equivalent to the supply. 


S ua World War II at least fifteen 
different national and local survey: 
England, France. Germany, $ 
Switzerland, Japan. and America, 
others, have gathered inform 
social mobility. The fact th 
these findings are 


s from 
Sweden 
among 
ation about 
at Many of 
‘secondary data.’ 
no way impairs their usefulness, 
der to make comparisons Possib] 
data were reduced to three 
"manual." “nonmanual.” 
cupations." When the m 
occupations of 


in 
In or. 
e. the 
categories, 
and "farm oc- 


i anual-nonmanual 

fathers and 

compared in this way. 23-31% of th 
Y. 23-316; e 


sons are 


populations oí these countries appear 
to be upwardly or downwardly mobile, 
These findings preponderate against the 
existence of closed societies, “Although 
the paths of mobility and the extent to 
which the mobile may enter or leave 
different strat 


a are not the same in all 
societies, 


the number of persons in each 
who are able to rise above the position 
of their parents is large © 
tute the statement that 
are insurmountable,“ Furthermore, the 
United States is not conspicuous as the 
stronghold of social Opportunity. All of 
the countries for which data are avail- 
able show about equal rates of “total 
vertical mobility.” 


nough to re- 
‘class barriers 


As used in this volume, however, the 
term social mobility refers to two cor- 
related. but not identical, kinds of so- 
cial movement. One kind of social mo- 
bility is upward and downward in the 
occupational hierarchy, and although a 
good deal of this kind of mobility is re- 
ported. it may be salutary to point out 
that it usually occurs across the manual- 
nonmanual line. and that data from 
an intensive survey of the labor force 
around Oakland, California, show that 
the change is often impermanent. On 
the other hand. social mobility also 
means movement across clas lines, 
This kind of mobility occurs more 
slowly than occupational mobility and 
is much less frequent. D 
Aberdeen, Scotland. 
tween the two upper 


For example, in 
intermarriage be- 
and the two lower 
strata—one indication of class mobility 
—amounted to less than 2€; of the 
marriages. On the other hand, the simi- 
larity between the European and Ameri- 
can rates of occupational mobility is 
found again in the comparisons of in- 
terclass marriages, An analysis of Phila- 
delphia women applying for marriage 
licenses between 1913-1916 showed that 
2355 who were employed in manual 
eccupations married men who were 
in nonmanual, and presumably higher 


Status. occupations, while 
an, 


; à comparable 
alysis for the women of Bavaria, Ger- 


T showed the figure to be 216; 
7 It is impossible here to speak of the 
Causes’ and ‘effects’ of social mobility, 


since everywhere confounding is 
Parent, 


ap- 
and the authors correctly 
Vocate more sophisticated research de- 


signs. Nevertheless, one can heuristically 


ad- ° 


a ee 


A 


Recent and Forthcoming 


Toward Understanding Human Personalities 


By Robert Leeper and Peter Madison. While 
it does not neglect the contributions ol psycho- 
therapists and anthropologists, this book is based 
primarily on the findings of experimental psy- 
chologists, dealing with problems of learning, 
concept-formation, perception, and motivation. 
‘The emphasis is on the psychology of the nor- 
mal person rather than abnormal psychology. 
Following five chapters of concrete material, 


the main psychological aspects and problems of 
personality are dealt with in more generalized 
terms concerning motivation, strategies of liv- 
ing and learning. A number of detailed case 
histories illustrate the text, which is intended 
for college courses in personality, mental hv- 
giene, and psychology of adjustment. To be 
published this Fall. 


Private Practice in Clinical Psychology 


By Theodore N. Blau. ‘Vhe varied aspects of 
private practice in clinical psychology are dis- 
cussed and analyzed in this text, which is the 
first in its field to deal specifically with the usual 
and unusual situations and problems faced by 
the psychologist in practice. It provides a de- 
tailed discussion of the interest in private prac- 
tice to date and a careful review of the neces- 


Educational Psychology 


By George Thompson, Eric Gardner, Francis 
Di Vesta. In this provocative new text is shown 
how the principles of psychology are applied to 
modern educational problems. While the basic 
facts of psychological research are adequately 
covered, the emphasis is on group therapy, dy- 
namics, and personality adjustment of the child 
in school. "Ihe book discusses both modern and 
traditional principles of learning and correlates 


Cumulative Record 


By B. F. Skinner. This interesting and stimu- 
lating collection of papers reveals the thinking 
in the field of psychology of an internationally 
known scholar. In this book, Dr. B. F. Skinner 
has collected thirty of his articles which repre 
sent a cumulative record of his work in psychol- 
ogy over a period of twenty-eight years. ‘The 
selections have been taken [rom his contribu- 


sary background and experience. The types of 
people who are likely to apply for help are dis- 

Methodology, such as the taking of case 
histories, is fully treated. Discussions ol psycho- 
therapy and of the responsibilities of the psy- 
To be published this 


cussed, 


chologist are included. 


Fall. 


them with numerous applications to classroom 
usage. Systematic observations and measure- 
ment techniques are presented as valuable tools 
for evaluating the achievements, interests, ad. 
justment, and psychological growth potential ol 
the pupils. Some 50 charts, numerous cartoons 
line sketches, and halftones illuminate and en. 
liven the text. 535 pages. 56.00: Student's Work- 
book, 138 pages. SI.90. 


tions to magazines, technic 
Phe thirty papers range 
human freedom, the experimental analysis ol 
behavior, literary criticisms, professional’ issues 
in experimental psychology, and tea hing ma 
chines. Iniroductory comments on each aii le, 
photographs, graphs, and d dis the 
text. 430 pages, $6.50, 


al journals, and books. 
over such subjects as 


PPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, INC. 


35 W. 32nd St., New York l, NY. 


Drawings enrich the 


THE CENTURY PSYCHOLOGY SERIES 


pcm prr EM 


categorize certain ‘sociological’ and ‘psy 
chological’ factors associated with social 
mobility. Sociological factors subsume 
urbanization. migration. differential fer- 
tility, minority group membership, and 
educational availability. Psychological 
factors include intelligence. achievement 
motivation, the capacity to operate with- 
out strong primary-group ties. gratifica- 
tion deferral, and educational attain- 
ment. All of these. and more. are fac- 
tually discussed. although the reader 
might wish for a more organized pres- 
entation. The authors also concern them- 
selves with several studies of the chang- 
ing social origins of American busines 
men and contribute one project of their 
own. For this reviewer, at least. the 
trends shown by these studies are in- 
conclusive. and the reporting of method 
seems incomplete. 

Within the short. 
technical review, only two problems 
may be engaged: certainly not an- 
swered. In accounting for the persist- 
ence of "ideological equalitarianism" in 
America in the face of facts so obvi- 
ously contrary—Alistaire Cooke quipped 
that in America everyone is created 
equal. but some were created more 
equal than others—the authors fail to 
appreciate properly the extent of nor- 
mative conflicts. In the first place. 
"ideological  equalitarianism" is as- 
sumed. not proved. In the second place. 
the facts marshalled by the authors 
themselves show that. although Euro- 
peans deal in peerages. they find status 


scope of a non- 


differences no greater barrier to mar- 
riage and occupational mobility than do 
Americans. The explanation usually of- 
for this phenomena is that in cul- 
where the idea of an aristocracy 


fered 
tures 
and the existence of social classes is ex- 
plicitly recognized by sociopolitical au- 
thority and supported by historical tra- 
dition. the individual's position Is so 
clear th ( 
status distinctions. This explana- 
that Americans, being so- 


Europeans, are 


at upon certain occasions he may 


ignore 
tion implies 
cially less secure than 


wont to draw ‘invidious comparisons, 


l y Ve 
and observe T i 
called atte ic this fact. Although 
cé 


ricans prize egalit 


blen onward have 


arianism. they are 


Ame S de 

not oblivious to status symbols. The au- 
0 hee 

thors point out that 32 out of every 100 
ors 


ile- tthe com- 
jcans OWN automobile 
Americans O 


"27 


parable figure for England and France 
is 8:100» but they fail to reveal that 
about 21 of these 32 drive Fords-Chev- 
rolets-Plymouths. and that Jess than | 
drives a Lincoln! Now. although in the 
minds of American college professors a 
Ford is as good an automobile as a 
Lincoln. since status symbols are en- 
dowed by their creators and servants 
alike with certain irrational properties. 
a Lincoln is not so much an instrument 
for transportation as a vehicle for so- 
cial mobility! To those knowledgeable 
about the ‘status game’ it is an un- 
equivocal status symbol. The explana- 
tion that Americans are so notoriously 
materialistic that they regard status dis- 
similarities as merely the incongruous 
distribution of the spoils of the system 
has. indeed. considerable merit, but this 
opinion should not be permitted to 
cloud the issue. Every culture defines 
its status symbols in its own way. and 
differences in cultural definitions do not 
negate the facts of differences in status. 


The other point reflects more upon 
the underdevelopment of social psycho- 
logical theory than upon the authors’ 
basically commendable attempt to re- 
late sociological and psychological find- 
ings. Although there have been several 
attempts to write a common language 
for the behavioral sciences. we still la- 


bor in respect of them under the curse 
of Babel! The present authors deal ex- 
pertly with the sociological aspects of 
social mobility. but they are forever 
plagued for opening Pandora's box of 
psychological explanations. This is the 
least informative part of the book. 
Intelligence and personality doubtlessly 
are important factors in social mobility. 
but they can be viewed more parsimo- 
niously within the ‘sociological frame- 
work’ as consequences rather than causes 
of mobility. 

This review should not close without 
establishing the fact that whatever the 
price of social mobility may be, ii 
springs from something essentially ad. 
mirable and sound—our impatience to 
better our lot and the lots of our fel- 
Unintentional although it may 
have been. this book reflects the strug- 
gle of thousands of men and women to 
free themselves and their children from 


lows. 


the forces of inurement. authority, and 
prejudice 


Collegiate Clinic 
Bryant M. Wedge (Ed.) 


Psychosocial Problems of College 
Men. New Haven: Vale University 
Press, 1959. Pp. x + 291. $6.50. 


Reviewed by Jons SUMMERSKILL 


who is a clinical psychologist and Vice 
President for Student Affairs at Cor- 
nell University, where previously, as an 
associate professor of clinical psychol- 
ogy, he was for seven years a staff mem- 
ber of the Student. Med'cal Clinic, He 
has published articles on student p y- 
chosomat:c problems and is now, under 
the Ford Foundation’s aegis, complet- 
ing a study of the ‘drop-outs’ among 
college students. 


| ig enon whose tastes run to 
smorgasbord will likely find this 
book fine fare. The meat-and-potatoes 
man will likely come away hungry. 

Dr. Wedge has included in the book 
fourteen separate contributions by his 
staff in the Division of Student Mental 
Hygiene in the Department of Univer- 
sity Health at Yale University, This is 
a lively, highly competent clinical team 
and they can speak with authority on 
the psychosocial problems of Vale stu- 
dents studied inside and outside their 
clinic. 

The reports of their original investi- 
gations, brought together in this vol- 
ume, are studded with provocative data 
astute clinical observation, and clini- 
cally derived constructs and hypothe- 
ses. The reader interested in “clinical 
procedures with college students or in 
adolescent personality development and 
its relation to higher education can dip 
into this book at many points and soon 
find something to his taste, 

The volume does not systematically 
analyze the gamut of psychosocial prob- 
lems which clinicians encounter in 


| col- 
ege students. 


The problems discussed 
by the eleven contributors were ap- 
Parently not selected according to any 
theoretical or : 


organizational scheme. 


Thus, a study on Leaving College be-- 


cause of Emotional Problems i 


in i s fol- 
owed by material on personality 


differ- 


.. or psychologists have been 4 


ences associated with competitive abil- 
ity in athletics, which is in turn followed 
by a study entitled Who Uses a College 
Mental Hygiene Clinic. The data are 
derived irregularly from carefully con- 
trolled research, from the analysis of 


case histories. from clinical observation. 
or from clinical speculation. The psy- 
chologist with immediate interests in 
the development of systematic theory 
based on solid, scientific research will 
not be sated by the contents of this 
book and he will suffer from indigestion 
at several points. 

» The limitations of the 
book are better understood in the con- 
text of the authors’ professional field 
and its history. Bryant Wedge is a prac- 
ticing, analytically trained psychiatrist, 
à scholar with a special sensitivity for 


values and 


sociological forces at work in university 
environments, He heads a clinical team 
which includes research and clinical psy- 
chologists, a sociologist, a psychiatric 
social worker, and full-time and part- 
time psychiatrists. Although psychiatrists 
ssociated 
with certain college health services for 
at least 35 years, the firm establishment 
of college mental health clinics is essen- 
tially a development after World War 
11. Working with relatively homogene- 
ous patient populations in academic set- 
tings. these health service clinicians have 
developed some professional identity of 
their own and a specific literature is 
emerging. Among significant contribu- 
tions are Mental Health in College 
(1942) by Dr. Wedge's predecessor at 
Yale, Clements Fry, Mental Health in 
College and University (1958) by Dana 
Farnsworth at Harvard (CP, Sept. 19 
3, 268f.). and a number of recent clini- 
cal and research reports in various jour- 


nals, especially in Student Medicine. 
Psychosocial Problems of College Men 
differs from previous. related texts in at 
least two respects. It is the product of 
a clinical staff and their individual pro- 
fessional interests push into such di- 
verse areas as satisfaction with college. 
group ps chotherapy. academic achieve- 
ment. fear of homosexuality, and idio- 
syncratic adaptation. When a group of 
a working with students flex 
es on research, a rich poten- 
ntific opportunity is 


clinicians 
^ their muscl 
tial in data and scie 


sled, This book is also distinguished 
revec A s 


by dive 


sity in method. The psychiatrist 
R. L. Arnstein gives a clinical descrip- 
tion of the treatment 


criteria, reliable 


l measurement. 
producibility. F 


and re 
Share 
erhaps the current Vas- 


of several “bor- sar studies will make the needed prog- 


derline" patients in the college setting 
in terms of ego strengthening. The so- 


ciologist J. 5. Davie reports on corre- 


lates of satisfaction with college based 
on statistical analyses of questionnaire 
data from four independent random 


samples. The psychologist Ernst Pre- 


linger presents an intensive analy 
a single case of “identity diffusion” uti- 
lizing data from case history. interview, 
and thorough-going Rorschach evalua- 


tion. 


"Lis 


cludes critical discussion of central find- 
ings or conclusions but its main direc- 
tions can be mentioned. Therapists using 
individual and group techniques present 
clinical and other evidence of change in 
college students. Positive change in atti- 
tudes related to satisfaction with col- 
lege are demonstrated as Yale students 
from the freshman to the 
senior vear. As a whole. the book backs 
the notion that college students 
striving. growing. changing creatures, 
influenced by their university environ- 
ment in important way: 


eclectic nature of the book pre- 


progress 


are 


Wedge notes: 
"Some degree of adaptive change may 
be assumed to occur during any stu- 
dent's college experience." The effect is 
to question those investigations which 
led Philip Jacob to conclude that the 
college experience has minimal impact 
on attitudes and values. 

At the same time. the work of Wedge 
and his colleagues challenges the xperi- 
mentalists to come to grips with this 
material—affect and the variables of 
personality and attitude—with methods 
that are sound in respect to objective 


To be sure, therapy, at least since the days oí pure 


the medical profe 


education in work and family life, 


sion, but why should a nonmedical problem 


c i remain in the domain bre-empted by the 
fession? Why should we not train a new profe. 


ress in this direction. 

The clinical bias reflected throughout 
the book is psychoanalytic but, as in 
most mental health clinics in the 
leges. analysis as such is seldom em- 
ployed. Frequently this limitation is 
due to cost and lack of time. yet Wedge 
is convinced that psychoanalysis is not 
appropriate treatment for the develop- 
mental problems which are common in 
college practice. Nor does he favor the 
strictly. ego-supportive therapies which 
are often emploved in student counsel- 
ing centers and. in fact, are described 
and seemingly upheld by certain of his 
co-workers at Yale. Rather, he empha- 
sizes the importance of the student- 
therapist relationship and so-called in- 
tuitive the part of the 
therapist. including surprise. He argues. 
from the evidence of the case histories. 
that these methods enable patients to 
overcome developmental impasses and 


col- 


responses on 


to explore new modes of expression. to 
grow in self-confidence, and to obtain 
satisfaction in activities. These observa- 
tions will ring true to many clinicians 
day-to-day therapeutic 
work with college students. 


experienced in 


This 


necess 


book will almost certainly be 
ary and valuable reading for those 
entering or active in mental health work 
in the colleges. 
ideas 


It will be a source of 
information for psycholo- 
gists interested in adolescent develop- 
ment or psychotherapeutic processes in 
other settings. Those 


and 


portions of the 
work dealing with the impact of higher 
education on the individual psyche 
commendable as further pioneer e 
in difficult territory. 


are 
fiort 


magic, has been the prerogative of 


such as emotional ye- 


) medical pro 
sional specialist? 4 large part 


on i der M = : of the 
subject matter and experience in traditional medical training is superfluous and pensi 
es : t i * iir 4 ana expensive 
for someone Vaited to psychotherapy notably in nonmedical problems. Therapies whi 
demand basic medical knowledge should remain the pr i 2o an 


erogative of the me 


ae dical profes- 
chiatrists and me 


sion, but outside of this medical orbit, psy 


dical analysts have li i 
L m » vinh 
to block attempts to train an adequate number of therapists to do th oe 
ants 0 do the job our society 
i 
Avevst B Hon Westhan and Freprrien ( Reni 
oy 
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Six Authors in Search of an 


Elephant 


Jon Eisenson (Ed.) 


Stuttering: A Symposium. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1958. Pp. xxiv 


+ 402. $6.00. 


Reviewed by GEORGE J. WISCHNER 


Dr. Wischner is Professor of Psychol- 
ogy at the University of Pittsburgh and 
chairman of the Committee on Clinical 
Training in psychology. Twenty years 
ago he came under the influence of 
Kenneth Spence at the University of 
Towa and learned how to study learning 
in Mus norvegicis albinus. and then un- 
der the influence of Wendell Johnson 
with whom he conceived the idea that 
an understanding of stuttering might be 
had in terms of reinforcement theory. 
He did his thesis with Spence and John- 
son and has never wholly gotten away 
from this kind of problem. Just now 
he works on learning and motivation in 
relation to language and disorders of 
speech. 


OME fifteen years ago, in his review 
S of Hahn's Stuttering: Significant 
Theories and Therapies, Van Riper re- 
ferred to the parable of the six blind 
men and the elephant. He wrote of the 
twenty-five contributors: 


These authorities are earnest and sincere 
and they have all blindly touched the ele- 
phant. . - The attitudes of the authori- 
ties are frequently more interesting than 
their statements. Some are diagnostic; some 
evangelical; some mystic; but there are no 


humble authorities. 


In his introduction to the present vol- 
Wendell Johnson also uses the ele- 
able, perhaps more accurately. 
number exactly 
able to dem- 


ume. 


phant par 
ince the contributors 
ohnson analyzes the fi 


o te that the assumption of blind 

strate thé i 
eat misleading that even had the 
son hd stigators been able to see. 


elephant S ARG 


periences would have differed as 
expe 


their 


466 


a result of the effect of language habits 
on what we perceive. Thus Johnson finds 
opportunity to say his say about se- 
mantics and stuttering. 

This reviewer would agree that per- 
haps the contributors to the present 
volume may not be blind, but he would 
raise further the possibility that their 
differences may be the result of an un- 
willingness to see or. in some instances, 
even to touch the ‘elephant.’ 

Several recent volumes have treated 
stuttering extensively, e.g., Hahn's sec- 
ond edition, Travis' Handbook of Speech 
Pathology. Some of the present con- 
tributors appear in these works. Pro- 
fessor Eisenson, who serves both as edi- 
tor and contributor. is cognizant of the 
possibility of duplication but wanted to 
"provide opportunity for a few newer 
voices as well as some ‘older’ voices to 
explain their points of view in breadth." 

‘Older’ voices include I. Peter Glau- 
ber, psychoanalyst, and Robert West 
and Charles Van Riper, Professors of 
Speech and Directors of Speech Centers 
at Brooklyn College and Western Michi- 
gan University. respectively. The editor 
with similar titles, hails from Queens 
College. It is noteworthy that most of 
these ‘older’ speech professors 


2 : were 
trained as psychologists in 


a time when, 
as at Iowa. speech pathology was offered 
in departments of psychology, The new 
voices are Oliver Bloodstein, West's col- 
league at Brooklyn College, and Joseph 
Sheehan, psychologist at the University 
of California at Los Angeles f 

This book is i 


a good sample ; 
E e and a 
most readable : ud s 


i : account of extant 
tions of stuttering. 


much will be f 


i concep- 
; For some readers 
amiliar. Even the newer 


voice of Sheehan has already spoken 
frequently elsewhere of his approach 
avoidance conflict theory of stuttering. 
Yet there is no serious duplication of 
the material in Travis’ Handbook or 
Hahn's revision. For the student this 
book should be a useful addition to 
other sources, since the contributors, al- 
though they emphasize their theories of 


stuttering. also consider broader issues. 


W HAT is stuttering? What is its eti- 


ology? What Suggestions do you have 
for treatment in the light of your con- 
cept of stuttering? These are ‘the ques- \ 
tions put to the contributors. And so 
we have Bloodstein's modification of the 
diagnosogenic position (he was trained 
at Iowa which hesitates to touch or 
see the stuttering elephant), Glauber's 
psychoanalytic interpretation, Sheehan's 
conflict conception, and West's physio- 
genic speculations that stuttering is a 
relative of epilepsy. Eisenson reiterates 
his perseverative theory originally based 
on some experiments in the 1930s and 
bolstered, somewhat weakly, by 
recent studies. 

Van Riper chooses to be different, His 
thoughts on etiology have not changed, 
he says, and in 115 pages, twice the 
space needed by the others, he chroni- 
cles twenty years of one man's experi- 
ence with ‘experiments’ in 
therapy. 


more, 


stuttering 


Though the contributors to Hahn's 
first edition were not humble, it appears 
that the present ones are a bit 
Sheehan does not deny the 
other approaches: Bloodstein 
modify the diagnosogenic 
least slightly on the b 
tions that tonic stutte 
full-blown 
objective 
about 


80. 
validity of 
appears to 
approach at 
asis of observa- 
ring may appear 
Van Riper tries hard to be 
and is frequently discouraged 
i his therapy adventures. Yet the 
biases shine through and it would be 
difficult for a contributor materially to 
influence any of the others, i 


. This is not to say. however, that t 
is alw: 


tion 


here 
A constitu- 
factor in stutter- 
is acceptable to 
and even Glauber, 
Agreement is particularly noteworthy in 
the discussion of therapies. Though. ra- 
tonales differ, procedures recommended 
by various writers tend to be 


ays wide divergence, 
t al or Physiogenic 
ing. Stressed by West. 
Van Riper, Eisenson, 


similar 


| 


An important emphasis by practically all 
contributors is the need for psychother- 
apy. alone or in addition to speech ther- 
apy. Yet what is called. psychotherapy 

s. If the 


may surprise some psycholog 


emphasis on psychotherapy is repre- 
sentative of a view held generally by 
speech pathologists, then those responsi- 
ble for training speech therapists should 


take serious pause and re-evaluate cur- 


ricula and training standards. 


Film Reviews 


ENCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Give Them a Chance 


“3J. P. Driscoll and M. A. Neuber, The 
Pennsylvania State University. 16-mm mo- 
tion picture film, black and white, sound, 
12 min. 1937. Available through Psycho- 
logical Cinema Register, Audio-Visual Aids 
Library, The Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, University Park, Pennsylvania. $60.00, 
Rental $2.75. 


} Reviewed by WENDELL CAREY 
Park College 


This film appeals for the understand- 
ing of the problems faced by the “Ex- 
ceptional Child" (in this case. the slow 
learner): it also shows that with spe- 
cial training and education these chil- 
dren can learn to take a more active 
part in society. 

The film presents a classroom situa- 
tion with children whose chronological 
ages range from seven years to thirteen 
years, but mental range 
from three to five years. Emphasis in 
the class is placed on individual de- 


whose ages 


velopment: many of the learning ex- 
periences that are provided incorporate. 
group activities that provide 
for the individual to be- 


however. 


opportunities 
ome aware of other people. perhaps 
í r the first time in his life. and to 
[U * 


learn some of the social skills that. will 
earn s 


Some readers may question the b: 
in data for certain formulations of the- 
ory and therapy. Some will search. with 
frustration for even a limited integrating 
theoretical schema (in a technical scien- 
tific sense) for certain portions of the 
of available experimental data. 
Nevertheless this volume fulfills its ob- 
jective. for it tells how active workers 
approach. deny. think about. and treat 
the stuttering elephant, 


mass 


ADOLPH MANOIL 
Film Editor 


enable him to participate in commu- 
nity affairs in a more productive though 
still limited manner. 

Throughout Give Them a Chance, the 
children are actively engaged in many 
and varying types of activities. They 
participate in intellectual activities 
(learning to read. count. tell time) as 
as in activities involving manual 
Learning to read or to count is 
demonstrated for the most part as an 
individual undertaking beginning when 
the student is “ready.” Learning by as- 
sociation is stressed. The quality of the 
products of the manual activities is 
considered secondary. What is more im- 
portant is that the children have an 
opportunity to work, to produce. to de- 
velop motor control, and to develop the 
attitude and confidence that they can 
make a contribution. 

The role of the teacher in this class- 
room situation is that of a guide and 
helper rather than of a person who as- 
signs tasks and supervises 


the activity 
until the task is completed. She is there 
to help initiate projects or help when a 
student meets an obstacle that is too 
difficult for him, but generally she en- 
courages the students to accept the re- 
sponsibility for completing their 
work. 


own 
The film would be valuable for par- 
ents who have children who 


are slow 
learners or for a lav 


audience which i. 


interested in seeing What 


facilities. are 


provided for the ‘exceptional children’ 
in their community. Also. the film could 
be used effectively in courses in method 
for prospective teachers. Though these 
prospective teachers may not intend to 
teach the ‘exceptional children, there 
are many techniques and principles 
demonstrated. that could well be ap- 
plied to the slower students of a "nor- 
mal classroom, 


COMMUNICATION 


The Engineering of Agreement 


Nicholas Rose, technical advisor. Produced 
by Roundtable Productions, 


ló-mm mo- 
tion picture film. black and white. or 
color, sound, approximately 25 min, 1050, 


Available through. Roundtable Productions, 
139 So. Beverly Drive, Rm. 333 


Beverly 
Hills, California. 3140.00. color $240.00. 


Analyzes the problem of 
communication in human 
Characteristic as 


effective 
interaction, 
pects of the sales in- 
terview with emphasis on Motivational 
factors; the use of open questions, of 
reflection (repetition and rephrasing of 
the other's position), 
questions. 


and of directive 


The film is an interesting demonstra- 
tion of a nondirective sales interview 
which throws light on the nature and 
component factors of the communica- 
tion process. It should be useful in the 
training of supervisors, administrators 
and salesmen. l 

AS @ supplementary training 
the film is provided with a Tour-minute 
trailer, "What would you say?". that 
follows the main picture, The trailer 
allows for audience participation 
brings out various problems r; 
the main film. The 
should be useful both 
in classes in industria 


device 


and 
0 aised in 
flm as a Whole 
as a teaching aid 
l Psychology and 
n salesmanship, A 
manual is provided 


as a training device ir 
discussion. leader's 
with the film, 


TV Program 
CRIMINOLOGY 

A series of 20 TN. 

the title T Jj 


and illustrates 
Short 


Tollow 


Programs 
Criminal Man, 


criminological 
descriptions of thea 


under 
discusses 


problems 


Program. 


The Criminal Man > 


in psychology . .. 
New and recent books di P y By Douglas M. Kelly, University of Cab- A 
oma: 3 grams 3 ack and \ 
Y tornia. 20 programs, 16-mm, blac i 
TIONAL PSYCHOLOG white, 30 min. cach. Station KQED. San i 
korapi iaa Text, and Study Questions | 


Francisco, producer. Available through 
M. RAY LOREE, Louisiana State University Educational Television and Radio Center, 


- 232 'ashtenaw Ave. à Arbor. ichi 
. ied book contains 31 an introduction, questions on the read- EUM Washtenaw Ave, Ann Arbor, Michi h 
Im. highly poled penk aim of hps inps: and broad, danao esum. gan. 
readings selecte Rea Sx we ing “An escellent selec ton 0 oh ga = Thy pt ] " , * 
ing students develop skill in app Pik Clyde Knapp. Cniérersily of H CE. The Criminul (Program No. 1) 
Tadine sychology Sos es 95 $1.5 Thi P ; 
Hoe deme. ed En chapter contains — 16 ills.. 425 pp. à This program introduces the series 
ione A 


and defines the criminal as “a 


The PSYCHOLOGY of who endangers the life, Nox 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN erty of another, 


KARL C. GARRISON, University of Georgia, and The Born Criminal (Program No. 2) 
K , €. G: SON, y 


DEWEY G. FORCE, Jr., University of Minnesota Theories such as inherited physical 


unb Solids ua aterial on epi- | characteristics, Lombroso's criminologi- 
qud Dani sit] textbook — research; includes new ma ep c 
Vhird Edition. eenen BEN h lepsy. cardiac conditions. cerebral | ca] views. the theory of atavism. are 
diseusses the nature and idence al jalsx .. a sound treatment. A. Rp: or pola 
af exceptional children: their emotional. a Jordan. University of North Caro- | analyzed and rejected. The kinescope 
social. and sei qd ied aee ant lina. 103 üls.. tables: 286 pp. 56 concludes with the remark that “vou 
i rns map evelo s à uon e 
TUBES ione cannot tell a criminal by looking, 
ADOLESCENT AGGRESSION The Anthropomorphic Criminal (Pro. f 
A Study of the Influence of Child-Training Practices gram No. 3) { 
, and Family Interrelationships Body type and criminality are ana- | 
ALBERT BANDURA Stanford aminen e ed | lyzed with reference to Sheldon's typol- 
RICHARD H. WAL RS, University of Toron ogy. Correlations are small; “the me- 
‘ 3 interviews — tional and sociological factors. A rolume dian type produces more criminals be 
Just. published! dep NAI en ‘their in a Series on Psychology under the dt 2 . A BRE bre OF them. 
eng Oe e ee a employs a general edilorship of Dr. EY Hink, cause there are mor i 
NT "ever r E ) LT dai Coi sag afr a ills "SI n = ; Te 
pare nts, t iis pater control group and University of Hlinois. ills., ta | The Eithnological rini ülispisam 
carefully matche nee of constitu- 530 pp. | ? 
minimizes the influence | No: 4 
TIONAL SECURITY | Anil the relationships between 
The SEARCH for EMO qc PN | criminality and race. national origin, 
EDWARD M. BENNETT, formerly Tufts University S 


and minority groups. The kinescope em- 
| phasizes the lack of relationship he- 


| tween race and crime, 


i iti he [ 
hed! A clear exposition of t os a ides orent ade 
We epee effects of emotional inse- roles, social Lo psyehiat 
" ity in the modern world. Hlustrated insights to p be à < psy 
moe ed long case history. book ex- and laymen. | 256 pp. 
w 


ines attitudes toward child-rearing, 


| Left Hands, Red Hair, and Crime 
MOTIVATION: A Systematic gram No. 5) 


A Various superstitious beliefs that re- 
Reinterpretation 


OF late crime to certain physical char 
DALBIR BINDRA, McGill University istics such as red hair, le 
š j r experiient actual occurrence. A volume in q Series or glandu 
\ thorough integralionot pape pud on. Psychology under the general edilor. € 
findings of ibes the nature of motiva- ship of pr. J. MeV. Huni, l niversily of 
tion. Describ their development in [llinois Tu istic and stimulating 
tinal ani ictor determining their. Science. 27 ills.. 361 pp. 85.50 
animals, * 


(Pro- | 


acter- 

ft-handedness. | 
ar disfunction are in general 
untrue, thoug 


h there is a possibility of 
some indirect relationship in terms of 
| compensatory responses. 


GROUP DYNAMICS | Weather Maps, Calendars, and Crime 


(Progra : 
Principles and Applications " I traps No. 6) 
HUBERT BONNER, Ohio Wesleyan University Opular beliefs associate cert 


ain physi- 
t conditions, | 
55 of the moon, fire, light and dark- 


| cal events such as weather 
dilorship | pha 
l niversily of | n 


j pilye >syvehology under the gene si 
tie textbook discusses the dy Psycholog) te general e 
w 


Systematic all group behavior. its of Dr. J. MeV. Hunt, 
namics of sme ctl practical applica- 


ess 


as Hlinois. “An excellent book" Ww illiam mi h with crime, While these conditions 
^ areas. € "viments: ana- ^m " ~ 1 ave oye z 
pe Describes hield es mp pee L. Leap, Florida State t niversily, 531 ais : y roe IRIS polation Eu 
Is. x amics @ z . > RA B S T 
[Wet personalit ^ pacem in a Series on pp- 56.50 minal behay lor, the relationship 5 
hotheraps- 
ps. 


only accidental and generally indirect, 
T PRESS COMPANY Culture and Crime (Program No. 


15 East 26th Street, New York 10, New York Pe rg 


THe RONA : 


betw een 


cultural. problem Cultural 
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conflicts such as those existing in sea- 
ports could definite source of 
crime. The Nazi regime is presented as 
an example cultural 
crime. 


be a 


of causation of 


The Alcoholic Criminal (Program No. 
8) 
Alcohol is considered to be directly 


related to Its can be 
traced through individual lack of self- 


crime. effects 
control, false sense of courage. and in 
some cases craving for alcohol. Traffic 
accidents are another example of the re- 
lationship betweeen alcohol and crime. 


Tea, Horse, and Crime (Program No. 9) 


Describes and classifies narcotic drugs. | 


and shows their effects in a film present- 
ing the case of a drug addict. Distribut- 
ors and peddlers of narcotic drugs that 
enslave the addict are the true crimi- 
nals. The addict that commits a crime 
in order to support his habit is an ex- 
ample of a secondary relationship be- 
tween drug peddling and crime. 


LỌ. and Crime (Program No. 10) 


Criminal behavior has its roots in psy- 


chological disorder. The kinescope pre- 
various mental defi- 
ciency. brain damage. and deterioration. 
and discusses possible relationships be- 
tween psychological problems and crimi- 
nality. 


sents aspects of 


Sick Minds and Crime (Program No. 
11) 
Mental illness plays an important role 
in criminal behavior. This film describes 
functional psychoses, and makes com- 
parisons between the ‘normal’ criminal. 
the psychopath, and the mentally defi- 
cient as to their responses to situational 
demands. 


Brakes and Misbehavior (Program No. 
12) 

Criminal behavior is related to lack 
the ability to control instinctive 

tendencies as related to hate and love. 

A developmental psychoanalytical ap- 


of 


proach to the development of self-con- 
trol is also presented. 


Narcissus, Oedipus, and Crime (Pro- 
gram No. 13) 

Crime is related to certain stages in 

al development. It is possible 


psy chose 
to identify psychological processes in 


An important psychological study 
of a change in medical education— 


Teaching Comprehensive 
| Medical Care 


by Kenneth R. Hammond. and Fred Kern, Jr... M.D.. and others. 


Foreword by Ward Darley, M.D. 


N 1953 the University of Colorado initiated an outpatient 

facility. called the General Medical Clinic. for the purpose of 

teaching and demonstrating the principles of comprehensive 
medical care to senior students. The experimental clinic to which 
half the class was assigned (the other half continued in the tradi- 
tional curriculum as a control group) was initiated in a spirit of 
scientific inquiry —to be studied and evaluated objectively. 


The Behavior Research Laboratory of the University under- 
took to study the effects of the Clinic in relation to the regular 


senior course of study. This book reports in detail the structure 
of the Clinic, the manner in which it functioned. and a detailed 
analysis of the two teaching programs. Studies of individual 
differences among students are also reported. and related to the 


various objects of the project. 


his is the first and only report of a controlled experiment in 
medical education, and an important contribution to the problem 
of introducing behavioral science concepts into the 


1 medical 
curriculum. 


810.00 
\ COMMONWEALTH FUND BOOK 
Through your bookselle 


r. or from 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


39 Garden Street. Cambridge 38. Massachusetts 


m 


My 


the development of the psychopath and 
sociopath. 


The Roots of Criminality (Program No. 
14) 

Analyzes psychosexual development 
patterns. Later criminal behavior may 
be related to childhood problems, such 
as lack of affection, parental rivalry. 
sibling rivalry. or over-protection. 


The True Criminal (Program No. 15) 

The psychopathic criminal presents 
the most serious problem in crime pre- 
vention. The program. through the use 
of a film and tape recorder. gives the 
case oí the killer Stephen Nush. The 
con man. the bigamist. and the youth- 
ful car thief, are also illustrated. 


Sexuality and. Crime (Program No. 16) 

This kinescope analyzes the problem 
of sexual crime. It points out three 
types of offenses: offense motivated by 
sexual desire, profit from sex. and sex 
deviation. The U. S. attitude toward 
such crimes is compared with the Brit- 
ish attitude. 


Crime under Twenty-One (Program No. 
17) 

A group of teen-agers participate in 
a discussion of juvenile delinquency as 
related to the contemporary definition 
of the juvenile. Information, statistical 
data, and methods of reporting are im- 
portant in estimating rates of juvenile 
crime. 

Education and Crime (Program No. 18) 


Most crimes are committed by ‘nor- 
mal’ people. The film presents charac- 
teristic case histories, and emphasizes 
the significance of motivation and of 


stress situations. 
The Criminal and Punishment (Program 


No. 193 
Control of crime 
rather than with the crime. 
There is à conflict between the aims of 

shabilitation and of revengeful punish- 

=e 4 discussion with five inmates at 
3 ntin prison illustrates the effect 
the individual. 


must begin with the 


criminal, 


ment 
san Que 


ol imprisonment on 
to Neutralise 


T n Criminal und How 
( Program No, 20) 


Flim | 
I sncluding program presents à 
aun is of the criminal 
hensive analysis ot the 
compre 
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in our society. Again it singles out the 
conflict between rehabilitation and pun- 
ishment as a vital factor, and it con- 
cludes by presenting a constructive 
rehabilitation program with adequate 
evaluation and treatment. 


Films and Other Materials 
Socar BEHAVIOR 


Are You Popular? 


Alice Sowers, University of Oklahoma, edu- 
cational collaborator. 16-mm motion pic- 
ture film, black and white or color, sound, 
11 min. 1959. Available through Coronet 
Films, Coronet Bldg, Chicago 1, Illinois 
$55.00, color $100.00. 


Pirysrotocicat PsycuoLocy 


The Human Body: Nervous Sys- 
tem 


Jean Spencer Felton, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. 16-mm motion picture 
film, black and white or color, sound, 133 
min. 1959. Available through 
Films, Coronet Bldg.. Chicago 1. 
$75.00, color $137.00. 


Coronet 
Illinois. 


New Frontiers of the Brain 


C.B.S. Television film. Produced in coop- 
cration with the National Academy of Sci- 
ences and the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. 16-mm, black 
and white, sound, 27 min. 1958. Avail- 
able through McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Text-Film Department, 330 West 42nd 
St, New York 36, N. Y. $135.00, 


Our Senses: What They Do for Us 


Leslie W. Irwin, Boston University, edu. 
cational collaborator. Produced by Coronet 
Films. 16-mm motion Picture film, black 
and white or color, sound, 
Available through Coronet 
Bldg., Chicago 1, 
$100.00. 


11 min., 1959, 
Films, Coronet 


Ilinois. $55.00, 


color 


Carp Psvenorocy 


Infant Development and Care 
This is a series of twelve films uide 
the general title Baby's Health d 
Care, produced with the cooperati g 
the American Medical Associati iri 
purposes of training ang FR for 
mation. The intended audience i infor- 
high school, college, and een 


ate stu- 
dents, as well as adults B stu 


The films, 16-mm, black and white. 
sound, 11 min. each, are available through 
Larry Hall, Mid-America Films, Film Cen? 
ter, Lyons, Wisconsin. $55.00 each. (Ten 
titles $50.00 cach.) 

Baby's Emotional Needs 
Growth and Development 
Holding a Young Baby 
to Bathe a Baby 
Crying Baby 

Visits to the Doctor 
Baby-Sitters 

How Baby Learns to Obey 
Mealt'me Psychology : 
Learning to Walk 

Baby Feeding Herself 
Baby Fears í 


PARENTAL AuTHORITY 
Who Should Decide? 


Reuben Hill, Family Center, 
The University of Minnesota, educational 
collaborator. 16-mm motion picture film, 
black and white or color, sound, 135 min., 
1959. Available through Coronet Films, 
Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1, Illinois, 860.00. 
calor 5110.00. 


Minnesota 


FAMiLY RELATIONS 


Our Family Works Together 


Wilhelmina Hill, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, educational collaborator, 16-mm mo- 
tion picture film, black and white or color, 
sound, 11 min, 1959. Available through 
Coronet Films, Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1 
Illinois. $60.00, color $110.00. dbi 


PREADOLESCENCE 
Growing Up 


Dale Benner Harris, University of Minne- 


Sota, educational n 

ta, educational collaborator. Produced 
y 't Films i 

: Coronet Films, 16-mm motion picture 
ilm, black and white or color, sound, 11 


mi E P^ x 
min. 1959. Available through Coronet 


Films, Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1, Ilinois 
5.00, color $100.00. l 
IMAGINATION 
Imagination at Work 
Roundtable Producti 
oundtable Productions. ló-mm motion 


picture film, 
min. 1959, 4 
Productions, 


black and white, sound, 22 
vailable through Roundtable 
139 S, Beverly Drive. R 

X y ` m, 
333, Beverly Hills, California. 


OL ew 


NEW HOLT-DRYDEN TEXTBOOKS 


b 
} 
PSYCHOLOGY AND HUMAN PERFORMANCE 
An Introduction to Psychology 
Robert M. Gagné, Princeton University; Edwin A. Fleishman, Yale University 
Written by two distinguished psychologists, this beginning text provides a sound experimentally ori- 
ented course in the principles of psychology, and gives the student a logical framework within which 
- to understand human behavior. The emphasis is on the application of these principles to human 
performance, 
for Psychology and Human Performance 
William F. Strother, Princeton University; Robert L. Decker, West Virginia University 
Fred Attneave, University of Oregon 
Enables students with little or no knowledge of information theory to apply the techniques of in- 
| formational statistics to psychological research. The book's straightforward approach will clarify the 
ld relationship between the techniques discussed and conventional statistics. Professor Attneave gives a 
i comprehensive summary of informational methods useful in psychological research and describes the 
more important methods in enough detail that the reader can use them as research tools. 
Revised in One Volume 
Claire Selltiz, New York University; Marie Jahoda, Brunel College of Technology; 
Morton Deutsch, Bell Telephone Laboratories; Stuart W. Cook, New York University 
Retains the primary features of the highly successful Jahoda-Deutsch-Cook text, and has been brought 
| up to date by the inclusion of recent studies and new developments in methodology. The emphasis 
| which the earlier edition placed on prejudice has been reduced in order to broaden the scope of the 
/ revision. 


| Due November 1959 


| INNER CONFLICT AND DEFENSE 


Daniel R. Miller and Guy E. Swanson, both of the Universit 
Presents the findings of a research project on the 
boys of normal intelligence from Christian f 


y of Michigan 
nature of conflict conducted 
amilies originating in northwestern 
dards, defense mechanisms, 
actices such as type of 
amount of reward, and timing of we 


among pre-adolescent 


Europe. Each of the 
1 expressive styles —is traced 
extent to which requests 


characteristics of conflict studied—moral stan 
anc 
to particular child-rearing pr discipline 


à are explaine 
im explained, 


® 


\ HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY, INC. 


383 Madison Avenue, 


New York 17, New York 


ON THE OTHER 


HAND 


E OF THE 


BAT 


If, as J. C. R. Licklider has stated, D. R. 
Griffin's ( Listening in the Dark: The Acoustic 
Orientation of Bats and Men, Yale Univ. 
Press, 1958) is “pleasant, charming, educa 
tional, broad in scope, full of diverse observa 
tions, all relevant to a fascinating problem,” 
then Licklider’s review (Nature as Sonar 
Engineer, CP, Jan. 1959, 4, 1-4) is no less so. 
His comment on the multidisciplinary 


pects of Griffin’s study applies to his review 
as well. It is in no spirit of carping criticism, 
lider’s plea 


but merely in response to Li 
for a more accurate treatment of the com- 
parison of detection between bats and radars. 
that I have undertaken to write this letter. 
Fortunately this can be done without undue 
complication by the introduction of several 
additional and important parameters as sug- 
gested by Licklider himself but not under 
taken by him. 
Licklider in 
reasonablen 
posed by Griffin in the article, More About 
Bal ‘Radar’, which appeared in the Scientific 
American (July 1958, 199, 40-44). The Figure 
of Merit proposed by Griffin was 


ee 
LF of ? -WMPXD' 


his review questioned the 
of the Figure of Merit pro 


a) 


where P = power in watts 
W = weight in kilograms 
D = diameter of the target in meters 


R = range of detection in meters. 


On the basis of the geometry involved in 
echolocation, Licklider proposed that the 
Figure of Merit be amended as follows: 
n R 

[Foi MJ = -A (2) 
(The October 1958 issue of the Scientific 
contains a letter 
m ol Griffin's Figure 


from Gordon 


American i 
giving a Critic 
that is similar to Lic klider's.) 

en and Licklider have amended 
yf Merit in a manner that 


Larsen 
of Merit. 

Both Lars 
Griffin’s Figure ¢ I 
trempt 15 1 
mance in terms of an ideal and 
maximum likelihood (MLH) 
the efficiency of such an 


being made to calcu- 
icates an d 
indicates 2 


late the perlorr 


hy pothetit al 
| When 


dt ig being tested. ib is necessary’ to 
ghserver © mal to noise power ratio required 
suc cd de ecified combination of proba 

obrain a Spec false alarm rate, 


to 


pilin Y 


poslerectren ind 
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Therefore it seems appropriate to attempt to 
calculate the S/N ratio required by the bat 
and by a modern radar and to compare these 
10 the mathematically ideal performance ofa 
hypothetical MLH observer. 

It should be recognized that such à com 
essment 


parison is by no means a complete 
of the echolocation system of the bat, but 
rather is merely a comparison of one of many 
factors contributing to the over-all efficacy 
of the bat’s echolocation system. 

In Griffin’s article in the Scientific Ameri 
can, some data are given on the large brown 
bat, Kplesicus, in three modes: cruising. 
beginning of pursuit, and closing in on its 
prey. I shall confine my attention to the 


first mode which it seems is similar to the 


search or surveillance mode of radar. 

The S/N ratio of an ideal echolocation 
system is given by 
S/N = [47] TAT] P2AgT,/O]ER]* (3) 
where S/N = the signal-to-noise power ratio 
Boltzmann's constant 


the noise temperature of the 
antenna and receiver 


= the average power 
p =a factor concerned with an- 
tenna efficiency 


A = the antenna area 

c = the mean target echo arca 

T. = the time taken to scan the 
solid angle 

© = the solid angle scanned 


R = the distance to the target o. 


The assumptions made to obtain this 
simple form are that 


(1) the wave propagation is spherical, 

(2) there are no scanning and integration 
losses, 

(3) the receiving system has the properties 
of a matched filter, and y 

(4) the receiving and transmitting an 
tennas have approximately the s; 


ame 
area. E 


The significant variables included j th 

: k e pine n the 

formulation of the S/¥ ratio and not he 
con 


tained in the Figure of Merit of Licklid 
Acklid 
and Larsen are the antenna area and the 
he 


rate of coverage of the search angle. With 
gle. i 


out these exceedingly important factors 
m " z S, ne 
assessment of the detector efficiency cá T , 
pep y can be 

made within many orders of magnitude ^ 


Sufficient data are given in Griffin's pay 
8 paper 


to approximate all the parameters except 
T. A. Ta and & These may, however, te 
deduced, it is hoped. with error of less than 
order of magnitude. 

It is assumed that the arca of the receiving 
and transmitting 
centimeter, At 


antenna is 
mean Ww 


one square 


the used 


velength 
(1.0 em), this corresponds to a beamwidth 
of approximately 60 degrees, seemingly con 
sistent with the statement made by Griffin 
concerning the wide beam used by most 


bats while hunting. It seems reasonable that 
an angle as large as this should be searched 
by the bat, which has a maximum range of 
only 2 


meters 


1 reasonable volume of 


space is to be searched for prey. 


"The data from this volume of space should 


be processed in less time than it takes the 
bat to fly through its masimum detection 
range of 2 meters. 

Assuming a cruising speed of 10 km/hr, 
the time taken to fly 2 meters is approxi 
mately 0.7 The time between 
pulses is 0.2 second. A more complex level 
ing and certainly very high 
accelerations would be required if a decision 


second, 


of data proce 


to close were to take more time than 0.2 
second. Therefore it appe 


reasonable to 
assume that the data acquired in the 60 


degree angle of scan are proc 


sed in 0.2 
second. (In a private communication of 29 
May 1950, Griffin indicates that the assump 
tions made above appear to be conservative.) 

Column 2 of the table gives the magnitude 
of the parameters and the value of S/N for 
the large brown bat. Column 3 gives. the 
value of similar parameters on an experi 
mental search radar whose detection capa 
bilities have been well established at MIT's 
Lincoln Laborato ! 


. The range correspond- 
ing to a 90 per cent probability of detectio 

has been chosen since it is felt that the over-d ! 
kill probability of 0.5 could not be achiev id 
considering the degrading effect ot all arc 
factors, unless the detection prob iini 


high. airs 


s x bat accomplishes detection with 
: /-\ ratio equal to that of an ideal observer 
and lower than that of the radar by an order 
of magnitude, (The signal-to noise 
required ideal MLH observer t 
achiev * a 90 per cent probability of detectic 
with one false detection report in 10° a 
is 25, 


a 


ratio 
for an 


Ea ete ^ reports 
1 The inefficiency of the rad 
and is due to integration los 


losses, a inti 
ses, and. target-scintillation 
not 


ar is typical 


scanning 
losses.) D d 
i sses. do 
propose to make much of the 


advantage in view bats 


of " many cr 
oe involved, i bs e € 
nec five orders of magnitude ne 
more ETER of Merit and, hopefully 
sentative of the detection eli 


ciency, is a parti 

Y. It isa partial answer to Licklid 

Nea for ; í i cà 
Uo more aceupate treatment e 
"Ub and 


if 


Large Brown Bat 


Typical Search 


Mode Parameters adar Parameters 
S/N 24 500 
Antenna and Receiver Noise 
Temperature (T) 600 K Note 1| 0007K 
Average Power (P) 8 X 10 ^ watt Note +) 4.5 X 108 watt 
Antenna Efficiency (p) 0.5 0.5 
Antenna Area (4) A 1K 107° ne Note 3 31.5 ny 
Echo Area (e) 10 1m? Note2) In? 
Time of Search (T) 0.2 see Note3 12 sec 
(2) 1 steradian Note 3 1 steradian 
Range (R) 2m Note 2. 300 km 
Wavelength 1X 107m Note 2 
Antenna Gain 2x 
ective Radiated Peak Power 1075 watt Note 2 
© Peak Power 1.6 X 10 5 watt 
Pulse Width + 0.01 sec Note 2 
Pulse-Repetition Frequency 5 cycles sec Note 2 : i 
Weight 12 grams Note 2 2,500 Ib. without 
antenna system 
ka.. 1 
SMradar 21° 
Note L Estimated, —: 
Note 4. Data opt danse with Professor Grifin, 


Note 4, 
frequeney. 


supports Griffin's plea that we try to learn 
irom nature about signal detection. 

lider has commented on the packaging 
iney of the bat echolocation system. 
i high power 


In determining the 
atte aves ns used only one-thousandth 
non echolocative para order to remove the 
comparison, Nevertheles. the bat from the 
was quite Unfavorable 
j ssumption implicit he the 
the power output of energ 
vary linearly with weigh 
of magnitude. But why 


system. 


the comparison 
to the bat. The 
comparison is that 
Y Converters should 
cr many orders 


t ov 


should w 
à SES 
the weight of energy converters oe 
linearly with power? Some data on a end 
mon form of energy converter, the Bakke 
motor, are tabulated below: 
Horse power Weight 
0.1 20 Ib. 
1.0 75 
10.0 300 
100.0 1,000 


The apparent conclusion for this class of 
energy converter is that the weight is pro- 
bortional to the square root of the power. 
The use of only one thousandth of the 
Weight of Eptesicus by Licklider is possibly 


too generous, | would suggest that a closer 


rage power is the product of the 1 s : 
evor egaal Phe effective radiated peak power divided by the antenna gain, 


; power times the pulse width times the repetition 


approximation of the weight attributable 
to the echolocation system is one hundredth 
part of the bat’s total weight. Using this 
values in the table, the 
bat echolocation 


criterion and. the 
ratio of the weight of the i 
svstem to the weight of the radar system is 

"bat system 


=1X 10%. e 


V radar 
ing ratio of average power is 
The corresponding ratio ol average powe 


Phi " 
bat Las X 00 s (3) 


echolocation system weight has 
not decreased linearly with the per 
power, but the decrease has been greater by 
a considerable factor (45) than a square-root 
relationship would requir 

Whether the bat's sys 
Packaged depends on the 
We choose to apply. Should we apply t 
desirable but perhaps unattainable criterion 
Of linear variation? Or should we apply the 
less desirable 
tion which, a 
of energy 
the 


The bat's 


tem is efficiently 
arbitrary criterion 
the 


criterion of square-root varia- 
t least for the particular form 
converter examined, seems to be 
of achievement for a humanly 


contrived device? If it is the latter, then 
indeed the bat shines (sic) 


limit 


JEROME FREEDMAN 
Lincoln Laboratory 
Massachusetts Institute of Te Imolog y 


COUNTERREVIEW OF VO AND VES 


Vo and Yes by René Spitz was 
tively reviewed in Junes CP (4. 16Sf.) 
I would like to take ue with that re- 
view. I am of the opinion that No and 
Fes is a 


scholarly book of exceptional 

merit. 
Spitz traces the development of com- 
munication from the preformed reflex 


through expanded motor skills, perception. 
and reality testing, to the ego and the ca- 
pacity for abstraction. The development 
described is both coherent and consistent 
as well as stimulating and original. 

CP's review not agree. It intrec- 
duces "mind" the book, labels the 
mixture with its new ingredient “dualism,” 
and concludes Spitz is not 
confused, nor will his readers be. I think 
the review has conjured up mind-body 
monster and forced it, a reluctant 
dragon, into an unnatural habitat. 

Spitz, a phys 


does 
into 


"confusion." 


has 


an, applies embryological 
theory and fact to the study of infant be- 
havior. In so doing he is in the forefront 
of a movement within embryology itself. 
The embryologists with whom I have dis- 
cussed this book take no 
transplants of 


ae with Spitz's 


their maxims. Spitz has 
collaborated for some time with Konrad 
Lorenz. The happy culmination of their 


joint work is Spitz's integration of ethol- 
ogy with infant-behavior studies. With that 
background in mind, 1 cannot ept the 
review's comment that ethology and em- 
bryology in No and Vey 


foreign matter.” 


are “undigested 


Spitz employs the embryological 
cept of prototype. In identifying a well- 
defined. prototype for later infant behavior, 
he coordinates phylogenetic and ontoge- 
netic knowledge. He thus provides a re- 
markable integration of ethology and em- 
bryology with psychoanalytic, child devel- 
opmental, and social psychological the 
But the review is 


con- 


] ory. 
critical of his achieve- 
ment. It calls his use of Tinbergen’s in- 
nate releasing mechanisms “quasi ethologi- 
cal.” I must disagree. The usage is hardly 
quasi-ethological any more than s 
lion is quasi-psychological, 
Spitz considers the infant's 
ments, the reflexive side 


motiva- 


rooting move- 
-to-side. nipple-se- 


curing annans as the prototype of the 
later meaningful head-shaking no The re- 
view demurs, arguing that this use of 
prototype is analogous to considering th 
“swimming i [np loo 
ng motions > seen in neon ites 
and s. in utero” as a i 


prototype for 
beach, The r view 
Ms straw man by observ- 


tha : 
mo” eae At people must learn to swim later 
in Vite where 


adult swimming at the 
oes On to slay 
ing | 


äs a proper prototype would 


373 


lead to adult swimming without learning. 

The reviews argument by analogy is not 
relevant. Spi well-de- 
fined, direct forerunner of later action. It 
is innate, released by a specific stimulus 


s prototype is a 


situation, instrumental, organized, “affirma- 
tive," and not inhibited by pest neonate 
development. The ‘swimming’ oi infants 
is none of the Infant * 
resemble the rhythmical swimming move- 
ments of other vertebrates. These phylectic 
movements can propel the infant through 
water, but in the water or out (as pron: 
on a table) the movements are much the 
would not pre- 


swimming’ does 


same. Infant ‘swimming’ p 
vent drowning, as the ordinary definition 
of swimming would, one hopes, require. 
For the review to skip from diffuse neo- 
nate activity to the demand that the ten- 
vear-old swims spontaneously. contending 
that infant ‘swimming’ is analcgous to the 
rooting prototype. seems farfetched. Tt is 
rgetful cf the developmental maxim 
complex (corti- 


also fo 
that for most reflexes 


late 


cal) movements interfere with (disorgan- 
ize) earlier infracortical responses I 
There is an embryological test of a 


prototype which the review could teasane 
ably have required. Is the earlier behav ior 
ine antecedent? In the absence of 
c does the head-shaking 
Spitz says yes. 
a gastric- 


a nect ary 
the rsoting responsi . 
no fail to appear at all? t 
He cites a fascinating case of 
ant who neither rooted 
nor nodded nay. However striking, one 


enough. Perhaps the hypothesis 


fistula funnel-fed in 


se is not e is 
be tested on à sample of orthopedic 


could 
neck-brace infants. 

The question of cultu 
sed by the review 
head-nedding is 


variations is 
In Greece 


correctly 
head-shaking is ves and nod 
no. Spitz admits to cultural variations put 
does not discuss them. He would, I think, 
point to them as a further demonstration 
of the importance of identification with 
and subsequent learning of act and mean- 
ing from the mother. A model to learn 


n cessary a condition for the 


from is as i fell 
head- shaking abstraction no as is the roc s 
ae Indeed Spitz's discussion of 
communication care- 


ing prototype. 
development ot 


the non 
describes the nature and significance 


fully 


of mother-intant interaction. 


criticizes psychoanaly sts. Spitz 
lack of familiarity with psy- 
draws heavily on 


The review 


included, tor 


Jogy Spitz. however. i a 
deat [ogists William James. Hebb, Me- 
p x Baldwin, Piaget, Rap- 


Carmichael. 


n -ovide examples He studied psy 
paper j Vienna with Charlotte Bühler. 
chol sy m inan Be has worked with 
and at n i Brunswik and Katherine Woli 
[1 Frenke (o member of the. American 
He ha di a ition for many years 
peschelueit 


FE 


In recent years psychoanalysts have been 
iair game for academic  sharpshooters, 
While psychcanalysts have long provided 
fascinating hunting, perhaps the time has 
now ceme to hold our fire; the brethren 
may be more friend than foe. (Were Spitz's 
renia to insist on his hunting, then at 
least he should have read the introduction 
to No and Fes which tells where his 
quarry is to be found. Spitz is Clini 


al 


Professor at the University of Colorado 
Medical Center. not practicing in New 
York.) 

No and Yes should be of at interest 


to the psychologist. Spitz's discussion of 
the differentiation of self. ego, and I is 
exciting. It weds George Herbert Mead to 
exo theory in a streng marriage. It is so 
sympathetically done that Gordon Allport 
could well have been best man, 

The book is not easy reading, but I 
would hold that it is the reader's responsi- 
bility to wrestle with ideas at their own 
level of complexity. Simplicity is not the 
criterion of goodness when theory is com- 
plex. One must not ask for Einstein in a 
comic book edition. Spitz is one of the 
world's outstanding authorities on iníant 


behavior. He is one of the first to make 
sense out of the development of the com- 
munication process. His No and Ves de- 


ves to be read. 


Ricuagpo H. Bem 
Woodside, California 


LKIKSON'S LUTHER 


I had just done a rather thorough job 
Erik Erikson's Young Man 
Luther when I came upon McCurdy's re- 
view in the July number of CP (4, 201f.). 
I found it 
which I would like to mention. 

It seemed definitely hostile—and I do 
not mean merely unfavorable (which would 
be a reviewer's privilege) but rather a re- 
view that made a prejudgment from a 
hostile base. I am not sure what that base 


of reading 


disturbing on several counts 


is—perhaps partly what the same reviewer 
has expressed objectively and without hos- 
tility in his discussion of Phillips’ 
Psychoanalysis (CP, Jan. 195 
the penchant of ps 
the artist with the 
to object to E 


Art and 
3, 1-3) as 
hoanalysis to equate 
He seemed 
rikson's discussion, following 
Kierkegaard, of Luther as a “patient.” He 
also seemed to feel that Erikson had taken 
sides when he wrote of Luther’s quarrel 
with the church of his day and of his 
difficulties in finding a god with whom he 
could m his peace 

As regards the matters of Luthe 


neurotic. 


= 2 US emo- 
tional stability and of the religious w 


orld 
in which he lived: Any mature biorraphi 
val study of Luther pictures him as a man 


in whom conilicts were 
therefore as one who, according to 1! 
standards of our day, would be considered 
a disturbed personality and a likely sub- 
Ject for psychiatric treatment, Y 

both religious and lay historians picture 
the church of Luther's day as 
which corruption w; ] 
sition on both thes 
with historical 
treated, 


deep and turbulent. 


Similarly, 


one in 
as rife. Erikson's po 
* points is in accord 
evidence and 
as the reviewer h 
senting a special 
Erikson's care 


cannot be 
as done, as repre 
! bias. At the same time 
in distinguishing 
the teachings that Luther 
idea of the 


between 
attacked and the 
religiosus, which he 


of the identity ; 
Luther, shows his re: das 


man's life. 


homo 
treats as part 


ained by 
Spect for this facet 


of 


. As regards the tendency of Psychoa 
sis to equate neurosis With creat s 
can only feel that it is just 
that the reviewer fails to 
one of the principal emphases of Erikson's 
work. Both in Voung Man Luther dtd if 
his earlier writings Erikson trie i 
the way in which ego control enables the 
individual to utilize his own creative posi 
ers. In his first chapter Eri son ines thes 
his book will be concerned with ie. - 
gle of a young great man (tha 
young man who will later 
to forge for himself that central perspec- 
tive and direction which Erikson calls his 
identity. That this Process may : 
ardous one in some ca: D 
its outcome to a matte: 
The fact that the revi 
Plicitly mention the ide 
evidence of how little 
with what the author Was trying to do, I 
that sense he fails to offer an ade a 
View of the book for 

Beyond this, the 
style, 


y- 
alivity, one 
at this point 
do justice to 


S to show 


strug- 
t is, with « 
become great) 


j be a haz- 
5 15 not to reduce 
r of mental illness, 
ewer does not ex- 


ntity problem seems 
he came to grips 


quate re- 
a reader of CP, 
review is ‘smart’ 
matter, 
d to à review 
d A light style in 
pe vat poi thing, Dut here it is of doubt- 
Pur r^s all, à book like Erikson's 
; TIS the life blood of a dedicated 
and gifted Worker and as such deserves 
respect, even from a reviewer j 
differ greatly with what ha 


in its 
perhaps, yet 
as negative as 
friendly inter- 


4 secondary 
Wholly unsuited to 
is this one, 
change 


who may 
as been produced, 


Grace M, Heiper 

, The Coping Project 

The Menninger Foundation 

Asa w 
G. McCurdy's work 
am surprised anc 
Myself jn just 
Ment with 
son's 
th 


arm ; irer of 
m admirer of Professor Harold 


. including his reviews, 
| disappointed lo find 
; about complete disagreg 
d his evaluation of Erik H, Erik. 
Young Man Luther. He co n i 
at Erikson m Sika 


akes Luther “ Nistentig] 
stential. 


an e 


jo dst hero” moving "in the direction of Marx 
nd Freud," that Luther's theology is 

ted a i projection of a conflict with 

rthly father," that Luther is “con- 
ained within the anal-erotic formula," that 
his belief in God and Christ is “extirpated” 

in favor of “a negative conscience and a 
suffering ego,” that Erikson despises the 
Roman Church and “inhabits a region 

} where God does not exist and Christ is a 


his 


myth of the Unconscious,” and that the 
book "is really 
[c 


more of a 


than a 
presumably, on 


and materialism 
These phrases, I believe, fairly convey the 


tract 
history 


tract, 
behalf of psvchoanaly 


7 


heart of McCurdy's evaluation, and I think 
“hat they completely mis 


epresent the book 
ic ventures into bi- 
ography deserve the kind of strictures here 
’ given by McCurdy., When the account con 
sists of no more than pouncing on a few 
“clinical” de 


Many psychoanaly 


and shrinking the whole 
life into the capsule of an infantile com- 
plex, it can properly be called a tract. But 


I am at a loss to understand how this sort 


of thing could be the outstanding impres- 
sion left by Young Man Luther, a book 
which, in addition to its substantial his- 
torical scholarship, reveals on every page 
the unusual sensitivity, sympathy, and re- 
spect for its subject that h 
linctive a characteristic of. Erikson's previ- 
ously published clinical case histories. Mc- 
Curdy's criticisms almost. seem 


been so dis- 


to imply 
that religious convictions have no connec- 
tion with emotional development and that 
competent biography of a religious leader 
can be written. only by a 
shares his faith, If I 
contentions I might 


person. who 
eed with any such 
not think so highly 
of Erikson's latest work, but as things 
stand I consider it to be a significant, as 
well as fascinating, contribution to the art 
of biography. It is informed by psycho- 
‘analysis but by much more besides. It is 
the work of an acute and sensitive observer 
of human affairs, who brings out not only 
the projective elements in Luther's thought 
but also the objectivity and creative labor 
that transformed it into something of great 
| Worth. 


Rosert W. Wirt 
4 Harvard. University 


LNISTENTIALISM NOT FREUDIAN 

In Harold MeCurdy's well-written review 
of Erikson's Foung Man Luther (CP, July 
1959, 4, 2011.) there occurs a strange state- 
ment which 1 would have assumed to be 
à typographical error had I not had such 
high respect. for the alertness of the edi- 
‘tors of CP. McCurdy asks in his first. sen- 
tence what a “contemporary existentialist" 
does with Luther, and then goes on to 


speak of “suavely cutting out Luther's 


guts.” referring to the book he is review- 
ing. The irony of this is that nothing 
could be more exactly opposite to the 


existential approach than what MeCurdy 
describes and rightly questions. (I do not 
on's book 
itself, since unfortunately I have not yet 
read it, but only to the points in Mc- 
Curdy's review.) The existential approach 
-at least any form of it that 1 know— 
would seek specifically xot to interpret 
Luther in terms of various assumed cate- 


refer here to the merits of Eri 


s or to explain him by theories inher- 
ing in a given system or school. A cardinal 
reason for the emergence of existentialism 
in Kierkegaard’s time or existential psycho- 
therapy in eur own time is the rebellion 


an beds of every descrip- 
would, 


against Procrus 
tion. A “contemporary existentiali 
take Luther (or an 
anybody for that matter) as he existed, 
seeking to understand him in terms of his 
own categorii 
The 
not 


l propose, artist or 


to take him guts and all. 
Ged and Chri would 
tirpated because these do 
not fit our own systems, or explained away 
because we do not believe in them. As Mc- 
Curdy points out, the important fact to 
come to terms with, pesky as that fact 
may be, is that Luther did believe in them! 
The question is often asked as to the 
difference between classical. Freudian 
choanalysis and the existential appreach in 
psychology and psychiatry. I think no 
illustration of the difference could 
be given, namely that the ¢ 
proach takes a religious per: 
or anybody for that matter in 


"organs of 


then be c 


psy- 


clearer 


stential ap- 
on or an artist 


terms. of 
his own existence 

Rotto May 
York City 


N 


EXISTENTIALISM 


Dr. Rogers’ review of Rollo May's Ex- 
istence (CP, July 1959, 4, 196-198), inso- 
far as it de: 


s with Ludwig Binswanger's 
work, is misleading. It leaves the reader 
with the impression that Binswanzer's Case 
of Ellen West portrays his 
today. Furthermore, the review leads the 
reader to think that the 
istence represent the 
stential a 


ideis as of 


contents of Ex 
current thinking of 
alysts in Europe 


! to my frst objection: Binswanger 
permitted The Case of Ellen West to be 
published unaltered) This may mean that 
his thinking has not changed since the time 
it was written. Nevertheless, it should not 
be forgotten that The Case. of Ellen West 
was written in 194? —as Rollo Mav 
on page 6 of Existence 
called Ellen West 


states 
that the patient 


was seen much 


earlier 


(at a time when pessimism was the preva- 
lent attitude toward psychotherapy of ps 


choses), that Binswanger never treated her, 


that the case was published (in install- 
ments) in 1944-45. For these and other 
reasons Dr. Rogers’ references to Bins 


and the “best 
give an 
account of the actual situation, 


wanger's "current thinking" 
of modern methods" inaccurate 

As to my second objection: Dr. May and 
the other editors of Existence uniortu- 
nately did not—or could not—publish more 
recent material to illustrate the portrayal 
of ential analysis contained in the 
introductory chapters. Dr, Rogers would 
have been justified in criticizing this omis- 
sion, but he was not justified, in my opin- 
ion, in leaving the reader of his review 
with the impression that the contents of 
E ence are an accurate reflection of the 
thinking of European existential analysis 
at this time, It may be pointed out that 
practically all the contributions to Exis 
ence were first published 10 to 30 years 
o, and that information to this effect is 
contained in the volume. This by no means 
diminishes the importance of these con- 
tributions but it does place them in a dif- 
ferent. perspective, 


Lvpwic B. LEFEBRE 
San Francisco 


TENDERMINDED AND TOUGH MINDED 


There are differences in usage of the 
term empiricism and differences in usage 
of the term tezderminded. There are even 
varying explications of William James's 
thought. But such differences do not justify 
M. Brewster Smith's linking of James and 
empiricism and tenderminded in his review 
of Gardner Murphy's Human Potentialities 
(CP, June 1959, 4, 161-164), One may, 
perhaps, find other grounds on which to 
characterize James as "tenderminded," but 
“empiricism” cannot be part of these 
&rounds, for it is, in the Jamesian lexicon, 
a trait of the "toughminded." Lecture I in 
Pragmatism; a New Name for an Old Way 
of Thinking makes this quite clear 

I do not pretend this is a clever or enor 
mously important criticism, but it is not 
a quibble. Tenderminded and toughminded 
are convenient terms 


when used in the 
Jamesian sense and lax usage should 


not 
be allowed to i 


confound them s dt js 
Smith's style is labored and difficult, Is 
there no more lucid Way ob saving, for 
ample: “Both are tenderminded 
whose ambivalent investment in 


ex 

scholars 
the disci 
pline of fact has generated tensions that 
underlie their creativity” + 


ABRAHAM BARNETI 
Purdue University 
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Turbulent Complication 


H. J. Eysenck 


of Modern Learning Theory to Psychiatry. New York: Frederick 


Praeger, 1957. Pp. xiv + 311. 


- 


Reviewed by Daviv T. 


De. Lykken is Assistant. Professor. in 


the Department of Psychiatry and the 
Center 


OK! for 


Personality Research at the 
This year he 


? University of Minnesota. 
is a? the Center for Advanced Study in 
the Behavioral Sciences at Stanford. 
Te had his PhD in clinical psychology 
Minnesota, worked a year as post- 
doctoral fellow with Eysenck at the 
Maudsley Hospital in London, and is 
associated with Gardner Lindsey (and 
mice) in his research at Minnesota. 


H= JURGEN Eysencx, Professor 
of Psychology at the Institute of 
Psychiatry, University of London, holds, 
\ at 44, one of the four or five important 
^ chairs in British psychology. Excluding 
B. Cattell, perhaps no other psy- 

. æ “ologist has produced as impressive a 
^ program of integrated research in the 

i Ra, : 
j àrea of personality. This work, described 
in innumerable articles in several lan- 
guages by Eysenck and his students, 
has been recapitulated periodically since 
1947 in a series of monographs of which 
the present volume is the fifth. 

Like Cattell. Eysenck has eloquently 
argued for taxonomic or dimensional 
research as the essential first step in the 
Scientific study of personality. 


His first 
tour volumes relate to this phase of his 


Program: a search for the dimensions 


$5.00. 


| The Dynamics of Anxiety and Hysteria: An Experimental xi reae 


LYKKEN 


or trait-unities running through the 
jective 


"ob- 
performance of normals, 
neurotics, and psychotics, Eysenck con- 
cluded that the great mass of data from 
his own and other 


test" 


laboratories could be 
understood in terms of only 


thogonal dimensions, 


three or- 
factors which he 
calls. psychoticism, neuroticism, and in- 
troversion-extraversion (1E). 1n. the 
book considered here. he enters upon 
the second phase of his program. the 
elaboration of 
nature of these f 


a theory concerning the 
factors and the accumu- 
lation of experimental data intended to 
test the theory. No other psychologist. 
this time including Cattell, has 
this second step, from di- 
mensional analysis to theoretically ori- 
ented experimental analysi the na- 
ture and interactions of factors previ- 
ously identified. 

Eysenck’s advocacy of this approach 
and his penetrating criticism of con- 
temporary alternatives have been clever 
and compelling. Moreover, we find in 
the present book an emphasis upon the 
application of the principles of le 
theory to the analysis of complex hu- 
man behavior. the importance of differ- 
ential endowment in temperame 


taken 
moving 


s of 


arning 


nt or in 
the parameters of emotional le 


arning, a 
discussion of 


the implications for he- 
havior theory of current research in 


neurophysiology and psychopharmacol- 
ogy—all topics which are in resonance 
with the Zeitgeist calculated to 
captivate the interest of many workers 
in these areas, 

The 


teria 


and 


Dynamics of 


' and. Hys- 
for a theory 
concerning the nature of the IE (actor. 
The asserts that in- 
troversion results (rom high asymptotes, 
or fast build-up of excitatory potential. 
or low asymptotes, o 


presents evidence 


theory increasing 


r slow build-up, or 
rapid dissipation of inhibition. (Untor- 
tunately, Eysenck never makes clear 
how these five parameters are believed 
to be related although they are treated 
throughout the book as if correlated.) 
High extraversion 
roticism 


coupled with 
hysteria, while 
('dysthymia™) is 
form of 


neu- 
leads 
chasthenia 
rotic 


to psy- 


the neu- 
therefore, 
dysthymics as well as normal introverts 
should be conditioned faster and extin- 
guished more slowly than hysterics or 
normal extraverts, Also, because of their 
more active inhibitory ex- 
traverts should show greater reminis- 
more work decrement, more in- 
ertness of response in complex coordi- 
nation, Further, because of the 


introversion; 


mechanism, 


cence, 


apparent 
identity of inhibition with cortical satia- 


tion, extraverts should 


of percep- 
the duration of the 
the curve of dark- -adap- 
tation. the tendency toward perceptual 
rotation, the value of the CFF and 
the average alpha frequency 
brain should produce greater 
extraversion as should 


| depressant drugs 
while excitant drugs should increase 


and Introverts 
differ predictably in extent 
tual aftereffects, 
spiral illusion. 


Organic 
damage 


: in- 
Vroversion 
X vast 


array ot evidence in Suppor: 
oF these and other 


Impheations af the 


Yiu 


- t 
theory is paeked into the 231 pages of 
text. There are 590 references (from 
Adams to Zaardemaker . including well 
over 100 to prior publications by Ey- 
senck, his students and co-workers. 
There is, in the style. 
of lucidity and logic which carries the 
seemingly inexorable 


an impression 


reader over a 
course from induction to deduction to 
An adequate exami- 
argument 


proof after proof. 
nation of so intricate an 
would not be possible in this short re- 
view; happily, the reader can be re- 
ferred to a fuller critique (Storms & 
Segal, 1958). We shall have to be con- 
tent here with a few token criticisms of 
its substance and style which together 
suggest that there is less in this exas- 
perating book than meets the eye. 


poe is an enthusiastic exponent 
of the hypothetico-deductive method. 
After the fashion of Hull. he states his 
theory in italicized “formal postulates” 
from which are drawn a host of ^de- 
ductions" to be hurled against an army 
of empirical results. That the deduc- 
tions seem to have no difficulty in de- 
fending the theory which they champion 
may be partly explained along the fol- 
lowing lines. First. Eysenck permits 
himself a considerable freedom in modi- 
fying the meaning of key terms. Thus, 
in Chapter 3, he argues that Spence and 
Taylor erred in attributing differences 
in rate of conditioning to differences in 
drive (D). pointing out that in Hullian 
theory these could be equally well at- 
tributed to differences in rate of growth 
of habit strength (,77,). But, in his 
formal postulate, this has become ex- 
citatory potential, a fundamental change 
of concepts to which the author makes 
no reference. If ZHull's excitatory po- 
tential (E) is intended. then the 
lengthy critique of Spence and Taylor 
becomes pointless. Moreover, since „E, 
is a function of the product of habit 
and momentary drive strength. a pos- 
tulate implying a unitary dimension of 
individual differences in ,E, would be 
absurd. If Eysenck means instead to 
refer to some Pavlovian concept of ex- 
citatory potential, then his claim to 
having a theory at all must be denied. 
It is clear that he intends his postulates 
as additions to general Hullian theory. 
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Nothing whatever can be predicted irom 
the two postulates alone, especially since 
the first is implied by and thus adds 
nothing to the second. But to add to a 
postulate system a new postulate con- 
cerned with a variable which is not de- 
fined within the original 
add nothing at all. 
really meant to 


system is to 
Finally. if Eysenck 
“habit strength” 
rather than excitatory potential, he still 
would find himself in trouble. The only 
bas claim that his 
studies of such 
things as retinal excitatory processes or 


say 


for his 


F. 


apparent 
theory is relevant to 
excitant drugs seems to be this some- 
what tenuous semantic bridge to excita- 
tory potential, 

Second. the “deductions” themselves 
tend to follow rather than to lead the 
evidence. In Chapter 5, evidence that 
figural aftereffects seem to be greater 


in the prototype extravert groups (hys 
terics and the brain-injured) is pre- 
dicted on the grounds that the fixation 
stimulus produces greater satiation in 
these subjects which, in turn, is mani- 
fested by a stronger aftereffect. But the 
reduction in the spiral illusion shown 
by such subjects is argu- 
ing that the neural process which pro- 
duces the aftereffect creates more satia- 
tion in the extravert and thus termi- 
nates itself the satiation caused 
by the which should 
presumably give a stronger aftereffect 
ignored in this case, 


"deduced" by 


faster; 
fixation stimulus, 
here also, is no 
doubt because such a deduction would 
not accord with already published find- 
ings. For one so high-mindedly critical 
of the deductive flexibility of psycho- 
analytic theory, Eysenck is remarkably 
adept at bending his own theory to 
conform to whatever irregularities the 
offer. The 
wonder 
experimental 


landscape 
student is 


empirical 
thoughtful 
whether 


may 

led to 
any conceivable 
outcome could force this theorist to fall 
back and regroup. 

Third. there must be mentioned Ey- 
senck's double standard of evaluating 
evidence. Thus, of 
correlation of .25 MAS score 
and conditioning. he says. "This rela- 
tionship is so slight that it is difficult 


Taylor's reported 
between 


to regard it as very impressive’ (p. 
91), while, as the result of his own 
study (p. 126), he offers basic support 


for his claim that differences in inhibi- 


tion underlie the IE factor by a cor- 
relation between extraversion and remi; 
29 


niscence scores of 


while 
ability to 


ingenious in 
sup- 


Fourth. 
his 


certainly 
kernels of 
porting evidence from the chaff of com^ 
plex experimental findings. Eysenck is 


winnow 


less skillful in identifying aspects which 


contradict his expectations, grains of 


evidence at least as nutritious in re 
spect to truth-value as are those which 
he displays to the reader, although ad- 
mittedly somewhat to his theory. 
For example, very 


toxic 


consider a second, 


sinis. study of reminiscence (de- 
scribed on page 242), in which the 
subjects were normal persons made 


'extraverted? by 
by dexedrine, 


amytal or ‘introverted’ 
Here the higher over-all 
dexedrine group is claimed 
as support for the theory. The fact 
that the “amytal-extraverts’ showed less 


in contradiction to tfe 
earlier reminiscence e 
the theory, 

Fifth, 
certain 


scores of the 


reminiscenc e. 


xperiment and to 


is not mentioned. 

Eysenck frequently asserts that 
evidence supports 
when it patently does not. 
nection with performance 


his theory 
Thus, in con- 


on continuous 
tasks, he deduces that extraverts should 


make larger correction responses and 
introverts smaller (p. 135), Yet , in dis- 
cussing the Davis study three pargs 

later, the result that “dysthymics Man 
give more extensive; hysterics less ex- 
tensive responses’ ^ ip. 138) is presented 
as support for this same line of reason- 
ing. Or, consider his treatment. of the 
Franks eyeblink conditioning experi- 
ments which form the sole support of 
Eysenck's most basic prediction, viz., 
that introverts should be conditioned 
more rapidly, extraverts less rapidly. 
than normal persons. Eysenck asserts 
that “work described . . . has cleatiy 
shown that eyeblink and PGR condi- 
tioning differentiate at a very high level 
of reliability and validity between hys- 
terics and dysthymics. and between ex- 
traverts and introverts” (p. 232). What 
Frank's curves do show is that eight of 
the 20 dysthymics blinked on the first 
test trial and 17 blinked on the last, 
whereas the corresponding numbers = 
the normal group were two and 2 


Now, if these can be considered to . 
learning curves at all, then the normats 4 


" 


were conditioned at least as rapidly as 


: 


gi 


[ 
; 


1 


E 


the dysthymics (since the slopes of the 
two curves are not different). Eysenck’s 
a o. USA "—À me 
claim that conditioning validly 


dif- 

© ferentiates these groups would require 
yr the assumption that the hypothetical 
increment. in response strength occur- 

ring prior to the first test trial repre- 


sents true conditioning. while the sub- 


stantial real increment. occurring later 
is not due to conditioning. To cite this 
study as providing basic support 
theory is to mock the hypothetico-de- 
tuctive method. To claim that eny con- 
ditioning measure possesses 
level of reliability" will 


for this 


Us very high 
appear ridicu- 
lous to anyone. familiar with the 


prob- 
lems of 


human conditioning, particu- 
larly when Evsenck himself re 


fers else- 
where 


to “the low reliability of the 
measures used" (p. 124) further 
asserts (wrongly) that "it is impossible 
to calculate any very meaningful test- 
Tetest. reliability (for eyeblink condi- 
tioning)“ (Eysenck, 1050, p. 37). 


i impression of continuity in the 


argument is often more apparent than 


and 


real. If one tries to outline the book, 
one discovers that sections, which ap- 
peared to cohere on first reading, have 
nothing in fact to do with the main 
‘heme. Thus Chapter 1, which purports 
to review the evidence for the IE f 


ac- 
tor, spends only 5 


pages on this topic, 
-While giving 16 pages to Eysenck's 
"proof" 
si 


of the discontinuity of psycho- 
and neurosis. This research, 


irrele- 
vant in this context and apparently 
cluded because, unlike the TE 
studies, 


in- 
factor 
it had not previously appeared 
in book form, also illustrates Evsenck's 
lendoncy to tilt at windmills. Nor 


is 
"his claim that psychoanalytic theory im- 
pies that psychosis is a sort of exacer- 


bated neurosis correct. The long discus- 
sion of the Verkes-Dodson Law and the 
description of a study of reaction time 


in schizophrenics further illustrate. the 


author's leaning toward irrelevant in- 


clusion, although the effect of their in- 
troduction is to augment the 


impression 
that the whole 


treatise rests 


upon a 
broad base of scholarship and 


data, 
The character of Eysenck’s schol 

"hip generally is Worthy of 

uon, 


ar- 
considera- 
For a volume of this sort. 


a refer- 
ences-to-pag 


es ratio greater than that of 


H. J. Evsexcr 


With Mrs. Eysenck, on a recent visit to 
the United States 


say. Boring’s History or Osgood's Ex- 
perimental Psychology is undeniably im- 
pressive, not 
quality 


to say meretricious. The 
of this scholarship can perhaps 
be illustrated by the author's 


extensive 
quotations 


from the psychiatric litera- 
ture in Chapter 6 which lead him to 
conclude that there is in that field a 
consensus that the main theme 
terical neurosis is a 
tion which 
to 


of hys- 
failure of socializa- 
“leads to criminal activities, 
anti-social acts, and to generally un- 
ethical behavior (p. 203). a conclusion 
which must surely come 
most students of 
Since E 


as a surprise to 
abnormal Psychology, 
rsenck elsewhere is so critical 
of psychiatric thinking, so cavalier about 
dismissing the opinions of clinicians 


as 
unscientific, one wonders why he bur- 
dens this chapter with long quotations 


from no less than 


15 such writers, dat- 
ing back to 1896, 


As might be expected, 


T can well understand 
aims at being a sort of Napoleon of the 
have a Waterloo, for he is a Napoleon ¢ 
defeated, brings down the whole 
of Napoleon in the Miserables 
whilst they make mincemeat oi ome 
writing a book On am entirely differ; nt 
ment crawls; there 
him all at once 


fabric in 


Ponoeud vital jj fis 


why Wundt should make 
intellectual 


without genius and 
ruin 
"ll vénait Dieu" 
one of his 


subject 


mental medulla ables 


Eysenck’s "dynamic" theory of hysteria 
leads him to deduce “roughly speak- 
ing... precisely what we [found] in 

the psychiatric descriptions” (my 
italics). 


The last quotation illustrates another 
of Eysenck’ 


s dialectical maneuvers, that 


of the caveat diminuendo. The text is 
lightly salted with modest admissions 
that portions of the argument are specu- 
lative, that much remains to be done. 
that a line of reasoning involves certain 
dangers or that particular untested as- 
sumptions have been made. These ad- 
missions are indeed so modest as to be 
quite lost under the swelling tide of 
confident exposition, to be found again, 
perhaps, and offered brightly polished 
in indignant reply to proffered criticism, 

For a carefully documented list of 
additional examples of these and com- 
parable difficulties the reader is referred 
to the critical paper by Storms and 
Segal (1058, p. 251%, 

The final evaluation is inescapable. 
Not only has Eysenck failed to make a 
reasonable case for his hypotheses but, 


hidden under a veneer of scientism and 
confident assertion, he has woven in this 
book a tangled skein of sophistry and 
tendentious 
mislead 
the 


scholarship calculated to 
the gullible and to denigrate 
whole factorial-experimental ap- 
proach to the study of personality which 
he himself has expounded 


exemplified so badly. 


so well and 
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his compatriots im patient 

world, Unfortunately he will 
with no central idea 
Yon remember 


He 
never 
which, if 
what Victor Hugo says 
0M aot only eéners his confreres; , 
criticism, he 
Cut him up like 


and 
D meanwhile 
-and each frag- 
o that 


vews by their 


a worm 


Kata Vou can't 


kill 
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Determinism and Freedom in the Age of Modern Science: A Philosophi- 
cal Symposium. New York: New York University Press, 1958. Pp. xv + 
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Dr. Scriven is a Swarthmore College 
philosopher who studied mathe- 
matics and philosophy at Melbourne 
and Oxford Universities. He co- 
editor with Herbert Feigl and Grover 
Maxwell of the first two volumes of the 
Minnesota Studies in the Philosophy of 
Science (CP, Aug. 1957, 2, 212f.) He is 
interested in the philosophy of para- 
psychology (CP. Oct. 1958, 3, 295f.). 


has 


was 


i es topic of this symposium is the 
problem of relating the continuing 
success of science in its quest for new 
laws to the two mighty positions that 
appear to be threatened by this success, 
one old and one new. These are the 
claimed existence of moral and legal re- 
sponsibility. and the claimed existence 
of uncaused. unpredictable events in 
quantum theory. To put the matter in 
less precise but more popular terms. 
the spreading realm of law appears to 
threaten the traditional freedom of the 
will and the novel freedom of the elec- 
tron. In this symposium. the first of a 
new annual series to be called the Vew 
York University Institutes of Philoso- 
phy, there are papers by philosophers. 
physicists and jurists, and the philoso- 
phers include several enthusiastic disci- 
ples of Freud who put the case for to- 
tal psychological determinism as well as 
it has ever been put. In the opinion of 
this reviewer, there are a number of 
points now emerging from contempo- 
rary discussions of this problem which 
the readers of CP may find interesting 
to have outlined, and for more details 
they can turn to this book itself, 

First, let me say that this is an ex- 
ceptionally valuable symposium for four 
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reasons. The topic is clear and of un- 
surpassed importance; the participants 
are representative of virtually every 
approach and include many first-rate 
thinkers; they were obliged to write 
briefly; and the remarks of seventeen 
discussants, revised and condensed. are 
included. 

Apart from the purely intellectual 
merits of this puzzle, its importance for 
the psychologists is considerable in sev- 
eral of their roles. as in advising à 
court about responsibility. in any con- 
text where professional or social ethics 
are at stake (in MR. for instance), and 
in certain decisions involved in theory- 
construction. The usual discussions of 
these topics among psychologists would 
benefit greatly from a consideration of 
this symposium—or among most phi- 
losophers and jurists, for that matter. 
I shall deal with the subject by quoting 
several popular and fallacious views, 
each of them supported and attacked 
in this volume. The value-judgments on 


them are. of course, my own. 


THE PRESENT Position IN PHYSICS 


(1) “What goes down there 
doesn't affect us” (i.e., quantum uncer- 
tainty has no molar effects). In the first 
place it provably does. through a cas- 
cade effect or triggering action. But the 
the 


smallness, of the effects gives adequate 


on 


” 


provable infrequency, though not 


grounds for not losing sleep over the 
extent to which quantum uncertainty 
affects molar causality. It is grounds 
for abandoning dogmatic claims about 
universal molar determinism (if the 
‘uncertainty’ physicists are right); it is 
not grounds for letting up on the uni- 


versal search for molar or neural cause 
any more than is the virtual certainty, 
that we shall make some mistakes in4 
our interpretations, 

(2) “Those people don't realize that. 
just because one hasn't found the cause. 
one can't say there isn’t a cause," The 
best short reply to this comment is to 
ask whether the speaker thinks physi- 
cists should still be looking for ‘the 


ether (or biochemists for protoplasm ? 


The insistence that there has to be an 
X in circumstances C, even though one 


can't find one, is—in so far as it is 


reasonable—simply the result of having 
a well-confirmed theory that Xs are 


i r to 
be found in C. 


But we can't call such a 
theory well confirmed in the face of an 
indefinite number of known exce 


- 3 ptions, 
however deeply ingrained it once was 
Our position is made much weaker if it 


can be shown that a very satisfactory 


substitute account can be given in which 
Xs nearly always occur in C, and that. 
even when they don't, something very 
like them does. Instead of the ether we 
have employed the field, and instead of 
em- 
ployed the notion of statistical causa- 
tion. The structure of science does not 
collapse. especially since very little of 


exact quantum-causation we have 


it is noticeably affected; yet dogmatists 
shudder. 

(3) “If Einstein thought the uncer- 
tainty principle wasn’t ultimate, 7 can't 
be far off in thinking so too." Well. 
Newton thought the little planetary wig- 
gles he couldn't explain with his theory 
of gravitation were the work of angels; 
and he was completely wrong, because 
they were only due to the asphericity 
of the planets. But we remember New- 
ton because of the things he got right. 

(4) "The very latest that 
physicists are turning back to sub-quan- 
tum theories.” Certainly Bohm and 
Vigier have created some interest, but 
interest is not support. What has to be 
done is to show that such theories can 
do as well as quantum theory and they 
are nowhere near that. Despite Lande's 
unsatisfactory remarks in this book, the 
fact remains that the subquantum theo- 
ries are and have been in a parlous 
state. /f they can be made to work, 
everyone will welcome them. They haye 
to be more than mere enlargements 01 
the quantum theory, as von Neumann 


word is 


x 


nas shown. and there's no experimental 
evidence for a radically different theory 
in the atomic realm at the 
(Not that 


quantum 


moment 
are no difficulties in 
theory.) But. Bohm's. theory 
itself contains an unpredictable element. 
as he admits. 

(3) “Actually, in its own terms, quan- 
tum theory is deterministic.” 
neuver 


there 


This ma- 
» popularized by Nagel and Mar- 
genau, is an unexciting semantic trick 
and Bridgman dispatches it efficiently 
in the book under review. Some 
tions in 


func- 
quantum 
laws; but the 
time at 


theory obey exact 
determining the 
which a Geiger counter clicks 
Such an event is not even ape 
proximately predictable. 


ones 


do not. 


(6) “Well, it's really not too surpris- 
ing that the act of measurement should 
at some level significantly interfere with 
what is being measured.” Although this 

nas some historical interest as an early 

explanation of the Uncertainty Principle 
and a great deal of intuitive appeal, 
Whivaspersuades Bridgman and others i in 
this symposium, it is not a satisfactory 
analysis, Hook, a philosopher (architect 
of the symposium and editor of the 
book), alone makes 
tion to this view: 


the crucial objec- 
it provides no rea- 
son for supposing that the magnitude 
4f the interference could not be calcu- 
lated and hence allowed for. The basis 
for the principle lies in the inescapably 
wave-like character of the 
~ (demonstrable by interference fringes) 
plus some simple deductions from the 
mathematical formula for wave-motion. 


electron 


THE PRESENT PosiTION iN Law 
AND ETHICS 


(1) “Regardless of the outcome of 
the philosophical dispute, we can have 
à perfectly rational and manageable 
system of rewards and punishment.” It 
is true that reinforcements will have 
effects as long as some degree of de- 
terminism holds; but a rational legal 
system does not punish infants. some of 
those who were ignorant of the nature 
of their actions, and certain others. Now 
jt is precisely because we have great 
ue 


1 7 difficulty in deciding exactly who should 


be punished and to what degree, that 
the ‘philosophical’ issue becomes crucial. 


“Our grounds for withholding punish- 


ment are multiple. In some cases it 


would have no efect as on the 
pulsive. 


com- 
In others it has too much ef- 
little child. In 
kind of 
In vet others. 


others 
effect —the 


fect as on the 
it has the wrong 
masochist. the effects on 
the rest of the population are undesir- 
able. The rationalize the 


code of punishment is a major intel- 


attempt to 


lectual task in which the social scien- 
But the 
with one 


tist has an obligation to assis 
mi difficulty of all lies 
particular kind of excusing condition— 


tiest 


the case where we argue that the agent 


was not responsible for his actions, 


"could. not. have. done otherwise.” 


say. Responsibility is an absolutely nec- 


as We 


essary condition for punishment or re- 
ward. 7/ the procedure for showing this 
condition to be absent is to exhibit the 
laws in which 


accordance with 


"had! to act 


some- 
one as he did, given the 
existing conditions, ten the determinist 
must argue that everyone should be ex- 
cused from all punishment for his ac- 
lions, since everyone's actions are gov- 
erned by physical laws, This is the point 
Clarence Darrow grasped so clearly and 
used to save his clients. is ably 
argued in this book—by Edwards and 
Hospers in particular. It is no empty 
semantic trick; it takes a valid excuse 
and seems to show that it always holds, 
Where is it wrong: o 
justice? 


and 


r. if right, where is 

(2) "Since determinism is false, there 
is no case for rejecting responsibility.” 
On the contrary, if one of my actions 
is not causally determined by the psy- 
chosomatic ensemble which wears my 
hat. I couldn't be held responsible for 
it and so it could not be said to be a 
free action of mine, but just a statisti- 
cal occurrence to me. 
do. but 


This won't quite 
it’s the argument which makes 
the problem really tough, since. if it is 
valid, then both determinism and inde- 
terminism undercut the notion of re- 
sponsibility. The main weakness, how- 
ever. in the quoted position is that the 
error in determinism is essentially negli- 
gible at the molar level, 

(3) "There's obviously a difference 
between the addict or the compulsive, 
on the one hand. and the normal per- 
son. on the other. and it's only the for- 
mer who can be absolved on the grounds 
that he couldfi have done otherwise,” 
But. psychologi often 


very argue, as 


Darrow always did, that a child of the 
slums, with wretched, 
who becomes 


careless parents, 
a delinquent and finally 
an adult criminal, should not be blamed 
because he ‘never had to do 
This individual is not a com- 
pulsive, but the causal explanation of 
his behavior still appears to serve as an 
excuse. Surely 
present. for 


chance’ 
otherwise. 


such an explanation is 


all of us, though often un- 


known. 
(4) "Since none of us controls the 
factors that formed us—the union of 


our parents and the training of our in- 
fancy—none of us should be 


for being the way he is 


blamed 
This is such a 
plausible conclusion—and yet it is self- 


St 


refuting, for, if the sceptical determit 


who advances it is right. the notion 
of responsibility is inapplicable, neither 
praise nor blame is ever appropriate 


form of rein- 
The determinist cannot ar- 
gue that one should not blame, for this 


(except. publicly. as a 


forcement), 


is to argue that the act of blaming is 
blameable, Determinism, à la 
does not extend the don 
it annihilates the concept of 


Darrow, 
ain of the 


blameless: 
blame and of innocence. 

(5) “After the clouds of philosophi- 
cal smoke clear away, we are left with 
the inescapable original fact of the ade- 
quacy and neces 


is of 


ty of the pragmatic 
‘responsibility for an act’ as 
‘a state such that reward and punish- 
ment can modify the probability of this 
response.” 

Unfortunately this Skinnerian kind of 
analys 


analy. 


s provides only a necessary and 
not a 
bility. 


sufficient condition for responsi- 
as we see when it is applied to 
underground heroes and (noncompul- 
sive) martyrs. who refuse to vary their 
responses no matter what punishment or 
reward—in the usual sense—is offered. 


And our grounds for regarding such 
people as virtuous. or foolish, but at 


least responsible for their actions is 
eventually, as far as this reviewer can 
see. that they act as they do for cer- 


tain reasons (reasons which cannot be 


rationalizations though they mav be 
wrong). These distinctions are not in 
the language of radical behaviorism, but 


they can be restated in terms of the 


stability of this particular re 
der variations of the subjects svmbolic 
representation of the nature 


sponse un- 


and out 


MI 


I 

comes of the alternative responses The 
compulsive’s response is rather highly 
insensitive to variations in the extent 
of perceived conflict with principles. 
amount of threatened harm. etc.. com- 
pared with the man who ‘could have 
done otherwise’ but did not. There are 
many problems of application. Perhaps 
the worst concerns the assessment of 
partial responsibility (‘mitigating cir- 
cumstances’). 


It is clear from the lack of agreement 
that complete analysis of the concept 
of ‘a cause’ or indeed of ‘determinism, 
is enormously difficult, although it is not 
difficult to agree about a very large part 
of the definition. 

For those who like a capsule conclu- 
sion. one could say the main mystical 
moral of the debate was: Some things 
which were caused did not have to hap- 
pen. whereas some did. 


Somatotypemanship 


R. W. Parnell 


Behaviour and Physique: An Introduction to Practical and Applied 
Somatometry. London: Edward Arnold, 1958 (distributed by Williams & 
Wilkins. Baltimore). Pp. viii + 134. 37.00. 
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has a PhD in Human Development 
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from Harvard, and a history of work- 
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His interest in constitutional psychology 
is of long standing, and he is also com- 
petent in biotechnology and medicine. 
At the moment he is working on host 
factors in disease. 


i ee ancient popular notion that 
structure and function are related 
in man as well as in other organisms— 
and. as we now know, in cells and mole- 
cules—has had its scientific ups and 
downs over the centuries, In the social 
sciences it is mostly down. Beginning 
students of psychology and sociology 
are well briefed on the errors of the 
phrenologists and of Lombroso. while 
Hooton and Sheldon fare poorly at the 
hands of social scientists. Somehow. 
what should be an area for rational in- 
vestigation arouses violent emotion, And 
p concept keeps cropping up, with 
Jai e 4 orga support from 

edis m E $; S. Stevens and the 

» May 1957, 2, 125f.). 


1 kag 
^ medicine, the study of innate de- 
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the kinds of 
called physiology or disease meets no 
such hostility. Though quacks have flour- 
ished here too, constitutional medicine 
has an honored past. dating back to 
Hippocrates, the Father of Medicine. 
and an active present. The student 
learns clinical aphorisms like the ‘fair, 
fat. and forty’ patient with gall-bladder 
disease. while his texts record many 
well-established between 
physique and disease. Recognizing such 
associations as the occurrence of endo- 
metrial carcinoma typically in obese 
older or of tuberculosis in 
slender rather than stocky persons, is 
not politically suspect. The predilec- 
tion of ‘mesomorphs’ for early coro- 
nary atherosclerosis and heart disease, 
reported independently by clinicians 
(Gertler and White) and pathologists 
(Spain), is receiving intensive investiga- 
tion. Physique is regarded as a host fac- 


tor in disease, along with age. sex, and 
race. 


terminants of behavior 


associations 


women, 


Physical anthropologists. perhaps ap- 
propriately. fall between social scientists 
and physicians in their attitude toward 
constitution. It is probably fair to say 
that most physical anthropologists re- 
gard human constitution as a proper 
study for mankind. with much remain- 
ing to be done on the technical side. 


This need Parnell attempts to satisfy 
Like Sheldon and Tanner, he is a psy- 
chiatrically oriented. physician. His due 
is Research Physician in the Constitu- 
tional Aspects of Psychiatric Medicine 
—at the Warneford Hospital. Oxford, 
England. Like Sheldon and ‘Tanner, he 
approaches anthropometry with a fresh 
eye, undismayed by its formidable ar- 
mamentarium. In 
Sheldon’s system of somatotyping. but 


essence, he adopts 
for greater objectivity supplements Or. 
replaces it entirely by measurements 0i? 
the subject himself, not his photograph 
Ratings are made on a 13-point scale 
from 1 to 7 by half points, for ‘fat 
(skinfolds) ; for ‘muscle’ (which includes 
bone) as derived from knee and elbow 
breadths. and biceps and calf girths, all 
relative to stature; and for ‘linearity. 
which is height /cube-root-of-weight. 
The scaling is based on several as- 
sumptions and corrective factors, which 
are explicit if dubious. For example, 
muscularity is rated proportionally to 
height; a man 67 inches tall rated 4 in 
muscularity is said to have bone and 
muscle measurements 67,70 those of a 
man of 70 inches and the same muscu- 
larity. Both fat and muscularity are 
scaled according to norms for Oxford 
University students, a highly atypical 
group. Fat is based solely on skinfolds 
(though Tanner and Nelson have inde- 
pendently obtained correlations of only 
0.6-0.7 between skinfolds and Sheldon's 
‘endomorphy’), with a mean value de- 
rived from Sheldon's data on American 
students, hospital patients, and others. 
Age corrections reflect standard age. 
height, and weight tables (British, one 
hopes) and subcutaneous fat measure- 
ments of *50 healthy fathers, 50 moth- 
ers, and 37 women Health Visitors.” 


Pram like Sheldon, Lindegárd. 
Howells. and others seeking objective 
measures of body form, has made 2 
valuable contribution to anthropometric 
technique. Whatever the future of his 
actively evolving system, it can Þe 
made to work. So, of course, can al- 
most any technique, including classical 
anthropometry—its value lies in what it 
can tell us, in how well it detects asso- 
ciations between physique and behavjot 
and lets us get on with the study of 


4 


mechanisms. Technique is not an end 
in itself, and preoccupation with its de- 
ELE y 
z tails can be diversionary. 
| Parnell has not, however, made this 
mistake. With enthusiasm and enormous 
industry, he has applied his system to a 
wide variety of problems. Where others 
| speculate, he gathers data, 
d 


studving chil- 
dren and soldiers longitudinally, observ- 
ing patterns of physique in human mat- 
ing, fertility, sex ratio, and inheritance. 
academic and physical education, and 
mental health, which includes neurosis, 
psychosis, alcoholism, and suicide. 

Not unexpectedly, he finds what he 
seeks. His most impressive results were 
on hospitalized psychotics, among whom 
he noted the same association between 
schizophrenia and predominantly linear 
physique as reported by Kretschmer and 
Sheldon. However, Parnell's depressed 

. patients also lacked fat, whence “the 
handicap of too little fat." Among 740 
men and 830 women. all hospitalized 
mental patients with various diagnoses, 
the older patients were the more muscu- 
lar—not fatter. Correlations between 
ratings of 72 normal children at 7 and 
again at 11 years of 
tween 0.5 and 0.7 for all three com- 
ponents. Confirmation of these findings 
will be awaited with interest. 


age ranged be- 


6 


Prem is less successful in his other 
applications. The problem is to distin- 
guish valid from trivial associations, and 
here the reader must supply his own 
critique. This reviewer is skeptical of 
family studies of body-form based on 
45 families, particularly when he en- 
counters erroneous staustics (Tables 6 
and 7, and many comparisons of por- 
tions of a chi-square table when the 
distribution as a whole does not depart 
from chance). misinterpretation (imput- 
ing cause to correlation), and unwar- 
ranted generalization. He suspects “evi- 
dence” which, “though suggestive,” does 
not reach even the 56 significance-level 
in a field where (as in one reported 
blood group association with disease) 
0.1%. significance can vanish with the 
collection of more cases. He bridles at 
statements—all too common in ‘consti- 
futional’ writings—that "there is some 
evidence," when none is presented—it 
usually means ‘I've seen a case or two. 


edis, 


He 
452 
although commonly headstrong, usually 
adjusts well and without difficulty 


as “The 
comfortable pyknic person who, 


allergic to such fantasi 


and 
UA woman of phenotype 542 with a 


strong and forceful character usually 
succeeds in finding a husband stronger 
than herself. but alternatively, if ma- 
ternal feelings gain the upper hand. she 
may accept a 320 as husband. assume 
authority, and treat him as a child.” 
Parnell knows 


prefaces most of his speculations with 


better, and in fact 
the proper caveats. But he goes ahead 
and drops the brick anyway. The past 
of constitutional psychology is so shady 
and the potential reward for scientific 
rectitude so promising that the ‘hard 
sell is out of place. The evidence can 
speak for itself. 

Parnell writes with an 
sional sparkle that outweighs neologisms 
like somatochart and physical anthro- 
pometry, An earlier remark of his has 
already 


well, occa- 


become classic: "Agreement 
somatotypists im- 


plies that they have learnt to sing in 


among photoscopic 


harmony, but their song does not there- 
by become a science; it remains an art.” 

As an introduction to a fascinating 
held. as a worthy contribution to method 
and content in constitutional psychiatry, 
and as a smorgisbord of other possible 
applications of anthropometry, Behav- 
ior and Physique deserves reading. We 
should now look more 
substantial main course. Concentration 
on one or a limited number of prob- 
lems may produce some real answers 
to the important questions that Parnell 
raises. 


forward to a 


R., W. PRSE 


Les Tests 
Psychophysiques 


Maurice Coumétou 


Les examens  sensoriels. Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France, 


1959, Pp. 189. 700 fr. 
Reviewed by BERTRAM SCHARF 
who, with a Harvard PhD in 1958. for 


re psychoacoustics, is 
Prof 


arch in 
stant 


now 


Psychology at 


sor of 


Northeastern University in. Boston. He 
Ex- 


is also a Diplomé in Psychologie 
périmentelle from the. Ins 
chologie in Paris. His close association 
with S. S. Stevens makes it not surpris- 
ing that he is chiefly interested in psy- 
choacoustics, scaling, and the relation 


of motivation to sensory measures, 


ERE 


is a small book crammed with 

hundreds of tests designed to meas- 
ure the functional capacity of the sev- 
a 


e 


l sense-organs. Vision and hearing re- 
ceive the most attention. of course, but 
there are also sections on smell. taste, 
and the tactual and kinesthetic senses. 
Each section begins with a brief de- 
scription of the stimulus, of the sense 
organ itself. and of some of the basic 
psychophysical relations. After the some- 
what supertluous introduction which pre- 
sents material readily available in more 
complete form elsewhere. a section con- 
tinues with detailed descriptions of clini- 
cal examinations appropriate for the de- 
tection of abnormalities in sensory func- 
tions. 

The strong clinical cast of the book 
may be due partly to Professor Coumé- 
tou's medical training at the University 
of Paris. Perhaps it is due even more 
to his position as Professor at the In- 
stitut National d'Étude du Travail et 
d'Orientation Professionelle (INOP), an 
institution maintained by the French 
government to foster vocational guid- 
ance and testing through research and 
training. The Institute gives a thorough 


two-year course whose graduates work 
closely with the public schools. adminis- 
tering batteries of tests to the children 
in order to "orient. them to the appro- 
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priate secondary school and later to the 
appropriate vocation. Proper orientation 
is thought to depend not only on intel- 
ligence and interest scores but on abili- 
ties and capacities as well. including the 
sensory capacities. Many of the exami- 
nations described by Coumétou are in- 
cluded in the courses at INOP. This 
book will serve as a helpful manual in 


these and similar courses. 
As a manual, the book is fairly com- 
plete in its coverage of the common 
and systematic procedures employed in 
the clinical examination of the sensory 
functions. Coumétou is not presenting a 
manual for research workers but for cli- 
nicians and testers. He describes. for 
example. how the absolute threshold of 
hearing may be measured by means of 
a watch, a tuning fork, an electric oscil- 
lator, and the human voice. For the 
watch, its probable frequencies and its 
intensity at various distances from the 
subject are noted. Tests of recruitment. 
of frequency discrimination. and of the 
role of bone conduction in hearing are 
also described. The use of classical con- 
ditioning in the testing of hearing. par- 
ticularly for hysterics and children, is 
mentioned but such a recent develop- 
ment as Békésv's audiometer is not 
even referred to. 


Vision is treated in even more detail 
than hearing. Alternate methods oi ex- 
ploration are given for measuring the 
limits of the visual field (by moving 
finger or graduated arc), visual acuity 
(by printed card or projector). color 
vision (by the Schaaf. the Ishihara or 
the Polack cards). convergence. accom- 
modation. and a host of other visual 
functions. Whenever appropriate the re- 
sults for a normal subject are given and 
the signs of nearsightedness. astigma- 
tism, color blindness. etc. are described, 
but the variability among subjects is 
seldom indicated. Unfortunately spe- 
cific references for individual tests are 
Not given, although the authors of the 
tests are usually cited, 

Les examens sensoriels seems to have 
little to offer to the American psycholo- 
gist. There are no new : 
new theories about testin 


ous into the use of old tests, The 
Mee may serve those involved in clini- 

al testing and who desire a 

, Buide toa larger number of 
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tests here. no 
g. and no new 


compact 
sensory tests, 


“Transference” 


Bernard Apfelbaum 


Dimensions of Transference in 
Psychotherapy. (University of 
California Publications in Person- 
ality Assessment and Research, No. 
2.) Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1958. Pp. 90. $1.75. 


Reviewed by JouN M. BUTLER 


who is Associate Professor of Psychol- 
ogy and Human Development at the 
University of Chicago and the Secre- 
tary of its Counseling Center. For ten 
years he was associated with Carl Rog- 
ers and the satisfaction and interest 


that he finds in psychotherapy began 
then. 


WV imis in 1912 on the “inex- 


haustible" subject of transference. 
Freud stated that the conditions of lov- 
ing. the impulses gratified by loving. 
and the purposes to be actualized con- 
stitute an organization. extended and 
confirmed by experience, that this or- 
ganization is in part directed toward re- 
ality and thus available to conscious- 
ness and is in part "buried in the un- 
conscious." Given a person whose need 
for love is not in reality being fulfilled. 
"expectant libidinal impulses" will be 
activated by each new person coming 
onto the interpersonal scene. Having 
taken this position. Freud found it 
quite comprehensible that the analyst 
should be involved in the frustrated pa- 
tients love-needs. conscious and uncon- 
scious. in a manner consistent. with 
the pre-established organization. And he 
pointed out that the peculiarity of the 
transference to the physician resides in 
“its excess. both in character and de- 
gree over what is rational and justifi- 
able." 

One would expect. since Freud origi- 
nated the concept. that this study of 
transference would have to do with the 
irrationality of the patient's attitudes 
toward his therapists. This expectation 
would be. in fact. unrealistic, 
author has chosen. along with later 
Writers of Sullivan’s persuasion. to re- 
Fard transference as “constituting the 


for the 


ooo ER 


interpersonal aspect of character," with 

the consequence that for him transfer- 
ence consists of one's relatively in? 
flexible beliefs about the behavior and 
motives of other people. The study then 
becomes, somehow, an inquiry into the 
strongly held expectations of patients 
regarding the personalities of therapists 
they have never seen and do not know. 
Presumably such st rong expectations are 
irrational because not based on inter- 
personal experience with the therapists. | 
The principal attempt was to discover 

whether there are types of such strong 
expectations and. if there are, to study 
their properties. 


Two measures were used in this 
study. a measure of ‘character’ (the 
MMPI). essentially a criterion, and a 
measure of ‘transference’ devised by the 
author. The transference measure was 
administered as a Q sort with instruc- 
tions to the subjects to describe their 
future psychotherapists on a scale from 
"least characteristic’ to ‘most charac- 
teristic.” Since the instructions required 
a fixed number of 
number of scale 


items for a 
points and referred 
only to the characteristics of therapists, 
not to strength of belief, the principle 
aim of the study could not be achieved. 

One might, however, regard the actual 
expectations of the patients to be worthy 
of analysis and no doubt they are. But 
the author chose to use the somewhat 
rough and ready technique of cluster 
analysis. To compound interest he then 
used rough and ready approximations to 
cluster analysis. There is little doubt in 
the reviewer's mind that a factor analy- 
sis using the simple structure principle. 
with perhaps an orthogonal approxima- 
tion to simple structure. followed by 
factor estimation would have yielded 
more reliable and diferent results. 
Moreover, the original correlations are 
not given! Much of this monograph 
could have been sacrificed for the basic 


fixed 


data. 


Although many interesting results are 
reported, this study is not a study of 
transference as defined by the author 
or as defined by Freud. The methods of 
analysis used would not satisfy one with 
a reasonably critical mind. and dat), 
which should have been reported ar^ 
not. 


fA 


| 


retinal 


Tur Moprr 


T these days psychologists talk a 

great deal about models, Often the 
model is the modern alternative to what 
would have been called ; 
years ago as well as 
The Helmholtz theory 


t theory forty 
ninety years ago, 
of hearing was a 
model that turned out partly to be fact 
and partly not. ‘The Hering theory of 
vision was an "asi speculative. physi- 
ology of imaginary processes in the 
was all right as a 
model for certain. phenomena and al- 
most certainty not. true. McDougall's 
drainage theory of attention and learn- 
ing was a physiological speculation that 
now, fifty years later, seems ridiculous 
to the neurological sophisticate, Physio- 
logical models always had a chance of 
turning out to be true. though; that is 
to say, a physiological explanation that 
accounts for 


cones that 


conscious or behavioral 
‘phenomena might be independently con- 
firmed by physiological observation. That 
is what being ‘true’ would mean. 
Nowadays we have other kinds of 
models: conceptual (intervening vari- 
ables), physical (electrical brain fields, 
the topological dynamics of life-space), 
mathematical (equations for the learn- 
ing function). Since these are 'asif 
models, confirmation of them consists 
in goodness of fit, and their importance 
irows as they can be found to predict 
new observations. Bush and Mosteller 
(Stochastic Models for Learning, Wiley. 
1955; CP, Apr. 1956, 1. 99-104) claimed 
only a sufficient goodness of fit. no ra- 
tional variables that a neurologist might 
conceivably identify. Sometimes it is 
said that the model. being only ‘as-if,’ 
does not need to be ‘true’ in the sense 


of being a stated relation between terms 
that have specific ‘thinghood’: the model 
summarizes data and that is its purpose. 

There is, however. something more to 
be said about models. something less 


barren and austere. The model repre- 
sents an habitual form of thinking, one 
of man's devices for bringing his enor- 
mously complex experience within. the 
compass of his limited cognitive facili- 
as both Ernst. Mach and 
Karl Pearson thought, is one such de- 


ties. Science, 


vice. Its basic function is the economy 
of thinking. and it uses models for that 
purpose to reduce natures complexity 
to the much lesser scope of human com- 
prehension, Part of the reduction, how- 
ever, consists in limiting the area of 
consideration, You deal with the uni- 
verse piecemeal, for no model is ade- 
quate to all of it, and few even ap- 
proach the universality of the law of 
gravitation, There emerges here a neces- 
sity of practical thinking. a general prin- 
ciple of economy that extends far be- 
yond the special confines of science. 
Here is how it works, 

You want to promote peace in an ag- 
gressive world. You know it could be 
attained if we had a federalized world 
union. You work out a constitution for 
the union, a system of organization, a 
budget even. and plan to turn all arms 
and military forces over to it. That is 
what Granville Clark and Louis B. Sohn 
arranged in their World Peace through 
World Law (Harvard University. Press, 
1958). a model of how the world would 
work if its peoples could be induced to 
want the new mechanism, The facts of 
human egoism and man's need for ag- 
gression are left out of this model, 
which is not one of the universe. Never- 
theless it is a useful model and it took 
a lot of thought to design it. It makes 
clear what people can mean when they 
speak of world government, even though 
the big problem of peace cannot be 
solved in this way. The model simply 
works out one set of relationships. ig- 
noring all the rest that are still neces- 
sary to make it practicable. That is the 


way the mind has to work— 


we n Dieceme; 
A scientific 


Operates the sam, 
it works out a limited system oj 
relationships and may skip over the 
problem of whether the system applies 
in a particular case. 


model 
way: 


There was another similar book out 
last year. Mario Peis Our Lan 
Jor the World and How to Ac ce It 
(Devin-Adair, 1958), a book which 
does not really tell how to achieve a 


universal language. how to overcome 
human inertia and vanity, how to make 
people anxious for radical change. This 
book says what the governments of the 
world should do when they have got to- 
gether and have agreed on which one of 
their languages to use as the alternative 
language for all. This is a model too. 
Good sound sense within a very limited 
universe of discourse, how the job could 
be put through if human nature were 
but different from what it is. The de- 
sign is for only a piece of the big prob- 
lem. Thinking works piecemeal. 

So CP says let not psychologists be 
too downhearted about their models, the 
model that says only "az-if, the model 
that ignores so many parameters that 
you know about and so many more that 
you do not know about. The piecemeal 
method has worked. It got us science. 
The size of a single thought is pretty 
small. but thanks to symbolism and 
language a thoughts implication can be 
enormous, It is possible, for instance. 
to think that the answer to the ‘Archi- 
medes' problem about the number oi 
bulls and cows in Sicily is of the order 
of 766 X 10?" What a number! 
Ever so much bigger it is than the num- 
ber of particles in the universe. How 
did the human mind. which can 
haps not 


per- 
than seven 
separate units at once. ever manage to 
conceive of anything so huge? It 
built up piecemeal. Just so. if one keeps 
on thinking with models. limited less- 
than-the-universe models, one 
somewhere, 


perceive more 


is 


can get 
even though most of the 


models may not turn out to be ‘true’ 


INDE FATIGABLE SC IOLAR 


0 à number of persons have 


written in to compliment CP on the 
scholarly quality and the interest-value 
of John Metealf’s review of psychology 
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in four English-language encyclopedias 
(CP, April 1959, 4, 97-105). CP is 
proud of this review and the encyclo- 
pedias themselves have been interested 
in it. The idea came to CP from Fill- 
more Sanford in July 1955 in CP's pre- 
natal vear and CP liked it. partly be- 
cause it knew about Titchener's review 
of Psychology in the Britannica in 1912. 
an article that was scholarly, unusual. 
and praised. By August 1935 CP, by 
around for advice. had discov- 


writing 
ered Metcalf and secured his consent. 
Then for three years Metcalf kept at 
it as the encyclopedias kept publishing 
new editions. Finally he was satisfied 
and the MS came in. CP waited until 
it had room. then started it toward the 
printer. Americana heard about the ar- 
ticle when it was in galley and phoned 
to say they had a new edition and 
wouldnt CP do something about that. 
but by that time the plane was off the 
ground. The moral is: What would sci- 
ence do without its dedicated workers. 
without its compulsive personalities? 
The key to the future does not lie in 
the four-day week but in making work 
indistinguishable from play. 


CRONBACH AND GLESER 


I. you own or your library owns a 
copy of L. J. Cronbach and Goldine C. 
Gleser's Psychological Tests and Per- 
sonnel Decisions (Univ. Illinois Press. 
1957). then you had better write to the 
Bureau of Educational Research, 1007 
South Wright Street. Champaign. Illi- 
nois. and ask for corrected copies of 
Figs, 16, 17. 18. 19, 20. and 29, which 
are now available. 

—E. G. B. 


The present advantages of reading to the 
average individual are small, while it is 
probably injurious to family life. The main 
benefit of reading for most people seems 
to be that it is a substitute for alcohol, ix 
which excess dors not lead lo such m 


h 5 
ful consequences, arm 


—J. McKeen Cattens 
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Factor Analysis and Experimental 
Psychology Join Up 


Karl-Gustaf Stukat 


Suggestibility: A Factorial and Experimental Analysis. (Acta Psycho- 


logica Gothoburgensia. II.) Stockholm: 


248. Sw. kr. 25:-. 


Almqvist & Wiksell, 1958. Pp 


Reviewed by Harorp P. BECHTOLDT 


Dr. Bechtoldt is Associate Professor of 
Psychology at the State University of 
Towa. A dozen years ago he took his 
doctorate at the University of Chicago, 
after having been exposed to L. L. 
Thurstone, I, O. Gulliksen, M. W. 
Richardson, and Dael Wolfle. He is in- 
terested in tests and. measurement, in 
factor analysis, in individual differences, 
and im various experimental investiga- 
tions, especially in learning and percep- 
tion. 


A interesting combination of the ap- 
proaches and techniques. charac- 
teristic of the work of both differential 
and experimental psychologists, is rep- 
resented in this monograph submitted 
by Dr. Stukát to the Gothenburg (Swe- 
den) faculty as his PhD dissertation. 
The monograph can hold its place among 
several recent contributions which offer 
evidence of the importance of the cur- 
rent work from the psychological labo- 
ratories in Sweden. 

A picture of the author as à gentle- 
man, a painstaking scholar. and thor- 
ough scientist can be drawn from the 
text, Starting early in 1952 and con- 
tinuing during the next four years. he 
conducted three factor analyses. a se- 
ries of group comparisons, and six ex- 
perimental investigations of hypotheses 
relevant to his study. The hypotheses 
of the several investigations and ex- 
periments are discussed sensitively but 
clearly and with reference to the histori- 
cal literature. The authors preference 
for precisely defined. operational con- 
ie theory integrating a no- 

suggestibility into a body of ex- 


perimental empirical data shines brightly 
throughout the discussion. 

Addressed to. psychologists interested 
in clinical and personality variables or 
traits. as well as to those concerned 
with problems of social influence or in- 
teraction and of the influence of ac 
quired tendencies upon behavior, these 
investigations will repay careful read- 
ing. The author's purpose was “to make 
an analysis of the functional domain 
that is covered by various kinds of SUE" 
gestibility and a number of other vati 
ables.” The results are given a theoreti- 
cal interpretation so that “further fruit- 
ful attacks on various questions can be 
made." The emphasis throughout the 
text is on the heuristic value of a the- 
ory or theoretical orientation. This re- 
viewer considers that a most interesting 
and informative utilization of the tech- 
niques of factor analysis is represented 
in the three factor-analyses reported in 
the investigation, An awareness of the 
technical problems, of the need for ob- 
jectivity, and of the results as defini- 
tions of new response-defined variables 
is evident in the presentation of these 
studies, In this sense two of the in- 
vestigations are comparable to the best 
factor studies published to date. What 
is especially. conspicuous and encourag- 
ing is that the operationally defined fac- 
tors obtained from the factor studies 
are then used in direct experimental in- 
vestigations. The influence of the teach- 
L. Thurstone is apparent in 


this experimental approach tudy, 
ariables define 


ing of L. 


of traits or personality V 


by response consistencies. 


to the study, 


Cc 


——— 


The author demonstrated the stabil- 
ity 
ity” 
“bility for several factors related to a 
new notion of 
He then 
primary and secondary suggestibility as 
both independent and dependent vari- 


of a factor of “primary suggestibil- 


in the three studies and some sta- 


€ 


condary suggestibil- 


ity." used his definitions. of 


in further investigations. He in- 
ed differences in suggestibility as 
a function of age and sex. Studies of 
the effect of situational factors and of 
the examiners personality on suggesti- 
bility, of differences in trait perform- 
ance between neurotics and normal per- 
sons and between hysterics and non- 
hysterics, as well as the contribution 
of intelligence, operationally defined, to 
suggestibility, represent the present con- 
tributions to the literature. What seems 
to be a sympathetic but hard-headed ap- 
praisal of hypotheses regarding relations 
etween the tests of suggestibility and 
the Rorschach 
reading. To experimental psy- 
chologists the investigation of condi- 
tioned hand-withdrawal as function 
of level of primary suggestibility, às 
well as the six experiments dealing with 
“secondary suggestibilityv" 


indices is also worth 


most 


as a function 
of various social influence or "attitude" 
iables, will 
terest. 

' One point of criticism has to do with 
statistical procedures, Available and ap- 
propriate techniques for the evaluation 
of hypotheses involving related meas- 
ures were not used. As a result the prob- 
ability levels shown for the large num- 


ve be of 


considerable in- 


ber of ¢ tests, as well as for several of 
the tables for anal 


of variance and 
for sets of correlation, must be consid- 
ered as incorrect estimates. Two spe- 


cific examples are, first, the evaluation 
ci the coefficients relating suggestibility 
to Rorschach signs and, second, the 
large number / tests between groups 
such and non-hysterics, 
schizoid and non-schizoid, etc.. on a se- 
ries of suggestibility tests. Since the 
published results were generally not sig- 
nificant and the errors in procedure are 


as hysterics 


in the direction of greater significance 
than is appropriate. it would seem that 
little serious damage has occurred. 
Some readers of this monograph. will 
surely prefer a theoretical interpreta- 
tion of the results that 


differs from 


Pin T a RE 


what the author offers. His all too novel 
use of theory, however, should chal- 
lenge any dissenters to use an alterna- 
tive theoretical formulation both to in- 
tegrate the results he has considered and 
to extend his findings into new areas. 


A New Theory 
of Pain 
Willy Noordenbos 


Pain: Problems Pertaining to the 
Transmission of Nerve Impulses 
which Give Rise to Pain. Amster- 
dam: Elsevier Co. 
[1959]. Pp. 170. 


Publishing 


ewed by TukobogkE N. BARBER 


who is at present Research Associate at 
the Worcester Foundation for Experi- 
mental Biology and at the State Hos- 
pital at Medfield, Massachusetts, He is 
greatly interested in hypnosis and pain, 
has published a theory of hypnosis and 
a review of the literature on pan. At 
present he is working on the physio- 
logical correlates. of auditory schizo- 
phrenic hallucinations and hallucinatory 


behavior during sensory isolation. 

V ITHIN recent years a number of 
cherished notions concerning the 

neuroanatomical structures involved in 


the pain experience have been found to 
be misleading or Textbook dia- 
grams which limit the pain system to 
the unencapsulated endings, the C-fibers. 
the spinothalamic tract. the posterior 
ventral nucleus of the thalamus. and 
the postcentral (‘sensory’) 
lect a wide 


false. 


cortex neg- 
assortment tracts 
involved in the conduction of 
impulses giving rise to pain. Not only 


can the free nerve endings no longer 


of and 


nuclei 


be considered as specific. receptors. for 
noxious stimuli (such endings are ac- 
tivated by all cutaneous. stimulii hut 
pain conduction is not confined to the 
‘unmyelinated’ C-fibers in the peripheral 
nerves and it is nof limited to the 


an- 
terolateral tract in the spinal 


cord. On 
the contrary, nociceptive stimuli ge 

g 
ate Masses of impulses conducted by 


ner- 


various types of peripheral fibers, by 
various pathways in the cord, and by 
a number of thalamic and extrathalamic 
pathways to wide areas of the cortex. 
Although accepted models of the pain 
system are too limited to explain the 
various types of pain experiences. at- 
tempts to construct a new model have 
been practically nonexistent. 

The author this monograph. a 
Dutch neurosurgeon, attempts a direct 
attack on the problem. Discarding the 
accepted formulations and using hitherto 
neglected experimental evidence, he con- 
structs a model which purports to ex- 
plain the mechanism of severe and per- 


ot 


sistent pain syndromes such as causalgia, 
postherpetic neuralgia, and central pain, 
These syndromes possess the common 
characte 


ics of ‘spontaneous’ pain and 
hyperesthesia : 


pain occurs without ap- 
parent stimulation of the area in which 
it is localized and all stimuli (noxious 
or non-noxious) when applied to the 
affected area give rise to pain after a 
variable period of latency. Since these 
syndromes possess common symptoms, 
common or 
similar mechanism, Presumably. all of 


they may also possess à 


these conditions involve nerve damage 
and their common characteristics may 
be due to the partial regeneration of 
nerve fibers in the affected area, Such 
a mechanism not, however. 
count characteristic 


does ac- 
pain in 
these cases: partially regenerated areas 
do not show spontaneous pain. Still 
there is another possibility. The char- 
acteristic symptoms may be due to the 
nerve damage itself 


for the 


which 
between 


alters. the 
the various 
types of fibers. The author accepts this 
latter possibility and offers the general 


normal balance 


hypothesis that spontaneous pain and 
hyperesthesia are due to an imbalance 
between slow and fast conducting fibers, 


Specifically, the body of this Monograph 
consists of an attempt to relate the phe- 
nomenon of referred. pain to the arriv 


; j al of 
a disproportionate number 


ol slow 
pulses at à given level of he 
a givn time, 
such 


im 


cord within 
and an attempt to relat 
syndromes 
herpetic neurale 


as 


tausalgia and post 


ia to a proportional redu 


ti d 
E ot the faster conducting fers. | 
“ions in the peripheral nerves Althow 


direet evidence dot this 


theory ds; 
soul 
ent nil there pr 


Wists suittestive evidence i 


some pain experiences may be related to 
an imbalance between fast and slow con- 
ducting fibers in the spinal or cranial 
nerves. In the intact organism noxious and 
non-noxious stimuli activate both the slow- 
conducting C-fibers and the fast-conduct- 
ing A-fibers. However, when the C-fibers 
are artificially isolated, their activation 
seems to give rise only to pain. It can, 
therefore, be hypothesized that in the in- 
tact organism the fast A-fibers exert an 
inhibitory effect (at the posterior horn of 
the cord) on the pain-producing proper- 
ties of the slow C-fibers and that this 
"inhibitory! mechanism can be destroyed 
by lesions in the peripheral nerves which 
alter the normal ratio of fast and slow 
conducting fibers entering the cord at a 
given level. 


"Tx hypothesis that spontaneous pain 
and hyperesthesia are due to an imbal- 
ance between slow- and fast-conducting 
fibers implies that such slow and fast 
conduction exists not only in the pe- 
ripheral nerves but also in the cord and 
possibly in the brain stem and at higher 
levels. Although the principle of fast 
and slow conduction in the sensory 
nerves has been widely emphasized, such 
conduction in the spinal cord has been 
generally neglected by recent investi- 
gators. And yet an extensive number of 
earlier workers had presented evidence 
indicating that in man. as in other 
mammals, a slow-conducting multisyn- 
aptic system participates in afferent 
conduction in the cord and that abun- 
dant synapses exist between these slow- 
conducting and the  fast-conducting 
fibers. The primary contribution of this 
monograph. in the opinion of this re- 
viewer, is this needed emphasis on the 
importance of the multisynaptic sys- 
tem in the afferent conduction of im- 
pulses. 

The theory presented can be con- 
firmed or disproved by careful histo- 
logical studies of damaged nerves from 
patients showing the various pain syn- 
dromes which are discussed. In con- 
tradistinction to many other theories of 
pain, this theory does not postulate 
nervous pathways that have not been 
Shown to exist and it does not posit 
antidromic conduction that has never 
been shown to take place in the intact 
nervous system. 
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Psychologists should find this mono- 
graph of interest not only for its pres- 
entation of an original theory of pain 
conduction but also for its stimulating 
discussions of the semantic problems in- 
volved in interpreting the denervation 
experiments of Head, Boring. Trotter, 


and Lanier, the complexities of phantom 
sensations and phantom pain. the dis- 
appointing effects of chordotomy and 
prefrontal leucotomy, and the problems 
involved in attempting to apply quanti- 
tative measurements to the pain ex- 
perience. 


Sic Transit Gloria Varietatis? 


L. L. Thurstone 


The Measurement of Values. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1959. 


Pp. viii + 322. $7.50. 


Reviewed by S. S. STEVENS 


Dr. Stevens, Professor of Psychology 
at Harvard University and Director of 
its Psychological Laboratories, has for 
many years now been immersed in 
research in psychophysics and in the 
study of scaling and measurement. His 
general discussion of these matters is in 
his Handbook of Experimental Psychol- 
ogy (John Wiley, 1951, Chap. 1) but 
for his objection to the use of vari- 
ability as a metric, as he makes the 
point in this review, see his On the Psy- 
chophysical Law in Psychol. Rev., 1957, 
64, 153-181, or even better his Chap. 2 
in C. W. Churchman and P. Ratoosh, 
Measurement: Definition and Theories 
(John Wiley, 1959). 


| pes was a physicist turned phi- 
losopher; Thurstone was an engi- 
neer turned psychologist. Almost a cen- 
tury separated these two men, but they 
both labored in the same tradition of 
psychophysics, and both were destined 
to set in motion a wave of vigorous en- 
deavor in subjective measurement. Most 
of us know Fechner and Thurstone only 
from secondary sources, the one be- 
cause he wrote in German, the other 
because his 
have lain scattered among many jour- 
nals. Fechner remains to be translated. 
but "Thurstone, thanks to the interest of 
his students, the efforts of Mrs. Thur- 
stone, and the generosity of the Ford 
Foundation, has now been gathered into 
à convenient volume of 27 articles. 
Henceforth it will be easy to see for 
yourself what 'Thurstone had to say, 


papers on measurement 


and, in the brief introduction to the 
various sections of this collection, to 
see what Thurstone in the 1950s had 
to say about Thurstone's work of thc 
earlier decades, beginning in 1927. 

The meat of his early contribution 
is in the 1927 paper, Psychophysical 
Analysis, which he called “my best con- 
tribution to psychology." In it he pre- 
sents a "new point of view in psycho- 
physics"—a point of view that sees 
great importance in the dispersion or 
variability of the process of judgment. 
A stimulus gives rise, not to a single 
psychological value (discriminal proč 
ess), but to a whole array of such proc- 
esses, in other words, to a discriminal 
dispersion. The discriminal dispersion 
that results from the repeated applica- 
tion of a given stimulus is “usually nor- 
mal." he said. Approaching the problem 
of measurement from this point of 
view, he arrived after many months 
(“longer than I should admit") at what 
he first referred to as the "fundamental 
psychophysical equation," but which be 
later called the "law of comparative 
judgment." In this so-called law, which 
he sometimes more modestly, and more 
correctly, called the "equation of com- 
parative judgment," Thurstone states a 
relation between distance on the psy- 
chological continuum and discriminal 
dispersion—a relation. that makes it 
possible, given certain assumptions, to 
derive a subjective scale from judg- 
ments of greater or less applied to pairs 
of stimuli. E 

Thurstone’s advance beyond Fechner 


! wy dn his elimination of the need for 
a stimulus metric. Comparative judg- 
eQ,nents can be made among any kind of 
* stimuli—foods, foreigners, or offenses 
We do not need a s 


ale of the stimulus. 
In Chapter 24 Thurstone reminisces 
about how, at Chicago. he became 
bored with teaching the kind of psycho- 
physics that rejoiced in the hair-split- 
ting determination of a limen, and how 
he decided to pep it up by retaining 
the "logic" but changing the "content" 
sof the subject. Instead of asking “which 
weight is heavier,” he would ask "what 
nationality would vou prefer to marry, 
or some other piquant question. 
There is no doubt that new life was 
| thereby pumped into the rigid carcass 
of psychophysics. Attitudes 


could now 
be measured: 


preferences could be 
scaled; handwriting could be graded. 
Thurstone’s venture to “extend the 
“psychophysical methods to interesting 
stimuli” was so successful, in fact. that 
the demands upon his psychometric 


laboratory for new and better attitude 
scales finally became unbearable. There- 
upon, he tells us, he decided to stop it 
in favor of his work on multiple factor 
analysis. But others have now stepped 
in to carry on. New Fechnerians have 
been raised in the ranks who know 
themselves only as Thurstonians. 


V V HETHER a "Thurstonian is a Fech- 


nerian depends upon one's perspective, 


li you stand up close, you can see the 
differences. If you back off a bit, you 
tend to see one continuous tradition 
with a central, unifying theme. The 
common thread is the notion that the 
units of a scale can be fabricated from 
observations on variability. By process- 
ing data on confusions, dispersions, re- 
solving powers, just noticeable differ- 
ences, average errors, or whatever else 
. we may call them, the members of this 
school propose to erect interval scales 
^ of psychological magnitude. Fechner 
and Thurstone have in common that 
they both propose to ‘unitize’ disper- 

sion. 

That their procedures may have dif- 
| fered in detail will seem a minor mat- 
| ter to those who regard the whole en- 
terprise as an ingenious but misdirected 
effort. It is curious that Thurstone re- 


mained to the last so completely in- logarithmic function (which Thurstone 


sulated from another tradition in psy- — claims to verify in Chapter 9) is dem- 
chophysics, a tradition that had its un- — onstrably an artifact of the procedure. 
certain origins in some rather incidental The importance of the psychophysi- 
observations by Plateau and some in- cal power law is that it forces a revision 


efective experiments by Merkel. This both of the Fechnerian assumption that 
is the view that direct and straightfor- jnd are subjectively equal, and of the 


ward judgments of subjective magni- parallel Thurstonian assumption ("Case 
tudes are possible. In the 1930s this V“) that discriminal dispersion is con- 


tradition w 


getting itself resurrected, — stant all up and down the scale. It sug- 
mainly by groups of physicists who gests, 


in fact, that better agreement 
probably knew nothing of the tradi- with the ‘direct’ evidence would follow 
tion itself but who were interested in from a new assumption—I will call it 
the psychophysics of hearing; but by Case Vl—to the effect that discriminal 
dispersion grows directly in proportion 
to psychological magnitude. What would 
Thurstone have made of this sugges- 
tion? At a pleasant dinner with him 
and some colleagues at the National 
Academy of Sciences in 1955, I thought 
of asking just this question, but the 
conversation. turned to other things. 
Now I will never know, for Thurstone 
died in September of that year. 

No doubt if he were still here he 
would have his vigorous say about the 
new ferment in psychophysics, for the 
controversy again runs quite as hot as 
any that surrounded Thurstone’s early 
innovations. But now the issue con- 
cerns the whole approach to subjective 
measurement, whether the unitizing of 
variability is really a profitable under- 
taking or whether it should be replaced 
by such procedures as direct. numerical 
estimation and cross-modality matching. 
the time the ‘direct’ methods of subjec- methods that seem to give valid proof 
live measurement (fractionation, magni- of the power-function law. If these ‘di- 
tude estimation, etc.) were ready to be — rect’ procedures, which have now been 
taken seriously, Thurstone was off on tested on some 20 different perceptual 
other pursuits. Many of us will alw continua, are as good as they seem to 
regret that we shall never know how be when applied to sensory continua, 
Thurstone would have reacted to the we may hope that some new Thurstone 
recent demonstrations that, on pro- will be inspired to adapt them to the 
thetic continua, the subjective magni- measurement of those fascinating but 
tude grows as a power function of — difficult dimensions which the original 
the stimulus magnitude, and that the Thurstone undertook to subdue. 


L. L. THURSTONE 


Plato's writings do not 
addicted to geometry. 
which nobody belier 


convince any mathematician that their author was strongly 
- We know that he encouraged mathematics. . But ij— 
diis thie Let-no-man-ignorant-of- geometry-enter of Tzetzes had been 
written over his gate, it would no more have indicated the geometry within than a warn- 


ing not to forget to bring a packet of sandwiches would now give promise of a good 
dinner. i 


—Avevstvs Dr MORGAN 
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Educational Programs for the 
Retarded 


Samuel A. Kirk, in cooperation with Merle B. Karnes, Ray Graham, and 


William Sloan 


Early Education of the Mentally Retarded: An Experimental Study. 
Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1958. Pp. viii + 216. $6.00. 


Reviewed by C. 


Dr. Stull for the last seven years has 
been Director of Psychological Services 
at the Southbury Training School in 
Southbury, Connecticut. Before that he 
was at the Vineland Training School in 
New Jersey, and before that at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania receiving train- 
ing. These problems of educating the 
retarded absorb him and he is especially 
concerned with evaluating current pro- 
cedures, validating new ones, and edu- 
cating the public as to the needs of the 
mentally retarded. 


R. Kirk, Director of the Institute 
for Research on Exceptional Chil- 
dren at the University of Illinois. has 
made a number of valuable contribu- 
tions to the understanding of mental 
retardation. His latest in the form of 
à this book is a report of an experiment 
jin education. It is. however, more than 
that, for it is a report of an experiment 
dealing with the value of early educa- 
tion for retarded children. As one reads 
and re-reads the book. he sees that it 
deals with mostly an evaluation of 
early education and its effects upon 
later education. Very astutely the au- 
thor has woven into the experiment 
data and results indicative of the value 
of early education as a patterning for 
a way of living by the mentally re- 
tarded. Theoretical positions are pre- 
sented and discussed. Practical prob- 
lems in research are described, together 
with the ways by which they may be 
surmounted, Results. put in terms of 
statistical tables and case histories, are 
Clearly stated 
A general statement as to 
conclusions are would be that children 


what the 
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.swers to such questions à 


EDWARD STULL 


with programs to meet their needs do 
better than children without the pro- 
grams. This conclusion in itself is not 
startling and hardly justifies the reader 
for spending time with the book. Where- 
in, then, does the value lie? The book 
is an analysis of the effect of early 
education on persons who make up sub- 
groups, and an analysis of the various 
subgroups themselves. Especial value 
lies in the longitudinal analyses, which 
indicate when certain experiences have 
immediate effect and when they have 
only long-range effects. These analyses 
will not tell the professional worker 
what should be done, but they give him 
basic effect of 
specialized programs on the lives of re- 
tarded children. 

Educators and administrators in pub- 
lic schools or in institutions will find 
nothing in this book about new educa- 
tional procedures, but they will find an- 
“What is the 
value of Special Classes in the Public 
Schools for retarded children in the 
community?” and “What 
of educational opportunities for men- 
tally retarded residents in institutions?" 
They will. in addition. obtain specific 
information as to what early education 
of the mentally retarded means in re- 
spect of art, creativity, reading, work- 


information as to the 


is the value 


ing with numbers. and general learning 
ability. 

Social agencies continually face the 
problem of removing, or not removing, 
children from inadequate homes and also 
of deciding at what age children ought 
to be removed. Data as to what hap- 
with children from 


pens inadequate 


homes with no program. children. from 


inadequate homes with an early edu- 
cation program, children from adequate 
homes with no program, and children, 
from adequate homes with an carly 
education program. can be used by so- 
cial agencies in order to make well- 
founded decisions. 

Parents’ 
leaders should become thoroughly ac- 


associations through their 
quainted with this book. Some of the 
results will support their position of de- 
manding more educational opportunities 
for retarded children. Other results, just. 
as important in terms of their limita- 
tions, will give parents a realistic pic- 
ture of what educational opportunities 
really mean within specific levels of 
retardation and within specific clinical 


groups. 


Ix order to ferret out the various im- 
plications of this experiment, a rather 
cautious and detailed study is neces- 
sary. One might raise questions about 
certain classifications, about the use of 
specific scales, about the spread of cases 
over the mentally retarded classification 
used by the author, and about the gen- 
eralized statement as to what happens 
to the IQ of the institutionalized chil- 
dren. But these problems should not 
actually cause major concern, or limit 
effectively the use of this experiment. 
A major problem, however, arises from 
the lack of personality data, Emotional 
disorders among retarded children vary 
to the extent that intelligence varies, so 
that in neither respect do we have any- 


thing approaching a homogeneous group. 
Since emotional disorders are influential 
in the over-all developmental proce 
including the ability to profit from for- 
mal training programs, it is unfortunate 
that the personality variable was not 
handled as systematically as were others 
in this experiment. 

In view of the positive results from 


SS, 


this experiment in education, it would 
be easy for the author to have written 
without scientific restraint and thus to 
overgeneralize the results. Dr. Kirk had 
made no such error. The following 
quote (italicized in the book) is indica- 
tive of the manner in which his dis- 
cussion of the results is handled. “No 
adequately diagnosed mental defective 
Cuneducable’ as used in this study) has 
from true mental defi- 


been changed 


Lo 


FOUR DISTINGUISHED TEXTS 
T7 in The Century Psychology Series 


Toward Understanding | Developmental 


—M — 03€ m EUM 


Human Personalities 


By Robert Leeper and Peter Madison. While 
it does not neglect the contributions of psycho- 
therapists and anthropologists. this book is based 
primarily on findings of experimental psycholo- 
gists, dealing with problems of learning. concept- 
formation, perception, and motivation. The 
emphasis is on the psychology of normal persons 
rather than abnormal psychology. Following 
five chapters of conerete material, the main psy- 
chological aspects and problems of personality 
are dealt with in more generalized terms con- 
cerning motivation, strateegi 
learning. 
illustr 


es of living and 
A number of detailed case histories 
te the text which is intended for college 
courses in personality, mental hygiene, and psy- 
chology of adjustment. Zo he published in 
January. 


Educational 


Psychology 


By George G. Thompson, Eric F. Gardner, and 
Francis J. Di Vesta. In this provocative new 
text is shown how the principles of psychology 
are applied to modern educational problems. 
While the basic facts of psychological research 
are adequately covered, the emphasis is on group 
therapy, dynamics, and personality adjustment 
of the child in school. The book discusses both 
modern and traditional principles of learning 
and correlates them with numerous applications 
to classroom usage. Systematic observations 
and measurement techniques are presented as 
valuable tools for evaluating the achievements, 
interests, adjustment, and. psychological growth 
potential of the pupils. Some 50 charts, nu- 
merous cartoons, line sketches, and halftones 
illuminate and enliven the text. 532 pages, 
$6.00: Student s Workbook, 138 pages, $1.90. 


Psychology 


IHIRD EDITION. By Florence L. Good- 
enough and Leona L. Tyler. As in previous 
editions, this book presents. the fundamental 
concepts of psychology in a simple and stimulat- 
ine account of human growth from conception 
through old age. The new edition incorporates 
the vast amount of research that has appeared 
since the publication of the second edition in 
1945. Greater emphasis is placed on person- 
ality development, including the work based on 
psychoanalytical approaches to child study, and 
on developmental tasks as the distinguishing 
features of the successive life stages. Particular 
attention is given to theory. especially the ideas 
of Piaget and Erickson. Orientation questions 
again precede cach chapter and new diagrams 
and pictures are included among the illustrative 
materials. 352 pages, SO.00. 


Current Studies 


in Psychology 


By F. Joseph McGuigan and Allen D. Calvin. 
This new text has been designed specifically for 
an introductory course in psychology to bring 
the student in contact with experimental re- 
search. Presented in the book are thirty-three 
contemporary (since 1950) reports which indi- 
cate what is now engaging the interests of psy- 
chologists in the fields of learning, motivation, 
personality, perception, and developmental and 
social psychology, and which reveal some of the 
significant trends in psychological research. 
The studies have been edited and in some cases 
rewritten to make them readily understandable 
to students in introductory courses. 


The editing 
has been done, however, with grcat skill and 
has preserved in the studies the essence of the 
original experiments. 226 pages, illus., $2.65. 


Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 
35 West 32nd Street, New York i, N.Y, 


ciency to normalcy through educational 
opportunities, but mentally retarded or 
defective children can progress in rate 
of growth to a lesser but still signifi- 
cant degree through school experience.” 
With this type of objective data, it be- 
comes a responsibility of administrators, 
educators, and leaders in the field of 
mental retardation further to educate 


society as to what are the actual bene- 
fits derived by mental retardates through 
an educational program, so that the 
public becomes better able to evaluate 
its responsibilities for expanding facili- 
ties for the mentally retarded. The data 
of this book show the extent to which 
a positive answer can be given to the 
question. 


Child Development: Three Ages, 


-Three 


Robert I. Watson 


opment. New York: John Wiley 


Facets 


Psychology of the Child: Personal, Social and Disturbed Child Devel- 
& Sons, 1959, Pp. x + 662, $6.95. 


Reviewed by ELEANOR E, Maccory 


Dr. Maccoby has just come from Har- 
vard to Stanford University as Asso- 
ciate Professor of Psychology, She is 
especially interested in the relation of 


)i Socialization to juvenile delinquency, 
T and recently with William McCord re- 
e 


viewed two boohs in this field (CP, 
Sept. 1959, 4, 272f.). 


HIS should prove to be a highly 
useful text for introductory courses 
in child development. Watson organizes 
the material by three major age-classes: 
infancy. early childhood, and later child- 
hood. Within each of these sections he 
subdivides into (a) chapters on "psy- 
chological development," encompassing 
such aspects of individual growth as 
motor development, emotions, and in- 
tellectual functioning. and (b) chapters 
on "psychosocial development," in which 
he deals extensively with the socializa- 
tion process. His text thus reflects the 
heavy emphasis on socialization which 
characterizes current Work in this field, 
while still giving considerable attention 
to the more traditional topics and find- 
ings of child psychology. In addition he 
has (c) sections on disturbances of de- 
velopment which characterize different 
age levels, 

While almost all parts of the book 
are of high quality, probably its greatest 
strengths appear in the chapters on psy- 
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chosocial development. The sections on 
dependency, for example, are especially 
clear and complete, and here there are 
very interesting treatments of sex typ- 
ing and identification. The bibliographies 
offered on these and a number of other 
topics are unusually complete and should 
be of use in graduate as well as under- 
graduate teaching. 

The writing is clear and the organi- 
zation of the material excellent. When 
research findings are presented. their 
relevance to a major topic (or, when 
possible, to a theoretical issue) is em- 
phasized. Certain of the earlier texts in 
child psychology impressed the student 
as being, at times, merely compendia 
of unrelated bits of information. Wat- 
son's book is remarkably free of this 
defect, considering the wide range of 
its topics. He accepts responsibility for 
summarizing and reconciling related sets 
of findings wherever possible, although 
the individual teacher may not always 
agree with his conclusions. For example, 
this reviewer does not accept his con- 
clusion that "it is well established , . . 
that. non-nutritional sucking is greater 
in those who do less nutritional suck- 
ing." Watson reaches this conclusion on 
the basis of what is, I think, a. faulty 
evaluation of certain individual studies: 
€g.. he considers Sherman Ross' study 
(J. abnorm. soc. Psychol, 1951, 46, 


D. 


(19281. 


142-149) as a replication of 
Levy's famous puppy study 
which it is not. It is likely, however: 
that teachers will agree with his con- 
clusions far more often than not; and 
most teachers will find it 
more valuable for the students to use 
a text which does attempt a high degree 
of summarizing and evaluating of evi- 


probably 


dence, even if classroom emendations 
are occasionally necessary, than to use 
à book that leaves the organizing and 
evaluating task primarily to the student 

Watson makes major use of two 
conceptual systems: behavior theory, 
with concepts and definitions taken pri- 
marily from Miller and Dollard, and 
psychoanalytic developmental theory. 
His own position concerning psychoana- 
lytic theory is neo-Freudian. After a 
careful and thorough presentation of 
the doctrine of psychosexual stages, and 
the evidence pertaining thereto, he sum 
marizes his own conclusions as follows: 


The psychosexual stages of orality and 
anality are interpreted as expressive of so- 
ation tendencies, centering upon feed- 
ing and toilet training problems respec- 
tively. The oral and anal stages are also 
conceived as representing critical periods. 
Libido as a Special energy source is re- 
jected as unneces Sary and nonparsimonious. 
Hence, sexual aspects of behavior are con 
sidered as somewhat narrower in 
and significance during infancy than psy- 
choanalysts would argue, Conversely, other 
influences than those they suggest are con- 
sidered operative as illustrated by some 
anthropological evidence, ». . Gratifications 
learned in infantile feeding are conceived 
as generalizing to other life situations. As 
for anal tendencies, emphasis is placed 
upon the struggle with the parents rather 
than upon the pleasures of expelling or of 
retaining feces. 


scope 


One can only applaud this balanced, 
differentiated approach. If there is any 
quarrel to be taken up. it would be 
with Watson's decision to let psycho- 
analytic theory establish the arena for 
discussion in such a large proportion of 
his book. He devotes almost a hundred 
pages, at various points in the book, to 
discussion of the pros and cons of psy- 
choanalytic hypotheses. By contrast, he 
gives us only fourteen pages on lan- 
guage, and even fewer on perceptual 
development. and his presentation of 


FE. @ 


ig l T 


saese two topics is mainly descriptive 
(e.g., 


of vocabulary at different 
à ages) with no discussion of the theo- 
retical issues underlying the processes 


of development in these spheres. 


Watson's devotion to beh 


avior theory 
also has implications 


lor his choice of 
topics and evidence, For example, in his 
interesting and. otherwise complete dis- 
cussion of children's fears, he make 
mention of Hebb and his vie 


n innate fear response 


* no 
ws about 
s to strange stimuli. 


Watson does not altogether neglect. in- 


nate factors and their interaction with 
learning. however, and he has an excel- 
lent discussion of critical periods and 
their implications. 

Different teachers will, of course, have 
different reactions to Watson's theoreti- 
cal framework and his choice of topics 
for emphasis. There seems little doubt, 
however, that this book lies directly in 
the main stream of current thinking and 
research in child psychology and will, 
therefore, prove to be just the kind of 
textbook so many teachers of the field 
have been looking for. 


E Faces: Easy to Look At and 
to Understand 


~ Sir Cyril Burt 


A Psychological Study of Typography. New York: Cambridge University 


Press, 1959, Pp. xx + 68. $3.00. 


Revie 


Everybody knows Dr. Burtt, once a 
student of Hugo Münsterberg's, the 
man who introduced America to ap- 
* plied psychology, now for forty years 
at Ohio State University, Professor of 
Psychology there and Chairman of its 
Department, author of Applied Psychol- 
ogy (Prentice-Hall, 1948, 1957; CP, 
July 1958, 3, 180f.) and of The Psy- 
chology of Advertising (Houghton Mif- 
flin, 1938), a book that contains, by the 
way, a chapter about typography. 


His investigation of typography 

deals mostly with legibility and 
Yesthetic preference. The former covers 
much the same ground as other investi- 
gations except that it includes some Eu- 
ropean type faces. The principal method 
was to time the subjects while they 
were reading a passage and then have 
them answer twenty-five questions about 
content. It would appear simpler to 
follow methods used by some of our 
American investigators. A speed of 
ending test, for example finding the 
wrong word in each of a series of para- 
graphs, covers both aspects at once. The 


vd by Harop E. Burtr 


author did, however. question his sub- 
jects on occasion and brought, out some 
further details about. individual letters, 

With this technique studies were made 
of the conventional aspects, 
type face, boldness. size. leading. length 


such as 


of line. and margins. There is nothing 
really new here except for the inclusion 
of a few new faces in the analysis. Like 
others, Sir Cyril finds that these vari- 
ables interact and that it is difficult to 
take one at a time, so he comes up with 
some combinations that appear favor- 
able. This is about the best that any- 
body can do—present the hunches of an 
experienced psychologist who tries to 
pull some trends out of the interacting 
variables. 

The discussion of esthetics is a bit 
more novel, presumably because Ameri- 
cans have had little interest in th 


at as- 
pect. The author certainly 


makes more 
out of it than one might expect. He 
had his subjects rank the type f. 
preference and then give re 
they liked the 
ing that. they 
many reasons. 


aces for 
asons why 
various faces. It is amaz- 
could come up with Em 
Perhaps the British are 


more alert to typographical diffe 
In America most of us do 
the type so long as we 


rences, 
not notice 


can get the con- 
tent easily. The author admits that only 


a few of his subjects are typography- 
conscious but he presents their explana- 
tions in detail. 

The preference ratings of the differ- 
ent type faces are intercorrelated and 
then factor-analyzed. Some of the fac- 
tors are old-style type, Continental type, 
British type. The value of this analysis 
is not too apparent. 


The author found correlations rang- 
ing from 0.23 to 0.47 between legibility 
and preference. lt would be interesting 
to interpret this result. If it means that 
à thing is esthetically acceptable be- 
cause it is easily grasped, the finding 
would be tough on modern art. On the 
other hand, there may be some under- 
lying variable that influence 
bility and preference. 

The author sugge 


s both legi- 


sts that. along with 
developing art appreciation by 
children and others, 
develop 


school 
we might try to 
for typography. 
Some of us would not regard this ca- 
pacity as very important but perhaps 
our judgment runs into individual bias. 

The appendix gives 
brief history of 


appreciation 


an interesting 
typography and 
describes minute differences 
faces. Although such f 
ful to a specialist 


then 
in type 
acts could be 


in type design, 
are of but little intere 


reader. There is an 
Mr. Morison (the 
cate who he is), 


Use- 
they 
st to the general 
introduction by a 
book does not indi 
evidently an e 
the field of typography., 
tion gives an interesting 
enthusiasm of such 
detail. Serifs, 


Xpert in 
This introduc- 
insight into the 
: à person for small 
d . for example, appear to be 
for him matters of life and death, 
ave been Printed 
It seems a bit 
after a discus- 
gibility to put in such lengthy 
footnotes in extremely small type. At A 
rough estimate, perhaps one-fourth i 
the words in the volume are 
hard-to-read footnotes, 
The book will prob 
most by the 


The book appears to h 
with considerable care, 
inappropriate, however, 
sion of le 


of 
In these 


ably be enjoyed 
typographer, He Will like 
the minutiae about different. kinds 
type faces. Publishe 
ful the specific 


the typography 


0 
rs might find help 
ations recommended f 


brum 0 
OF scientific 


journals an 


on 


RE ums 


M 


~ 
of children’s books. These specifications 
are based on the authors general im- 
pressions after gathering data and talk- 
ing to the subjects. An experienced per- 
son probably cannot go very iar wrong 
in making this judgment. The psycholo- 
gist might be interested in a few of the 
general problems raised, such as the cor- 
relation between legibility and prefer- 
ence or the proposal that preference is 
a matter of habit. There might also be 
some interest in the question whether 
typography has enough esthetic ele- 
ments to bother with. The advertiser 
who is buying advertising space in Eu- 
rope might like to become familiar with 
some of the foreign type faces. On the 
other hand. if one were concerned with 
the problems of typography in America, 
he would find the Paterson and Tinker 
book on the subject adequate. 


Stutterers’ Parents 
Wendell Johnson and 


ciates 


12 Asso- 


The Onset of Stuttering. Minne- 
apolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1959. Pp. xvi + 243. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Josepu M, WEPMAN 


who is Director of the Speech and Lan- 
guage Clinic in the University of Chi- 
cago and an associate professor in that 
University's Departments of Psychology 
and Surgery. He has his PhD from Chi- 
cago and is a Diplomate in Clinical Psy- 
chology. He is author of Recovery from 
Aphasia (Ronald Press, 1951), the au- 
thor of the Wepman Auditory Discrimi- 
nation Test, and the joint author of 


the Halstead-Wepman Aphasia Screening 
Test. 


I many fields of scientific interest 

certain names and people stand out. 
When the subject of stuttering—the 
dysrythmia of speech—is discussed, the 
first person usually mentioned is Wen- 
dell Johnson. Over the years his lead- 
ership in research and theory in this 
highly specialized language area has be- 
come pre-eminent, Although his ap- 
394 


À 
. M vilic. his writ- 
feld is cathe et 
Proach to the field is ee has shifted 
ings — asis which. d : 
= Sov an emph ts tirom “domi- 
since Wis early writings C Ris 
y ger: = 
nance theories? to “semant enic SHES, 
from rigid adherence to $ physiological 
etiology to a more eclecule psychogenic 
cause. 


Tie present volume is only the most 
recent in a long list of notable contribu- 
tions to the literature of stuttering made 
by Professor Johnson. By itself it may 
be said to barely meet the criteria for 
publication as one of a series; however, 
it takes its place with other recently 
reported volumes on the research in 
stuttering. 

Of this book's 519 pages. the last 243 
pages consist of an appendix made up 
of a summary table of IBM recorded 
data of two studies relating the de- 
tailed findings on an 815-item question- 
naire given to 200 experimental subjects 
(parents of stutterers) and 200 controls 
(parents of nonstutterers). The popula- 
tions, methods and discussion relative 
to these studies make up the major con- 
tribution of the discursive half of the 
book. Any reader who, for example. 
wants to know (this item was selected 
at random by the reviewer) what the 
favorite activities of the populations 
studied might be. could. by turning to 
page 166. item 510. find a listing of 12 
choices indicated by respondees ranging 
irom (1) active or outdoor activity, to 
(12) visiting grandfather. Whether such 
details make good reading will depend 
upon the interest and motivation of the 
reader. It should be said that ordinarily 
such data are not available to readers 
in most aspects of the behavioral sci- 
ences; whether they should be in a book 
or monograph form is a decision Profes- 
sor Johnson has answered for himself 
by their publication. 


In the studies here reported, two main 
general findings are emphasized (p. 227). 
(1) “The experimental group (stutter- 
ers) parents operated with more de- 
manding expectations regarding the flu- 
ency of their children's speech.” (2) 
“The experimental group parents were 
somewhat more dissatisfied with their 
children and with each other, had higher 


standards of child development, . . 


. in 
general [were] 


rather more discon- 


tented. and seemed 


more inclined 
think. feel. and behave in ways calcu- | 
lated to make for tension in the home. 4 | 
They seemed to be somewhat more per- * 
fectionistic and striving than the con- 
trol group parents.” 

Since 


i0 I 


the studies report only the | 
introspective attitudes of the parents 
toward their children, and since the 


groups were selected to maximize the 

presence of a disturbing process in one | 
group and not in the other, these. find- 

ings are not surprising. In fact, any. 
other finding would be. A better con- 

trol of parental attitude might well be 

to match “stuttering” children with, let 

us say. recognizably emotionally dis- 

turbed children. Would the parents of 

this control group also vary 
parents in the present experimental 
group? If not—and I suspect they 
would not—the more important ques- 
tion might be as to why these attitudes 
and behaviors of the parents affect lan- 
guage fluency in some children and emo- 
tional disturbance in others, 

The problem of the course and sug- 
gested ‘cure’ of stuttering is not an- 
swered by the present book, but in a 
chapter devoted to conclusions Dr. John- 
son develops a "general interaction hy- 


from the 


pothesis.” In this, he very carefully 
presents the problem from both the 
listeners and the speaker's point of © 


view. Through this presentation he adds 
real meaning to his "semantogenic" the- 
ory of causation. 

To readers interested in stuttering 
this is another valuable addition to the 
theories relating to etiology of this 
most troublesome problem. Written as 
it is about the research program fos- 
tered by Professor Johnson and his im- 


mediate associates, it quite naturally f 
presents his bias by the very organiza- i 
tion of his research. \ 


This book. I am sure. will become a 
standard reference in the field of speech 
pathology, as have so many 
jor author's works. 


of its ma- 


AN 


Many modern psychiatrists are so busy 
Irving to puzzle out how to study ‘the pa- 
tient as a whole’ that they have to call q 
neurologist to analyze an aphasic disorder, 5 


—STANLEY Cong 


Sew 


Kinescopes 


* Following are short reviews of a few 
recent kinescopes of 


interest. to 
chologists. 


psy- 


Time to Think. Live Your Life 


Series 
Sara Ann Fay, executive producer, Fred 
McKinney, University of Missouri 


. Colum- 
bia, Missouri, writer and producer, Louis 
Eberhardt, associate 
College — kinescopes, 
white, sound 26 min. 
through. TV 
College, 


producer. Stephens 
16-mm, black 
each, 1958, A 
Radio Department, 
Columbia, Mo. 


and 
lable 
Stephens 


A series presented. by 
ney 


Fred MckKin- 
author of Counseling for Personal 
Adjustment, 


these thirteen kinescopes 
discuss clearly and interestingly various 
aspects of personality problems at a 
level intelligible to large audiences. 


Vo You Know Yourself? (Program No. 
1) 

Betty, a graduate student, is ready to 
drop out of school because of emo- 
tional maladjustment. Personal counsel 
ing indicates the sources of her disturb- 
ance, and helps her to gain insight into 
the difficulty. With this help she re- 
solves her problem, resumes school work 
and graduates from the university. 

The case is analyzed in a perspective 
x4 fifteen years, by which time Betty 
has arrived at a successful teaching 
career, 

The kinescope could be used in classes 
in counseling and general psychology 
for a detailed. discussion of person- 
ality problems and adjustment. The film 


also suggests appropriate supplementary 
readings. 


Do You Have a One-Track Mind? (Pro- 
gram No. 2) 


This kinescope demonstrates the use- 
julness of hobbies both as a means to 


Apotpn Mason. 


Film Editor 


avoid the narrowness resulting from lim- 
ited interests and activities, and as a 
wav toward finding greater meaningtul- 
ness in life in general. 

The cas 


s of three middle-aged in- 
dividuals with well developed hobbies 
in painting portraits, woodcarving, and 
model airplane. building show the value 
and significance of hobbies, The inter- 
views with these three people show the 
way the hobbies have originated. 


for the individual 


their 
usefulness . and their 
meaning. 

The kinescope suggests interesting ap- 
proaches to the analysis and undertak- 
ing of motivation and interests. lt could 
profitably be used with classes 


in be- 
ginning psychology or with lay audi- 
ences. 
Who Haswt Got Trouble? (Program 
No. 3) 


Personal difficulties are somewhat al- 


leviated when one knows that the con- 


dition is not unique and that many 


people experience similar difficulties. 
The kinescope ^ 


Who hasn't got trou- 
ble?” 


presents various aspects of mari- 
tal problems, Couples are shown in 
marriage ditti- 
culties and then discussing them with a 
marriage counselor. 


phasizes 


characteristic scenes of 


The counselor em- 
the need for overcoming im- 
mediate responses to home life situa- 
tions and for clarifying the situations 
through discussion, 


The couples 
trating the 


illus- 
"home scenes’ in 


the. kine- 
scope are presented with the question 
“What do you think a husband should 


be like and what do vou think a wife 


should be like?” Answers to the ques- 


tion facilitate the identification of hus- 
band and wife roles and their signifi- 
cance in marital conflicts. The same 
kind of analysis can also he applied to 


conflicts outside of marriage. 


AGAM Ae eeey ee 


rial for a detailed analysis of marital 
problems and human conflict in gen- 
eral. could be used with c in 
marriage counseling and with lay audi- 
ences. 


You Do Need Friends (Program No. 4) 

Friendship has a function in filling 
emotional needs and contributes to men- 
tal health, The film shows five 
at a PETA, one of whom is 
alone and outside the group. 
tion is, “Why 
the 


women 
meeting, 
The ques- 
was this woman cut off 
others?" There are 
ble explanations given. Àn 
with a 


from 
possi 


view 


various 

inter- 
teen-age girl whose 
friend has moved away 


one 
indicates that 
the fear of being rejected is often the 
reason for isolation from the group. 
The kinescope emphasizes friendship 
and social interaction as important fac- 


tors in social and individual adjustment. 
What About the 
gram No. 3) 


Physical Side? (Vro- 


The significance of 


individual differ- 
ences às to physique is pointed out in 
a visit to a nursery The kine- 
scope also shows a girl who experiences 
frustration while grooming for a date. 
There are 
ing 


school. 


various ways of 
ditiiculties due to physique. 
Those feel they have deficiencies 
can learn to accept them and also to 
compensate for them by appropriate 
grooming. posture. dress and hair styl- 
ing. In the kinescope. a personal ap- 


pearance demonstrates 


overcom- 
one's 
who 


consultant the 

importance of these factors and their 

effect on the total behavior of the in- 

dividual. 

So You Want to Fight (Program No. 
The 


6) 
kinescope shows characteristic 
manifestations of hostility and aggres- 
sion and discusses their form and mean- 
ing. It emphasizes the need for under- 
sending the source of aggression 
suggests that the best solution lies 
in repression. but in finding 
outlets. for pent-up 
tions. Control over 


and 
s Not 
wholesome 
emotional condi- 
aggresive tendencies 
depends on a better understanding oi 
the conditions that led to the 
encies in the first place 

The kinescope could 
used in 


se tend 


profitably} 
a’ comprehensive analysis 
lactors 


( 
various leading to aggressi 


D 
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acts and their relation to basic frustrat- 
ing conditions. 


We All Want Happiness (Program No. 
7) 

Happiness is a basic need and is also 
related to mental health. The film shows 
a hoarding rat and discusses hoarding 
as a self-centered need related to early 
life frustrations. Such needs can inter- 
fere with the achievement of happiness, 
which is, on the other hand. promoted 
by broad interests and especially by a 
definite life orientation. The film also 
illustrates the meaning of motivation, 
especially in its dynamic aspects. 


We Are Not Perfect ( Program No. 8) 

Overemphasis on perfection as an 
educational goal can be self-defeating. 
The kinescope shows how the behavior 
of a rat in a maze is affected by pun- 
ishment used as a means for achieving 
perfection. The conclusions thus reached 
can be applied to child behavior. and 
the film compares authoritarian educa- 
tion and modern permissive ways as 
practiced in a nursery. 

This film should be of value in the 
discussion and analysis of educational 
practices, and might well be used in 
teacher training. 


We Do Move Ahead (Program No. 9) 


Personality development is the result 
of a variety of social and individual 
conditions. Individual differences. prob- 
lem-solving situations, and realistic 
goals, all contribute to personal growth. 
This general view of personality devel- 
opment is illustrated through the pres- 
entation of a successful surgeon’s career. 
There is also a discussion of develop- 
mental aspects of child growth, 


Do You Think Clearly? (Program No. 
10) 

This kinescope analyzes the problem 
of anxiety as the result of the indi- 
vidual's feeling threatened. Reactions to 
threatening situations can take different 
forms, such as running away, fighting. 
Or worrying, but a more constructive 
approach is a rational consideration of 
the circumstances. The anxious person 
may need to seek help through a clini- 
cal interview: a discussion of the prob- 
lem with a friend, a counselor or a 
pastor may clarify the sources of the 
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difficulty and thus alleviate the 
tional response. 


cemo- 


You Do Nothing Well (Program No 
11) 

There are times in life when too much 
work, lack of perspective, or too high 
ideals lead to discouragement. The film 
pleads for a better understanding of the 
conditions leading to discouragement, 
and suggests that the individual can 
help himself to overcome it by recog- 
nizing and analyzing his previous suc- 
cessful achievements, and by develop- 
ing new skills at the level of his ca- 
pabilities. Characteristic situations in 
the home illustrate the problem and its 
solution. 


A Dreamer, Aren't We All? (Program 
No. 12) 

This kinescope analyzes day dreaming 
as a means of escape and also as a 
‘safety valve.’ Dreaming in general and 
the use of imagination can serve useful 
purposes as long as they satisfy definite 
needs and help to integrate and enhance 
the personality. The theme is illustrated 
by the case of a journalist who imper- 
sonates an old man. In this way he can 
express certain feelings that might be 
incompatible with his role as a jour- 
nalist. 


Have You Found Yourself? (Program 
No. 13) 


The case of a young man who fails 
as a college student, goes into the army 
and starts restoring his self-confidence, 
and finally finds himself a partner in 
his father’s business. His difficulties 
stem from his family's inconsistent 
domination and their failure to provide 
appropriate conditions for his develop- 
ment of initiative. responsibility, and 
self-confidence. 

The kinescope could be used to show 
how conditions in the home affect per- 
sonality development. 


Films and Other Materials 


Sociar Psvenorocy 


Himalaya: Life on the Roof of 
the World 


J. Michael Hagopian, 


producer and writer. 
Atlantis Productions. 


16-mm motion pic- 


; ! 
ture film. black and white or coli 
Available Atlan. 
7967 Sunset Blvd | Hoils- | 


22 min. 1959 through 
Productions, Ine, 
wood 46, California S120 60, color S200 00, 


rental 510.00 


Tibetan Traders 


J. Michael Hagopian. producer and writer. 


Atlantis Productions. 16-mm motion pi 
ture film, black and white or color, sound, 
22 min, 1959, Available through Atlantis 
Productions, Inc, 7967 Sunset Blvd., Holly 
wood 46, California. $120.00, color $200 00; 


rental $10.00, 


The Hunters 


John Marshal in collaboration with Robert 
Gardner. Produced by Film Study Center, 
Peabody Museum, Harvard University. 16 
mm motion picture film, black and white 
or color, sound, 73 min. 1958, Available 
through Contemporary Films, Inc., 267 W, 
25th St, New York 1, N, Y, 
color $400.00. 


A Time Out of War 


Denis and Terry Sanders, Department. of 
Theater Arts, University of California, I 


8275.00, 


408 
Angeles, California. 16-mm motion picture 


film, black and white, sound, 22 min., 1959, 
E able through Department of Visual 
Communication, University Extension, Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles, 8120,00, 
rental $10.00, 


TV PROGRAMS 
The Measure of Man 


A series of six TV programs, 16-mm, black 
and white, sound, 30 min, each, Produced 
by KQED. Available from Audio-Visual 
Center, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana. Rental $4.75 per title. 

The Dignity of Man 

Loyalties 

The Sense of Tragedy 

The Sense of Humor 

The Age of the Tranquilizer 

Are Americans Civilized? 


The English-speaking world may be di- 
vided into (1) those who neither know 
nor care what a split infinitive is; (2) 
those who do not know, but care very 
much; (3) those who know & condemn; 
(4) those who know and approve; & (5) 
those who know and distinguish, 


H. W. Fowrer 
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Note: AUTHORS or 


ABRAHAM, WILLARD, Common sense about 
gifted children, 206 

Adams, J. Kọ, LOWEN, 311 

AUMAVAARA, YRJÖ, The unified factor 


model, 290 
ALLEN, R, M., Personality assessment pro- 
cedures, 148 
Altman, Charlotte H., 
ANASTASI, 


ISMAN, 138 
ANNE, Differential 
(picture), 111 
ANDERSON, C, C, Function fluctuation, 184 
© Anderson, F. M » Mupp & Kricu, 46 
“Anderson, H. Ho Hammer, 289 
ANGEL, ERNEST, ence, 196 
Antonovsky, Helen F., Spiro, 288 
APFELBAUM, BERNARD, Dimensions of trans- 
ference in psychotherapy, 384 
Archer, E. J., Kreen & CRUTCHFIELD, 39 
ARENDT, HANNAN, The 
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psychology 


human condition, 

ARGYRIS, CHRIS, Personality and organiza- 
tion (picture), 180 

Arsenian, John, LANCASTER, 251 

Attneave, Fred, Kocit, 350 

Auld, Frank, Jr, Ma ERMAN, 273 

Avscnkr, D. P., Drug addiction, 182; The- 
ory and problems of child development 
(picture), 7 

Ausubel, D. P., 
ady” (letter), ; 

Ax, ALF, ins I 


E addiction is a mal- 
SAUCER, 105 


Back, K. W., Emery, OESER & Tvrry, 283 

BAKOŠ, JÁN, Psychologie d'Ibn Sina : a. 
cenne) d'après son oeuvre 3 Sifa, 

Barpwix, A. L., Talent and soc iet v, is 

Barber, T. X., Noorpennos, 387 

Barker, R. G., AUSUBEL, 7 

Barnett, 


Abraham, ""Tenderminded 
toughminded" (letter), 375 
Barnette, W. La Jr, Butz, 200 
Barron, Frank, MILNER, 135 
Bartlett, N. R, HARPER, 65; Henn, 65; 
HILGARD, 65; KRECH & CRUTCHFIELD, 
65; SARTAIN et al, 65; Smitu & Suri 


and 


65; THOULESS, 65 

Barton, Anthony, "When is censorship 
good?” (letter), 30 

Bass, B. M., “Go west, CP, go west". (let 
ler), 92 


Bateson, GREGORY, Naven, 40 


Name Index 
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Books REVIEWED are always given in capital letters. Reviewers and authors of articl 
cap and lower case. 


Bavo, Francis, La personnalité, 47 
Bavelas, Alex, Stock & THELEN, 85 
Bay, CHRISTIAN, The 
(picture), 321 
Brarpstrr, D. C., 
psychology, 45; 


Structure of freedom 


Contributions to modern 
Readings in perception, 


42 
Bechtoldt, H. P., STUKÅT, 380 
Bell, G. B., Stacey & DeMartixo, 218 
Bexpix, Retnuarp, Social mobility in in- 
dustrial society, 302 
Berlyne, D. E, Inne core & Pracrr, 54 


BERNERT, 
116 
BerTocer P, 


Ereaxor R.o. America's children, 

A. Religion as creative inse- 
curity, 12 

Bettelheim, Bruno, “Films,” 28 

Bertel, F. K, Some potentialities of ex- 
perimental jurisprudence as a new branch 
oj social science, 249 

Biddle, B. J., Drurknem, 185 

Bie THORPE & SCHMULLER, 110 

Birren, J. E, Werrorb, 216 

Bisior, P. W., 


James, 

Moments of 

286 

Blake, R. R., Maccony, Newcome & HART- 
LEY, 277 

Broen, 

Blum, 


discovery, 


vols. (picture), 


HERBERT, The gang, 246 

R. H., “Counterreview of No and 
Yes” (letter), 374 

Bout, MARCEL, La personnalité, 47 

Bonpy, Curt, Jugendliche Stéren die Ord- 
nung, 78 

Bordin, E. s 
326 

Boring, E. G, “CP Speaks," 13, 4s, 
109, 142, 171, 204, 8, 270, 317, 355. 
$85; Koen, 345; Scuwartz & Bisnor, 
286 


Boss, MEDARD, 


e Exstein & WaLLERsTEIN, 


The analysis of dreams, 


354 
BosseLMax, Bre Lait C. Self-destruction 
329 | 
Bowmax, Mary Ja Expectations, uncer- 
tainty, and business behavior, 316 
BRADEN, ES Jugendliche Storen die Ord- 
nung, 
Brady, J. *. WIKLER, 146 


Broappent, 1), E Perception and 


com 
munication (picture), 236 
BRONFENBRENNER, UR, Talent and so 
ciel y, 240 


Titles of books reviewed are in italics, 


and letters are given in roman 


Bronfenbrenner, Urie, 
Brown, C. C 
Jor the beha 
Brown, ROGER, 
ture), 193 
Brown, 
14 
Browne, C. G. 


Lyxp, 114 
Electronic 


instrumentation 
vioral sciences, 105 
Words 


and things (pic- 


Roger, Nanokov, 172; ULLMANN, 


The study of leadership, 


» Josei, Bykov, So; 
PE Sei wycho 

Bruce, W. F., Educational Psychology, 519 

Burke, C. ].. GOLDRERG, 213 

Burt, Sir Cyrin, 
typography, 393 

Burtt, H. E. Burr, 393 

Butler, J. M. APFELBAUM, 384 

Burtz, Orro, The unsilent generation 

Buxton, C, E, Dutanxy et al, 45: 
ING, 320 

Bvkov, K, M. The cerebral cortex and the 
internal organs, 86 


GELLHORN, 


esa, 239 


So; 


A psychological study of 


, 200 
FLEM- 


Carvis, A. D.. 


Current studies in p 
ogy, 68 


sychol 
Calvin, A, D. Warxkg & WERNER, 16 
Cameron, J. La Chronic 
CaxTRIL, Habis, 
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Carey, 


schizophrenia, 48 
The politics of despair, 


Wendell, “Films,” 307 


Carlson, V. R. Ganarrixi & GHETTI, 174 


Carmichael, Leonard, Corr, 9; “C P Speaks," 
238; Scorr, 202 | 


CARPE 


An 


investigation of 


sion for teaching uni 


versity courses, 59 
CARROLL, J. B, Current. trendy 


m the de. 
scription and analy 


Six of behavior, 


S 

Carstairs, G, M.. The twice born, € 

Üsvpna, Wiis. The Psychiatric hos 
pital as a small soc iety (picture). SON 

CHAPMAN, H M. Psychology, 65 

Chapanis, Alphonse, Là GRAND, 51 

Chein, Isador, SNYDER, 220 

CHISHOLM, R. M, Perceiving, 6 

Cuortos, jJ. Wa Hospital treatment ot al 
Coholism, 21 i 
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parental attitudes toward, 394 

Suggestibility, 3800. 

Suicide, 329f, 
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processes, learning 
(forthcoming book), 356 


Symbolism, phonetic, 193-3 


theory and 


Talent, identification of, 240 
Teaching 
automatic (forthcoming book), 386; 
emotional problems of teacher, 151. 
Television, effects on children, 3571. 
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Testing 
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Thinking, development to adolescence, 54-06 
Thirst, 2601. 
Time, psychology of, 80-2 
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Ulcers, psychopathogenesis of, 24716 
Unconscious 
Freud's concept of, 147i; personal and 
collective, 72-5 
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Rors" tanding of behavior, 
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this textbook presents a 
the entire range of learn 


Sea ing research, Writing from the standpoint of ex 

Sd — perimental, behavioristic psychology, the author 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO 
EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN 


by WILLIAM S. RAY, Pennsylvania State 
University 

This text covers the central issues of 
mental design: manipulation, control 
domization; tests of significance involving the 
analvsis of variance and covariance; methods ot 
Increasing the precision of experiments ; factorial 
designs; and simple methods of curve fitting, 
De ened for a one-semester course, the text is 
clarified by examples whose solutions can be 
readily reproduced. A review of elementary sta- 
tistics and an explanation of symboli 
provided. 


expert 
and ran- 
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Publication: Spring, 1960 
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illaminating account of 
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n his attempt to 
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a comprehensive survey of the psychology of religion in the 
tradition of William James, J. B. Pratt, P; f. Johnson, and 
Gordon W., Allport 1988, 485 PpP., 85.95 
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an excellent introduction to the major concepts, 
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testing, including a survey ot the 
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PSYCHOLOGY APPLIED TO LIFE AND WORK, 
3rd Edition 
by HARRY W. HEPNER, Syracuse University 
i HERE is wne Qin: ODR OL A ENG MI SINIEEN YEARS, HAS MAEN 
3 used by more than a quarteranillion students, Hepner pomts out to students 
the drives; motivations, and aspirations, and the many other complexities of 1 
life, that make the student act as he does and others act as they do and 
shows how to deal intelligently with people Every chapter of the Third 
Edition has been wholly or partially revised. Recent developments and 
latest research findings have heen included to bring the work up to the 
minute. Using the adjustment: cone ept asi unifying theme, Hepner provides 
students with new insights into the areas of courtship and marnage, During 
and testing employees, group dynamics, communications, the effects ot 
automation, amen others 
639 pp. Pub, 1957 
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A THOROUGH REVISION OF A ET 
Shows the use of applied. psycholog 
problems of business and industry, 
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of this material with other topics— 
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Significance of Individual Differences in Industry. The Interview ; 
lated Employment Methods. General Principles of Employee 
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1 by CLAY C. ROSS, revised by JULIAN C. STANLEY, University of 
\ Wisconsin 


THe MOSI WIDELY USED SURVEY Or IHE 
of measurement. and evaluation, 
has had extensive academic and teaching experience, 
scholarly and understandable coverage of Ross's text, 
000 copies, and improves teachability with an earlier treatment of statistics 
in the discussion, (Organization is otherwise unchanged except: for. con- 
solidation of the Chapters on Practice and Motivation and elimination of a 
chapter on School Marks because the material is covered elsewhere.) In- 
hovations include valuable appendices including Instructional 

statistics, a simplified Itemi-analysis procedure, à new test-scoring technique, 
a review of square root, and an enlarged list of publishers of standardized 
tests. The teachability of the edition is enchanced by a revised Workbook 


which Covers course: content so thoroughly as to stimulate intensive and 
fruitful reading of the text. 
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